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ADVERTISEMENT  BY  THE  EDITOR. 


The  Philosophical  Essays,  as  an  appropriate  sequel  to  the 
Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  constitute  the  Fifth  Volume 
of  Mr.  Stewart's  Collected  Works.  Of  these  Essays  there  have 
been  three  editions.  The  first  appeared  in  1810,  and,  as  usual, 
in  quarto  :  the  others  were  published  in  octavo  ;  the  second  in 
1816 ;  the  third  in  1818.  The  three  are  nearly  identical  in 
contents  ;  a  few  trifling  additions  only  (of  which  the  Appendix, 
p.  455,  seq.,  need  alone  be  noticed)  having  been  made  in  the 
later  impressions.  All  the  former  editions  have  been  employed 
for  the  present ;  the  second  supplying  the  printer's  copy,  whilst 
the  proof  was  collated  with  the  first  and  third. 

Ab  to  new  matter : — There  is  a  coj)y  of  the  first  or  quarto 
edition,  interleaved,  containing  many  additions  and  corrections 
by  Mr.  Stewart ;  all  of  which  being  here  incorporated,  greatly 
enhance  the  value  of  this  edition.  The  insertions  of  the  Author, 
now  as  formerly,  are  enclosed  within  square  brackets,  without 
any  other  mark  of  discrimination. 

Within  what  limits  I  confine  my  editorial  annotations  has 
been  stated  in  previous  advertisements.  Brief,  and  merely 
expository  insertions,  whether  in  text  or  note,  though  marked 
only  by  the  brackets,  are  the  Editor's.  Where  there  appeared 
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any  risk  of  confusion,  a  formal  distinction  has  usually  been 
made.  All  the  foot-notes,  the  references  of  which  are  not  by 
numerals^  proceed  from  the  Editor,  even  though  not  expressly 
marked  as  new ;  but  the  numerals,  by  which  it  was  intended 
to  discriminate  those  of  Mr.  Stewart,  have,  in  a  few  instances, 
been  inadvertently  transferred  to  notes  by  his  Editor.  For  the 
arguments  of  some  of  the  Parts,  Chapters,  &c.,  and  for  the  whole 
of  the  running  titles,  I  am  responsible.  In  all  of  these  the 
change  has  been  determined  exclusively  by  the  convenience  of 
the  student;  who,  besides  the  advantages  of  an  Index,  will 
generally  find  the  numerous  quotations  verified,  corrected,  and 
more  articulately  referred.  I  only  regret,  that  this  volume 
having,  in  great  part,  been  printed  during  summer,  and  whilst 
at  a  distance  from  books,  I  have  been  prevented  in  sundry 
instances  from  rendering  the  references  more  complete. 

W.  H. 

Edinduroii,  Jamiarij  1855. 
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In  the  interrupted  state  of  our  correspondence  at  present,  you  will 
panlon  the  liberty  I  take,  in  prefixing  your  niinie  to  this  volume. 
The  honour  you  have  lately  done  me,  by  your  French  tninsljition 
of  my  b(X)k  on  the  Human  Mind,  and  the  warm  interest  you  have 
always  taken  in  the  success  of  tliat  work,  since  tlio  i>erio<l  of  iia  first 
appearance,  I  feel  as  the  most  flattering  marks  of  approbation  which 
it  has  ever  received ;  and  they  might  perhaps  have  tempted  me  to 
indulge,  more  than  becomes  me,  the  vanity  of  an  author,  had  it  nol 
been  repre8se<l  by  the  still  more  pleasing  idea,  that  I  am  imlcbted 
for  them  chiefly  to  the  partiality  of  your  friendship. 

Permit  me.  Sir,  to  inscribe  to  you  the  following  P^ssays,  in  testi- 
mony of  my  resixjct  and  attachment ;  and  as  a  Hli;;ht  but  sincere 
acknowledgment  of  the  obligations  you  have  laid  me  under  by  your 
long-continued  kindness,  as  well  as  of  the  instniction  and  pleasure  1 
have  derived  from  your  philosophical  writings. 

DrtJAIJ)  STKWART. 

June  1X10. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The  state  of  my  health  having  interru2)ted,  for  many  months 
post,  the  continuation  of  my  work  on  the  Human  Miitd^  I  was 
induced  to  attemi)t,  in  the  mean  time,  the  easier  task  of  pre- 
paring for  the  press  a  volume  of  Esstiys.  I  have  ii^^t,  however, 
abandone<l  the  design  which  I  ventured  to  announce  eightwn 
years  ago ;  and  in  the  execution  of  which  I  have  already  made 
considerable  progress.  After  thirty-eight  years  devoted  to  the 
various  pursuits  connected  with  my  different  academical  situa- 
tions, I  now  indulge  the  hoiK?  of  enjoying,  in  a  more  retired 
scene,  a  short  jwriod  of  private  study ;  and  feel  myself  suflS- 
ciently  warned,  by  the  ai)proaching  infirmities  of  age,  not  to 
delay  any  longer  my  iK'st  exertions  for  the  accomplishment  of 
an  underfciking,  which  I  have  hitherto  prosecuted  only  at  ac- 
cidental and  often  distant  intervals ;  but  which  I  have  always 
fondly  imagined  (whether  justly  or  not  others  nuist  determine) 
might,  if  carried  into  complete  effect,  Ik?  of  some  utility  to  the 
public. 
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PHILOSOPHICAL  ESSAYS. 


PRELIMINARY  DISSERTATION. 

CHAPTER  I. 

ViME  EBBORS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  PHILOCOrHY  OF  MISD  CORBECTED.] 

Ths  chief  aim  of  the  following  Dinertatioo  is.  to  correct 
8ome  prevailing  mistakes  with  respect  to  the  Phflosc^v  of  the 
Human  3kIin(L  In  the  Introduction  to  a  former  work,^  I  have 
enlarged  at  considerable  length  upon  the  same  subject;  but 
various  publications  which  have  since  appeared,  incline  me  to 
think,  that  in  resuming  it  here,  I  undertake  a  task  not  alto- 
gether superfluous. 

Of  the  remarks  which  I  am  now  to  state,  a  lew  have  a  parti- 
cular reference  to  the  contents  of  this  volume.  Others  are  intend- 
ed to  clear  the  way  for  a  different  series  of  disicufiaons.  which  I 
hope  to  be  able,  at  some  future  period,  to  present  to  the  puMic. 

I.  In  the  course  of  those  specuktions  on  the  Mind,  to  which 
I  have  alreadj  referred,  and  with  which  I  trust  that  mv  pre- 
sent readers  are  not  altogether  unacquainted,  I  have  repiatedlv 
had  occasion  to  observe,  that  ^'as  our  notions  both  of  Matter 
and  of  Mind  are  merely  rdaiitt  ; — as  we  know  the  oce  ouly 
by  such  sensible  qualities  as  Extenrion,  Figure,  and  •S'Jidity, 
and  the  other  by  such  operations  as  Sensation^  Thought,  and  Voli- 
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tion ;  we  are  certainly  entitled  to  say,  that  Matter  and  Mind, 
considered  as  Objects  of  Human  Shcdy^  are  essentially  dif- 
ferent ;  the  science  of  the  former  resting  ultimately  on  pheno- 
mena exhibited  to  oxir  senses,  that  of  the  latter  on  phenomena 
of  which  we  are  conscious.  Instead,  therefore,  of  objecting  to 
the  scheme  of  Materialism,  that  its  conclusions  are  false,  it 
would  be  more  accurate  to  say,  that  its  aim  is  unphilosophical. 
It  proceeds  on  a  misapprehension  of  the  extent  and  the  limits 
of  genuine  science ;  the  difficulty  which  it  professes  to  remove 
being  manifestly  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  our  faculties. 
Surely,  when  we  attempt  to  explain  the  nature  of  that  prin- 
ciple, which  feels,  and  thinks,  and  wills,  by  saying  that  it  is  a 
material  substance,  or  that  it  is  the  result  of  material  organiza- 
tion, we  impose  on  ourselves  by  words ;  forgetting  that  Matter, 
as  well  as  Mind,  is  known  to  us  by  its  qualities  alone,  and  that 
we  are  equally  ignorant  of  the  essence  of  either."* 

In  the  farther  prosecution  of  the  same  argument,  I  have 
attempted  to  shew,  that  the  legitimate  province  of  this  depart- 
ment of  philosophy  extends  no  farther  than  to  conclusions 
resting  on  the  solid  basis  of  Observation  and  Experiment.;  and  I 
have,  accordingly,  in  my  own  inquiries,  aimed  at  nothing  more 
than  to  ascertain,  in  the  first  place,  the  Laws  of  our  Constitu- 
tion, as  far  as  they  can  he  discovered  by  attention  to  the  sub- 
jects of  our  consciousness;  and  afterwards  to  apply  these  laws 
as  principles  for  the  synthetical  explanation  of  the  more  com- 
plicated phenomena  of  the  Understanding.  It  is  on  this  plan 
that  I  have  treated  of  the  Association  of  Ideas,  of  Memory,  of 
Imagination,  and  of  various  other  intellectual  powers ;  imitat- 
ing, as  far  as  I  was  able  in  my  reasonings,  the  example  of  those 
who  are  allowed  to  have  cultivated  the  study  of  Natural  Philo- 
sophy with  the  greatest  success.  The  Physiological  Theories 
which  profess  to  explain  how  our  diflFerent  mental  operations 
are  produced  by  means  of  vibrations,  and  other  changes  in  the 
state  of  the  semorium,  if  they  be  not  altogether  hypothetical 
and  visionary,  cannot  be  considered,  even  by  their  warmest 
advocates,  as  resting  on  the  same  evidence  with  those  conclu- 

*  [Supra,  Elemmtif  &c.,  vol.  i.  pp.  47,  48.  (Worki,  vol.  n.)] 
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sions  which  are  open  to  the  examination  of  all  men  capable  of 
exercising  the  power  of  Reflection;  and,  therefore,  scientific 
distinctness  requires,  that  these  two  different  classes  of  proposi- 
tions should  not  be  confounded  together  under  one  common 
name.  For  my  own  part,  I  have  no  scruple  to  say,  that  I  con- 
sider the  physiological  problem  in  question,  as  one  of  those 
which  are  likely  to  remain  for  ever  among  the  arcana  of 
nature ;  nor  am  I  afraid  of  being  contradicted  by  any  com- 
petent and  candid  judge,  how  sanguine  soever  may  be  his  hopes 
concerning  the  progress  of  future  discovery,  when  I  assert,  that 
hitherto  it  has  completely  eluded  all  the  efforts  which  have 
been  made  towards  its  solution.  As  to  the  metaphysical 
romances  above  alluded  to,  they  api)ear  to  me,  after  all  the 
support  and  illustration  which  they  have  received  from  the 
ingenuity  of  Hartley,  of  Priestley,  and  of  Darwin,  to  be  equally 
unscientific  in  the  design,  and  uninteresting  in  the  execution ; 
destitute,  at  once,  of  the  sober  charms  of  Truth,  and  of  those 
imposing  attractions  which  Fancy,  when  united  to  Taste,  can 
lend  to  Fiction.  In  consequence  of  the  unbounded  praise 
bestowed  upon  them  by  some  whose  opinions  are  entitled  to 
much  respect,  I  have  repeatedly  begun  the  study  of  them  anew, 
suspecting  that  I  might  be  under  the  influence  of  some  latent 
and  undue  prejudice  against  this  new  mode  of  philosophizing, 
so  much  in  vogue  at  present  in  England ;  but  notwithstanding 
the  strong  predilection  which  I  have  always  felt  for  such  pur- 
suits, my  labour  has  uniformly  ended  in  a  sentiment  of  regret, 
at  the  time  and  attention  which  I  had  misemployed  in  so  hope- 
less and  so  ungrateful  a  task. 

Mr.  Locke,  although  he  occasionally  indulges  himself  in 
hints  and  conjectures,  somewhat  analogous  to  those  of  Hartley 
and  Darwin,  seems  to  have  been  perfectly  aware  how  foreign 
such  speculations  are  to  the  genuine  Philosophy  of  the  Human 
Mind.  In  the  second  paragraph  of  the  Introduction  to  his 
Essay,  he  thus  expresses  himself: — "  This,  therefore,  being  my 
purpose,  to  inquire  into  the  original,  certainty,  and  extent  of 
human  knowledge ;  together  with  the  grounds  and  degrees  of 
belief,  opinion,  and  assent,  I  shall  not  at  present  meddle  with 
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the  physical  consideration  of  the  Mind,  or  trouble  myself  to 
examine  wherein  its  essence  consists,  or  by  what  motions  of 
our  spirits,  or  alteration  of  our  bodies,  we  come  to  have  any 
sensation  by  our  organs,  or  any  ideas  of  our  understandings ; 
and  whether  these  ideas  do  in  their  formation,  any  or  all  of 
them,  depend  on  Matter  or  not.  These  are  speculations  which, 
however  curious  and  entertaining,  I  shall  decline,  as  lying  out 
of  my  way  in  the  design  I  am  now  upon/' — It  is  much  to  be 
wished,  that  Mr.  Locke  had  adhered  invariably  to  this  wise  re- 
solution. 

I  flatter  myself  it  will  not  be  inferred,  from  what  has  been 
here  said  of  the  common  theories  of  physiologists  about  the 
causes  of  the  intellectual  phenomena,  that  I  entertain  any 
doubt  of  the  intimate  connexion  which  exists  between  these 
phenomena  and  the  organization  of  the  body.  The  great  prin- 
ciple I  am  anxious  to  inculcate  is,  that  all  the  theories  which 
have  yet  been  offered  on  this  subject,  are  entirely  unsupported 
by  proof;  and  what  is  worse,  are  of  such  a  kind,  that  it  is 
neither  possible  to  confirm  nor  to  refute  them,  by  an  appeal  to 
experiment  or  observation.  That  I  was  all  along  fully  aware 
of  the  dependence,  in  our  present  state,  of  the  mental  opera- 
tions on  the  sound  condition  of  the  corporeal  frame,  appears 
suflSciently  from  what  I  remarked,  many  years  ago,  concerning 
the  laivs  of  this  connexion  between  mind  and  iody,  as  present- 
ing one  of  the  most  interesting  objects  of  examination  connected 
with  the  theory  of  human  nature.^ 

I  have  been  induced  to  caution  my  readers  against  the  possi- 
bility of  such  a  misapprehension  of  my  meaning,  by  the  follow- 
ing passage  in  a  late  publication: — "What  that  affection  of 
the  brain  is,"  says  Mr.  Belsham,  "  which,  by  the  constitution 
of  human  nature,  causes  Memory,  we  cannot  absolutely  ascer- 
tain. The  hypothesis  of  Vihiutions,  which  has  already  been 
explained,  is  the  most  probable.  It  is  trifling  to  object,  that  if 
the  existence  of  impressions  on  the  brain  could  be  proved. 
Memory  would  remain  as  unaccountable  as  before  ;  all  which 
this  hypothesis  pretends  to,  is  to  advance  a  step  in  tracing  the 

*  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  [mpra,  vol.  i.  pp.  62,  53,  {Works,  vol.  ii.)] 
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process  of  the  connexion  l)etween  external  objects  and  mental 
feelings." — "  It  is  curious  to  observe,"  the  same  author  con- 
tinues, "  that  Dr.  Reid,  after  starting  several  objections  against 
the  commonly  received  hypothesis,  is  obliged  to  adroit,  that 
*  many  well-known  facts  lead  us  to  conclude,  that  a  certain 
constitution  or  state  of  the  brain  is  necessary  to  Memory.' " 

On  this  passage  I  shall  oflTer  only  two  remarks :  The  first  is, 
that,  notwithstanding  Mr.  Belsham's  zeal  for  Hartley's  Theory 
of  Vibrations,  he  confesses  explicitly,  that  "  we  cannot  abso- 
lutely ascertain  what  that  affection  of  the  brain  is,  which,  by 
the  constitution  of  human  nature,  causes  Memory  ;"  and  that, 
"  the  theory  of  Vibrations,  though  more  probable  than  some 
others,  is  still  but  a  hypothesis."  Secondly,  that  Mr.  Belsham, 
after  making  this  explicit  acknowledgment,  is  nevertheless 
pleased  to  insinuate,  that  all  who  presume  to  object  to  this 
particular  hypothesis,  are  l)ound  by  their  own  principles  to 
assert,  that  Memory  has  no  dependence  whatever  on  the  state 
of  the  brain.  Where  the  inconsistency  lies  in  Dr.  Reid's  ad- 
mission, that  a  certain  constitution  or  state  of  tlie  brain  is 
necessary  to  Memory,  after  he  had  stated  some  objections 
against  the  commonly  received  theories,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  per- 
ceive. Indeed,  I  should  be  glad  to  know  what  philosopher, 
ancient  or  modern,  has  ever  yet  asFcrted  that  Memory  is  not 
liable  to  be  injured  by  such  affections  of  the  brain  as  are 
produced  by  intemperance,  disease,  old  age,  and  other  cir- 
cumstances which  disturb  the  bodily  mechanism.  The  philo- 
sophical inference,  however,  from  this  concession  is,  not  that 
the  hypothesis  of  Dr.  Hartley,  or  the  hypothesis  of  Mr.  Belsham, 
must  necessarily  be  true ;  but  that,  laying  aside  all  hypotheses, 
we  should  apply  ourselves  to  collect  such  facts  as  may  lead  us, 
in  due  time,  to  the  only  satisfactory  conclusions  we  have  much 
chance  of  ever  forming  concerning  the  connexion  between 
Mind  and  Body — the  discovery  of  some  of  the  general  laws  by 
which  this  connexion  is  regulated. 

In  offering  these  strictures  on  the  physiological  metaphysics 
of  the  present  day,  it  is  proper  for  me,  at  the  same  time,  to 
observe,  that  I  object  to  it  merely  as  an  idle  waste  of  labour 
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and  ingenuity,  on  questions  to  which  the  human  faculties  are 
altogether  incompetent ;  and  not  because  I  consider  any  of  the 
theories,  to  which  it  has  given  birth,  as  standing  in  the  way  of 
my  own  doctrines.  The  facts  which  I  wish  to  ascertain  rest  on 
their  own  proper  evidence, — an  evidence  which  would  remain 
entire  and  unshaken,  although  a  demonstration  should  be  pro- 
duced in  favour  of  the  Animal  Spirits  of  Descartes,  or  of  the 
Vibrations  of  Hartley ;  and  which  would  not  gain  the  slightest 
accession  of  strength,  if  both  these  hypotheses  were  to  fall  into 
the  contempt  they  deserve.  The  circumstance  which  peculiarly 
characterizes  the  indmtive  Science  of  the  Mind  is,  that  it  pro- 
fesses to  abstain  from  all  speculations  concerning  its  nature 
and  essence,  confining  the  attention  entirely  to  phenomena^ 
which  every  individual  has  it  in  his  power  to  examine  for  him- 
self, who  chooses  to  exercise  the  powers  of  his  understanding. 
In  this  respect,  it  diflFers  equally  in  its  scope,  from  the  pneuma- 
tological  discussions  concerning  the  seat  of  the  Soul,  and  the 
possibility  or  the  impossibility  of  its  bearing  any  relation  to 
Space  or  to  Time,  which  so  long  gave  employment  to  the  sub- 
tilty  of  the  Schoolmen, — and  from  the  physiological  hypotheses 
which  have  made  so  much  noise  at  a  later  period,  concerning 
the  mechanical  causes  on  which  its  operations  depend.  Com- 
pared with  the  first  it  differs,  as  the  inquiries  of  Galileo  con- 
cerning the  laws  of  moving  bodies  differ  from  the  disputes  of 
the  ancient  Sophists  concerning  the  existence  and  the  nature  of 
Motion.  Compared  with  the  other,  the  difference  is  analogous 
to  what  exists  between  the  conclusions  of  Newton  about  the 
law  of  Gravitation,  and  his  query  concerning  the  invisible  ether , 
of  which  he  supposed  it  might  possibly  be  the  effect.  It  may 
be  worth  while  to  add  in  passing,  that  the  diversity  of  opinion 
among  Newton's  followers  with  respect  to  the  verisimilitude  of 
this  query^  while  they  have  unanimously  acquiesced  in  the 
physical  conclusions  of  their  master,  affords  an  instructive 
proof  how  little  the  researches  of  inductive  science  are  liable 
to  be  influenced  by  the  wanderings  of  Imagination  in  those 
regions  which  human  reason  is  not  permitted  to  explore. 
Whatever  our  opinion  concerning  the  unknown  physical  or 
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metaphysical  cause  of  gravitation  may  be,  om*  reasonings  con- 
cerning the  System  of  Nature  will  be  equally  just,  provided 
only  we  admit  the  general  fact,  that  bodies  tend  to  approach 
each  other  with  a  force  varying  with  their  mutual  distances, 
according  to  a  certain  law.  The  case  is  precisely  similar  with 
respect  to  those  conclusions  concerning  the  Mind,  to  which  we 
are  fairly  led  by  the  method  of  Induction.  They  rest  upon  a 
firm  and  indisputable  basis  of  their  own,  and  (as  1  have  else- 
where remarked)  are  equally  compatible  with  the  metaphysical 
creeds  of  the  Materialist  and  of  the  Berkeleian.^ 

II.  Intimately  connected  with  the  physiological  hypothesis 
of  the  Hartleian  school,  is  tlieir  metaphysical  theory  of  Associa- 
tion, from  which  single  principle  they  boast  to  have  explained 
synthetically  all  the  phenomena  of  the  Mind.  In  Dr.  Priest- 
ley's Remarks  on  Iieid*8  Inquiry,  there  is  an  attempt  to  turn 
into  ridicule,  by  what  the  author  calls  a  Table  of  Dr.  Reid's 
Instinctive  Principles,  the  application  of  the  Inductive  Logic 
to  these  phenomena.  How  far  this  Table  is  faithfully  ex- 
tracted from  Dr.  Reid's  book,  it  is  unnecessary  to  consider  at 


»  [Elements,  &o.,  vol.  i.  p.  49  ]  The 
hypotheHis  which  asRunics  the  exist- 
ence of  a  suhtlo  finid  in  the  nervof«, 
propagated  by  their  means  from  the 
brain  to  the  diiTerent  parts  of  the  body, 
is  of  great  antiquity,  and  is  certainly 
less  repugnant  to  the  general  analogy 
of  onr  frame,  than  that  by  which  it  has 
been  supplanted.  How  very  generally 
it  once  prevailed,  may  be  inferred  from 
the  adoption  into  common  speech  of  the 
phrase  etnimal  spirits,  to  denote  that 
unknown  cause  which  (according  to 
Johnson's  definition)  "  gives  vigour  or 
cheerfulness  to  the  mind;" — a  phrase 
for  which  our  language  does  not,  at  this 
day,  afford  a  convenient  substitute.  The 
late  Dr.  Alexander  Monro  (one  of  the 
most  cautious  and  judicious  of  modical 
inquirers)  speaks  of  it  as  a  fact  which 
appeared  to  him  to  be  almost  indisputa- 
ble. "  The  existence  of  a  liquid  in  the 
cavities  of  the  nerves,  is  supported  by 


little  short  of  demonstrative  evidence." 
See  some  observations  of  his,  published 
by  Cheseldon  in  his  AiuUomy. 

The  hypothesis  of  Vibrations  first  at- 
tracted public  notice  in  the  writings  of 
Dr.  William  Briggs.  It  was  from  him 
that  Sir  Isaac  Newton  derived  his  ana- 
tomical knowledge;  along  with  which 
he  appears  plainly,  from  his  Queries,  to 
have  imbibed  also  some  of  the  physiolo- 
gical theories  of  his  preceptor. 

In  the  Monthly  Review  for  ISOS,  I 
observe  the  following  passage : — "  For 
the  partiality  which  he  (Dr.  Cogan) 
shews  to  Dr.  Reid,  we  may  easily  ac- 
count, as  being  a  just  tribute  to  the  in- 
genuity and  industry  of  that  writer,  and 
to  the  numerous  valuable  observations 
which  enrich  his  works,  unconnected 
with  his  crude  ht/jwthrsis  on  the  stihjert 
of  the  Human  Mind.'^ 

In  what  part  of  Dr.  Reid's  writings  is 
this  crude  hypothesis  proposed  ? 
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present.^  Supposing,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  the  Twelve 
Principles  enumerated  by  Priestley  had  been  actually  stated  by 
his  antagonist  as  instinctive  principlesj  or  as  general  laws  of 
our  nature,  it  is  difficult  to  see  for  what  reason  the  enumera- 
tion should  be  regarded  as  absurd,  or  even  as  unphilosophical, 
after  the  explanation  given  by  Reid  himself  of  the  sense  in 
which  he  wished  his  conclusions  to  be  imderstood. 

"  The  most  general  phenomena  we  can  reach,  are  what  we 
call  Laws  of  Nature,  So  that  the  laws  of  nature  are  nothing 
else  but  the  most  general  facts  relating  to  the  operations  of 
nature,  which  include  a  great  many  particular  facts  under 
them.  And  if  in  any  case  we  should  give  the  name  of  a  law  of 
nature  to  a  general  phenomenon,  which  human  industry  shall 
afterwards  trace  to  one  more  general,  there  is  no  great  harm 
done.  The  most  general  assumes  the  name  of  a  law  of  nature 
when  it  is  discovered ;  and  the  less  general  is  contained  and 
comprehended  in  it/'^ 

In  another  part  of  his  work,  he  has  introduced  the  same 
remark.  "  The  labyrinth  may  be  too  intricate,  and  the  thread 
too  fine,  to  be  traced  through  all  its  windings ;  but  if  we  stop 
where  we  can  trace  it  no  farther,  and  secure  the  ground  we 
have  gained,  there  is  no  harm  done ;  a  quicker  eye  may  in 
time  trace  it  farther/'^ 

In  reply  to  these  passages,  Priestley  observes,  that  "  the  sus- 
picion that  we  are  got  to  ultimate  principles,  necessarily  checks 
all  farther  inquiry,  and  is  therefore  of  great  disservice  in  philo- 
sophy. Let  Dr.  Reid,"  he  continues,  ''lay  his  hand  upon  his 
breast,  and  say  whether,  after  what  he  has  written,  he  would 
not  be  exceedingly  mortified  to  find  it  clearly  proved,  to  the 
satisfactibn  of  all  the  world,  that  all  the  instinctive  principles 
in  the  preceding  Table  were  really  acquired ;  and  that  all  of 
them  were  nothing  more  than  so  many  difierent  cases  of  the 
old  and  well-known  principle  of  Association  of  Ideas," 

With  respect  to  the  probability  of  this  supposition,  I  have 

*  The  reader  will  be  enabled  to  form        *  Reid's  Inquiry,  p.  223,  3d  edition, 
ft  judgment  on  this  point,  by  the  Note      [Coll.  TrorA»,  p.  163,  b.] 
A,  at  the  end  of  this  volume.  •  Ibid.  p.  9.  [CoU.  Works,  p.  99,  b.] 
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nothing  to  add  to  what  I  have  stated  on  tlie  same  head,  in  the 
Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind;  "that,  in  all  the  other 
sciences,  the  progress  of  discovery  has  been  gradual,  from  the 
less  general  to  the  more  general  laws  of  nature ;  and  that  it 
would  be  singular  indeed,  if,  in  this  sciencp,  which  but  a  few- 
years  ago  was  confessedly  in  its  infancy,  and  which  certainly 
labours  imder  many  disadvantages  peculiar  to  itself,  a  step 
should  all  at  once  be  made  to  a  single  principle,  comprehend- 
ing all  the  particular  phenomena  which  we  know/'^ 

As  the  order  established  in  the  intellectual  world  seems  to 
1x5  regulated  by  laws  perfectly  analogous  to  those  which  we 
trace  among  the  phenomena  of  the  material  system ;  and  as, 
in  all  our  philosophical  inquiries,  (to  whatever  subject  they 
may  relate,)  the  progress  of  the  mind  is  liable  to  be  affected  by 
the  same  tendency  to  a  premature  generalization,  the  following 
extract  from  an  eminent  chemical  writer  may  contribute  to 
illustrate  the  scope,  and  to  confirm  the  justness  of  some  of  the 
foregoing  reflections. 

"  Within  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  several  new  metals 
and  new  earths  have  been  made  known  to  the  world.  The 
names  that  support  these  discoveries  are  resjwctiible,  and  the 
experiments  decisive.  If  we  do  not  give  our  assent  to  them, 
no  single  proposition  in  chemistry  can  for  a  moment  stand. 
But  whether  all  these  are  really  simple  substances,  or  com- 
pounds not  yet  resolved  into  their  elements,  is  what  the  authors 
themselves  cannot  possibly  assert ;  nor  would  it,  in  the  least, 
diminish  the  merit  of  their  observations,  if  future  exi)eriment8 
should  prove  them  to  have  been  mistaken  as  to  the  simplicity 
of  these  substances.  This  remark  should  not  be  confined  to 
later  discoveries ;  it  may  as  justly  be  applied  to  those  earths 
and  metals  with  which  we  have  been  long  acquainted."  "  In 
the  dark  ages  of  chemistry,  the  object  was  to  rival  nature  ;  and 
the  substance  which  the  adepts  of  those  days  were  busied  to 
CTeate,  was  universally  allowed  to  be  simple.  In  a  more  en- 
lightened period,  we  have  extended  our  inquiries,  and  mul- 

*  Elementi,  &c.,  [$upra,  vol.  i.  pp.  342,  MS,  {\\urk4,  vol,  ii.)]  where  I  have 
enlarged  on  this  point  at  some  length. 
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iiplied  the  number  of  the  elements.  The  last  task  will  be  to 
simplify  ;  and  by  a  closer  observation  of  nature,  to  learn  from 
what  a  small  store  of  primitive  materials,  all  that  we  behold 
and  wonder  at  was  created."^ 

This  analogy  between  the  history  of  Chemistry  and  that  of 
the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  which  has  often  struck  me 
in  contrasting  the  \Tiews  of  the  Alchemists  with  those  of 
Lavoisier  and  his  followers,  has  acquired  much  additional 
value  and  importance  in  my  estimation,  since  I  had  the 
pleasure  to  peruse  a  late  work  of  M.  Degerando,  in  which  I 
find  that  the  same  analogy  has  presented  itself  to  that  most 
judicious  philosopher,  and  has  been  applied  by  him  to  the  same 
practical  purpose,  of  exposing  the  false  pretensions  and  prema- 
ture generalizations  of  some  modem  metaphysicians. 

"  It  required  nothing  less  than  the  united  splendoiu*  of  the 
discoveries  brought  to  light  by  the  new  chemical  school,  to  tear 
the  minds  of  men  from  the  pursuit  of  a  simple  and  primary 
element ;  a  pursuit  renewed  in  every  age  with  an  indefatigable 
perseverance,  and  always  renewed  in  vain.  With  what  feelings 
of  contempt  would  the  physiologists  of  former  times  have 
looked  down  on  the  chemists  of  the  present  age,  whose  timid 
and  circumscribed  system  admits  nearly  forty  diflferent  prin- 
ciples  in  the  composition  of  bodies !  What  a  subject  of 
ridicule  would  the  new  nomenclature  have  afforded  to  an 
Alchemist !" 

"  The  Philosophy  of  Mind  has  its  Alchemists  also ; — men 
whose  studies  are  directed  to  the  pursuit  of  one  single  prin- 
ciple, into  which  the  whole  science  may  be  resolved  ;  and  who 
flatter  themselves  with  the  hope  of  discovering  the  grand 
secret,  by  which  the  pure  gold  of  Truth  may  be  produced  at 
pleasure."^ 

Among  these  Alchemists  in  the  science  of  Mind,  the  first 
place  is  undoubtedly  due  to  Dr.  Hartley,  who  not  only  attempts 
to  account  for  all  the  phenomena  of  liuman  nature,  from  the 

*  Inquiries  ronccniinif  the  Katurc  of  a  MctaVic  Suhstmu'c^  hitchi  fo^.d  in  IjOndon 
an  a  new  Mcfal,  under  the  title  of  "  PalhdiumJ'    Dy  Rich.  <  'hcnevix,  Esq. 

*  Dogoran-'lo,  Nitt.  dcs  Sy^t^nirft,  tcm.  ii,  pp.  -481,  482. 
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single  principle  of  Association,  combined  with  tlie  ht/pof/ittical 
asaumption  of  an  invisible  fluid  or  e/Aer,  proilucing  Vibrations 
in  the  medullary  substance  of  the  brain  and  nerves;  but  indulges 
his  imagination  in  anticipating  an  era,  "  when  future  genera- 
tions shall  put  all  kinds  of  evidences  and  inquiries  into  mathe- 
matical forms ;  reducing  Aristotle's  ten  categories,  and  Bishop 
Wilkins'  forty  suinma  genera,  to  the  head  of  quantity  alone,  so 
as  to  make  mathematics  and  logic,  natural  history  and  civil 
history,  natural  philosopliy,  and  philosophy  of  all  other  kinds, 
coincide  omiii  ex  paHe" — If  I  had  never  read  another  Fcntence 
of  this  author,  I  should  have  required  no  farther  evidence  of 
the  unsoundness  of  his  understanding. 

It  is,  however,  on  such  rash  and  unwarranteil  assertions  as 
this,  combined  with  the  supposed  comprehensiveness  of  his 
metaphysical  views,  tliat  the  peculiar  merits  of  Hartley  seem 
now  to  be  cliiefly  rested  by  the  more  enlightened  of  his 
admirers.  Most  of  these,  at  least  whom  I  have  happened  to 
converse  with,  have  spoken  of  his  physiological  doctrines  as  but 
of  little  value,  compared  with  the  wonders  which  he  has  accom- 
plished by  a  skilful  use  of  the  Associating  Principle.  On  this 
head,  therefore,  I  must  request  the  attention  of  my  readers  to 
a  few  short  remarks. 

III.  Of  the  most  celebrated  theorists  who  have  apjwarecl 
since  the  time  of  Lord  Bacon,  by  far  the  gi-eater  part  have 
attempted  to  attract  notice,  by  displaying  their  ingenuity  in 
deducing,  from  some  general  principle  or  law  already  acknow- 
ledged by  philosophers,  an  immense  variety  of  pnrticiJar 
phenomena.  For  this  purpose,  they  have  frequently  found 
themselves  under  the  necessity  of  giving  a  false  gloss  to  facts, 
and  sometimes  of  totally  misrepresenting  them ;  a  practice 
which  has  certainly  contributed  much  to  retard  the  progress  of 
experimental  knowledge ;  but  which,  at  the  same  time,  must 
be  allowed  (at  least  in  Physics)  to  have,  in  some  co^ch,  pre- 
pjired  the  way  for  sounder  conclusions.  The  plan  adopted  by 
Hartley  is  very  different  from  this,  and  incomparal)ly  more 
easy  in  the  execution.  The  generalizations  w^hich  he  lias 
attempted  are  merely  vcrhal ;  deriving  whatever  speciousncss 
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they  may  possess,  from  the  unprecedented  latitude  given  to  the 
meaning  of  common  terms.  After  telling  us,  for  example,  that 
"all  our  internal  feelings,  excepting  om-  sensations,  may  be 
called  ideas,*'  and  giving  to  the  word  Association  a  correspond- 
ing vagueness  in  its  import,  he  seems  to  have  flattered  himself 
that  he  had  resolved  into  one  single  law,  all  the  various  pheno- 
mena, both  intellectual  and  moral,  of  the  Human  Mind.  What 
advantage,  either  theoretical  or  practical,  do  we  reap  from  this 
pretended  discovery  ; — a  discovery  necessarily  involved  in  the 
arbitrary  definitions  with  which  the  author  sets  out  ?  I  must 
acknowledge  that  I  can  perceive  none;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  its  efiect  must  clearly  be,  by  perverting  ordinary  language, 
to  retard  the  progress  of  a  science  which  depends,  more  than 
any  other,  for  its  improvement,  on  the  use  of  precise  and  definite 
expressions.^ 

With  respect  to  the  phrase  Association  of  Ideas,  which 
makes  such  a  figure,  not  only  in  Hartley,  but  in  most  of  the 
metaphysical  writers  whom  England  has  since  produced,  I 
shall  take  this  opportunity  to  remark,  how  very  widely  its 
present  acceptation  difiers  from  that  invariably  annexed  to  it 
in  Locke's  Essay.  In  his  short  chapter  on  this  subject,  (one  of 
the  most  valuable  in  the  whole  work,)  his  observations  relate 
entirely  to  "those  connexions  of  ideas  that  are  owing  to 
chance;  in  consequence  of  which  connexions,  ideas  that  in 
themselves  are  not  at  all  a-kin,  come  to  be  so  united  in  some 
men's  minds,  that  it  is  very  hard  to  separate  them ;  and  the 
one  no  sooner  at  any  time  comes  into  the  understanding,  but 
its  Associate  appears  with  it."    His  reason  for  dwelling  on 


*  Under  the  title  of  Association^ 
Hartley  includes  every  connexion  which 
can  possibly  exist  among  our  thoughts ; 
whether  the  result  of  our  natural  con- 
stitution, or  the  effect  of  accidental  cir- 
cumstances, or  the  legitimate  offspring 
of  our  rational  powers.  £ven  our  assent 
to  the  proposition,  that  twice  itoo  is  fonir^ 
is  (according  to  him)  only  a  particular 
case  of  the  same  general  law.  "  The 
rause  that  a  person  affirms  the  truth  of 


the  proposition,  twice  ttoo  is  four^  is  the 
entire  coincidence  of  the  visible  or  tan- 
gible idea  of  twice  two  with  that  of  four, 
as  impressed  upon  the  mind  by  various 
objects.  We  sec  everywhere  that  twice 
two  and  four  are  only  different  names 
for  the  same  impression.  And  it  is 
mere  association  which  appropriates  the 
word  truth,  its  definition,  or  its  internal 
feeling  to  this  coincidence." — Hartley 
On  Man,  vol.  i.  p.  325.    4th  edit. 
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these,  he  tells  us  expressly,  is  "  that  those  who  have  children, 
or  the  charge  of  their  education,  may  think  it  worth  their 
while  diligently  to  watch,  and  carefully  to  prevent  the  undue 
connexion  of  ideas  in  the  minds  of  young  people.  This,"  he 
adds,  "  is  the  time  most  susceptible  of  lasting  impressions ;  and 
though  those  relating  to  the  health  of  the  body  are,  by  discreet 
people,  minded  and  fenced  against,  yet  I  am  apt  to  doubt, 
that  those  which  relate  more  peculiarly  to  the  mind,  and  ter- 
minate in  the  understanding  or  passions,  have  been  much  less 
heeded  than  the  thing  deserves  ;  nay,  those  relating  purely  to 
the  understanding  have,  as  I  suspect,  been  by  most  men  wholly 
overlooked." 

From  these  quotations,  it  is  evident  that  Mr.  Locke  meant 
to  comprehend,  under  (he  association  of  ideaSj  those  Associa- 
tions alone,  which,  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  I  have  character- 
ized, in  my  former  work,  by  the  epithet  casual*  To  such  as 
arise  out  of  the  nature  and  condition  of  man,  (and  which,  in 
the  following  Essays,  I  generally  denominate  universal  Associ- 
ations,) Mr.  Locke  gives  the  title  of  Natural  Conneocions ; 
observing,  with  regard  to  them,  that  "it  is  the  office  and 
excellency  of  reason  to  trace  them,  and  to  hold  them  together 
in  union."  If  his  language  on  this  head  had  been  more  closely 
imitated  by  his  successors,  many  of  the  errors  and  false  refine- 
ments into  which  they  have  fallen,  would  have  been  avoided. 
Mr.  Hume  was  one  of  the  first  who  deviated  from  it,  by  the 
enlarged  sense  in  which  he  used  Association  in  his  writings ; 
comprehending  under  that  term  all  the  various  connexions  or 
affinities  among  our  ideas,  natural  as  well  as  casual ;  and  even 
going  so  far  as  to  anticipate  Hartley's  conclusions,  by  repre- 
senting "  the  principle  of  union  and  cohesion  among  our  simple 
ideas  as  a  kind  of  attraction,  of  as  universal  application  in  the 
Mental  world  as  in  the  Natural."^  As  it  is  now,  however,  too 
late  to  remonstrate  against  this  unfortunate  innovation,  all  that 
remains  for  us  is  to  limit  the  meaning  of  Association  where 

*  [To  Ixfcke  may  be  added,  amongst        '  Treatise  of  Human  Nature,  vol.  i. 
others,  Aristotle.    De  Mem.  et  Rem.     p.  80. 
c.  2,  if  I  recollect  aright.-— ^</.] 

VOL,  V.  B 
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there  is  any  danger  of  ambiguity,  by  two  such  qualifying 
adjectives  as  I  have  already  mentioned.  I  have,  accordingly, 
in  these  Essays,  employed  the  word  in  the  same  general  accep- 
tation with  Mr.  Hume,  as  it  seems  to  me  to  be  that  which  is 
most  agreeable  to  present  use,  and  consequently  the  most  likely 
to  present  itself  to  the  generality  of  my  readers ;  guarding  them 
at  the  same  time,  as  far  as  possible,  against  confounding  the 
two  very  different  classes  of  connexions^  to  which  he  applies 
indiscriminately  this  common  title.  As  for  the  latitude  of 
Hartley's  phraseology,  it  is  altogether  incompatible  with  pre- 
cise notions  of  our  intellectual  operations,  or  with  anything 
approaching  to  logical  reasoning  concerning  the  Human  Mind; 
two  circumstances  which  have  probably  contributed  not  a 
little  to  the  popularity  of  his  book,  among  a  very  numerous 
class  of  inquirers. 

For  my  own  part,  notwithstanding  the  ridicule  to  which  I 
may  expose  myself  by  the  timidity  of  my  researches,  it  shall 
ever  be  my  study  and  my  pride  to  follow  the  footsteps  of  those 
faithful  interpreters  of  nature,  who,  disclaiming  all  pretensions 
to  conjectural  sagacity,  aspire  to  nothing  higher  than  to  rise 
slowly  from  particular  facts  to  general  laws.  I  trust,  therefore, 
that  while  in  this  respect  I  propose  to  myself  the  example  of 
the  Newtonian  school,  I  shall  be  pardoned  for  discovering  some 
solicitude,  on  the  other  hand,  to  separate  the  Philosophy  of  the 
Human  Mind  from  those  frivolous  branches  of  scholastic  learn- 
ing with  which  it  is  commonly  classed  in  the  public  opinion. 
With  this  view,  I  have  elsewhere  endeavoured  to  explain,  as 
clearly  as  I  could,  what  I  conceive  to  be  its  proper  object  and 
province ;  but  some  additional  illustrations,  of  a  historical  na- 
ture, may  perhaps  contribute  to  place  my  argument  in  a  stronger 
light  than  it  is  possible  to  do  by  any  abstract  reasoning. 

IV.  It  is  a  circumstance  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  the 
Philosophy  of  the  Mind,  although  in  later  times  considered  as  a 
subject  of  purely  metaphysical  research,  was  classed  among  the 
branches  physical  science,  in  the  ancient  enumeration  of  the 
objects  of  human  knowledge.  .  To  this  identification  of  two 
sciences,  so  extremely  dissimilar  in  the  subjects  of  which  they 
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treat,  insurmountable  objections  might  easily  be  stated ;  but 
that  the  arrangement  implies  in  its  authors  the  justeet  views  of 
the  logical  rules  applicable  in  common  to  both,  appears  from 
this  obvious  consideration,  that  in  the  study  of  Mind,  as  well 
as  in  that  of  Matter,  the  only  progress  we  are  able  to  make  is 
by  an  accurate  examination  of  particular  phenomena,  and  a  cau- 
tious reference  of  these  to  the  general  laws  or  rules  under  which 
they  are  comprehended.  Accordingly,  some  writers  of  the  first 
eminence  have  given  their  decided  sanction  to  this  old  and 
almost  forgotten  classification,  in  preference  to  that  which  has 
obtained  universally  in  modem  Europe. 

"  The  ancient  Greek  philosophy,"  says  Mr.  Smith,  "  was 
divided  into  three  great  branches :  Physics,  or  Natural  Philo- 
sophy ;  Ethics,  or  Moral  Philosophy ;  and  Logic." — "  This 
general  division,"  he  adds,  "  seems  perfectly  agreeable  to  the 
nature  of  things."  Mr.  Smith  afterwards  observes,  "that  as 
the  human  mind,  in  whatever  its  essence  may  be  supposed  to 
consist,  is  a  part  of  the  great  system  of  the  universe,  and  a  part, 
too,  productive  of  the  most  important  effects,  whatever  was 
taught  in  the  ancient  schools  of  Greece  concerning  its  nature, 
made  a  part  of  the  system  of  Physics."^ 

Mr.  Locke,  too,  in  the  concluding  chapter  of  his  Essay ^  pro- 
poses, as  what  seemed  to  him  the  most  general,  as  well  as 
natural  division  of  the  objects  of  our  understanding,  an  arrange- 
ment coinciding  exactly  with  that  of  the  ancients,  as  explained 
by  Mr.  Smith  in  the  foregoing  passage.  To  the  first  branch  of 
science  he  gives  the  name  of  twru^ ;  to  the  second,  that  of 
Ilpcucrucq ;  to  the  third,  that  of  Svf^uorucq,  or  Aoyi/crf ;  add- 
ing, with  respect  to  the  word  ♦wt^^,  (or  Natural  Philosophy,) 
that  he  employs  it  to  comprehend,  not  merely  the  knowledge  of 
Matter  and  Body,  but  also  of  Spirits ;  the  end  of  this  branch 
being  bare  speculative  truth,  and  consequently  every  subject 
belonging  to  it,  which  affords  a  field  of  speculative  study  to  the 
human  facultiea* 

To  these  authorities  may  be  added  that  of  Dr.  Cami)bell,  who. 


*  WeaUh  of  Nations,  vol.  iii.  pp.  163,  *  [See  I)if$ertati<m,  ( Work$,  vol.  \.) 
166,  ninth  edit.  p.  15,  $tq,] 
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after  remarking  that  "  experience  is  the  principal  organ  of 
truth  in  all  the  branches  of  physiology,"  intimates,  "  that  he 
employs  this  term  to  comprehend  not  merely  natural  history, 
astronomy,  geography,  mechanics,  optics,  hydrostatics,  meteoro- 
logy, medicine,  chemistry,  but  also  natural  theology,  and  psy- 
chology, which,"  he  observes,  "  have  been,  in  his  opinion,  most 
unnaturally  disjoined  from  physiology  by  philosophers."  — 
"Spirit,"  he  adds,  "which  here  comprises  only  the  Supreme 
Being  and  the  human  Soul,  is  surely  as  much  included  under  the 
notion  of  natural  object  as  body  is ;  and  is  knowable  to  the  philoso- 
pher purely  in  the  same  way,  by  observation  and  experience."^ 
In  what  manner  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind  came 
to  be  considered  as  a  branch  of  metaphysics,  and  to  be  classed 
with  the  frivolous  sciences  which  are  commonly  included  under 
the  same  name,  is  well  known  to  all  who  are  conversant  with 
literary  history.  It  may  be  proper,  however,  to  mention  here, 
for  the  information  of  some  of  my  readers,  that  the  word 
Metaphysics  is  of  no  older  date  than  the  publication  of  Aris- 
totle's works  by  Andronicus  of  Ehodes,  one  of  the  learned  men 
into  whose  hands  the  manuscripts  of  that  philosopher  fell 
after  they  were  brought  by  Sylla  from  Athens  to  Kome.  To 
fourteen  books  in  these  manuscripts,  which  had  no  distinguish- 
ing title,  Andronicus  is  said  to  have  prefixed  the  words  Ta 
fiera  ra  if>vaucay  either  to  denote  the  place  which  they  occu- 
pied in  Aristotle's  own  arrangement,  (immediately  after  the 
Physics,)  or  to  point  out  that  which  it  appeared  to  the  Editor 
they  ought  to  hold  in  the  order  of  study. 

*  Philosophy  of  Rhetoric^  vol.  i.  p.  Btychology;  the  former  of  which  was 
143,  first  edit— It  were  to  be  wished  introduced  by  the  schoolmen,  and  the 
that  Locke  and  Campbell,  in  the  pus-  latter,  which  appears  to  me  equally  ex- 
sages  quoted  above,  had  made  use  of  the  ceptionable,  has  been  sanctioned  by  the 
word  mind  instead  ofspiritf  which  seems  authority  of  some  late  writers  of  consi- 
to  imply  a  hypothesis  concerning  tlio  derable  note ;  in  particular,  of  Dr.  Camp- 
nature  or  essence  of  the  sentient  or  bell  and  of  Dr.  Beattic.  [The  word 
thinking  principle,  altogether  uncon-  Noology  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  pre- 
nected  with  our  conclusions  concerning  ferable  to  either.  As  from  N«t;f,  locus* 
its  phenomena  and  their  general  laws.  principiorum,  Noology  would  bo  too 
For  the  same  reason,  I  am  diaposed  to  narrow.  Psychology  is  now  universally 
object  to  the  words  Pneumatalogy  and  established. — Ed."] 
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Notwitlistanding  the  mificeUaneous  nature  of  these  books, 
the  Peripatetics  seem  to  have  considered  them  as  all  belonging 
to  one  science ;  the  great  object  of  which  they  conceived  to  be, 
Jirat^  to  treat  of  those  attributes  which  are  common  to  Matter 
and  to  Mind ;  secondly^  of  things  separate  from  Matter,  par- 
ticularly of  God,  and  of  the  subordinate  minds  which  they 
supposed  to  carry  on  the  physical  changes  exliibited  in  the 
universe.  A  notion  of  Metaphysics  nearly  the  same  was 
adopted  by  the  Peripatetics  of  the  Christian  Church.  They 
distinguished  its  two  branches  by  the  titles  of  Ontology  and 
Natural  Theology;  the  former  relating  to  Being  in  general, 
the  latter  to  God  and  to  Angels.  To  these  branches  the 
Schoolmen  added  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  as 
relating  to  an  immaterial  substance;  distinguishing  this  last 
science  by  the  title  of  Pneumatology* 

From  this  arrangement  of  Natural  Theology,  and  of  the 
Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  they  were  not  very  likely  to 
prosper,  as  they  gradually  came  to  be  studied  with  the  same 
spirit  as  Ontology,  which  may  safely  be  pronounced  to  be  the 
most  idle  and  absurd  speculation  that  ever  employed  the  human 
faculties.  Nor  has  the  evil  been  yet  remedied  by  the  contempt 
into  which  the  Schoolmen  have  fallen  in  more  modem  times. 
On  the  contrary,  as  their  arrangement  of  the  objects  of  Meta- 
physics is  still  very  generally  retained,  the  Philosophy  of  the 
Mind  is  not  unfrequently  understood,  even  by  those  who  have 
a  predilection  for  the  study  of  it,  as  a  speculation  much  more 
analogous  to  Ontology  than  to  Physics ;  while,  in  the  public 
opinion,  notwithstanding  the  new  aspect  it  begins  to  assume, 
in  consequence  of  the  lights  struck  out  by  Bacon,  Locke,  and 
their  followers,  it  continues  to  share  largely  in  that  discredit 
which  has  been  justly  inciu-red  by  the  greater  part  of  those 
discussions,  to  which,  in  common  with  it,  the  epithet  Metotr- 
physical  is  indiscriminately  applied  by  the  nuiltitude. 

I  have  been  led  into  this  detail,  not  from  the  most  distant 


*  [Pneumatology  was  hy  the  ►School- 
men, ill  their  theological  Bvstems,  very 
commnnly  applied  to  the  tjencrol  doc- 


trine of  mtWa— Divine,  Angelic,  Hu- 
man—  Ed.] 
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idea  of  proposing  any  alteration  in  that  use  of  the  words  Meta- 
physics and  Physics,  which  has  now  universally  obtained,  but 
merely  to  guard  myself  against  the  charge  of  affectation  or 
singularity,  when  I  so  often  recur  in  these  pages  to  the 
analogy  between  the  inductive  science  of  Mind  and  the  in- 
ductive science  of  Matter.  The  attempt  which  has  been  made 
of  late,  by  some  very  ingenious  writers,  to  dispute  the  claims 
of  the  former  to  so  honourable  an  aflftnity,  must  plead  my 
apology  for  the  length  of  the  preceding  discussion,  as  well  as 
for  some  remarks  which  I  now  propose  to  offer  upon  the  argu- 
ments which  have  been  alleged  in  opposition  to  its  pretensions. 
To  myself,  I  must  own,  that  the  more  I  reflect  on  the  subject, 
the  more  close  and  striking  does  the  analogy  appear. 


CHAPTER  II. 


[some  objections  relative  to  the  philosophy  of  mnv 

OBVIATED.] 

When  I  first  ventured  to  appear  before  the  public  as  an 
author,  I  resolved  that  nothing  should  ever  induce  me  to  enter 
into  any  controversy  in  defence  of  my  conclusions,  but  to  leave 
them  to  stand  or  to  fall  by  their  own  evidence.  From  the  plan 
of  inductive  investigation  which  I  was  conscious  of  having 
steadily  followed,  as  far  as  I  was  able,  I  knew,  that  whatever 
mistakes  might  be  detected  in  the  execution  of  my  design,  no 
such  fatal  consequences  were  to  be  dreaded  to  my  general 
undertaking,  as  might  have  been  justly  apprehended,  had  I 
presented  to  the  world  a  connected  system,  founded  on  gra- 
tuitous hypotheses,  or  on  arbitrary  definitions.  The  detections, 
on  the  contrary,  of  my  occasional  erroi-s,  would,  I  flattered 
myself,  from  the  invariable  consistency  and  harmony  of  truth, 
throw  new  lights  on  those  inquiries  which  I  had  conducted 
with  greater  success ;  as  the  correction  of  a  trifling  misstate- 
ment in  an  authentic  history  is  often  found,  by  completing  an 
imperfect  link,  or  reconciling  a  seeming  contradiction,  to  dispel 
the  doubts  which  hung  over  the  more  faithful  and  accurate 
details  of  the  narrative. 

In  this  hope,  I  was  fortified  by  the  following  sentence  of 
Lord  Bacon,  which  I  thought  I  might  apply  to  myself  without 
incurring  the  charge  of  presumption.  "  Nos  autem,  si  qua  in 
re  vel  male  credidimus,  vel  obdormivimus  et  minus  attendimus, 
vel  defecimus  in  via  et  inquisitionem  abrupimus,  nihilo  minus 
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iiotari  et  separari  possint ;  atque  etiam,  ut  facilis  et  expedita  sit 
laborum  nostrorum  continuatio/' 

As  this  indifference,  however,  about  tlie  fate  of  my  pvticular 
doctrines,  arose  from  a  deep-rooted  conviction,  both  of  the 
importance  of  my  subject,  and  of  the  soundness  of  my  plan,  it 
was  impossible  for  me  to  be  insensible  to  such  criticisms  as 
were  directed  against  either  of  these  two  fundamental  assump- 
tions. Some  criticisms  of  this  description  I  had,  from  the  first, 
anticipated ;  and  I  would  not  have  failed  to  obviate  them  in 
the  introduction  to  my  former  work,  if  I  had  not  been  afraid  to 
expose  myself  to  the  imputation  of  prolixity,  by  conjuring  up 
objections  for  the  purpose  of  refuting  them.  I  longed,  there- 
fore, for  an  opportunity  of  being  able  to  state  these  objections 
in  the  less  suspicious  words  of  another ;  and  still  more  in  the 
words  of  some  writer,  whose  talents  might  contribute  to  draw 
the  public  attention  to  an  argument,  in  which  I  conceived  the 
credit  of  my  favourite  studies  to  be  so  peculiarly  interested. 
For  such  an  opportunity,  I  am  indebted  to  a  very  able  article 
in  the  Edinburgh  Review  ;  in  replying  to  which,  I  shall  have 
occasion  to  obviate  most  of  the  objections  which  I  had  foreseen, 
as  well  as  various  others  which,  I  must  own,  had  never  occurred 
to  me.^ 

The  censures  which,  in  this  article,  fall  personally  on  myself, 
are  expressed  with  a  delicacy  well  entitled  to  my  sincere  thanks, 
and  are  intermingled  with  many  flattering  expressions  of  re- 
gard from  my  unknown,  but  friendly  critic : — and  of  the  more 
general  and  weighty  animadversions  on  the  practical  utility  of 
my  studies,  I  have  but  little  reason  to  complain,  when  I  con- 
sider that  they  apply  with  equal  force,  not  only  to  such  writers 
as  Ijocke,  Condillac,  and  Reid,  but  in  a  far  greater  degree  to 
the  Father  of  Experimental  Philosophy.  How  exactly  those 
views  of  mine,  which  have,  on  this  occasion,  been  called  in 
question,  coincide  with  the  general  spirit  of  the  Novum 

*  Edinburgh  Hei^iew,  vol.  iii.  p.  269,  derstood  that  he  candidly  acknowledged 

ct  aeq.     [This  article   (a  review  of  his  objections  to  have  been  here  oh- 

Stewart's  Life  of  lieid,  1804)  was  writ-  viated.— isr/.] 
toil  bv  Francis  Jeffrey ;  and  I  have  un- 
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Organum,  will,  I  trust,  ap|)ear  fro!U  the  following  remarks, 
which  will  amount  much  less  to  a  laboured  defence  of  my  own 
opinions,  than  to  a  correction  of  what  I  conceive  to  be  a  very 
mistaken  representation  of  Lord  Bacon's  doctrinw.^ 

"  Inductive  philosophy,"  we  are  told,  "  or  that  which  pro- 
ceeds upon  the  careful  observation  of  facts,  may  be  applieii  to 
two  diflferent  classes  of  phenomena.  The  first  are  those  that 
can  be  made  the  subject  of  proper  experiment,  where  the  sub- 
stances are  actually  in  our  power,  and  the  judgment  and  artifice 
of  the  inquirer  can  be  efiectually  employed  to  arrange  and 
combine  them  in  such  a  way  as  to  disclose  their  most  hidden 
properties  and  relations.  The  other  class  of  phenomena  are 
those  that  occur  in  substances  that  are  placed  altogether 
beyond  our  reach,  the  order  and  succession  of  which  we  are 
generally  unable  to  control,  and  as  to  which  we  can  do  little 
more  than  collect  and  record  the  laws  by  which  they  appear  to 
be  governed.  These  substances  are  not  the  object  of  «rpert- 
meniy  but  of  observation ;  and  the  knowledge  we  may  obt^iin, 
by  carefully  watching  their  variations,  is  of  a  kind  that  docs 
not  directly  increase  the  power  whicli  we  might  otherwise  have 
had  over  them.  It  seems  evident,  however,  that  it  is  princi- 
pally in  tlie  former  of  these  departments,  or  the  strict  expert- 
mental  philosophy,  that  those  splendid  improvements  have  been 
made,  which  have  erected  so  vast  a  trophy  to  the  pro8i)ective 
genius  of  Bacon.  The  astronomy  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  is  no 
exception  to  this  general  remark ;  all  that  mere  observation 


'  My  desire  to  obviato  the  ofit>ct  of 
these  minstatements,  inuht  apologize  for 
the  Latin  extracts  from  Deacon,  with 
which  I  am  obliged  to  load  a  few  pai^s 
of  this  Dissertation,  I  once  intended 
to  have  tnmslated  them,  bnt  found  my- 
self quite  unable  to  preserve  the  weight  y 
and  authoritative  tone  of  the  original. 
There  is  something,  besides,  in  the 
ipsutsima  verba  employed  by  Bacon, 
which  every  person,  much  conversant 
with  \m  works,  regards  with  a  sort  of 
religious  reverence,  and  which,  certainly, 
lays  hold  of  the  imagination  and  of  the 


memory  with  peculiar  facility  and  force. 
1  wish,  at  the  same  time,  most  anxiously 
to  see  an  English  version  of  the  Nffwm 
Orf/anuint  executed  by  some  skilful 
hand,  in  onler  to  bring  it  within  the 
reach  of  a  more  numerous  class  of 
readers.  1  do  not  know  a  more  accept- 
able service  which  any  individind  could 
render  to  pliiloHophy,  and  the  extren)6 
difiicidty  of  the  task  would  render  it  an 
undertaking  worthy  of  the  greatest 
talents.  [Mr.  .Tames  Glasfonl  wns  pro- 
bably in  the  author's  eye.j 
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could  do  to  determine  the  moveuieiits  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
had  been  accomplished  by  the  star-gazers  who  preceded  him  ; 
and  the  law  of  gravitation,  which  he  afterwards  applied  to  the 
planetary  system,  was  first  calculated  and  ascertained  by  ea^pe- 
riments  performed  upon  substances  which  were  entirely  at  his 
disposal. 

"  It  will  scarcely  be  denied  either,  that  it  is  almost  exclu- 
sively to  this  department  of  experiment  that  Lord  Bacon  has 
directed  the  attention  of  his  followers.  His  fundamental 
maxim  is,  that  Knowledge  is  Power  ;*  and  the  great  problem 
which  he  constantly  aims  at  resolving,  is,  in  what  manner  the 
nature  of  any  substance  or  quality  may,  by  experiment,  be  so 
detected  and  ascertained,  as  to  enable  us  to  manage  it  at  our 
pleasure.  The  greater  part  of  the  Novum  Organum^  accord- 
ingly, is  taken  up  with  rules  and  examples  for  contriving  and 


*  [A  maxim,  which,  if  not  enouDced 
by  Bacon  in  precisely  these  terms,  is 
frequently  inculcated  by  him  in  others 
equally  explicit.  As  the  saying  has, 
however,  on  very  imposing  authority, 
been  denied  to  him,  I  shall  quote  a  few 
specimens  of  his  assertion  of  the  truth ; 
which,  T  may  observe,  Mr.  Stewart 
everywhere  adopts. 

The  following  is  from  the  Cogitata 
e'  Visa: — "  Uominis  autem  imperium 
sola  scientia  constare;  taTitum  enim 
potest  quantum  scit:  neque  ullas  vires 
natural ium  caussarum  catenam  perfrin- 
gerc  possci  naturam  enim  non  aliter 
qnani  parendo  vinci." 

The  following  again  is  from  the 
Novum  Organum^  in  the  Distributio 
Opens : — "  Homo  enim,  naturse  minister 
ct  interprcs,  tantum  facit  ct  intelligit, 
quantum  de  natune  ordine  opcre  vel 
nicnte  obscrvavcrit ;  nec  amplius  scit, 
aut  potest.  Neque  enim  ulhe  vires  caus- 
sarum catenam  solvere  aut  pcrfringere 
possint,  neque  natura  aliter  quam 
parendo  vincitnr.  Itaqne  intentionos 
geminie  illao  humanae,  scilicet  Sckntue 
ft  Potentifp.  ver^  h  idem  cnincidunf  : 


ct  fnistratio  operura  maxim^  fit  ex  igno- 
ratione  caussarum." 

Finally,  to  adduce  the  Advancement 
of  Learning;  (Power  and  Knowledge 
being  also  here  used  in  a  different  rela- 
tion,) if  the  running  title  were  by  Bacon, 
the  question  would  be  at  once  deter- 
mined, for  there  we  have  "  Knowledge 
is  Power.''^  But  to  quote  the  text,  near 
the  end  of  the  first  book,  we  have,  inter 
alia : — "  There  is  no  power  on  earth 
which  sctteth  up  a  throne  or  cliair  of 
state  in  the  spirits  and  souls  of  men, 
and  in  their  cogitations,  imaginations, 
opinions,  and  beliefs,  hut  knowledge  and 
learning.** 

The  maxim  is,  in  fact,  involved  in  the 
saying  of  Bacon,  once  and  again  iterated 
by  him,  and  perhaps  from  him  the  one 
most  usually  quoted : — Naturam  non 
aliter  quam  parendo  vinci.^'  For  whilst 
ho  here  explicitly  declares,  that  we  exert 
a  complete  power  over  nature,  only  by 
obeying  her  laws  ;  and  as  a  law  can 
only  be  obeyed,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
known  ;  in  Physics,  coniK»quently, 
Knowledge  is  Power. — Kd.] 
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conductiug  experiments;  and  the  chief  advantage  which  he 
seems  to  have  expected  from  the  progress  of  these  inquiries, 
appears  to  be  centered  in  the  enlargement  of  man's  dominion 
over  the  .material  universe  which  he  inhabits.  To  the  mere 
observer,  therefore,  his  laws  of  philosophizing,  except  where 
they  are  prohibitory  laws,  have  but  little  application ;  and  to 
such  an  inquirer,  the  rewards  of  his  philosophy  scarcely  appear 
to  have  been  promised.  It  is  evident,  indeed,  that  no  direct 
utility  can  result  from  the  most  accurate  observations  of  occur- 
rences which  we  cannot  control,  and  that,  for  the  uses  to  which 
such  observations"  may  afterwards  be  turned,  we  are  indebted, 
not  so  much  to  the  observer,  as  to  the  person  who  discovered 
the  application.  It  also  appears  to  be  pretty  evident,  that,  in 
the  art  of  observation  itself,  no  very  great  or  fundamental  im- 
provement can  be  expected.  Vigilance  and  attention  are  all 
that  can  ever  be  required  in  any  observer,  and  though  a  talent 
for  methodical  arrangement  may  facilitate  to  others  the  study 
of  the  facts  that  have  been  collected,  it  does  not  appear  how 
our  knowledge  of  these  facts  can  be  increased,  by  any  new 
method  of  describing  them.  Facts  that  we  are  unable  to  modify 
or  direct,  in  short,  can  only  be  the  objects  of  observation  ;  and 
observation  can  only  inform  us  that  they  exist,  and  that  their 
succession  appears  to  be  governed  by  certain  general  laws. 

"  In  the  proper  experimental  philosophy,  every  acquisition 
of  knowledge  is  an  increase  of  power ;  because  the  knowledge 
is  necessarily  derived  from  some  intentional  disj)osition  of  mate- 
rials, which  we  may  always  command  in  the  same  manner.  In 
the  philosophy  of  observation  it  is  merely  a  gratification  of  our 
curiosity.  By  experiment,  too,  we  generally  acquire  a  pretty 
correct  knowledge  of  the  causes  of  the  phenomena  wc  produce, 
as  we  ourselves  distribute  and  arrange  the  circumstances  upon 
which  they  depend ;  while  in  matters  of  mere  observation,  the 
assignment  of  causes  must  always  be  in  a  good  degree  conjec- 
tural, inasmuch  as  we  have  no  means  of  separating  the  preced- 
ing phenomena,  or  deciding  otherwise  than  by  analogy,  to  which 
of  them  the  succeeding  event  is  to  be  attributed."* 

*  [L.  c.  pp.  273  275.] 
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As  the  whole  of  this  passage  tends  to  depreciate  the  import- 
ance of  a  very  large  department  of  Physics,  no  less  than  of  the 
science  of  Mind,  the  discussion  to  which  it  leads  becomes  in- 
teresting to  philosophers  of  every  description ;  and,  therefore,  it 
is  unnecessary  for  me  to  make  any  apology,  either  for  the  length 
of  the  quotation,  or  for  that  of  the  examination  which  I  pro- 
pose to  bestow  on  it.  It  is  sufficient  for  me  to  remind  my 
readers,  that,  in  the  remarks  which  follow,  I  plead  the  cause 
not  only  of  Locke  and  his  followers,  but  of  such  atar-goasers  as 
Tycho  Brahe,  Kepler,  Galileo,  and  Copernicus. 

That  it  is  by  means  of  experiments,  judiciously  conducted, 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  discoveries  in  modem  physics  have 
been  made,  I  readily  admit.  Nay,  I  am  satisfied,  that  it  is  by 
a  skilful  use  of  this  great  organ  of  investigation,  much  more 
than  by  any  improvements  in  the  art  of  observing  the  spon- 
taneous appearances  of  the  universe,  that  the  physical  inquiries 
of  Bacon's  followers  are  chiefly  characterized,  when  contrasted 
with  those  of  the  ancient  schools.  The  astronomical  cycles 
handed  down  to  us  from  the  most  remote  antiquity ;  the  im- 
mense treasure  of  facts  with  respect  to  natural  history,  pre- 
served in  the  works  of  Aristotle  and  of  Pliny ;  and  the  singu- 
larly accurate  histories  of  the  phenomena  of  disease,  which 
some  of  the  Greek  physicians  are  allowed  to  have  bequeathed 
to  posterity,  abundantly  justify  the  remark  which  was  long  ago 
made  by  a  medical  writer,  that,  "  if  the  ancients  were  not 
accustomed  to  interrogate  Nature,  they,  at  least,  listened  to  her 
with  an  unremitted  attention/'^ 

In  farther  illustration  of  the  utility  of  experiment,  it  may  be 
remarked,  that,  in  proportion  as  a  particular  science  opens  a 
field  to  address  and  invention,  in  thus  extorting  the  secrets  of 
Nature,  the  rate  of  its  progress  is  subjected  to  human  genius 
and  industry.  What  is  the  great  cause  of  the  uncertainty  in 
which  Medicine  continues  to  be  involved  ?  Is  it  not,  that,  in 
addition  to  the  difficulties  which  it  has  to  struggle  with,  in 
common  with  the  other  branches  of  physical  knowledge,  it 
depends,  more  than  any  of  the  rest,  upon  accident  for  its  im- 

*  Van  Doeveren. 
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provement  ?  The  experimentum  periculosumj  and  judicium 
difficile^  are  complaints  as  old  as  the  time  of  Hippocrates. 

While,  however,  I  make  this  concession  in  favour  of  experi^ 
menty  as  the  most  powerful  organ  we  can  employ  in  the  study 
of  Nature ;  and  admit,  in  their  fullest  extent,  the  advantages 
peculiar  to  those  sciences  in  which  we  can,  at  pleasure,  avail 
ourselves  of  its  aid, — I  must  be  allowed  to  add,  that  I  am  im- 
able  to  perceive  the  slightest  connexion  between  the  premises 
and  the  conclusion  which  they  have  been  employed  to  establish. 
The  diflTerence  between  Experiment  and  Observation  consists 
merely  in  the  comparative  rapidity  with  which  they  accomplish 
their  discoveries;  or  rather  in  the  comparative  command  we 
possess  over  them,  as  instruments  for  the  investigation  of  truth. 
The  discoveries  of  both,  when  actually  effected,  are  so  precisely 
of  the  same  kind,  that  it  may  safely  be  affirmed,  there  is  not  a 
single  proposition  true  of  the  one,  which  will  not  be  found  to 
hold  equally  with  respect  to  the  other.  It  ought  to  Ik?  remem- 
bered, too,  that  it  is  in  those  branches  of  knowledge,  where 
there  is  least  room  for  experiment,  and  where  the  laws  of 
nature  are  only  to  he  detected  by  cautiously  collecting  and 
combining  a  multitude  of  casual  observations,  that  the  merits 
of  the  philosopher  are  the  greatest,  where  he  succeeils  in  his 
researches. 

That  the  conclusions  of  the  astronomical  observer,  with  re- 
spect to  the  laws  by  which  the  phenomena  of  the  heavens  are 
regulated,  contribute  in  any  degree  to  extend  the  sphere  of  his 
power  over  the  objects  of  his  study,  no  star-gazer,  so  far  as  I 
know,  has  yet  boasted.  But  have  these  conclusions  had  no 
effect  in  extending  his  power  over  that  scene  where  he  is  him- 
self destined  to  be  the  principal  actor  ?  Have  they  contributed 
nothing  to  the  progress  of  chronology  and  of  geography ;  or  to 
the  improvement  of  that  art  which,  by  guiding  his  course 
across  the  pathless  ocean,  has  completed  the  empire  of  man 
over  the  globe  ?  One  thing,  at  least,  is  evident,  that  Newton's 
discovery  of  the  law  of  Gravitation,  notwithstanding  the  experi- 
ments which  supplied  him  with  some  data  essential  to  his 
results,  has  added  nothing  to  the  jwwer  of  man,  the  utility  of 
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which  does  not  resolve  into  the  same  general  principle,  with 
that  of  the  observations  of  Tycho  Brahe  and  of  Kepler.  The 
planetary  system  still  remains  as  little  subject  to  our  control  as 
before;  and  all  that  we  have  gained  is,  that  by  synthetical 
reasonings  from  the  theory  of  gravitation,  we  have  been  enabled 
to  ascertain  various  astronomical  elements  of  the  highest  prac- 
tical utility,  with  a  precision  which  mere  observation  was  in- 
competent to  attain. 

It  is  indeed  true,  "  that  for  the  iLses  to  which  astronomical 
and  all  other  observations  may  be  turned,  we  are  indebted,  not 
so  much  to  the  observer,  as  to  the  person  who  discovered  the 
application."  But  is  not  the  case  exactly  the  same  with  the 
knowledge  we  derive  directly  from  experiment  ?  and  what  are 
the  respects  in  which  the  mere  observer  sinks  below  the  level 
of  the  mere  empiric  ? 

With  regard  to  astronomical  observations,  it  must  be  farther 
acknowledged,  that  they  bestow  on  man  no  mechanical  power 
over  the  heavens,  analogous  to  the  command  he  ha«  acquired 
over  fire,  water,  steam,  the  strength  of  the  lower  animals,  and 
various  other  physical  agents.  But  this  is  owing  chiefly  to  the 
distances  and  magnitudes  of  the  objects  to  which  the  astro- 
nomer directs  his  attention ;  circumstances  quite  unconnected 
with  any  specific  diflference  between  the  knowledge  acquired  by 
observation  and  by  experiment.  Indeed,  in  the  case  of  the 
physical  agents  first  mentioned,  it  may  be  fairly  questioned, 
which  of  these  two  organs  of  discovery  has  had  the  principal 
share  in  pointing  them  out  to  the  notice  of  mankind. 

In  compensation  for  the  inability  of  the  astronomer  to  con- 
trol those  movements  of  which  he  studies  the  laws,  he  may 
boast,  as  I  already  hinted,  of  the  immense  accession  of  a  more 
useful  power  which  his  discoveries  have  added  to  the  human 
race,  on  the  surface  of  their  own  planet.  It  would  be  endless 
to  enumerate  all  the  practical  uses  to  which  his  labours  are 
subservient.  It  is  sufficient  for  me  to  repeat  an  old,  but  very 
striking  reflection,  that  the  only  accurate  knowledge  which  man 
possesses  of  the  surface  of  the  earth,  has  been  derived  from  the 
previous  knowledge  he  had  acquired  of  the  phenomena  of  the 
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stara  Is  it  possible  to  produce  a  more  apposite,  or  a  more 
andeniable  proof  of  the  universality  of  Bacon's  maxim,  that 
Knowledge  18  Potoer,'*  than  a  fact  which  demonstrates  tho 
essential  aid  which  man  has  derived,  in  asserting  his  dominion 
over  this  lower  world,  from  a  branch  of  science  which  seems,  at 
first  view,  fitted  only  to  gratify  a  speculative  curiosity;  and 
which,  in  its  infancy,  served  to  amuse  the  leisure  of  the  Chal- 
dean shepherd  ?  To  those  who  have  imbibed  the  spirit  of 
Bacon's  philosophy,  it  is  superfluous  to  add,  that  it  was  in  this 
refined  and  enlarged  sense  of  his  aphorism,  far  more  than  in  its 
obvious  and  partial  application  to  the  new  resources  which  experi- 
ments have  occasionally  lent  to  the  mechanician,  that  Bacon  him- 
self wished  to  be  understood,  when  he  so  often  repeats  it  in  the 
same  words,  with  an  air  of  triumph,  in  the  course  of  his  writings. 

Let  us  now  attend  to  the  application  which  is  made  of  these 
preliminary  considerations  to  the  Human  Mind.  "  The  science 
of  metaphysics,"  it  is  asserted,  ^  depends  upon  observation,  and 
not  upon  experiment ;  and  all  reasonings  upon  mind  proceed, 
accordingly,  upon  a  reference  to  that  general  observation  which 
all  men  are  supposed  to  have  made,  and  not  on  any  particular 
experiments,  which  are  known  only  to  the  inventor.  The  pro- 
vince of  philosophy  in  this  department,  therefore,  is  the  province 
of  observation  only ;  and  in  this  department  the  greater  part  of 
that  code  of  laws,  which  Bacon  has  provided  for  the  regulation 
of  experimental  induction,  is  plainly  without  authority.  In 
metaphyaicSy  certainly^  knowledge  ia  not  power  ;  and  instead  of 
producing  new  phenomena  to  elucidate  the  old,  by  well-contrived 
and  well-conducted  experiments,  the  most  diligent  inquirer  can 
do  no  more  than  register  and  arrange  the  appearances,  which 
he  can  neither  account  for  nor  control."* 

In  proof  of  this,  it  is  alleged  that  "  we  feel,  and  perceive,  and 
remember,  without  any  purpose  or  contrivance  of  ours,  and  have 
evidently  no  power  over  the  mechanism  by  which  those  func- 
tions are  performed.  We  may  describe  and  distinguish  those 
operations  of  mind,  indeed,  with  more  or  less  attention  or  exact- 
ness, but  we  cannot  subject  them  to  experiment,  nor  alter  their 

•  [T^  c.  p.  275.] 
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nature  by  any  process  of  investigation.  We  cannot  decompose 
our  perceptions  in  a  crucible,  nor  divide  our  sensations  with  a 
prism ;  nor  can  we,  by  art  and  contrivance,  produce  any  com- 
bination of  thoughts  or  emotions,  besides  those  with  which  all 
men  are  provided  by  nature.  No  metaphysician  expects  by 
analysis,  to  discover  a  new  power,  or  to  excite  a  new  sensation 
in  the  mind,  as  a  chemist  discovers  a  new  earth  or  a  new  metal ; 
nor  can  he  hope,  by  any  process  of  synthesis,  to  exhibit  a  men- 
tal combination,  different  from  any  that  nature  has  produced  in 
the  minds  of  other  persons."* 

So  far  as  this  reasoning  proceeds  merely  on  the  alleged  infe- 
riority of  Observation  to  Experiment,  as  a  source  of  power  or  of 
useful  knowledge,  I  have  nothing  to  add,  in  the  way  of  refuta- 
tion, to  what  I  have  already  advanced.  Supposing  all  the  know- 
ledge we  possess  of  mind  to  be  derived  from  observation  solely, 
it  would  uot  therefore  follow,  that  the  Philosophy  of  Mind  must 
necessarily  yield  to  Physics  in  practical  utility.  The  diflBiculty 
of  the  study  would,  indeed,  appear  proportionally  greater ;  but 
no  inference  could  fairly  be  drawn,  from  this  circumstance,  to 
depreciate  the  value  of  the  conclusions  to  which  it  might  lead. 

But  is  it,  indeed,  true,  in  the  full  latitude  of  the  critic's  as- 
sertion, that  "  the  science  of  Metaphysics"^  (meaning,  by  that 
phrase,  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind)  "  depends  upon 
observation,  and  not  upon  experiment  ?"  Even  in  the  case  of 
our  perceptions^  the  most  favourable  by  far  for  his  purpose 
which  he  could  possibly  have  selected,  this  proposition  seems  to 
me  altogether  unfounded.  We  cannot,  indeed,  decompose  them 
in  a  crucible,  in  the  literal  sense  of  these  words ;  but  is  there 
no  possibility  of  decomposing  them  by  such  experimental  pro- 
cesses as  are  suited  to  the  nature  of  the  subject  ?    Of  this  no 

•  [L.  c  p.  275.]  would  be  understood  to  confine  my  re- 

*  After  what  I  have  already  said  on  marks  solely  to  the  inductive  Philosophy 
the  vagueness  of  the  word  Metaphysics,  of  the  Human  Mind.  That  tin's  was 
and  the  iiitility  of  most  of  the  studies  the  science  which  the  writer  had  in  his 
which  are  referred  to  that  very  compre-  eye,  when  he  asserted  that  "  metaphy- 
hensive  title,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  for  sics  depend  upon  observation,  and  not 
me  to  add,  that,  in  controverting  the  upon  experiment,"  appears  manifestly 
position  which  has  just  been  quoted,  I  from  the  whole  of  the  context. 
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better  proof  can  be  given  than  Berkeley's  Theory  of  Vision, 
more  particularly  his  analysis  of  the  means  by  which  experi- 
ence enables  us  to  judge  of  the  distances  and  magnitudes  of 
objects.  It  is,  at  least,  an  attempt  towai-ds  an  experimental 
decomposition  of  our  perceptions ;  and,  in  my  opinion,  (altliough 
I  have  always  thought  that  much  is  still  wanting  to  render  the 
theory  completely  satisfactory,)  a  most  successful,  as  well  as 
original  attempt,  so  far  as  it  goes.  Numberless  illustrations  of 
the  same  thing  might  be  produced  from  the  subsequent  specu- 
lations of  Smith,  Jurin,  Porterfield,  Reid,  and  others,  with 
respect  to  those  phenomena  of  vision  which  are  immediately 
connected  with  the  Philosophy  of  the  Mind.  Nor  is  it  to  this 
class  of  our  perceptions  alone,  that  the  ex{)eriu)ental  researches 
of  our  predecessors  have  been  confined.  To  draw  the  line  be- 
tween the  original  and  acquired  iKjrceptions  which  we  receive 
by  some  of  our  other  senses,  more  especially  by  those  of  Hear- 
ing and  of  Feeling,  is  a  problem  equally  difficult  and  interesting ; 
and  of  which  no  pretended  solution  would,  in  the  present  times, 
attract  one  moment  s  notice,  which  rested  on  any  otlier  basis 
than  that  of  Experiment. 

I  have  confined  myself,  in  what  I  have  now  said,  to  the 
researches  of  inductive  philosophy  concerning  our  Perceptions ; 
because  this  is  the  instance  upon  which  the  critic  himself  has 
thought  proper  to  fix.  The  extensive  province,  however,  of 
Experiment  in  the  science  of  mind,  will  appear  in  an  incom- 
parably stronger  light  to  those  who  follow  out  the  subject,  by 
observing  the  use  which  has  been  made  of  this  organ  of  in- 
vestigation, in  analyzing  the  phenomena  connected  with  some 
of  our  other  intellectual  powers ; — the  phenomena,  for  example, 
of  Attention,  of  Association,  of  Habit  in  general,  of  Memory, 
of  Imagination;  and,  above  all,  those  which  are  connected 
with  the  use  of  Language,  considered  as  an  instrument  of 
thought  and  of  reasoning. 

The  whole  of  a  philosopher  s  life,  indeed,  if  he  spends  it  to 
any  purpose,  is  one  continued  series  of  experiments  on  his  own 
faculties  and  powers;  and  the  superiority  he  possesses  over 
others,  arises  chiefly  from  the  general  rules  (never,  perhaps, 

VOL.  V.  c 
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expressed  verbdUy  even  to  himself)  which  he  has  deduced 
from  these  experiments; — experiments,  it  must  be  granted, 
not  carried  on  by  such  instruments  as  prisms  or  crucibles,  but 
by  an  apparatus  better  suited  to  the  intellectual  laboratory 
which  furnishes  their  materials.  Of  this  remark  I  hope  to  be 
able  to  produce  some  new  illustrations,  in  that  part  of  the  fol- 
lowing volume  in  which  I  propose  to  examine  the  process  by 
which  the  acquired  power  of  Taste  is  gradually  formed. 

As  to  the  minds  of  others^  it  is  undoubtedly  but  seldom  that 
we  have  the  means  of  subjecting  them  to  formal  and  premedi- 
tated experiments.  But  even  here,  many  exceptions  occur  to 
the  general  assertion  which  I  am  now  combating.  What  is 
the  whole  business  of  Education,  when  systematically  and 
judiciously  conducted,  but  a  practical  application  of  rules 
deduced  from  our  own  experiments,  or  from  tliose  of  others, 
on  the  most  effectual  modes  of  developing  and  of  cultivating 
the  intellectual  faculties  and  the  moral  principles  ?  I  lay  but 
little  stress,  comparatively,  on  those  rare,  though  inestimable 
opportunities  of  gratifying  an  experimental  curiosity,  which 
are  presented  by  the  Blind  and  the  Deaf,  when  they  are 
qualified  to  give  a  distinct  account  of  their  peculiar  percep- 
tions, feelings,  and  habits  of  thought;  nor  on  such  extraor- 
dinary cases  as  that  of  the  young  man  couched  by  Cheselden, 
whose  simple  and  intelligent  statement  of  what  he  experienced 
on  his  first  introduction  to  the  visible  world,  discovers  powers 
of  observation  and  of  reflection,  as  well  as  of  clear  description, 
which  do  not  appear  to  have  been  equalled  in  any  of  the  similar 
instances  which  have  since  occurred. 

To  coimterbalance  the  disadvantages  which  the  Philosophy 
of  Mind  lies  under,  in  consequence  of  its  slender  stock  of 
experiments,  made  directly  and  intentionally  on  the  minds  of 
our  fellow-creatures,  Human  Life  exhibits  to  our  observation 
a  boundless  variety,  both  of  intellectual  and  moral  phenomena; 
by  a  diligent  study  of  which,  we  may  ascertain  almost  every 
point  that  we  could  wish  to  investigate,  if  we  had  experiments 
at  our  command.  The  difference  between  Observation  and 
Experiment,  in  this  instance,  considered  as  sources  of  know- 
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ledge,  is  merely  nominal;  amounting  nothing  more  than 
this,  that  the  fonner  presents  spontaneously  to  a  comprehen- 
sive and  combining  understanding,  results  exactly  similar  to 
those  which  the  latter  would  attempt  to  ascertain  by  a  more 
easy  and  rapid  process,  if  it  ^wssessed  the  opportunity.  Hardly, 
indeed,  can  any  experiment  be  imagined  which  has  not  already 
been  tried  by  the  hand  of  Nature ;  displaying,  in  the  infinite 
varieties  of  human  genius  and  pursuits,  the  astonishingly 
diversified  effects,  resulting  from  the  possible  combinations  of 
those  elementary  faculties  and  principles,  of  which  every  man 
is  conscious  in  himself  Savage  society,  and  all  the  difierent 
modes  of  civilisation the  different  callings  and  professions  of 
individuals,  whether  liberal  or  mechanical ; — the  prejudiced 
clown ; — the  factitious  man  of  fashion  ; — the  varying  phases  of 
character  from  infancy  to  old  age ; — the  prodigies  effected  by 
human  art  in  all  the  objects  around  us ; — laws, — government, — 
commerce, — religion ; — but,  above  all,  the  records  of  thought, 
preserved  in  those  volumes  which  fill  our  libraries ;  what  are 
they  but  experiments^  by  which  Nature  illustrates,  for  our  in- 
struction, on  her  own  grand  scale,  the  varied  range  of  Man's 
intellectual  faculties,  and  the  omniix)tence  of  Education  in 
fashioning  his  Mind  ? 

As  to  the  remark,  that  "no  metaphysician  expects,  by 
analysis,  to  discover  a  new  power,  or  to  excite  a  new  sensation 
in  the  mind,  as  the  chemist  discovers  a  new  earth  or  a  new 
metal,"  it  is  abiuidantly  obvious,  that  it  is  no  more  applicable 
to  the  anatomy  of  the  mind,  than  to  the  anatomy  of  the  body. 
After  all  the  researches  of  physiologists  on  this  last  subject, 
both  in  the  way  of  observation  and  of  experiment,  no  discovery 
has  yet  been  made  of  a  new  organ,  either  of  power  or  of  plea- 
sure, or  even  of  the  means  of  adding  a  cubit  to  the  human 
stature ;  but  it  does  not  therefore  follow  that  these  researches 
are  useless.  By  enlarging  his  knowledge  of  his  own  internal 
structure,  they  increase  Wxq  power  of  man  in  that  way  in  which 
alone  they  profess  to  increase  it.  They  Tiirnisli  him  with 
resounres  for  remedying  many  of  the  accidents  to  which  his 
health  and  his  life  are  liable;  for  recovering,  in  some  cases, 
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those  active  powers  which  disease  has  destroyed  or  impaired ; 
and,  in  others,  by  giving  sight  to  the  blind  and  hearing  to  the 
deaf,  for  awakening  powers  of  perception  which  were  dormant 
before.  Nor  must  we  overlook  what  they  liave  contributed,  in 
conjunction  with  the  arts  of  the  optician  and  of  the  mechanist, 
to  extend  tlie  sphere  of  those  senses,  and  to  prolong  their 
duration. 

If  we  consider,  in  like  manner,  the  practical  purposes  to 
which  the  anatomy  of  the  Mind  is  subservient,  we  shall  find 
the  parallel  infinitely  to  its  advantage.  What  has  medicine 
yet  effected  in  increasing  the  bodily  powers  of  man,  in  remedy- 
ing his  diseases,  or  in  lengthening  life,  which  can  bear  a 
moment's  comparison  with  the  prodigies  effected  by  Education, 
in  invigorating  his  intellectual  capacities,  in  forming  his 
moral  habits,  in  developing  his  sensitive  principles,  and  in 
unlocking  all  the  hidden  sources  of  internal  enjoyment  ?  Nor 
let  it  be  object^id,  that  education  is  not  a  branch  of  the  Phi- 
losophy of  the  Human  Mind.  So  far  as  it  is  effectual  and 
salutary,  it  is  founded  on  those  principles  of  our  nature  which 
have  forced  themselves  on  general  observation,  in  consequence 
of  the  experience  of  ages.  So  far  as  it  is  injudicious  and  hurt- 
ful, it  proceeds  upon  speculative  errors  and  prejudices,  which 
juster  views  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Mind  can  alone  correct. 
Would  it  not  necessarily  be  rendered  more  systematical  and 
enlightened,  if  the  powers  and  faculties  on  which  it  operates 
were  more  scientifically  examined  and  better  understood  ? 
The  medical  art,  it  must  be  remembered,  had  made  no  incon- 
siderable progress  before  anatomy  was  regarded  as  a  necessary 
preparation  for  the  study.  It  is  disputed  whether  Hippocrates 
himself  ever  dissected  a  human  subject ;  and  Galen  is  said  to 
have  undertaken  a  journey  to  Alexandria,  merely  to  gratify  his 
curiosity  by  the  sight  of  a  skeleton. 

It  is  curious  that  the  objection  which  we  are  now  consider- 
ing to  the  Philosophy  of  the  Mind,  is  the  very  same  in  sub- 
stance with  that  which  Socrates  urged  against  the  speculations 
of  natural  philosophers  in  his  age.  "He  would  ask,"  says 
Xenophon,  "  concerning  these  busy  inquirers  into  the  nature  of 
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such  things  as  are  only  to  be  produced  by  a  divine  power, — 
whether,  as  those  artists  who  have  been  instructed  in  some  art, 
believe  they  are  able  to  practise  it  at  pleasure,  so  they  having 
found  out  the  immediate  catise,  believe  they  shall  be  able,  for 
their  own  benefit,  or  that  of  others,  to  produce  winds  and  rain, 
the  vicissitudes  of  time,  or  the  change  of  seasons?  or  if,  indeed, 
altogether  destitute  of  tliis  hope,  they  could  content  themselves 
with  such  fruitless  knowledge  ? 

"  As  for  himself,  Man,  and  what  related  to  Man,  were  the 
only  subjects  on  which  he  chose  to  employ  his  inquiries  and  his 
conversation."^ 

I  have  quoted  these  sentences,  chiefly  as  they  afford  me  an 
opportunity  of  remarking,  that,  whereas  the  scepticism  of 
modem  Europe  has  been  confined,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the 
Philosophy  of  Mind,  that  of  antiquity  was  dii-ected  more  par- 
ticularly to  the  theories  which  pretended  to  explain  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  Material  Universe.  That  Socrates,  with  all  his 
zeal  for  the  advancement  of  Moral  Science,  was  a  complete 
sceptic  in  what  is  now  called  Physics,  ap{)ear8  sufficiently  from 
the  account  given  of  his  studies  in  the  first  chapter  of  the 
Memorahilid.  Nor  will  this  seem  at  all  surprising  to  those 
who  reflect  on  the  unprofitable  questions  about  wliich  (as  we 
learn  from  the  same  authority)  the  inquiries  of  Natural  Philo- 
sophers were  then  employed.  After  the  physical  discoveries, 
indeed,  which  have  distinguished  the  two  last  centuries,  the 
scepticism  of  this  truly  wise  man  is  apt  to  strike  us,  at  first 
sight,  as  altogether  weak  and  puerile  ;  but  does  not  this  very 
consideration  afford  to  those  who  now  cultivate  the  inductive 
Philosophy  of  Mind,  some  ground  of  hope  that  the  day  may 
yet  come,  when  a  juster  estimate  will  be  formed  of  the  value  of 
their  labours  ? 

It  is  not,  however,  on  future  contingencies  that  I  rest  my 
present  argument.  Notwithstanding  the  obscurity  and  uncer- 
tainty which  continue  to  involve  various  important  questions 

*  Translation  of  the  Memorabilia,  by  juhtice)  1  njust  refer  to  the  original. 
Mrs.  [Miss]  Fielding.  For  the  rest  of  [This  will  be  found  in  Book  i.  chap.  i. 
the  passage  (to  which  no  version  can  do     sect.  16. — Ed."] 
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connected  with  the  theory  of  our  internal  frame,  I  do  not 
scruple  to  contrast,  as  an  organ  of  Human  Power  and  of 
Human  Happiness,  the  Science  of  Mind,  even  in  its  present 
state  of  infancy,  with  the  discoveries  which  have  immortalized 
the  names  of  Boyle  and  of  Newton.  Nor  will  this  assertion 
seem  extravagant  or  paradoxical,  if  the  following  profound 
observations  of  Bacon  be  compared  with  the  value  of  that  gift 
which  he  himself  bequeathed  to  posterity. 

"  Noil  abs  re  fuerit,  tria  homiiuun  ambitionis  genera  et  quasi 
gradus  distinguere.  Primum  eorum,  qui  propriam  potentiam 
in  patria  sua  amplificare  cupiunt ;  quod  genus  vulgare  est  et 
degener.  tSecundum  eorum,  qui  jwitriae  potentiam  et  imperiuin 
inter  humanum  genus  amplificare  nituntur :  illud  plus  certe 
habet  dignitatis,  cupiditatis  baud  minus.  Quod  si  quis  humaui 
generis  ipsius  potentiam  et  imi)erium  in  rerum  uuiversitatem 
instaurare  et  amplificare  conetur ;  ca  proculdubio  ambitio  (si 
modo  ita  vocanda  sit)  reliquis  et  sauior  est  et  augustior.  Hom- 
iuis  autem  imiHJriimi  in  res,  in  solis  artibus  et  scientiis  ponitur. 
Nature  enim  non  imperatur,  nisi  parendo."^ 

"  Pncterea,  si  unius  alicujus  particularis  inventi  utilitas  ita 
liomines  affecerit,  ut  eum,  qui  genus  humanum  universum 
beneficio  aliquo  devincire  potuerit,  homine  majorem  putaverint, 
quanto  Celsius  videbitur,  tale  aliquid  invenire,  per  quod  alia 
omnia  expetlite  inveniri  possint."* 

In  order  to  depreciate  the  philosophical  merits  of  Bacon,  I 
have  sometimes  heard  an  enumeration  attempted,  of  impoi^tant 
discoveries  which  Imve  been  made,  since  the  publication  of  the 
Novum  Organum,  by  individuals  who  had  never  read  that 
work ;  nor,  in  all  probability,  were  aware  of  its  existence.  The 
alleged  fact,  on  which  this  argument  proceeds,  I  am  not  dis- 


*  [The  aphorism  with  which  the  fol- 
lowing passage  concludes,  approaches 
nearly  in  substance  to  the  above,  al- 
though the  writer  certainly  did  not  bor- 
row it  from  Bacon  : — *'  Ici  tout  va  assez 
bjen,  niais  la  caniculc  arrive  au  galop, 
et  il  n'exisie  aucun  remMe  centre  son 
influence  dangcreuse,  roiRerables  hu- 


nuiins  que  nous  soninics,  nous  ue  pou- 
vous  qu'observcr  la  Nature,  mais  non 
la  surraonter." — Lettre  do  Bonaparte 
au  General  Clarke ;  au  Quartier  General 
de  Milan,  8  Juin  1796. — Correspond- 
ance  de  Napoleon  Bonapartej  torn.  i. 
p.  236.    Paris,  1809.] 

[Xovam  On/amnn,  lib.  i.aph.  129  ] 
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posed  to  controvert ;  for,  granting  it  in  its  fullest  extent,  little 
stress  will  be  laid  on  it  by  those  who  liave  duly  attended  to  the 
slow  and  indirect  process  by  which  the  influence  of  such  writ- 
ings as  those  of  Bacon  must  necessarily  descend  from  the 
higher  to  the  lower  classes  of  intellectual  workmen.  Their 
immediate  operation  cannot  possibly  extend  beyond  the  narrow 
circle  of  inquirers,  who,  to  an  enlarged  and  unprejudiced  under- 
stiinding,  add  the  rare  capacity  of  entering  into  abstract  and 
general  reasoniiiga  In  the  investigations  of  this  small  and 
select  cLias  of  readers,  the  logical  rules  to  which  these  reason- 
ings lead  are,  in  the  first  instance,  exemplified ;  and  when  the 
example  has  once  been  set,  it  may  be  successfully  copied  by 
thousands  who  never  heard  of  the  rules,  nor  are  capable  of  com- 
prehending the  principles  on  which  they  are  founded.  It  is  in 
this  manner  that  the  paramount  iufluence  of  the  Philosophy  of 
Mind,  on  the  subordinate  sciences  and  arts,  escapes  the  notice 
of  those  who  are  unable  to  look  beyond  palpable  and  proximate 
causes ;  and  who  forget  that,  in  the  intellectual  as  well  as  in 
the  material  world,  whatiiver  is  accomplished  by  the  division 
and  distribution  of  labour,  must  be  ultimately  referred  to  the 
comprehensive  design  of  the  mechanist,  who  planned  and  com- 
bined the  whole. 

Of  this  disposition  to  detract  from  Bacon  s  fame,  I  cerUiinly 
do  not  mean  to  accuse  the  learned  and  ingenious  writer  who 
has  given  occasion  to  these  strictures,  and  who  acknowledges 
fairly  the  mighty  influence  which  Bacon  s  works  have  had  on 
the  subsequent  progress  of  experiimntal  science.  I  must  own, 
however,  that  in  my  opinion,  he  would  liave  reasoned  more 
consistently  if  he  had  asserted  the  contrary;  for,  after  this 
admission,  how  is  it  possible  that  he  should  dispute  the  prac- 
tical utility  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Mind,  the  improvement  of 
which]^is  manifestly  the  great  object  of  Bacon,  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end  of  his  work  ?  If,  in  reply  to  this,  it  should  be 
argued,  that  the  Philosophy  of  the  Mind  means  something 
diffierent  from  what  is  commonly  called  Metaphysics,  I  have 
only  to  express  my  complete  assent  to  the  justness  of  the  dis- 
tinction, and  my  regret  that,  aftcT  the  repeated  attempts  I  have 
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made  to  illustrate  it^  an  advantage  should,  in  one  or  two  passages 
of  this  article,  have  been  taken  of  the  vagueness  of  popular 
language,  to  discredit,  by  means  of  an  obnoxious  appellation^ 
one  of  the  most  important,  and,  at  the  same  time,  one  of  the 
most  neglected  departments  of  human  knowledge. 

To  what  branch  of  science  Lord  Bacon  himself  conceived  the 
speculations  in  the  Novum  Organum  to  belong,  appears  from 
various  passages  which  it  contains.  One  of  these  is  more  par- 
ticularly remarkable,  as  it  explicitly  guards  the  readers  of  that 
work  against  inferring,  from  the  multiplicity  of  physical  illus- 
trations with  which  it  abounds,  that  his  object  is  to  instruct 
them  with  respect  to  the  phenomena  of  Matter,  when  his  real 
aim  is  to  deduce,  from  the  laws  of  the  Human  Mind,  such 
logical  rules  as  may  guide  them  in  the  search  of  truth. 

"  Illud  vero  monendum,  nos  in  hoc  nostro  organo  tractare 
logicam,  non  philosophiam.  Sed  cum  logica  nostra  doceat  in- 
tellectum  et  erudiat  ad  hoc,  ut  non  tenuibus  mentis  quasi 
claviculus,  rerum  abstracta  captet  et  prenset,  (ut  logica  vulga- 
ris;) sed  naturam  revera  persecet,  et  corporum  virtutes  et 
actus,  eorumque  leges  in  materia  determinatas  inveniat ;  ita  ut 
non  solum  ex  natura  mentis,  sed  ex  natura  rerum  quoque  heec 
scientia  emanet :  mirari  non  est,  si  ubique  naturalibus  contem- 
plationibus  et  experimentis,  ad  exempla  artis  nostrae,  conspersa 
fuerit  et  illustrata."* 

It  is  perfectly  manifest  from  the  context,  that  by  philosophy 
Lord  Bacon  here  means  the  particular  branches  of  the  study  of 
Nature,  in  opposition  to  that  science  (one  of  the  most  import- 
ant departments  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Mind)  which  pro- 
fesses to  comprehend  them  all  in  its  survey,  and  to  furnish  the 
means  of  their  advancement.  To  this  science  he  elsewhere 
gives  the  name  of  PhUosophia  Prima;  pointing  out,  by  a 
happy  and  beautiful  allusion,  its  pre-eminence  among  the  rest, 
lK)th  in  dignity  and  in  practical  importance. 

"  Alius  error  est,  quod  post  singulas  scientias  et  artes  suas  in 
classes  distributas,  mox  a  plerisque  universali  rerum  cognitioni 

philosophice  prirnce  remmciatiir ;  quodquidem  profectui  doc- 

*  [Nbvim  Organum,  lib.  ii.  aph.  52.] 
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trinarum  inimiciAsimuin  est  Prospcctationcs  fiunt  a  turribu8, 
aut  locis  praaaltis,  et  impossibile  est,  ut  quis  exploret  remotiores 
interioresque  scientiad  alicujus  partes,  si  stet  super  piano  ejusdem 
scientiae,  neque  altioris  scientiaB  veluti  speculum  conscendat"* 

That  Bacon's  philosophy,  too,  was  constantly  present  to  my 
thoughts,  when  I  have  dwelt,  in  any  of  my  publications,  on  the 
importance  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  must  be 
evident  to  all  who  have  read  them  with  attention.f  In  proof  of 
this,  I  shall  only  appeal  at  present  to  the  illustrations  given  of 
the  utility  of  the  study,  in  the  introduction  to  my  former 
volume.  The  "  sanguine  and  extravagant  expectations"  which 
I  am  accused  of  having  formeti,  with  respect  to  the  advantages 
likely  to  result  from  its  future  improvement,  will  be  found,  from 
every  page  of  that  work,  to  resolve  chiefly  into  a  conviction, 
(founded  on  the  astonishing  success  with  which  the  labours  of 
Bacon's  followers  have  been  attended,)  that  much  may  yet  be 
done  to  direct  and  accelerate  the  progress  of  the  mind,  by  com- 
pleting that  undertaking  to  which  he  gave  a  beginning.  When 
we  reflect  on  the  low  state  in  which  even  physical  science, 
strictly  so  calle^l,  was  at  the  period  when  he  attempted  to  lay 
down  the  rules  according  to  which  philosophical  inquiries  ought 
to  be  prosecuted,  this  conviction  cannot  well  apjiear  either  very 
unnatural  or  very  romantic. 

But  it  is  not  merely  as  an  oi^anon  for  the  advancement  of 
Physics,  that  the  science  of  the  Mind  is  valuable.  It  furnishes 
in  itself  a  field  of  study  equally  interesting  and  important ;  and 
far  more  intimately  connected  than  is  commonly  sup{)osed, 
with  all  the  arts  which  contribute  to  the  stability,  to  the  orna- 
ment, and  to  the  happiness  of  civilized  society. 

How  far  this  assertion  is  agreeable  to  Bacon's  own  views ;  or 
whether  it  be  true  as  has  been  affirmed,  that  "  the  chief  advan- 
tage which  he  expected  from  his  inquiries,  appears  to  have 
been  centered  in  the  enlargement  of  man's  dominion  over  the 
material  universe," — can  be  decided  only  by  an  appeal  to  his 
writings.    Whatever  opinion  may  be  adopted  on  this  point,  it 

*  [De  Aug.  Scient.  lib.  i.] 

t  [^cc,  eupccially,  fJlemcuU,  &c.,  vol.  i.  pp.  68,  79,  RO,  82-84.- /sr/.] 
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miist  be  granted  on  both  sides,  not  only  tliat,  in  the  occasional 
passages  where  he  touches  on  the  science  of  Mind,  his  observa- 
tions are  just  and  profound,  but  that  the  whole  of  his  philoso- 
phical works  form  one  continued  exemplification  of  the  plan  on 
which  this  study  ought  to  be  conducted.  Here  we  meet  with 
no  hyix)thesis  concerning  the  essence  of  the  Mind,  or  the  nature 
of  its  connexion  with  our  bodily  organization  ;  but  with  a  few 
important  conclusions  concerning  the  human  understanding, 
obtained  by  a  cautious  induction  from  those  phenomena  of 
thojight,  which  every  man  may  ascertain  by  reflecting  on  the 
subjects  of  his  own  consciousness.  Although  it  should  be  con- 
tended, therefore,  that  the  advancement  of  the  Philosophy  of 
Mind  w^as  but  a  subordinate  object  in  Bacon's  general  plan,  it 
cannot  possibly  be  disputed,  that  it  is  to  his  singularly  just 
views  on  the  subject,  that  we  are  indebted  for  all  the  scientific 
aids  which  have  been  derived  from  his  genius. 

Whether  Bacon  himself  considered  the  utility  of  his  Organum 
as  exclusively  confined  to  inquiries  relating  to  the  Material 
Universe,  and  had  no  view  to  its  application  in  guiding  our  ana- 
lytical researches  concerning  the  intellectual  faculties  or  active 
principles  of  the  Mind,  may  be  judged  of  from  his  own  words. 

"  Etiam  dubitabit  quispiam  potius  quam  objiciet ;  utrum 
nos  de  naturali  tantum  pliilosophia,  an  etiam  de  scientiis 
i-eliquis,  logicis,  ethicis,  politicis,  secundum  viam  nostram  per- 
ficiendis  loquamiu*.  At  nos  certe  de  universis  hiec,  qute  dicta 
simt,  intelligimus :  Atque  quemadmodum  vulgaris  logica,  qua) 
regit  res  per  syllogisnuim,  non  tantum  ad  Naturales,  sed  ad 
omnes  scientias  pertinet ;  ita  et  nostra,  quae  procedit  per  induc- 
tionem,  omnia  complectitur.  Tam  cnim  historiam  et  tabulas 
inveniendi  conficimus  de  mr,  metic^  et  verectindia^  et  similibus ; 
ac  etiam  de  exemplis  rerum  civilium  ;  nec  minus  de  motibus 
mentalibus  m^orioR^  compositionis  et  divisionis,  judidi^  et 
reliqiiorum ;  quam  de  calido,  et  frigido,  aut  Iticc,  aut  vegeta- 
fione,  aut  similibus."* 

The  efiects  which  Bacon  s  writings  have  hitherto  produceil, 
liave  indeed  been  far  more  conspicuous  in  Physics  than  in  the 

*  [Novum  (^rganum,  lib.  i.  apli.  127.] 
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science  of  Miud.  Even  liere,  however,  they  have  been  great 
and  most  important,  as  well  as  in  some  collateral  branches  of 
knowledge  (such  as  natural  jurisprudence,  political  economy, 
criticism,  and  morals)  which  spring  up  from  the  same  root,  or 
rather  which  are  branches  of  that  tree  of  which  the  science  of 
Mind  is  the  trunk.  Of  the  truth  of  this  assertion  I  shall  after- 
wards have  occasion  to  produce  abundant  evidence. 

That  our  conclusions  concerning  the  i)rinciple8  and  laws  of 
the  human  constitution  differ,  in  many  respects,  from  dis- 
coveries in  physics,  I  do  not  deny  ;  nor  will  I  enter  into  a 
verbal  dispute  with  those  who  maintain  that  the  word  discovery 
is  in  no  sense  applicable  to  these  conclusions.  It  is  sufficient 
for  my  purpose  to  remark,  that  this  criticism,  admitting  it  to 
be  just,  ought  not,  in  any  respect,  to  lower  our  estimate  uf  their 
practical  value,  or  of  the  merits  of  the  writers  to  whom  we  owe 
tliem.  Among  Bacon's  aphmnanis  tliere  is  not  one  single  sen- 
tence which  contains  a  discovery,  as  that  word  has  been  lately 
defined ;  but  what  discoveries  can  vie  with  them  in  the  acces- 
sions wliich  they  have  brought  to  the  happiness  and  to  the 
I)ower  of  the  human  race  !  ^ 

In  farther  prosecution  of  tlie  argument  agauist  the  imi)ort- 
ance  of  the  science  of  mind,  it  has  been  observed,  that  "  from 
the  very  nature  of  the  subject,  it  seems  necessarily  to  follow, 
that  all  men  nmst  be  practically  familiar  with  all  the  functions 
and  qualities  of  their  minds,  and  with  almost  all  the  laws  by 
which  they  appear  to  be  governed.    Every  one  knows  exactly 


*  D'Alembert  was  uue  of  the  first  whu 
iusisted  on  this  nicoty  in  the  use  of  the 
word  discovery.  In  one  passage  he 
seems  to  exclude  the  possibility  uf  dis- 
caveries  from  mathematics  as  well  as 
metaphysics;  and,  what  is  still  more 
curious,  to  do  so  on  account  of  the  per- 
fect evidence  which  it  is  possible  for  us 
tu  attain  in  both  these  sciences. 

"  I^  reflexion,  en  partant  des  idccs 
directes,  pent  suivre  deux  routes  differ- 
cutes :  on  elle  compare  les  qiialites  des 
corps,  et  alors,  d'abstractions  en  abstrac- 
ticHR,  die  anive^ux  notions  les  plus 


simples,  celles  de  quantity;  on  bien 
elle  se  reporte  sur  ces  operations  memo 
qui  out  servi  k  la  formation  des  id^es, 
ct  renionte  ainsi  aux  el^mens  de  la 
mStaphysique.  Ces  deux  sciences,  la 
g^omitrie  et  la  mHaphytique^  quoiqu* 
analogues  entr'elles,  sent  done  les  deux 
tcrmes  extremes  ct  oppoB68  de  nos  con- 
noissances.  Entr'ellcs  est  un  mondo 
immense,  VMme  des  incertitudes  et  le 
theatre  des  d6couvertes." — DiscPrilim. 
h  VEnctjchp.  [M^latu/eSf  torn.  i.  p.  15, 
et  seq.  f\ 
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what  it  is  to  perceive  and  to  feel,  to  remember,  imagine,  and 
believe ;  and  though  he  may  not  always  apply  the  words  that 
denote  these  operations  with  perfect  propriety,  it  is  not  possible 
to  suppose  that  any  one  is  ignorant  of  the  things.  Even  those 
laws  of  thought  or  connexions  of  mental  operations  that  are  not 
so  commonly  stated  in  words,  appear  to  be  universally  known, 
and  are  found  to  regulate  the  practice  of  those  who  never 
thought  of  announcing  them  in  an  abstract  proposition.  A 
man  who  never  heard  it  asserted,  that  memory  depends  upon 
attention,  yet  attends  with  uncommon  care  to  anything  that  he 
wishes  to  remember,  and  accounts  for  his  forgetfulness,  by 
acknowledging  that  he  had  paid  no  attention.  A  groom  who 
never  heard  of  the  association  of  ideas,  feeds  the  young  war- 
horse  to  the  sound  of  the  drum ;  and  the  unphilosophical  artists 
that  tame  elephants  and  dancing-dogs,  proceed  upon  the  same 
obvious  and  admitted  principle."* 

This  argument,  I  suspect,  leads  a  little  too  far  for  the  pur- 
pose of  its  author,  inasmuch  as  it  concludes  still  more  forcibly 
(in  consequence  of  the  greater  familiarity  of  the  subject) 
against  Physics,  strictly  so  called,  than  against  the  science  of 
Mind.  The  savage,  who  never  heard  of  the  accelerating  force 
of  gravity,  yet  knows  how  to  add  to  the  momentum  of  his 
missile  weapons,  by  gaining  an  eminence though  a  stranger 
to  Newton's  third  law  of  motion,  he  applies  it  to  its  practical 
use,  when  he  sets  his  canoe  afloat,  by  pushing  with  a  pole 
against  the  shore ; — in  the  use  of  his  sling,  he  illustrates,  with 
equal  success,  the  doctrine  of  centrifugal  forces,  as  he  exem- 
plifies (without  any  knowledge  of  the  experiments  of  Robins) 
the  principle  of  the  rifle-barrel  in  feathering  his  arrow.  The 
same  groom  who,  "  in  feeding  his  young  war-horse  to  the 
sound  of  the  drum,"  has  nothing  to  learn  from  Locke  or  from 
Hume  concerning  the  laws  of  association,  might  boast,  with 
far  greater  reason,  that  without  having  looked  into  Borelli,  he 
can  train  that  animal  to  his  various  paces ;  and  that,  when  he 
exercises  him  with  the  longe,  he  exhibits  an  experimental  illus- 
tration of  the  centrifugal  force,  and  of  the  centre  of  gravity, 

*  [L.  c.  p.  276.]  « 
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which  was  known  in  the  riding-school  long  before  their  theories 
were  unfolded  in  the  Principia  of  Newton.  Even  the  opera- 
tions of  the  animal  which  is  the  subject  of  his  discipline,  seem 
to  involve  an  acquaintance  with  the  same  physical  laws,  when 
we  attend  to  the  mathematical  accuracy  with  which  he  adapts 
the  obliquity  of  his  body  to  the  rate  of  his  circular  speed.  In 
both  cases  (in  that  of  man  as  well  as  of  the  brute)  this  prac- 
tical knowledge  is  obtnided  on  the  organs  of  external  sense  by 
the  hand  of  Nature  herself;  but  it  is  not  on  that  account  the 
less  useful  to  evolve  the  general  theorems  which  are  thus  em- 
bodied with  their  particular  applications,  and  to  combine  them 
in  a  systematical  and  scientific  form,  for  our  own  instruction 
and  that  of  othera  Does  it  detract  from  the  value  of  the 
theory  of  pneumatics  to  remark,  that  the  same  eflFects  of  a 
vacuum,  and  of  the  elasticity  and  pressure  of  the  air,  which 
afford  an  explanation  of  its  most  curious  phenomena,  are  recog- 
nised in  an  instinctive  process  coeval  with  the  first  breath 
which  we  draw,  and  exemplified  in  the  mouth  of  every  babe 
and  suckling  ? 

When  one  of  the  unphilosophical  artists  of  the  Circus  gal- 
lops his  round,  standing  or  dancing  upon  his  horse's  back,  and 
tosses  up  an  orange,  which  he  is  afterwards  to  receive  on  the 
point  of  a  sword,  he  presents  to  us  an  exemplification  of  some 
physical  truths,  connected  with  the  most  refined  conclusions  of 
science.  To  say  nothing  of  the  centrifugal  power,  or  of  the 
centre  of  gravity,  the  single  experiment  of  the  orange  affords 
an  illustration  of  the  composition  of  forces,  so  apposite  and  so 
palpable,  that  it  would  have  furnished  Copernicus  with  a 
triumphant  reply  to  the  cavils  of  his  adversaries  against  the 
motion  of  the  earth. 

What  an  immense  stock  of  scientific  principles  lie  buried 
amid  the  details  of  manufactures  and  of  arts  I  We  may  judge 
of  this  from  an  acknowledgment  of  Mr.  Boyle,  that  he  had 
learned  more  by  frequenting  the  shops  of  tradesmen  than  from 
all  the  volumes  he  had  read. 

How  many  beautiful  exemplifications  of  the  most  sublime 
mechanical  truths  are  every  day  exhibited  by  the  most  illiterate 
of  the  people !  Nay,  how  great  is  the  superiority,  in  point  of 
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promptitude  and  address,  which  some  of  these  unphilosophical 
artists  display,  in  circumstances  where  the  most  profound 
mechanician  would  be  totally  at  a  loss  how  to  avail  himself  of 
his  knowledge  1  The  philosopher  himself,  the  first  time  he  is 
at  sea,  cannot  cease  to  wonder,  when  he  observeii  the  theorems 
hitherto  associated  in  his  mind  with  mathematical  diagrams, 
exemplified  by  every  ship-boy  on  board;  nor  need  he  be 
ashamed  to  acknowledge  his  own  incompetency  to  apply  these 
theorems  to  their  practical  use,  while  he  attempts  to  handle 
the  ropes,  or  to  steer  the  vessel.  Still  less,  however,  would  he 
have  reason,  on  this  account,  to  conclude,  that,  in  studying  the 
composition  and  resolution  of  forces,  he  had  made  an  acquisition 
of  no  intrinsic  value. 

The  proper  inference  to  be  drawn  from  these  and  similar 
considerations,  is  so  admirably  expressed  in  the  following 
passage,  that  I  shall  transcribe  it  without  any  comment  It  is 
quoted  from  an  obscure  author*  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and 
placed  by  him  in  the  front  of  his  academical  discourses,  as  an 
apology  for  his  own  disquisitions  concerning  some  of  the 
principles  of  painting. 

V  "  Omnia  fere  quie  prsBceptis  continentur,  ab  ingeniosis  homi- 
nibus  fiunt ;  sed  casu  quodam  magis  quara  scientia.  Ideoque 
doctrina  et  animadversio  adhibenda  est,  ut  ea  quao  interdum 
sine  ratione  nobis  occurrunt,  semper  in  nostra  potestate  sint ; 
et  quoties  res  postulaverit,  a  nobis  ex  prijeparato  adhibeantur." 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark  liow  applicable  this  obser- 
vation is  to  those  very  doctrines  of  the  science  of  Mind  which 
have  given  rise  to  this  discussion.  They  who  consider  how 
much  of  the  business  of  Education  resolves  into  skilful  manage- 
ment of  Attention  and  of  Association,  will'  not  be  disposed 
to  deny,  that  something  might  still  be  done,  by  awakening  the 
vigilance  of  parents  and  preceptors  to  these  important  prin- 
ciples of  our  frame,  to  render  this  task  more  systematical  in  its 
aim,  and  less  doubtful  in  its  success.  Have  no  conclusions  with 
respect  to  them  been  yet  ascertained,  of  which  a  better  practical 
use  might  be  made  to  develop  or  to  increase  the  mental  energies 

*  [The  Klietorician  Aquila  Romanus,     but,  subslnntially,  the  quotation  is  from 
in  his  trc^atise  De  Fifptris  Sentpntiariim ;     Aristotlo.  (Wttinrir,  B.  I.  c.  i.) — Ed.] 
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of  man  ;  to  promote  his  moral  improvement ;  and  to  slied  on 
his  understanding  that  pure  and  steady  light,  without  which 
reason  itself  can  do  but  little,  either  to  exalt  his  views,  or  to 
secure  his  happiness?  Even  the  very  cuiious  facts  here  ap- 
I)ealed  to,  with  respect  to  the  education  of  the  war-horse  and 
of  the  elephant,  only  afford  additional  proofs  of  the  universality 
of  the  proi)osition,  that  ^^knoivledge  is  power!'  They  de- 
monstrate that  the  empire  of  man  over  the  brute  force  of  the 
lower  animals  is  proportioned,  not  to  his  physical  strength, 
but  to  the  knowledge  he  possesses  of  their  respective  constitu- 
tions. They  form,  indeed,  a  most  beautiful  and  instnictive 
comment  on  Bacon's  maxim,  that  nature  is  to  be  subdtied 
only  by  obeying  her  latoa  and  might  almost  be  quoted  as 
apologues  for  the  moral  lesson  they  may  convey  to  the  guardians 
of  youth,  and  to  the  rulers  of  nations. 

It  must  indeed  be  granted,  that  in  the  best  works  which  have 
yet  appeared  on  the  science  of  mind,  the  mere  refutation  of 
scholastic  errors  occupies  a  large  and  melancholy  space.  Ac- 
cordingly, it  has  been  mentioned  with  an  air  of  triumph,  as  a 
fact  which,  since  the  time  of  Reid,  "  seems  now  to  be  admitted 
with  regard  to  perception,  and  some  of  the  other  primary 
functions  of  mind,  that  philosophy  can  be  of  no  use  to  us,  and 
that  the  profoundest  reasonings  lead  us  back  to  the  creed,  and 
to  the  ignorance  of  the  vulgar."*  The  reflection  is  undoubtedly 
just,  if  by  philosophy  be  here  meant  the  theory  of  Perception 
which  prevailed  universally  before  the  time  of  Reid.  But  I 
must  be  allowed  to  refuse  my  assent  to  the  statement,  if  it  is 
to  be  understood  as  calling  in  question  the  utihty  of  that 
philosophy  by  which  this  theory  was  explotlecl,  after  having 
reigned  in  the  schools  for  more  than  two  thousand  years,  and 
bewildered,  not  more  than  a  century  ago,  the  speculations  of 
Locke,  of  Clarke,  and  of  Newton.  In  order  to  prepare  the  way 
for  the  mechanical  inquiries  of  the  moderns,  it  was  necessary 
to  begin  with  exposing  the  futility  of  the  scholastic  explan:i- 
tions  of  phenomena,  by  occult  qualities,  and  Nature's  horror  of 
a  void.  After  the  darkness  in  which  every  theory  relating  to 
the  study  of  mind  has  been  so  long  involved,  by  means  of 

*  [L.  c.  p.  277.1 
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hypotheses  consecrated  l)y  time,  and  interwoven  with  the  in- 
most texture  of  language,  some  preliminary  labour,  in  like 
manner,  may  be  expected  to  be  necessarily  employed  in  clear- 
ing away  the  metaphysical  rubbish  of  the. ancients,  and  of  the 
middle  ages ;  and  it  is  a  circumstance  highly  honourable  to 
the  sagacity  and  zeal,  both  of  Locke  and  of  Beid,  that  they 
have  devoted  to  this  ungrateful,  but  indispensable  task,  so  large 
a  portion  of  their  writings.  What  the  latter  of  these  philoso- 
phers has  said  concerning  the  doctrine  of  his  illustrious  pre- 
decessor on  the  subject  of  Definitions,  may  be  applied  to  various 
other  parts  of  the  Essay  on  Human  Understanding ,  as  well  as 
to  many  discussions  which  occur  in  his  own  publications ;  that 
"  it  is  valuable,  not  so  much  because  it  enlarges  our  knowledge, 
as  because  it  makes  us  sensible  of  our  ignorance  ;  and  shews 
that  a  great  part  of  what  speculative  men  have  admired  as 
profound  philosophy,  is  only  a  darkening  of  knowledge  by 
words  without  understanding."* 

Nor  must  it  be  forgotten,  that  it  is  on  this  very  hypothesis 
concerning  Perception,  which  has  been  successfully  exploded  by 
Eeid,  that  the  scepticism  of  Hume,  concerning  the  existence 
both  of  Matter  and  of  Mind,  rests  fundamentally.  Has  this 
scepticism  had  no  eflFect  in  unsettling  the  opinions  of  mankind  ? 
or,  granting  (as  I  believe  will  not  be  disputed)  that  the  effect 
has  been  great  and  extensive,  shall  we  deny  the  pi-actical  utility 
of  disentangling  human  reason  from  such  a  labyrinth  ? 

After  all,  it  is  not  on  this  or  similar  articles  of  the  science 
of  Mind,  that  I  am  inclined  to  lay  any  great  stress  in  this  part 
of  my  argument.  The  points  to  which  I  wi.sh  chiefly  to  draw 
the  reader's  attention,  are  the  intimate  connexion  between  this 
science  and  the  general  conduct  of  the  understanding ;  and  its 
obvious  tendency,  by  facilitating  the  analysis  of  whatever  casual 
combinations  the  fancy  may  have  formed,  to  dissolve  the  charm 
of  those  associations,  against  which  the  most  conclusive  argu- 
ments spend  their  force  in  vain. 

I  have  always  been  convinced,  that  it  was  a  fundamental 
error  of  Aristotle  (in  which  he  has  been  followed  by  almost 
every  logical  writer  since  his  time)  to  confine  his  views  entirely 

*  [Account  of  Artsiotie^s  Tjogic,  cliap.  ii.  sect.  4,  at  end.] 
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to  Reasoning  or  the  discursive  faculty,  instead  of  aiming  at  the 
improvement  of  our  nature  in  all  its  various  parta  Granting, 
however,  for  a  moment,  that  this  very  limited  idea  of  the 
object  of  their  study  was  to  be  adopted,  a  more  comprehensive 
survey  of  our  faculties  and  powers  was  necessary  than  they 
appear  to  have  suspected  ;  for  it  is  in  corners  of  our  frame 
which  seem,  on  a  superficial  view,  to  have  the  least  connesdon 
with  our  speculative  opinions,  that  the  sources  of  our  most 
dangerous  errors  will  be  found  to  lurk.  It  is  sufficient  for  me 
to  mention  here,  the  Association  of  Ideas;  Imagination; 
Imitation  ;  the  use  of  Language  as  the  great  Instrument  of 
Thought ;  and  the  Artificial  Habits  of  Judging,  imposed  by 
the  principles  and  manners  in  which  we  have  been  educated. 

If  this  remark  be  well  founded,  it  obviously  follows,  that  in 
order  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  just  and  comprehensive  system 
of  Logic,  a  previous  survey  of  our  nature,  considered  as  one 
great  whole,  is  indispensably  requisite.  To  establish  this 
fundamental  principle,  and  to  exemplify  it  in  some  of  its  prac- 
tical applications,  was  one  of  the  main  objects  I  had  in  view, 
when  I  first  entered  upon  my  inquiries  into  the  Human  Mind  ; 
and  I  am  not  without  hopes,  that  if  my  original  design  shall 
ever  be  completed,  the  imperfect  sketch  I  have  presumed  to 
attempt  will  be  regarded,  by  comi)ctent  judges,  as  no  incon- 
siderable step  towards  the  accomplishment  of  this  great  under- 
taking by  some  abler  hand. 

If  health  and  leisure  allow  me  to  put  in  writing  some  specu- 
lations which  have  long  been  familiar  to  my  own  thoughts,  I 
shall  endeavour  to  place  the  defects  of  our  common  logical 
systems  in  a  still  stronger  light,  by  considering  them  in  their 
application  to  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Ethics ;  and  more 
particularly,  by  examining  how  far  in  researches  of  this  sort, 
our  moral  Feelings  or  Emotions  arc  entitled  to  consideration  ; 
checking,  on  the  one  hand,  our  speculative  reasonings,  when 
they  lead  to  conclusions  at  which  our  nature  revolts  ;  and,  on 
the  other,  sanctioning  those  decisions  of  the  Understanding  in 
favour  of  which  the  head  and  the  heart  unite  their  suffrages. 

According  to  the  prevailing  maxims  of  modern  philosophy, 

VOL.  v.  D 
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SO  little  regard  is  paid  to  feeling  and  sentiment  in  matters  of 
reasoning^  that  instead  of  being  miderstood  to  sanction  or  con- 
firm the  intellectual  judgments  with  which  they  accord,  they 
are  very  generally  supposed  to  cast  a  shade  of  suspicion  on 
every  conclusion  with  which  they  blend  the  slightest  tincture 
of  sensibility  or  enthusiasm. 

The  prosecution  of  this  idea  will,  if  I  do  not  much  deceive 
myself,  open  some  new  views  with  respect  to  the  Logic  of 
Morals  ;  and  I  am  induced  to  suggest  it  here,  in  the  hopes  of 
directing  the  curiosity  of  some  of  my  readers  to  an  inquiry, 
which,  I  am  persuaded,  will  lead  them  to  conclusions  deeply 
interesting  to  their  own  happiness. 

As  to  Logic  in  general,  according  to  my  idea  of  it,  it  is  an 
art  yet  in  its  infancy,  and  to  the  future  advancement  of  which 
it  is  no  more  possible  to  fix  a  limit,  than  to  the  future  progress 
of  human  knowledge.  The  aphorism  of  Lord  Bacon  applies, 
in  this  instance,  with  peculiar  force.  "  Certo  sciant  homines, 
artes  inveniendi  solidas  et  veras  adolescere  et  incrementa  sumere 
cum  ipsis  inventis."*  In  the  meantime,  it  is  the  duty  of  all 
who  devote  themselves  to  scientific  pursuits,  to  treasure  up  care-* 
fully,  as  materials  to  be  collected  and  arranged  afterwards  by 
others,  whatever  general  rules  or  methods  may  have  occurred  to 
them  in  the  course  of  their  studies.  Even  at  present,  number- 
less scattered  lights  might  be  gathered  from  the  labours  of  our 
predecessors,  both  ancient  and  modern ;  nor  would  it,  perhaps, 
be  possible  to  supply  a  desideratum  of  greater  value  to  philo- 
sophy, than  to  concentrate  these  dispersed  rays,  and  to  throw 
them  on  the  regions  which  are  yet  to  be  explored.^  From  such 
a  concentration  much  aid  might  be  expected,  both  in  directing 
the  studies  of  others,  and  in  the  conduct  of  our  own  under- 
standing ;  and  it  is  chiefly  on  this  slow  but  continued  accession 
to  our  stock  of  logical  principles,  arising  from  a  systematical 


*  [Or,  as  be  elsewhere  expresses  it, — 
"  Artem  inveniendi  cum  invento  adoles- 
cere." (De  IrUerp.  Nat.  sect  9.  See 
also  Cogitata  et  Viga.)—Ed.] 

^  To  those  who  may  turn  their  atten- 


ti  )n  to  the  logic  of  mathematical  science, 
many  invaluable  bints  may  be  collected 
from  the  works  of  D' Alembert ;  and  from 
the  preliminary  discourses  prefixed  by 
some  of  his  countrymen  to  their  mathe- 
matical works. 
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jiccumulation,  at  proper  intervals  of  time,  of  individual  contri- 
butions, that  I  i-est  my  hopes  of  the  farther  advancement  of  that 
science  in  after  ages.  To  speak,  in  the  actual  state  of  the 
world,  of  a  complete  system  of  Logic,  (if  by  that  word  is  meant 
anything  diflferent  from  the  logic  of  the  schools,)  betrays  an 
inattention  to  the  object  at  which  it  aims,  and  to  the  progres- 
sive career  of  the  human  mind ;  but,  above  all,  it  betrays  an 
overweening  estimate  of  the  little  which  logicians  have  hitherto 
done,  when  compared  with  the  magnitude  of  the  task  which 
they  have  left  to  their  successors. 

It  was  not,  liowever,  with  a  view  to  the  advancement  of  Logic 
alone,  that  I  was  led  to  engage  in  these  inquiries.  My  first  and 
leading  aim  was  to  take  as  comprehensive  a  survey  as  possible 
of  the  liuman  constitution,  in  order  to  shew  how  limited  our 
common  plans  of  education  are,  when  compared  with  the  mani- 
fold powers,  both  of  intellect  and  of  enjoyment,  by  which 
Nature  has  distinguished  our  species.  The  cultivation  of 
Reason,  with  a  view  to  the  investigation  of  truth,  is  only  one  of 
the  means,  although  one  of  the  most  essentiai  means,  towards 
the  improvement  and  happiness  of  the  individual ;  and  it  is 
merely  on  account  of  its  high  comparative  importance  in  this 
respect,  that  I  so  often  recur  to  it  in  the  prosecution  of  my 
undertaking.  The  last  two  Essays  of  this  volume  will,  I  hope, 
be  useful  in  illustrating  my  general  idea. 

I  have  been  insensibly  led  into  a  much  longer  detail  than  I 
intended  about  my  future  plana  I  should  be  sorry  if  any  of 
my  readers  should  ascribe  this  prolixity  to  an  idle  egotism. 
Had  I  enjoyed  a  more  unbroken  leisure,  my  design  would  have 
been  many  years  ago  completed,  as  far  as  the  measure  of  my 
abilities  enabled  me.  I  still  look  forward,  though  with  hopes 
less  sanguine  than  I  once  indulged,  to  the  prosecution  of  my 
task ;  and  if  (as  is  more  than  probable)  these  hoi)es  shall  be 
disappointed,  it  will  afford  me  some  satisfaction  to  have  left 
behind  me  this  memorial,  slight  as  it  is,  of  what  I  had  me- 
ditated. 

I  have  only  to  repeat  once  more,  before  the  close  of  this  Dis- 
sertation, that  the  correction  of  one  single  prejudice  has  often 
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been  attended  with  consiHjuences  more  important  and  extensive 
than  could  be  produced  by  any  positive  accession  to  the  stock 
of  our  scientific  information.  Such  is  the  condition  of  man, 
that  a  great  part  of  a  philosopher's  life  must  necessarily  be  spent, 
not  in  enlarging  the  circle  of  his  knowledge,  but  in  unlearning 
the  en-ors  of  the  crowd,  and  the  pretended  wisdom  of  the  schools ; 
and  that  the  most  substantial  benefit  he  can  bestow  on  his 
fellow-creatures,  as  well  as  the  noblest  species  of  Power  to  which 
he  can  aspire,  is  to  impart  to  others  the  lights  he  has  stnick  out 
by  his  meditations,  and  to  encourage  human  reason,  by  his 
example,  to  assert  its  liberty.  To  what  did  the  discoveries  made 
by  Luther  amount,  but  to  a  detection  of  the  impostures  of  the 
Eomish  Church,  and  of  absurdities  sanctioned  by  the  authority 
of  Aristotle  ?  Yet  how  vast  the  space  which  is  filled  by  his 
name  in  the  subsequent  liistory  of  Europe  !  and  how  proud  his 
rank  among  the  benefactors  of  mankind !  I  am  doubtful  if 
Bacon  himself  did  so  much  by  the  logical  rules  he  gave  for 
guiding  the  inquiries  of  his  followers,  as  by  the  resolution  with 
which  he  inspired  them  to  abandon  the  beaten  path  of  their 
predecessors,  and  to  make  excursions  into  regions  untrodden 
before ;  or  if  any  of  his  suggestions,  concerning  the  plan  of  ex- 
perimenting, can  be  compared  in  value  to  liis  classification  and 
illustration  of  the  various  prejudices  or  idols  which  mislead  us 
from  tlie  pure  worship  of  Truth.  If  the  ambition  of  Aristotle 
has  been  compared,  in  the  vastness  of  its  aim  and  the  plenitude 
of  its  success,  (and  who  can  say  that  it  lias  been  compared  un- 
justly ?)  to  that  of  his  royal  pupil,  who  conquered  the  world; 
why  undervalue  the  efforts  of  those  who  first  raised  the  standard 
of  revolt  against  his  universal  and  undisputed  despotism  ? 
Speedily  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  the  Macedonian  empire 
was  dismembered  among  his  principal  officers.  The  empire 
founded  by  the  philosopher  continued  one  and  undivided  for  the 
period  of  two  thousand  years ;  and  even  at  this  day,  fallen  as  it 
is  from  its  former  grandeur,  a  few  faithful  and  devoted  veterans, 
shut  up  in  its  remaining  fortresses,  still  bid  proud  defiance,  in 
their  master's  name,  to  all  the  arrayed  strength  of  Human 
Keason.  In  consequence  of  this  slow  and  gradual  emancipation 
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of  the  mind,  the  means  by  which  the  final  result  has  been  ac- 
complished attract  the  notice  only  of  the  reflecting  inquirer ; 
resembling  in  their  silent,  but  irresistible  operation,  the  latent 
and  imi)erceptible  influence  of  the  roots,  which,  by  insinuating 
themselves  into  the  crevices  of  an  ancient  edifice,  prei>are  its 
infallible  ruin  ages  before  its  fall ;  or  that  of  the  apparently 
inert  moisture  which  is  concealed  in  the  fissures  of  a  rock, 
when  enabled,  by  the  expansive  force  of  congelation,  to  rend 
asunder  its  mass,  or  to  heave  it  from  its  basis. 

As  it  is  seldom,  in  such  instances,  easy  to  trace  to  particular 
individuals  what  has  resulted  from  their  exertions,  with  the 
same  precision  with  which,  in  physics  or  mechanics,  we  refer 
to  their  respective  inventors  the  steafn-engine  or  the  thunder- 
rod,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  attention  of  the  multitude 
should  be  so  little  attracted  to  the  intellectual  dominion  of 
superior  minds  over  the  moral  world  ;  but  the  observer  must  * 
be  blind  indeed,  who  does  not  jierceive  the  vastness  of  the  scale 
on  which  speculative  principles,  both  right  and  wrong,  have 
operated  upon  the  present  condition  of  mankind  ;  or  who  does 
not  now  feel  and  acknowledge  how  deeply  the  morals  and  the 
happiness  of  private  life,  as  well  as  the  order  of  political  society, 
are  involved  in  the  final  issue  of  the  contest  between  true  and 
false  philosophy. 


In  selecting  the  subjects  of  the  Essays  contained  in  the  First 
Part  of  this  volume,  1  have  had  in  view  chiefly  the  correction 
of  some  mistaken  opinions  concerning  the  Origin  of  mr  Knoiv- 
ledge,  (or,  to  use  the  more  common  phraneologj',  concerning 
the  Origin  of  our  Ideas,)  which,  as  they  are  naturally  suggested 
by  certain  figurative  modes  of  speaking,  sanctioned  by  the  high- 
est authorities,  are  apt  to  warp  the  judgment  in  studying 
the  most  elementary  principles  of  abstract  science.  I  have 
touched  slightly  on  the  same  question  in  one  of  the  sections  of 
my  former  work  ;*  where  the  doctrine  maintained  with  respect 

'  vol.  i.  ilinp  i.  §  4,  pp.  1 13-110.] 
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to  it  coincides  exactly  with  that  which  it  is  now  my  object  to 
establish  by  a  more  ample  discussion.  At  that  time  I  did  not 
imagine  that  it  diflfered  so  widely  from  the  current  maxims  of 
the  learned,  as  I  have  since  found  from  various  later  publica- 
tions ;  and,  accordingly,  (as  the  point  in  dispute  is  intimately 
connected  with  almost  every  other  question  relating  to  the 
Human  Mind,)  I  have  availed  myself  of  the  present  oppor- 
tunity to  throw  upon  it  some  additional  light,  before  resuming 
my  analysis  of  the  Intellectual  Powers.  With  this  view,  I 
have  been  led  to  canvass,  pretty  freely,  the  doctrines  not  only 
of  my  predecessors,  but  of  several  of  ray  contemporaries ;  and 
to  engage  in  various  arguments,  which,  however  unconnected 
they  imiy  appear  in  a  table  of  contents,  will  be  all  found  upon 
examination  to  bear  upon  the  same  conclusion.  I  flatter 
myself,  therefore,  that  those  who  may  take  the  trouble  to  follow 
the  train  of  thought  which  has  led  me  from  one  Essay  to 
another,  will  discover,  in  this  part  of  my  book,  a  greater  degree 
of  unity  than  its  title-page  seems  at  first  to  promise. 

The  Essays  which  fill  up  the  rest  of  the  volume  have  no 
necessary  dependence  on  the  disquisitions  to  which  they  arc 
subjoined ;  and  may  perhaps  be  read  with  some  interest  by- 
readers  who  have  little  relish  for  scholastic  controversy.  The 
choice,  however,  even  of  these,  was  not  altogether  arbitrary  ;  as 
I  trust  will  appear  evident  to  such  as  may  honour  the  whole 
series  with  an  attentive  perusal. 

Of  the  speculations  with  respect  to  the  origin  of  our  ideas, 
the  greater  part  were  committed  to  writing,  for  the  first  time, 
during  the  course  of  the  last  summer  and  winter;  the  materials 
of  some  of  them  being  supplied  by  very  imperfect  hints,  noted 
down  at  different  periods  of  my  life.  The  business  of  com- 
position was  begun  at  a  time  when  I  had  recourse  to  it  occa- 
sionally as  a  refuge  from  other  thoughts ;  and  has  been  carried 
on  under  circumstances  which,  I  doubt  not,  will  incline  those 
to  whom  they  are  known,  to  judge  of  the  execution  with  some 
degree  of  indulgence. 
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ESSAY  FIEST. 
ON  Locke's  account  of  the  sources  of  human  knowledge, 

AND  ITS  INFLUENCE  ON  THE  DOCTRINES  OF  SOME  OF  HIS  SUC- 
CESSOR& 

CHAPTER  I. 

INTRODUCTORY  OBSERVATIONS. 

In  siieculating  concerning  any  of  the  intellectual  phenomena, 
it  is  of  essential  importance  constantly  to  recollect,  that,  as  our 
knowledge  of  the  material  world  is  derived  entirely  from  our 
External  Senses,  so  all  our  knowledge  of  the  Human  Mind  is 
derived  from  Consciousness.  As  to  the  blind  or  the  deaf,  no 
words  can  convey  the  notions  of  particular  colours,  or  of  par- 
ticular sounds ;  so  to  a  being  who  had  never  been  conscious  of 
sensation,  memory,  imagination,  pleasure,  pain,  hope,  fear,  love, 
hatred,  no  intelligible  description  could  be  given  of  the  import 
of  these  terms.  They  all  express  simple  ideas  or  notions,  which 
are  perfectly  familiar  to  every  person  who  is  able  to  turn  his 
thoughts  inwards,  and  which  we  never  fail  to  involve  in 
obscurity  when  we  attempt  to  define  them,^ 

The  habits  of  inattention  which  all  men  contract,  in  their 

'  See  Note  B. 
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early  years,  to  the  operations  of  their  ovm  minds,  have  been 
pointed  out  by  various  writers,  as  tlie  most  powerful  of  all 
obstacles  to  the  progress  of  our  inquiries  concerning  the  theory 
of  human  nature.  These  habits,  it  has  also  been  remarked, 
are  to  be  conquered  only  by  the  most  persevering  industry  in 
accustoming  the  thoughts  to  turn  themselves  at  pleasure  to  the 
phenomena  of  this  internal  world ;  an  eflbrt  by  no  means  easy 
to  any  individual,  and  to.  a  large  proportion  of  mankind  almost 
impracticable.  "Magni  est  ingenii,"  says  Cicero,  "revocare 
mentem  a  sensibus,  et  cogitationem  a  consuetudine  abducere."* 
The  observation,  as  thus  expressed,  is  perhaps  somewhat  excep- 
tionable ;  inasmuch  as  the  power  which  Cicero  describes  has 
but  little  connexion  with  CkniuSy  in  the  ordinary  acceptation 
of  that  word ; — ^but  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  it  implies  a  capa- 
city of  patient  and  abstracted  meditation,  which  does  not  fall  to 
the  lot  of  many. 

To  this  power  of  directing  the  attention  steadily  and  accur- 
ately to  the  phenomena  of  thought,  Mr.  Locke  and  his  follow- 
ers liave  very  properly  given  the  name  of  Reflexion.  It  bears 
precisely  the  same  relation  to  Consciousness  which  Observation 
does  to  Perception  ;  the  former  supplying  us  with  the  facts 
which  form  the  only  solid  basis  of  the  Science  of  Mind,  as  we 
are  indebted  to  the  latter  for  the  ground-work  of  the  whole 
fabric  of  Natural  Philosophy.^ 


*  [Tasc.  Disp.  lib.  i.  c.  16.] 

*  The  French  language  affords  no 
fiingle  word  to  express  consciousness, 
but  conscience ;  a  word  which  is  also  fre- 
quently employed  as  synonymous  with 
the  Moral  Sense.  Thus  it  is  equally 
jigreeablo  to  the  usage  of  the  most  cor- 
rect writors  to  say,  Vhomme  a  la  cftn- 
scienc-e  de  sa  liberty;  and  to  speak  of  vn 
fiomme  de  conscience,  in  the  English  ac- 
ceptation of  that  phrase.  Hence  an  occa- 
sional indistinctness  in  the  reasonings  of 
some  of  the  best  French  metaphysicians. 

Added  to  second  edition,  1816. — 
When  the  foregoing  paragraph  was 
printed  in  the  first  edition  of  this  work, 
I  was  not  aware  that  this  defect  in  the 


French  metaphysical  phraseology  had 
been  previously  remarked  by  my  learned 
and  ingenious  friend  M.  Prevost.  His 
words  are  these :  "  Consciousness  est  un 
mot  Anglois,  auquel  j'avonc  quo  je  ne 
trouve  point  d'equivalent  dans  notre 
langue.  C'est  la  faculte  de  connoitre  ce 
qui  se  passe  dans  notre  esprit.  Je  I'ai 
remplace  tant&t  par  le  mot  sentiment, 
ou  sentiment  intime,  .tanttU  par  le  mot 
conscience,  ou  conscience  psycholo- 
giquc,  selon  les  determinations  acces- 
soires  qui  pouvoient  scrvir  h  prevenir 
toute  equivoque." — £lemens  de  la  Phi^ 
losophic  de  VEspnt  Jfumain,  Traduif 
dc  VAnfjlois.  Preface  de  Traducteur, 
p.  xix.    A  Geneve,  1808. 
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With  respect  to  the  exercise  of  Reflection,  the  following  pre- 
cept of  an  old-fashioned  writer  is  so  judicious,  and  the  caution 
it  suggests  of  so  great  moment  in  the  inquiries  on  which  we  arc 
about  to  enter,  that  I  shall  make  no  apology  for  introducing  it 
here,  although  not  more  immediately  connected  with  the  sub- 
ject of  the  present  Essay,  than  with  those  of  all  the  others  con- 
tained in  this  volume. 

"  When  I  si>eak,"  says  Crousaz,  in  his  Art  of  Thinking^  "  of 
desire,  contentment,  trouble,  apprehension,  doubt,  cei'tainty ;  of 
affirming,  denying,  approvijig,  blaming;  I  pronounce  words, 
the  meaning  of  which  I  distinctly  understand,  and  yet  I  do  not 
represent  the  things  spoken  of  under  any  image  or  corporeal 
form.  While  the  intellect,  however,  is  thus  busy  about  its  own 
phenomena,  the  imagination  is  also  at  work  in  presenting  its 
analogical  theories ;  but  so  far  from  aiding  us,  it  only  misleads 
our  steps,  and  retards  our  progresa  Would  you  know  what 
thought  is  ?  It  is  precisely  that  wliich  passes  within  you  when 
you  think :  stop  but  here,  and  you  are  sufficiently  informed. 
But  the  imagination,  eager  to  proceed  farther,  would  gratify 
our  curiosity  by  comparing  it  to  fire,  to  vapour,  or  to  other 
active  and  subtile  principles  in  the  material  world.  And  to 
what  can  all  this  tend,  but  to  divert  our  attention  from  what 
thought  is,  and  to  fix  it  upon  what  it  is  not  ?"* 

The  belief  which  accompanies  Consciousness,  as  to  the  pre- 
seiit  existence  of  its  appropriate  phenomena,  has  been  commonly 
considered  as  much  less  obnoxious  to  cavil,  than  any  of  the 
other  principles  which  philosophers  are  accustomed  to  assume 
as  self-evident,  in  the  formation  of  their  metaphysical  systems. 
No  doubts  on  this  head  have  yet  been  suggested  by  any  philo- 
sopher how  sceptical  soever,  even  by  those  who  have  called  in 
question  the  existence  both  of  mind  and  of  matter : — And  yet 
the  fact  is,  that  it  rests  on  no  foundation  more  solid  than  our 
belief  of  the  existence  of  external  objects ;  or  our  belief,  that 
other  men  possess  intellectual  powers  and  faculties  similar  to 
those  of  which  we  are  conscious  in  ourselves.  In  all  these 
cases,  the  only  account  that  can  be  given  of  our  belief  is,  that 

*  [S<'e  Ill's  Loyui^'ey  3tl  eilit.  Tart  I.  lor.  i.  cliftp.  5.] 
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it  forms  a  necessary  part  of  our  constitution ;  against  which 
metaphysicians  may  easily  argue  so  as  to  perplex  the  judg- 
ment, but  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  divest  ourselves  for  a 
moment,  when  called  on  to  employ  our  reason,  either  in  the 
business  of  life,  or  in  the  pursuits  of  science.  While  we  are 
under  the  influence  of  our  appetites,  passions,  or  afiections,  or 
even  of  a  strong  speculative  curiosity,  all  those  difficulties 
which  bewildered  us  in  the  solitude  of  the  closet  vanish  before 
the  essential  principles  of  the  human  frame. 

According  to  the  common  doctrine  of  our  best  philosophers, 
it  is  by  the  evidence  of  conscioumesa  we  are  assured  that  we 
ourselves  exist.  The  proposition,  however,  when  thus  stated, 
is  not  accurately  true ;  for  our  own  existence  is  not  a  direct  or 
immediate  object  of  consciousness,  in  the  strict  and  logical 
meaning  of  that  term.  We  are  conscious  of  sensation,  thought, 
desire,  volition ;  but  we  are  not  conscious  of  the  existence  of 
mind  itself ;  nor  would  it  be  possible  for  us  to  arrive  at  the 
knowledge  of  it,  (supposing  us  to  be  created  in  the  full  posses- 
sion of  all  the  intellectual  capacitiea  that  belong  to  human 
nature,)  if  no  impression  were  ever  to  be  made  on  our  external 
senses.  The  moment  that,  in  consequence  of  such  an  impres- 
sion, a  sensation  is  excited,  we  learn  two  facts  at  once ;  the 
existence  of  the  sensation,  and  our  own  existence  as  sentient 
beings — in  other  words,  the  very  first  exercise  of  consciousness 
necessarily  implies  a  belief,  not  only  of  the  present  existence  of 
what  is  felt,  but  of  the  present  existence  of  that  which  feels  and 
thinks ;  or  (to  employ  plainer  language)  the  present  existence 
of  that  being  which  I  denote  by  the  words  /  and  myself.  Of 
these  facta,  however,  it  is  the  former  alone  of  which  we  can 
properly  be  said  to  be  conscious,  agreeably  to  the  rigorous 
interpretation  of  the  expression.  The  latter  is  made  known  to 
us  by  a  suggestion  of  the  understanding  conseqvmt  on  the 
sensation,  but  so  intimately  connected  with  it,  that  it  is  not 
surprising  that  our  belief  of  both  should  be  generally  referred 
to  the  same  origin. 

If  this  distinction  be  just,  the  celebrated  enthymeme  of 
Descartes,  Cogito,  crrjo  .v/m,  does  not  deserve  all  the  ridicule 
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bestowed  on  it  by  those  \vriters  who  have  represented  the 
author  as  attempting  to  demonstrate  his  own  existence  by  a 
process  of  reasoning.  To  me  it  seems  more  probable,  that  he 
meant  chiefly  to  direct  the  attention  of  Ids  readers  to  a  circum- 
stance which  must  be  allowed  to  be  not  unworthy  of  notice  in 
the  history  of  the  Human  Mind ; — the  impossibility  of  our  ever 
having  learned  the  fact  of  our  own  existence,  without  some 
sensation  being  exciteil  in  the  mind,  to  awaken  the  faculty  of 
thinking.^ 

As  the  belief  of  our  present  existence  necessarily  accompanies 
every  act  of  consciousness,  so,  from  a  comparison  of  the  sensa- 
tions and  thoughts  of  which  we  are  now  conscious,  with  those 
of  which  we  recollect  to  have  been  conscious  formerly,  we  are 
impressed  with  an  iiTcsistible  conviction  of  our  personal 
identity.  Notwithstanding  the  strange  difficulties  that  have 
been  raised  ujwn  the  subject,  I  cannot  conc»eive  any  convic- 
tion more  complete  than  this,  nor  any  truth  more  intelligible 
to  all,  whose  understandings  have  not  been  perplexed  by  meta- 
physical speculations.  The  objections  founded  on  the  change 
of  substance  in  certain  mjiterial  objects  to  which  we  continue 
to  apply  the  same  name,  are  plainly  not  applicable  to  the  ques- 
tion concerning  the  identity  of  the  same  person,  or  of  the  same 
thinking  being ;  inasmuch  as  the  words  sameness  and  identity 
are  here  used  in  difierent  senses.  Of  the  meaning  of  these 
words,  when  applied  to  i>ersons,  I  confess  I  am  not  able  to 
give  a  logical  definition;  but  neither  can  I  define  sensation, 
memory,  volition,  nor  even  existence ;  and  if  any  one  should 
bring  himself  by  this  and  other  scholastic  subtilties  to  con- 
clude, that  he  has  no  interest  in  making  provision  for  to- 
morrow, because  personality  is  not  a  permanent^  hut  a  iransie^d 
thiiig^  I  can  tliink  of  no  argimient  to  convince  him  of  his 
error. 

But  although  it  is  by  Consciousness  and  Memory  that  the 

*  After  looking  again  into  tlio  Medi-  jiifitify.    I  am  still  of  opinion,  liowrver, 

tntions  of  Desurartes,  I  am  doubtful  if  I  that  it  was  the  remark  which  I  havi 

have  not  carried  my  apology  for  him  a  ascribed  to  him,  that  first  h.*d  him  into 

little  farther  than  his  (»wn  words  will  this  train  of  thoir^ht. 
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samenesss  of  our  being  is  ascertained  to  ourselves,  it  is  by  no 
means  correct  to  say  with  Locke,  that  consciousness  constitvtes 
personal  identity  ; — a  doctrine  which,  as  Butler  justly  remarks, 
"involves,  as  an  obvious  consequence,  that  a  person  has  not 
existed  a  single  moment,  nor  done  one  action  but  what  he  can 
remember ;  indeed,  none  but  what  he  reflects  upon/'^  "  One 
should  really  think  it  self-evident,"  as  the  same  author  further 
remarks,  "  that  consciousness  of  personal  identity  presupposes, 
and  therefore  cannot  constitute,  personal  identity,  any  more 
than  knowledge,  in  any  other  case,  constitutes  those  truths 
which  are  its  own  objects."  The  previous  existence  of  the 
truths  is  manifestly  implied  in  the  very  supposition  of  their 
being  objects  of  knowledge. 

While,  however,  I  assent  completely  to  the  substance  of 
these  acute  and  important  strictures  upon  Locke's  doctrine,  I 
think  it  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  language  of  Butler 
himself  is  far  from  being  unexceptionable.  He  speaks  of  our 
consciovsness  of  personal  identity;  whereas  it  must  appear 
evident,  upon  a  moment's  reflection,  even  to  those  who  acquiesce 
in  the  common  statement  which  ascribes  immedioMy  to  con- 
sciousness our  belief  of  our  present  existence^ — that  our  belief 
of  oiu*  personcd  identity  presupposes,  over  and  above  this 
knowledge,  the  exercise  of  memory,  and  the  idea  of  timje. 

The  importance  of  attending  carefully  to  the  distinction 
between  the  phenomena  which  are  the  immediate  oljects  of 
Consciousness,  and  the  concomitant  notions  and  truths  which 
are  suggested  to  our  thoughts  by  these  phenomena,  will  appear 
from  the  considerations  to  be  staled  in  the  next  chapter ;  in 
following  which,  however,  I  must  request  my  readers  to  remem- 
ber, that  the  distinction  becomes  important  merely  from  the 
palpable  refutation  it  affords  of  the  prevailing  theory  con- 
cerning the  origin  of  our  knowledge;  and  not  from  any 
difference  between  the  two  classes  of  truths,  in  point  of 
evidence. 

*  Sec  the  Dissertation  on  Personal  hi  entity,  Hubjoincil  to  liutlcr's  Ana^optf, 


CHAPTER  II. 


INCONSISTENCY  OF  OUR  CONCLUSIONS  IN  THE  FOREGOING  CHAPTER 

WITH  Locke's  account  of  the  origin  of  our  knowledge. 

It  was  already  observed,  that  it  is  from  Consciousness,  or 
rather  from  Reflection,  that  we  derive  all  our  notions  of  the 
faculties  and  operations  of  the  Mind ;  and  that,  in  analyzing 
tliesc,  we  must  lay  our  account  with  arriving,  sooner  or  later, 
at  certain  simple  notions  or  ideas,  which  we  have  no  means  of 
conveying  to  others,  but  by  teaching  those  to  whom  our  reason- 
ings are  addressed,  how  to  direct  their  attention  with  accuracy 
to  what  passes  within  tliem.  These  mental  phenomena  form 
the  direct  and  appropriate  subjects  of  Consciousness;  and, 
indeed,  the  only  direct  and  appropriate  subjects  of  Conscious- 
ness, in  the  strict  acceptation  of  that  word. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  concluded  from  this,  that  the 
proper  subjects  of  consciousness  (when  the  phrase  is  thus  un- 
derstood) comprehend  all  the  simple  notions  or  ideas  about 
which  tlie  science  of  mind  is  conversant ;  far  less  (as  some 
philosophers  have  imagined)  that  they  comprehend  all  the 
elements  into  which  human  knowledge  may,  in  the  last  result, 
be  analyzed.  Not  to  mention  such  notions  as  those  of  Exten- 
sion and  Figure,  (both  of  which  are  inseparable  concomitants  of 
some  of  our  external  perceptions,  and  which  certainly  bear  no 
resemblance  to  anything  of  which  we  are  conscious  within  our- 
selves,) there  is  a  great  variety  of  others  so  connected  with  our 
diflerent  intellectual  faculties,  that  the  exercise  of  the  faculty 
may  be  justly  regarded  as  a  condition  indispensably  necessary 
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to  account  for  the  first  origin  of  the  notion.  Thus,  by  a  mind 
destitute  of  the  faculty  of  memory^  neither  the  ideas  of  time^ 
nor  of  motion^  nor  of  personal  identity,  could  possibly  have 
been  formed;  ideas  which  are  confessedly  among  the  most 
familiar  of  all  those  we  possess,  and  which  cannot  be  traced 
immediately  to  consciotcsness,  by  any  eflfort  of  logical  subtilty. 
In  like  manner,  without  the  faculty  of  abstraction,  we  never 
could  have  formed  the  idea  of  number,  nor  of  lines,  surfaces, 
and  solids,  as  they  are  considered  by  the  mathematician ;  nor 
would  it  have  been  possible  for  us  to  comprehend  the  meaning 
of  such  words  as  classes  or  assortments,  or,  indeed,  of  any  one 
of  the  grammatical  parts  of  speech,  but  proper  names.  With- 
out the  power  of  reason  or  understanding,  it  is  no  less  evi- 
dent, that  no  comment  could  have  helped  us  to  unriddle  the 
import  of  the  words,  truth,  certainty,  probability,  theorem, 
premises,  conclusion  ;  nor  of  any  one  of  those  which  express  the 
various  sorts  of  relation  which  fall  under  our  knowledge.  In 
such  cases,  all  that  can  be  said  is,  that  the  exercise  of  a  par- 
ticular faculty  furnishes  the  occasion  on  which  certain  simple 
notions  are,  by  the  laws  of  our  constitution,  presented  to  our 
thoughts ;  nor  does  it  seem  possible  for  us  to  trace  the  origin 
of  a  particular  notion  any  farther,  than  to  ascertain  what  the 
nature  of  the  occasion  was,  which,  in  the  first  instance,  intro- 
duced it  to  our  acquaintance. 

The  conclusions  we  thus  form  concerning  the  Origin  of  our 
Knowledge,  constitute  what  may  be  properly  called  the  First 
Chapter  of  the  Natural  History  of  the  Human  Mind.  They 
constitute,  at  the  same  time,  the  only  solid  basis  of  a  rational 
Logic ;  of  that  part  of  logic,  more  especially,  which  relates  to 
the  theory  of  Evidence.  In  the  order  of  investigation,  how- 
ever, they  necessarily  presuppose  such  analysis  of  the  faculties 
of  the  mind  as  I  have  attempted  in  another  work  ; — a  considera- 
tion of  which  I  do  not  know  that  any  logical  writer  has  been 
hitherto  aware,  and  to  which  I  must  request  my  readers  carefully 
to  attend,  before  they  pass  a  judgment  on  the  plan  I  have 
followed  in  the  arrangement  of  my  philosophical  speculations. 

If  the  foregoing  remarks  be  well-founded,  they  are  fatal  to  a 
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fundainentiil  principle  of  Locke's  pliilosopliy,  which  has  been 
assumed  by  most  of  his  successors  as  a  demonstrated  truth ; 
and  which,  under  a  form  somewhat  disguised,  lias  served  to 
Hume  as  the  basis  of  all  his  sceptical  theories.  It  appears  to 
me,  that  the  doctrines  of  both  these  eminent  authors,  with 
respect  to  the  Origin  of  our  Ideas,  resolve  into  the  supposition, 
that  consciousness  is  exclusively  the  source  of  all  our  know- 
ledge. Their  language,  indeed,  particularly  that  of  Locke, 
seems  to  imply  the  contrary,  but  that  this  was  really  their 
opinion,  may,  with  certainty,  be  inferred  from  their  own  com- 
ments. My  reason  for  saying  so,  I  shall  endeavour  to  explain 
as  clearly  and  concisely  as  I  can. 

"  Let  us  suppose,"  says  Locke,  "  the  mind  to  be,  as  we  say, 
white  paper,  void  of  all  characters,  without  any  ideas :  How 
comes  it  to  be  furnished  ?  Whence  comes  it  by  that  vast  store 
which  the  busy  and  boundless  fancy  of  man  has  painted  on  it, 
with  an  almost  endless  variety  ?  Whence  has  it  all  the  mate- 
rials of  reason  and  knowledge  ?  To  tliis  I  answer  in  a  word, 
from  experience.  In  that  all  our  knowledge  is  founded,  and 
from  that  it  ultimately  derives  itself.  Our  observation,  em- 
ployed either  about  external  sensible  olijects,  or  about  the 
internal  operations  of  our  minds,  perceived  and  reflected  on  by 
ourselves,  is  that  which  supplies  our  understanding  with  all  the 
materials  for  thinking.  These  two  are  the  fountains  of  know- 
ledge from  whence  all  the  ideas  we  have,  or  can  naturally  have, 
do  spring. 

"  First,  our  senses,  conversant  about  particular  sensible  ob- 
jects, do  convey  into  the  mind  several  distinct  perceptions  of 
things,  according  to  those  various  ways  wherein  those  objects 
do  afifect  them :  And  thus  we  come  by  those  ideas  we  have  of 
yeUotOj  white^  heat,  cold,  soft,  hard,  litter,  sweet,  and  all  those 
which  we  call  sensible  qualities ;  which,  when  I  say  the  senses 
convey  into  the  mind,  I  mean  they,  from  external  objects,  con- 
vey into  the  mind  what  produces  there  those  perceptions. 
This  great  source  of  most  of  the  ideas  we  have,  depending 
wholly  upon  our  senses,  and  derived  by  them  to  the  under- 
standing, I  call  SENSATION. 
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"  Secondly,  the  other  fountaiu  from  which  experience  fur- 
nisheth  the  understanding  with  ideas,  is  the  perception}  of  the 
operations  of  our  own  minds  wiUiin  as  it  is  employed  about 
the  ideas  it  has  got ;  which  operations,  when  the  soul  comes  to 
reflect  on  and  consider,  do  furnish  the  understanding  with  an- 
other set  of  ideas,  which  could  not  be  had  from  things  without ; 
and  such  are  perception^  thinkingy  doubting^  believing^  reason- 
ing, wiUing,  and  all  the  diflerent  actings  of  our  own  minds, 
which  we,  being  conscious  of,  and  observing  in  ourselves,  do 
from  these  receive  into  our  understandings  as  distinct  ideas,  as 
we  do  from  bodies  affecting  our  senses.  This  source  of  ideas 
every  man  has  wholly  in  himself;  and  though  it  be  not  sense, 
as  having  nothing  to  do  with  external  objects,  yet  it  is  very 
like  it,  and  might  properly  enough  be  called  internal  sense. 
But  as  I  call  the  other  sensation,  so  I  call  this  reflection  ; 
the  ideas  it  affords  being  such  only  as  the  mind  gets  by  reflect- 
ing on  its  own  operations  within  itself — These  two,  I  say,  viz., 
external  material  things,  as  the  objects  of  Sensation,  and  the 
operations  of  our  own  minds  within,  as  the  objects  of  Beflection, 
are  to  me  the  only  originals  from  whence  all  our  ideas  take 
their  beginnings."^ 

"  When  the  understanding  is  once  stored  with  these  simple 
ideas,  it  has  the  power  to  repeat,  compare,  and  unite  them, 
even  to  an  almost  infinite  variety,  and  so  can  make  at  pleasure 
new  complex  ideas. — But  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  most 
exalted  wit,  or  enlarged  imderstanding,  by  any  quickness  or 
variety  of  thoughts,  to  invent  or  frame  one  new  simple  idea  in 
the  mind,  not  taken  in  by  the  ways  before  mentioned ;  nor  can 
auy  force  of  the  understanding  destroy  those  that  are  there. 
The  dominion  of  man,  in  this  little  world  of  his  own  under- 
standing, being  much  the  same  as  it  is  in  the  great  world  of 
visible  things,  wherein  his  power,  however  managed  by  art  and 
skill,  reaches  no  farther  than  to  compound  or  divide  the  mate- 
rials that  are  made  to  his  hand,  but  can  do  nothing  towards 

*  For  perception  reftd  conscuntsness. 

*  Locke's  Essaj/j  book  ii.  chap.  i.  sects.  2,  3,  &c. 
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the  making  the  least  particle  of  new  matter,  or  destroying  one 
atom  of  what  is  already  in  being."  ^ 

Thus  far  there  seems  to  be  little  reprehensible  in  Locke's 
statement,  as  it  might  be  fairly  interpreted  (notwithstanding 
some  imguarded  expressions)  as  implying  nothing  more  than 
this,  that  the  first  occasions  on  which  the  mind  is  led  to  exer- 
cise its  various  faculties,  and  to  acquire  the  simple  notions  which 
form  the  elements  of  all  its  knowledge,  are  furnished  either  by 
impressions  made  on  our  external  senses,  or  by  the  phenomena 
of  sensation  and  thought  of  which  we  are  conscious.  In  this 
sense  of  the  words,  I  have,  in  a  former  work,  not  only  expressed 
my  assent  to  Mr.  Locke's  doctrine,  but  have  admitted  as  correct 
the  generalization  of  it  adopted  by  most  of  his  present  fol- 
lowers ; — "  that  the  first  occasions  on  which  oiur  various  facul- 
ties are  exercised,  and  the  elements  of  all  our  knowledge 
acquired,  may  be  traced  ultimately  to  our  intercourse  with  sen- 
sible objects."  This  generalization,  indeed,  is  an  obvious  and 
necessary  consequence  of  the  proposition  as  stated  by  Locke ; 
the  mind  being  unquestionably,  in  the  first  instance,  awakened 
to  the  exercise  of  consciousness  and  reflection  by  impressions 
from  without.^ 

The  comments,  however,  which  Locke  has  introduced  on  this 
cardinal  principle  of  his  system,  in  different  parts  of  his  Kasay^ 
prove  beyond  a  doubt,  that  he  intended  it  to  convey  a  great  deal 
more  than  is  implied  in  the  interpretation  of  it  which  has  just 
been  given ;  and  that,  according  to  the  meaning  he  annexed  to 
his  words,  Sensation  and  Reflection  are  not  merely  affirmed  to 
furnish  the  occasions  which  suggest  to  the  understanding  the 
various  simple  or  elementary  modifications  of  thought,  to  which 
he  gives  the  name  of  Simple  Ideas ;  but  to  furnish  the  mind 
directly  and  immediately  with  these  ideas,  in  the  obvious  and 
literal  sense  of  the  expression  ; — insomuch,  that  there  is  not  a 
simple  idea  in  the  mind  which  is  not  either  the  appropriate 
subject  of  consciousness,  (such  as  the  ideas  which  the  mind 
forms  of  its  own  operations,)  or  a  copy  of  some  quality  perceived 

*  Locke's  Essay,  book  ii.  chap.  ii.  *  Sec  PhiloHophj  of  the  Human  Mind^ 
aect.  2.  [vol.  i.]  chap.  i.  neci.  4. 

VOL.  v.  E 
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by  our  external  senses.  It  appears  farther,  that  Locke  conceived 
these  copteSy  or  images,  to  be  the  immediate  objects  of  thought, 
all  our  information  about  the  material  world  being  obtained  by 
their  intervention.  And  it  was  for  this  reason  I  before  asserted, 
that  his  fundamental  principle  resolves  into  the  supposition, 
that  consciousness  is  exclusively  the  source  of  aU  our  know- 
ledge} 

That  I  may  not  be  suspected  of  doing  Locke  any  injustice  on 
this  occasion,  I  shall  quote  a  few  passages  in  his  own  words. 

"  The  next  thing  to  be  considered  is,  how  bodies  produce 
ideas  in  us ;  and  that  is  manifestly  hy  impulse,  the  only  way  we 
can  conceive  bodies  to  operate  in." 

"  If,  then,  external  objects  be  not  united  to  our  minds,  when 
they  produce  ideas  in  it ;  and  yet  we  perceive  these  original 
qualities  in  such  of  them  as  singly  fall  under  our  senses,  'tis 
evident  that  some  motion  must  be  thence  continued  by  our 
nerves  or  animal  spirits,  or  by  some  parts  of  our  bodies  to  the 
brain,  or  the  seat  of  sensation,  there  to  produce  in  our  minds 
the  particular  ideas  we  have  of  them.  And  since  the  extension, 
figure,  number,  and  motion  of  bodies  of  an  obsei-vable  bigness, 


'  A  remark,  the  same  in  substance 
with  this,  is  made  by  Dr.  Rcid  in  tlie 
conclusion  of  his  Inquiry.  "  WHien  it 
is  asserted,  that  all  our  notions  are  either 
ideas  of  Sensation,  or  ideas  of  Reflection, 
the  plain  English  of  this  is,  that  man- 
kind neither  do  nor  can  think  of  any- 
thing, but  of  the  operations  of  their 
own  minds." — Inquiry^  &c.  p.  376,  3d 
edit.    [CoU.  Works,  p.  208,  b.] 

[That  this  is  really  the  case,  is  as- 
sumed both  by  Condillac  and  Diderot  as 
an  incontrovertible  truth.  "  D'ailleurs, 
remarque  judiciensement  I'autcur  de 
VEssai  sur  Vorigine  des  connaissancfs 
humaineSf  [Condillac,]  soit  que  nous  nous 
61evions  jusqu'aux  cieux,  soit  que  nous  de- 
scendions  jusques  dans  les  abymes,  nous 
ne  Bortons  jamais  de  nous-memes,  et  ce 
n'est  que  notre  propre  pensee  que  nous 
apercevons:  or,  c'est  li  le  resultat  du 
premier  Dialogue  de  Berkeley,  et  le  fon- 


dement  de  tout  son  syst^me." — Lettre 
sur  les  Aveugles. 

In  another  part  of  the  same  letter 
Diderot  expresses  himself  in  the  follow- 
ing words,  concerning  the  Idealism  of 
Berkeley : — "  Systfime  extravagant,  qui 
ne  pouvoit,  ce  me  semble,  devoir  ml 
naissance  qu'ii  des  aveugles;  syst^me 
qui  k  la  honte  de  Tesprit  hnmain  et  de 
la  philosophic,  est  le  plus  di£Bcile  &  com- 
battre,  quoique  le  plus  absurde  de  tous.'* 
If  the  fundamental  principle  ascribed  by 
Diderot  to  Berkeley  be  admitted,  it  will 
be  found,  I  apprehend,  not  merely  diffi- 
cult, but  altogether  impossible  to  resiBt 
his  conclusion.] 

In  some  places,  Locke  speaks  of  the 
ideas  of  material  things  as  being  in  the 
brain ;  but  his  general  mode  of  expres- 
sion supposes  them  to  be  in  the  mind; 
and,  consequently,  the  immediate  oljects 
of  consciousness. 
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may  be  perceived  at  a  distance  by  the  sight,  'tis  evident  some 
singly  imperceptible  bodies  must  come  from  them  to  the  eyes, 
and  thereby  convey  to  the  brain  some  motion  which  produces 
these  ideas  which  we  have  of  them  in  us."^ 

A  few  sentences  after,  Mr.  Locke,  having  previously  stated  the 
distinction  between  the  Primary  and  the  Secondary  Qualities 
of  Matter,  proceeds  thus : — "  From  whence  I  think  it  easy  to 
draw  this  observation,  that  the  ideas  of  primary  qualities  of 
bodies  are  resemblances  of  them,  and  their  patterns  do  really 
exist  in  the  bodies  themselves ;  but  the  ideas  produced  in  us  by 
these  secondary  qualities  have  no  resemblance  of  them  at  all."^ 

What  notion  Mr.  Locke  annexed  to  the  word  resemblance^ 
when  applied  to  our  ideas  of  primary  qualities,  may  be  best 
learned  by  the  account  he  gives  of  the  diflference  between  them 
and  our  ideas  of  secondary  qualities,  in  the  paragraph  imme- 
diately following.  Flame  is  denominated  hot  and  light;* 
snow,  white  and  cold  ;  and  manna,  white  and  sweet ;  from  the 
ideas  they  produce  in  us :  which  qualities  are  commonly  thought 
to  be  the  same  in  those  bodies  that  those  ideas  are  in  us,  the 
one  the  perfect  resemblance  of  the  other^  as  they  are  in  a  mirror; 
and  it  would  by  most  men  l)e  judged  very  extravagant,  if  one 
should  say  otherwise." 

"  I  pretend  not,"  says  the  same  author  in  a  subsequent  chap- 
ter, "  to  teach,  but  to  inquire ;  and  therefore  cannot  but  confess 
here  again,  that  external  and  internal  sensation  are  the  only 
passages  that  I  can  find  of  knowledge  to  the  understanding. 
These  alone,  as  far  as  I  can  discover,  are  the  windows  by  which 
light  is  let  into  this  dark  room.  For  methinks  the  under- 
standing is  not  much  unlike  a  closet,  wholly  shut  from  light, 
with  only  some  little  openings  left,  to  let  in  external  visible 
resemblances,  or  ideas  of  things  without.  Would  the  pictures 
coming  into  a  dark  room  but  stay  there,  and  lie  so  orderly  as  to 
be  foimd  upon  occasion,  it  would  very  much  resemble  the  un- 

*  Locke's  E$My,  book  ii.  chap.  viii.  dity,  Extension,  Figure,  Motion  or  Rest, 
seris.  11  and  12.  and  Number. 

•  Sect.  15.  The  inRtances  mentioned  •  For  light  read  luminous. 
by  Locke  of  primary  qualities  are,  Soli- 
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derstanding  of  a  man,  in  reference  to  all  objects  of  sight,  and 
the  ideas  of  them/'^ 

I  have  been  induced  to  multiply  these  quotations,  as  some 
writers  have  alleged  that  an  undue  advantage  has  been  taken 
of  the  unguarded  use  which  Locke  has  made  in  them  of  the 
word  resemblance ;  which,  it  has  been  asserted,  he  could  not 
possibly  mean  to  be  understood  in  its  literal  sense.^  On  this 
point  I  must  leave  my  readers  to  judge  from  his  own  language, 
only  remarking,  that  if  this  language  be  considered  as  at  all 
metaphorical  or  figurative,  the  most  important  inferences, 
drawn  both  by  himself  and  his  successors,  from  his  celebrated 
theory  concerning  the  origin  of  our  ideas,  amount  to  nothing 
better  than  a  play  upon  words. 

For  my  own  part,  I  can  see  no  good  reason  for  supposing 
that  Locke  did  w>t  believe  that  our  ideas  of  primary  qualities 
are  really  resemblances  or  copies  of  these  qualities,  when  we 
know  for  certain  that,  till  our  own  times,  this  has  been  the 
universal  doctrine  of  the  schools,  from  Aristotle  downwarda 
Even  Leibnitz  himself,  while  he  rejected  the  supposition  of 
these  ideas  coming  into  the  mind  from  without,  expresses  no 
doul)t  of  their  resemblance  to  the  archetypes  which  they  enable 
us  to  think  of.  The  soul  he  considered  as  a  living  mirr(yr  of 
the  universe,  possessing  within  itself  confused  or  imperfect 
ideas  of  all  the  modifications  of  things  external,  whether  pre- 
sent, past,  or  to  come ;  that  is  to  say,  he  retained  that  part  of 
the  scholastic  doctrine  which  is  the  most  palpably  absurd  and 
unintelligible — the  supposition,  that  we  can  think  of  nothing, 
imless  either  the  original  or  the  copy  be  actually  in  the  mind, 
and  the  immediate  subject  of  consciousness.  All  these  pliilo- 
sophers  have  been  misled  by  a  vain  anxiety  to  explain  the 
incomprehensible  causes  of  the  phenomena  of  which  we  are 
conscious,  in  the  simple  acts  of  thinking,  perceiving,  and 
knowing ;  and  they  all  seem  to  have  imagined  that  they  had 
advanced  a  certain  length  in  solving  these  problems,  when 
they  conjectured,  that  in  every  act  of  thought  there  exists  some 

'  Locke,  book  ii.  chap.  xi.  Rcct.  17. 

•  See  Priestley's  Eramination  of  Beid,  &c.  p.  28,  et  seq. 
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image  or  idea  in  the  mind,  distinct  from  the  mind  itself^  by 
the  intermediation  of  which  its  intercourse  is  carried  on  with 
things  remote  or  absent.  The  chief  difference  among  their 
systems  has  turned  on  this,  that  whereas  many  have  supposed 
the  mind  to  have  been  originally  provided  with  a  certain  por- 
tion of  its  destined  furniture,  indeiKjndently  of  any  intercourse 
with  the  material  world ;  the  prevailing  opinion,  since  Locke's 
time,  has  been,  that  all  our  simple  ideas,  excepting'  those  which 
the  power  of  Reflection  collects  from  the  phenomena  of  thought, 
are  images  or  representations  of  certain  external  archetypes 
with  wliich  our  different  organs  of  sense  are  conversant,  and 
that  out  of  these  materials,  thus  treasurcni  up  in  the  repository 
of  the  understanding,  all  the  possible  objects  of  human  know- 
ledge are  manufactured.  "  What  inconsistency !"  might  Vol- 
taire well  exclaim  ;  "  we  know  not  how  the  earth  produces  a 
blade  of  grass,  or  hotv  the  bones  grow  in  the  womb  of  her  who 
is  with  child;  and  yet  we  would  persuade  ourselves  that  we 
understand  the  nature  aijd  generation  of  our  ideas."^ 

It  is,  however,  a  matter  of  comparatively  little  consequence 
to  ascertain  what  were  the  notions  which  Locke  himself  an- 
nexed to  his  words,  if  it  shtdl  appear  clearly,  that  the  inter- 
pretation which  I  have  put  upon  them  coincides  exactly  with 
the  meaning  annexed  to  them  by  the  most  distinguished  of 
his  successors.  How  far  this  is  the  cast*,  my  readers  will  be 
enabled  to  judge  by  the  remarks  which  I  am  to  state  in  the 
next  chapter.^ 

'  "  SeloD  Leibnitz,  I'auic  est  uno  cou-  coumcnt  la  tcrro  produit  un  brin 
centration,  un  miroir  vivant  de  tout  d'hf^rbe,  comment  une  fcnmie  fait  un 
Punivcrs,  qui  a  en  soi  toutcH  Ics  idocH  enfant,  et  on  croit  savoir  comment  nous 
confuses  de  toutes  les  motlificntionH  de  faisons  des  idees." — Sec  the  chapter  in 
ce  monde  pn'sentcB,  ptMsccH,  et  futurcH,"  Voltaire's  Account  of  Ncwtori'i  Diseo- 
&c.  &c.  verieSf  entitled  De  VAme  et  des  Iel4e$. 

'*  Chose  t'trango,  nous  no  savonH  pas        •  Sec  Note  C. 


CHAPTER  III. 


INFLUENCE  OF  LOCKE's  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  ORIGIN  OF  OUR  KNOW- 
LEDGE ON  SPECULATIONS  OF  VARIOUS  EMINENT  WRITERS  SINCE 
HIS  TIME,  MORE  PARTICULARLY  ON  THOSE  OF  BERKELEY  AND 
OF  HUME. 

"  We  are  percipient  of  nothing/'  says  Bishop  Berkeley,  "  but 
of  our  own  perceptions  and  ideas." — "  It  is  evident  to  any  one 
who  takes  a  survey  of  the  objects  of  "human  knowledge,  that 
they  are  either  ideas  actually  imprinted  on  the  senses,^  or  else 
such  as  are  perceived  by  attending  to  the  passions  and  opera- 
tions of  the  mind  ;^  or,  lastly,  ideas  formed  by  help  of  memory 
and  imagination,  either  compounding,  dividing,  or  barely  repre- 
senting those  originally  perceived  in  the  foresaid  ways."^ — 
"  Light  and  colours,"  he  elsewhere  observes,  "  heat  and  cold, 
extension  and  figure ;  in  a  word,  the  things  we  see  and  feel, 
what  are  they,  but  so  many  sensations,  notions,  ideas,  or  im- 
pressions on  the  senses ;  and  is  it  possible  to  separate,  even  in 
thought,  any  of  these  from  perception  ?  For  my  own  part,  I 
might  as  easily  divide  a  thing  from  itself."* 

No  form  of  words  could  shew  more  plainly,  that,  according 
to  Berkeley's  construction  of  Locke's  language,  his  account  of 
the  origin  of  our  ideas  was  conceived  to  involve,  as  an  obvious 
corollary,  "  that  all  the  iflimediate  objects  of  human  know- 


*  Ideas  of  Sensation.  -  Ideas  of  Reflection. 

'  Principles  of  Human  Knowledge,  *  Principles  of  Human  KnoioUdge, 
sect.  i.  sect  5. 
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ledge  exist  in  the  mind  itself,  and  fall  under  the  direct  cogniz- 
ance of  consciousness,  as  much  as  our  sensations  of  heat  and 
cold,  or  of  pleasure  and  pain." 

Mr.  Hume's  great  principle  with  respect  to  the  origin  of  our 
ideas,  which  (as  I  before  hinted)  is  only  that  of  Locke  under  a 
new  form,  asserts  the  same  doctrine  with  greater  conciseness, 
but  in  a  manner  still  less  liable  to  misinterpretation. 

"  All  our  ideas  are  nothing  but  copies  of  our  impressions ; 
or,  in  other  words,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  think  of  anything 
which  we  have  not  antecedently  felt,^  either  by  our  external  or 
our  internal  senses."^  Mr.  Hume  tells  us  elsewhere,  that  "  no- 
thing can  be  present  to  the  mind  but  an  image  or  perception. 
The  senses  are  only  the  inlets  through  which  these  images  are 
conveyed,  without  being  able  to  produce  any  immediate  inter- 
course between  the  muid  and  the  object."^ 

That  both  of  these  very  acute  writers,  too,  understood,  in  its 
literal  sense,  the  word  resemblance,  as  employed  by  Locke,  to 
express  the  conformity  between  our  ideas  of  primary  qualities 
and  their  supposed  archetypes,  is  demonstrated  by  the  stress 
which  they  have  laid  on  this  very  word,  in  their  celebrated 
argument  against  the  existence  of  the  material  world.  This 
argument  (in  which  Hume  entirely  acquiesces)  is  thus  stated 
by  Berkeley : — 

"  As  for  our  senses,  by  them  we  have  the  knowledge  only  of 
our  sensations,  ideas,  or  those  things  that  arc  immediately  per- 
ceived by  sense,  call  them  what  you  will ;  but  they  do  not  in- 
form us  that  things  exist  without  a  mind,  or  unperceivcd ; — 
like  to  those  which  are  perceived,**^  On  the  contrary,  "  as 
there  can  be  no  notion  or  thought  but  in  a  thinking  being,  so 
there  can  be  no  sensation  but  in  a  sentient  being ;  it  is  the  act 
or  feeling  of  a  sentient  being ;  its  very  essence  consists  in  being 
felt.    Nothing  can  resemble  a  sensation,  but  a  similar  sensation 


>  The  word  feeliwf,  whether  used 
here  literally  or  figuratively,  can, 
it  is  evident,  he  applied  only  to  wliat 
is  the  immediate  wihject  of  conscious- 


'  Of  the  Idea  of  Xecctsary  Connexion^ 
part  i. 

*  Essay  on  the  Acadcmicid  or  Hrtp- 
tical  Phiiogophtf. 

*  Prin.  of  Ifvmnn  Kiiowledffe,  g  l«. 
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ill  the  same,  or  in  some  other  mind.  To  think  that  any  quality 
ill  a  thing  inanimate  can  resemble  a  sensation  is  absurd,  and  a 
contradiction  in  terms." 

•  It  has  been  already  observed,  how  inconsistent  this  account 
of  the  origin  of  our  ideas,  as  given  by  Locke,  Berkeley,  and 
Hume,  is  with  some  conclusions  to  which  we  were  led,  in  a 
former  part  of  this  discussion ; — our  conclusions,  for  example, 
\nih  respect  to  the  origin  of  our  notions  concerning  our  own 
existence,  and  our  personal  identity.  Neither  of  these  notions 
are  derived  immediately  from  consciousness ;  nor  are  they  copies 
of  anything  of  which  the  human  mind  could  ever  have  been 
conscious ;  and  accordingly  Mr.  Hume,  true  to  his  principles, 
rejects  the  belief,  not  only  of  the  exihtence  of  the  material 
world,  but  of  the  human  mind  itself,  and  of  everything  else  but 
impressions  and  ideas.  The  force  of  his  argument  on  this  sub- 
ject, as  well  as  of  that  alleged  by  Berkeley,  to  disprove  the 
existence  of  matter,  (both  of  which  I  consider  as  demonstra- 
tively deduced  from  Locke's  Theory,)  I  propose  to  examine 
afterwards  in  a  separate  Essay.  At  present,  I  only  wish  to 
infer  from  what  has  been  stated,  that,  according  to  the  most 
pi^ohable  interpretation  of  Locke's  own  meaning,  and  according 
to  the  unqtiestiojiable  interpretation  given  to  his  words  by  Ber- 
keley and  Hume,  his  account  of  the  origin  of  our  ideas  amounts 
to  this,  that  we  have  no  knowledge  of  anything  which  we  do 
not  either  learn  from  consciousness,  at  the  present  moment,  or 
which  is  not  treasured  up  in  our  minds,  as  a  copy  of  what  we 
were  conscious  of  on  some  former  occasion. 

The  const^int  reference  which  is  made,  in  these  times,  by 
philosophers  of  every  description,  to  Sensation  and  Itcjlection, 
as  the  sources  of  all  our  knowledge ;  and  the  variety  of  acceji- 
tations  in  which  this  language  may  be  understood,  renders  it  a 
matter  of  essential  importance,  in  the  examination  of  any  par- 
ticular system,  that  it  should  be  distinctly  ascertained,  not  only 
in  what  precise  sense  the  author  has  adopted  this  very  indefi- 
nite and  ambiguous  principle,  but  whether  he  has  adhered 
uniformly  to  the  same  interj)retation  of  it,  in  the  course  of  his 
reasoningcs.    In  one  sense  of  the  proposition,  (that,  I  mean,  in 
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which  it  stands  opiwsed  to  the  Innate  Ideas  of  Descartes,)  I 
have  already  said,  that  it  appears  to  myself  to  express  a  truth 
of  high  importance  in  the  science  of  mind ;  and  it  has  probably 
l>een  in  this  obvious  and  unsuspicious  acceptation,  that  it  has 
been  so  readily  and  so  generally  assented  to  by  modern  philoso- 
phers. The  great  misfortune  has  been,  that  most  of  these,  after 
having  adopted  the  proposition  in  its  most  unexceptionable 
form,  have,  in  the  subsequent  study  of  the  applications  made  of 
it  by  Locke,  unconsciously  imbibed,  as  an  essential  part  of  it,  a 
scholastic  prejudice  with  which  it  happened  to  be  blended  in  his 
imagination,  and  which,  since  his  time,  has  contributed,  more 
than  any  other  error,  to  mislead  the  inquiries  of  his  successors. 

In  order  to  illustrate  a  little  further  this  very  abstract  sub- 
ject, I  shall  add  to  the  quotations  already  produced,  two  short 
extracts  from  Dr.  Hutcheson,  an  author  by  no  means  blind  to 
Locke's  defects,  but  who  evidently  acquiesced  implicitly  in  his 
account  of  the  origin  of  our  ideas,  according  to  the  most  excep- 
tionable interpretation  of  which  it  admits. 

"  All  the  ideas,  or  the  materials  of  our  reasoning  and  judg- 
ing, are  received  by  some  immediate  powers  of  perception, 
internal  or  external,  which  we  may  call  Senses.  Reasoning  or 
intellect  seems  to  raise  no  new  species  of  ideas,  but  to  discover 
or  discern  the  relations  of  those  received." — Of  the  full  import 
of  this  proposition  in  the  writer  s  own  mind,  he  has  put  it  in 
our  power  to  judge,  by  a  passage  in  another  of  his  publications, 
where  he  has  remarked  with  singular  acuteness,  that*  "  Exten- 
sion, Figure,  Motion,  and  Rest,  seem  to  be  more  properly  ideas 
accompanying  the  sensiitions  of  sight  and  touch,  than  the  sen- 
sations of  either  of  these  senses."*  The  exception  made  by 
Hutcheson  with  resjKJct  to  the  particulai*  ideas  here  enumerated, 
affords  a  satisfactory  comment  on  the  meaning  which  he  an- 
nexed to  Locke's  principle,  in  its  general  applications.  From 
the  cautious  and  doubtful  manner  in  which  it  is  stated,  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  he  regarded  this  exception  as  almost, 
if  not  altogether,  Folitary. 

*  [On  the  Paa  ions,  Roct.  I,  art.  7.  S<»calho  Ih'm  St/nopsi*  Me'nphyxicfp^  Pars  II. 
rap.  i.  Hcct.  3. —  AV/.] 
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The  peculiarity  which  Hutcheson  had  the  merit  of  first  re- 
marking, with  respect  to  our  ideas  of  Extension,  Figure,  and 
Motion,  might,  one  should  have  thought,  have  led  him  to  con- 
jecture that  Locke's  principle,  when  applied  to  some  of  the 
other  objects  of  our  knowledge,  would  perhaps  require  an 
analogous  latitude  of  construction.  But  no  hint  of  such  a  sus- 
picion occurs,  so  far  as  I  recollect,  in  any  part  of  his  writings ; 
nor  does  it  appear  that  he  was  at  all  aware  of  the  importance 
of  the  criticism  on  which  he  had  stumbled.  The  fact  is,  as  I 
shall  have  occasion  to  shew  in  another  Essay,  he  had  antici- 
pated the  very  instances  which  were  afterwards  appealed  to  by 
Reid,  as  furnishing  an  experimentum  cruets^  in  support  of  his 
own  reasonings  against  the  ideal  theory. 

The  clause,  however,  in  these  extracts  which  l)ears  most 
directly  on  our  present  subject,  is  Dr.  Hutcheson's  assertion,  (in 
exact  conformity  to  Locke's  doctrine,)  that  all  the  ideas  or 
materials  of  our  reasoning  are  received  by  certain  senses^  in- 
ternal or  external;  and  that  reasoning  or  intellect  raises  no 
new  species  of  ideas,  but  only  discerns  the  relations  of  those 
received." 

To  this  assertion  various  conclusions,  which  we  have  been 
led  to  in  a  former  part  of  this  chapter,  present  unsurmountable 
objections;  those  conclusions,  more  especially,  which  regard 
the  simple  ideas  implied  or  involved  in  certain  intuitive  judg- 
ments of  the  mind.  Thus,  it  is  surely  an  intuitive  truth,  that 
the  sensations  of  which  I  am  now  conscious,  and  all  those  of 
which  I  retain  any  remembrance,  belong  to  one  and  the  same 
being,  which  I  call  myself.  Here  is  an  intuitive  judgment, 
involving  the  simple  idea  of  personal  identity.  In  like  manner 
the  changes  of  which  I  am  conscious  in  the  state  of  my  own 
mind,  and  those  which  I  perceive  in  the  external  universe,  im- 
press me  with  a  conviction  that  some  cause  must  have  operated 
to  produce  them.  Here  is  an  intuitive  judgment,  involving 
the  simple  idea  of  causation.  To  these  and  other  instances  of 
the  same  kind,  may  be  added  our  ideas  of  time  ;  of  number  ; 
of  truth  ;  of  certainty  ;  of  probability  ; — all  of  which,  while 
they  are  manifestly  peculiar  to  a  rational  mind,  necessarily 
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arise  in  the  human  understanding,  when  employed  in  the  exer- 
cise of  its  diflferent  faculties.  To  say,  therefore,  with  Cud- 
worth,  and  some  of  the  Greek  philosophers,  that  reason,  or  tlio 
understanding,  is  a  source  of  new  ideas,  is  not  so  exceptionable 
a  mode  of  speaking,  as  it  may  appear  to  be,  at  first  sight,  to 
those  whosc^  reading  has  not  extended  beyond  Locke's  Esmy. 
According  to  the  system  there  taught,  sense  furnishes  our 
ideas,  and  reason  perceives  their  agreements  or  disagreements. 
But  the  fact  is,  that  what  Locke  calls  agreementa  and  dis- 
agreements are,  in  many  instances,  simple  ideas  of  which  no 
analysis  can  be  given ;  and  of  which  the  origin  must  therefore 
be  referred  to  reason,  according  to  Locke's  own  doctrine.* 

These  observations  seem  to  go  fur  to  justify  the  remark  long 
ago  made  by  the  learned  and  ingenious  Mr.  Harris,  that 
"though  sensible  objects  may  be  the  destined  medium  to 
awaken  the  dormant  energies  of  the  understanding,  yet  are  the 
energies  themselves  no  more  contained  in  sense^  than  the  ex- 
plosion of  a  cannon  in  the  spark  that  gave  it  fire.*'* 

The  illustration  which  Cudworth  had  given,  almost  a  cen- 
tury before,  in  his  simple  and  unadorned  language  of  the  same 
important  truth,  while  it  is  correctly  and  profoundly  philoso- 
phical, exhibits  a  view  so  happily  imagined  of  the  character- 
istical  endowments  or  capacities  of  the  human  intellect,  con- 
sidered in  contrast  with  the  subordinate  ministry  of  the  senses, 
as  to  rival  in  its  efiect  the  sublime  impressions  of  poetical 
description.  "  Tlie  mind  perceives,  by  occasion  of  outward 
objects,  as  much  more  than  is  represented  to  it  by  sense,  as 
a  learned  man  does  in  the  best  written  book,  than  an  illiter- 
ate person  or  brute.  To  the  eyes  of  both  the  same  characters 
will  appear ;  but  the  learned  man,  in  those  characters,  will  sec 
heaven,  earth,  sun,  and  stars ;  read  profound  theorems  of 
philosophy  or  geometr}' ;  learn  a  great  4oal  of  new  knowledge 
from  them,  and  admire  the  wisdom  of  the  composer ;  while  to 

'  The  Rame  obst^rvation  is  mftde  by  Dr.  Price  in  bis  Iftruir  of  the  Prinrifml 
Qutsiiofu  and  Difficulties  in  Morals,  p.  49,  2d  edit. 
'  Hermes,  book  iii.  cbnp.  iv. 
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the  other  nothing  appears  but  black  strokes  drawn  on  white 
paper."^ 

In  the  works  of  Leibnitz  various  passages  occur,  extremely 
similar  in  their  spirit  to  those  which  have  just  been  quoted- 
One  of  these  I  select,  in  preference  to  the  rest,  because  it  shews 
how  early  and  how  clearly  he  perceived  that  very  vulnerable 
point  of  Locke's  philosophy,  against  which  the  foregoing  reason- 
ings have  been  directed. 

"  In  Locke's  Essay,  there  are  some  particulars  not  unsuccess- 
fully expounded ;  but,  on  the  whole,  he  has  wandered  widely 
from  his  object ;  nor  has  he  formed  a  just  notion  of  the  nature 
of  truth  and  of  the  human  mind.  He  seems,  too,  not  to  have 
been  sufficiently  aware,  that  the  ideas  of  existence,  of  personal 
identity,  of  truth,  besides  many  others,  may  be  said  (in  one 
sense)  to  be  innate  in  the  mind  ;  inasmuch  as  they  are  neqjes- 
sarily  unfolded  by  the  exercise  of  its  faculties.  In  other  words, 
when  we  affirm  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  intellect  which  tms 
not  previously  in  the  senses,  we  must  be  always  understood  to 
except  the  intdlectu^al  powers  themselves,  and  the  simple  ideas 
which  are  necessarily  implied  in  our  intellectual  operations."^ 

In  quoting  these  strictures  upon  Locke,  I  would  not  be  un- 
derstood to  approve  of  the  use  which  Leibnitz  has  here  made 
of  the  word  innate  ;  as  I  think  it  liable,  in  some  degree,  to  the 
same  objections  which  apply  to  the  innate  ideas  of  Descartes. 

In  both  authors,  this  form  of  expression  seems  to  imply,  not 
only  that  ideas  have  an  existence  distinct  from  the  faculty  of 
thinking,  but  that  some  ideas  at  least,  form  part  of  the  original 
furniture  of  the  mind ;  presenting  to  it  treasures  of  knowledge, 
which  it  has  only  to  examine  by  abstracted  meditation,  in  order 


*  Treatise  of  Immutahle  Morality, 
book  iv.  cbap.  ii. 

•  As,  in  the  above  paragraph,  I  have 
departed  a  little  from  Leibnitz's  lan- 
guage, in  order  to  render  his  meaning 
fioracwhut  more  obvious  to  my  readers, 
I  think  it  proper  to  subjoin  the  words 
of  the  original. 

"  In  Lockio  sunt  (juaidam  particularia 
non  male  exposita,  scl  in  summa  longc 


aberravit  a  janua,  nee  naturam  lAcntis 
veritatisque  intellcxit.  Idem  non  satis 
animadvertit  ideas  Entis,  Substantia, 
Unius  et  Ejusdem,  Veri,  Boni,  aliasque 
multas  nienti  nostras  iieo  inncUas  esse, 
quia  ipsa  innata  est  sibi,  et  in  so  ipsa 
hsec  omnia  deprehendit.  Ncmpe,  nihil 
est  in  intellectu,  quotl  non  fuerit  in 
sensu,  nisi  ipse  inteillechisy — Tnni.  v. 
p.  355.    (Edit.  IhiteuB.) 
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to  arrive  at  the  most  sublime  truths.    The  same  remark  may 
be  extended  to  certain  doctrines,  which  Mr.  Harris  has  con- 
nected with  a  passage  already  quoted  from  liis  Hermes ;  and 
also  to  the  speculations  of  Dr.  Price  concerning  the  origin  of 
our  ideas,  in  his  Review  of  the  Principal  Questions  and 
Difficulties  in  Morals,   Of  the  limited  functions  of  Sense,  these 
two  very  candid  and  profound  inquirers  were  fully  aware ;  but, 
like  the  other  writers,  they  liave  blended,  with  their  statement 
of  this  important  fact,  hypothetical  expressions  and  notions, 
calculated  to  impose  on  an  unreflecting  reader,  by  a  sj)ecious 
explanation  of  a  mystery,  placed  beyond  tlie  reach  of  the 
human  faculties.^  The  supposition  in  wliich  all  these  difierent 
philosophers  seem  to  have  agreed,  of  the  existence  of  laienir 
ideas  in  the  mind,  previous  to  the  exercise  of  the  senses,  (a 
supposition  bordering  nearly  on  the  old  Platonic  scheme  of  the 
soul's  reminiscence,)  cannot  be  guarded  against  with  too  great 
caution ;  but,  as  to  the  arguments  in  the  Essay  of  Human 
Understanding^  which  have  exposed  the  phrase  innate  ideas  to 
the  ridicule  of  Locke's  followers,  I  must  own,  that  they  have 
very  little  weight  with  me,  when  I  recollect  that  Locke  himself, 
no  less  than  Descartes,  gave  his  express  sanction  to  the  Ideal 
Theory.    If  that  theory  be  rejected,  and  the  word  idea  be 
understood  as  exactly  synonymous  with  thouglU  or  notion^  the 
phrase  innate  ideas  becomes  much  less  exceptionable ;  imply- 
ing nothing  more  (though  perhaps  not  in  the  plainest  lan- 
guage) than  the  following  propositions,  which  I  have  already 
endeavoured  to  prove : — "  That  there  are  many  of  our  most 
familiar  notions  (altogether  unsusceptible  of  analysis)  which 
relate  to  things  bearing  no  resemblance  either  to  any  of  the 
sensible  qualities  of  matter,  or  to  any  mental  oiwration  which 
is  the  direct  object  of  consciousness  ;  which  notions,  therefore, 
(although  the  senses  may  furnish  the  first  occasions  on  which 

*  What  I  mean,  in  thiH  instance,  by  spcctivo  authors,  without  any  attempt  to 
a  mixture  of  fact  and  of  hypotheHis,  will  keep  their  absurdity  out  of  view  (accord- 
be  still  more  clearly  illustrated  by  two  ing  to  the  practice  of  their  modem  dis- 
quotations  from  Mr.  Harris's  notes,  ciples)  by  a  form  of  words,  in  which  they 
which  have  the  merit  of  stating  fairly  are  only  obscurely  hinted  to  the  fancy, 
and  explicitly  the  theories  of  their  re-  For  these  quotations,  see  Note  D. 
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they  occur  to  the  understanding,)  can  neither  be  referred  to 
Sensation  nor  to  Reflection,  as  their  fountains  or  sources^  in  the 
acceptation  in  which  these  words  are  employed  by  Locke."^ 

The  period  at  which  these  thoughts  first  arise  in  the  mind  is 
a  matter  of  little  consequence,  provided  it  can  be  shown  to  be 
a  law  of  our  constitution  that  they  do  arise,  whenever  the 
proper  occasions  are  presented.  The  same  thing  may  be  said 
with  respect  to  what  Locke  calls  innate  practical  principles  ; 
and  also  with  respect  to  what  other  writers  have  called  innate 
affections  of  human  nature.  The  existence  of  both  of  these 
some  have  affirmed,  and  others  denied,  without  any  suspicion 
that  the  controversy  between  them  turned  on  little  more  than 
the  meaning  of  a  word. 

*  [Elem.  vol.  i.  chap.  i.  sect.  4.] 
— B^Alembert's  opinion  on  this  ques- 
tion, although  not  unifonnly  main- 
tained through  all  his  philosophical 
speculations,  appears  to  have  coincided 
nearly  with  mine,  when  he  wrote  the 
following  sentence : — 

"  lies  idSes  tnSes  sont  une  chimere 
que  I'experience  reprouve;  mais  la 
iQaniere  dont  nous  acqu^rons  des  sen- 
sations  et  des  idees  reflechics,  quoique 
prouvees  par  la  m6me  experience,  n'est 
pas  moins  incomprehensible." — Elem. 
de  PhUo$,  Article  Metaphysique.  [Me- 
langes, torn.  iv.  p.  63.] 


From  various  other  passages^  of 
D'Alembert's  writings,  it  might  be 
easily  shown,  that  by  the  manner  of 
acquiring  $en$ationSy  he  here  means, 
the  manner  in  which  ive  acquire  our 
knowledge  of  the  primary  qualities  of 
matter;  and  that  the  incomprehensi- 
bility he  alludes  to,  refers  to  the  dif- 
ficulty of  conceiving  how  sensations, 
which  are  the  proper  subjects  of  con- 
sdousness,  should  suggest  the  knowledge 
of  external  things,  to  which  they  bear 
no  resemblance. — \e.g.y  Melanges,  torn, 
iv.  pp.  48,  57,  60,  &c.  ^c.—Ed.] 


CHAPTER  IV. 


THE  SAME  SUBJECT  CONTINUED. 


Mr.  Locke's  quibbles,  founded  on  the  word  innate,  were 
early  remarked  by  Lord  Sliaftesbury.  "  Innate  is  a  word  he 
poorly  plays  upon ;  the  right  word,  though  less  used,  is  con- 
natural. For  what  has  birth,  or  progress  of  the  foetus  out  of 
the  womb,  to  do  in  this  case  ?  The  question  is  not  about  the 
time  the  ideas  entered,  or  the  nument  that  one  body  came  out 
of  the  other ;  but  whether  the  constitution  of  man  be  such. 


*  If  any  of  ray  readers  BhonkI  think, 
that,  in  this  section,  I  make  too  wide 
and  too  abrupt  a  transition  froir.  the 
question  concerning  the  origin  of  our 
knowledge,  to  that  which  relates  to  the 
moral  constitution  of  human  nature,  I 
must  beg  leave  to  rcmii:d  them  that,  in 
doing  so,  I  am  only  following  Mr. 
Locke's  arrangement  in  his  elaborate 
argument  against  innate  ideas.  The 
indefinite  use  which  he  there  makes  of 
the  word  idea,  is  the  chief  source  of  the 
confusion  which  nms  through  that  dis> 
cnssion.  It  is  justly  observed  by  Mr. 
*  Hume,  that  "  he  employs  it  in  a  very 
loose  tense,  as  standing  for  any  of  our 
perceptions,  our  sensations  and  passions, 
as  well  as  thoughts."  "  Now,  in  this 
tense,*'  continues  Mr.  Hume,  "  I  should 
desire  to  know  what  can  be  meant  by 
asserting  that  self  love,  or  resentment  of 
injuries,  or  the  passion  of  love  between 
the  sexes,  is  not  innate  ?"   The  follow- 


ing passage,  which  forms  a  part  of  the 
same  note,  bears  a  close  resemblance  in 
its  spirit  to  that  quoted  in  the  text  from 
liord  Shaftesbury. 

"  It  must  be  confessed,  that  the  terms 
employed  by  those  who  denied  innate 
ideas,  were  not  chosen  with  such  cau- 
tion, nor  so  exactly  defined,  as  to  pre- 
vent all  mistakes  about  their  doctrine. 
For  what  is  meant  by  innate  f  If  in- 
nate be  equivalent  to  natural,  then  all 
the  perceptions  and  ideas  of  the  mind 
must  be  allowed  to  bo  innate  or  natural, 
in  whatever  sense  we  take  the  latter 
word,  whether  in  opposition  to  uncom- 
mon, artificial,  or  miraculous.  If  by 
innate  be  meant  contemporary  to  our 
birth,  the  dispute  seems  to  be  frivolous  ; 
nor  is  it  worth  while  to  inquire  at  what 
timo  thinking  begins,  whether  before  or 
after  our  birth." — Hume's  Estayi,  vol. 
ii.  Note  A. 
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that  being  adult  or  grown  up,  at  such  or  such  a  time,  sooner  or 
later  (no  matter  when)  certain  ideas  will  not  infallibly,  in- 
evitably, necessarily  spring  up  in  him/'^ 

It  has  often  struck  me  as  a  remarkable  circumstance,  after 
what  Locke  has  written  with  so  much  zeal  against  innate  prin- 
ciples, both  specidative  and  practical,  that  his  own  opinion  upon 
this  subject,  as  distinctly  stated  by  himself  in  other  parts  of  his 
works,  does  not  seem  to  have  been,  at  bottom,  so  very  different 
from  Lord  Shaftesbury's,  as  either  of  these  eminent  writers 
imagined.  All  that  has  been  commonly  regarded  as  most  per- 
nicious in  the  first  book  of  his  Essay,  is  completely  disavowed 
and  done  away  by  the  following  very  explicit  declaration : — 

"  He  that  hath  the  idea  of  an  intelligent,  but  frail  and  weak 
being,  made  by  and  depending  on  another  who  is  omnipotent, 
perfectly  wise  and  good,  will  as  certainly  know,  that  man  is  to 
honoui-,  fear,  and  obey  God,  as  that  the  sun  shines  when  he 
sees  it.  For  he  hath  but  the  idea  of  two  such  beings  in  his 
mind,  and  will  turn  his  thoughts  that  way  and  consider  them, 
he  will  as  certainly  find,  that  the  inferior,  finite,  and  dependent, 
is  under  an  obligation  to  obey  the  supreme  and  infinite,  as  he 
is  certain  to  find  that  three,  four,  and  seven.,  are  less  than 
fifteen,  if  he  will  consider  and  compute  those  numbers ;  nor 
can  he  be  surer  in  a  clear  morning  that  the  sun  is  risen,  if  he 
will  but  open  his  eyes,  and  turn  them  that  way.  But  yet  these 
truths  being  never  so  certain,  never  so  cleiir,  he  may  be 
ignorant  of  either  or  all  of  them,  who  will  never  take  the  pains 
to  employ  his  faculties  as  he  should  to  inform  himself  about 
them."2 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  find  a  better  illustration  than  this  of 
the  truth  of  Locke's  observation,  that  most  of  the  controversies 
among  philosophers  are  merely  verbal.  The  advantage,  in 
point  of  unequivocal  expression,  is  surely,  in  the  present  in- 

*  I  have  substituted,  in  this  quota-  tion  which  ho  wished  to  raake  of  it,  in 

tion,  the  phrase  certain  ideaa^  instead  of  the  tract  from  which  this  quotation  is 

Shaftesbury's  example — the  ideas  of  borrowed. — See  Letters  to  a  Student  at 

orderj  adminis'ration,  and  a  God;  the  University,  letter  viii. 

with  the  view  of  separating  his  general  •  Tjocke's  Essay,  book  iv.  chap,  xiii. 

observation  from  the  particular  applica-  sect.  3. 
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stance,  not  on  his  side;  but,  notwitliHtanding  the  apparent 
flcope  of  his  argument,  and  still  more,  of  the  absurd  fables 
which  he  has  quoted  in  its  support,  the  foregoing  passage  is 
sufficient  to  demonstrate,  that  he  did  not  himself  interpret  (as 
many  of  his  adversaries,  and,  I  am  sorry  to  add,  some  of  his 
admirers  have  done)  his  reasonings  against  innate  ideas,  as 
leading  to  any  conclusion  inconsistent  with  the  certainty  of 
human  knowledge,  or  with  the  reality  and  immutability  of 
moral  distinctions. 

I  have  enlarged  on  this  collateral  topic  at  greater  length  than 
I  would  otherwise  have  done,  in  consequence  cliiefly  of  the 
application  which  has  been  made,  since  Locke's  time,  of  the 
principles  which  I  have  been  controverting  in  the  preceding 
chapters,  to  the  establishment  of  a  dfxjtrine  subversive  of  all  our 
reasonings  concerning  the  moral  administration  of  the  universe. 
Dr.  Hutcheson,  one  of  the  most  zealous  and  most  able  advocates 
for  morality,  seems  to  have  paved  the  way  for  the  scepticism  of 
some  of  his  successors,  by  the  imguardeil  facility  with  which, 
notwithstanding  his  hostility  to  Locke's  conclusions  concerning 
innate  practiced  principUs^  he  adopted  his  opinions,  and  the 
peculiarities  of  his  phraseology,  with  re8iH?ct  to  the  origin  of 
our  ideas  in  general.  I  have  already  observed  that,  according 
to  both  these  writei-s,  "  it  is  the  province  of  sense  to  introduce 
ideas  into  the  mind ;  and  of  recvson,  to  compare  them  together, 
and  to  trace  their  relations — a  very  arbitrary  and  unfounded 
assumption,  undoubtedly,  (is  1  trust  has  been  sufficiently  proved 
in  a  former  part  of  this  argument ;  but  from  which  it  followed, 
as  a  necessary  consequence,  that  if  tlie  words  right  and  wrong 
express  simple  ideas,  the  origin  of  these  ideas  must  be  referred, 
not  to  reason,  but  to  some  ai)propriate  power  of  perception.  To 
this  power  Hutcheson,  after  the  examj)le  of  Shaftesbury,  gave 
the  name  of  the  moral  sense  ;  a  plirase  which  has  now  grown 
into  such  familiar  use,  that  it  is  occasionally  employed  by  many 
who  never  think  of  connecting  it  with  any  particular  philoso- 
phical theory. 

Hutcheson  himself  was  evidently  apprehensive  of  the  conse- 
quences which  his  language  might  be  supposed  to  involve ;  and 

VOL.  V.  F 
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he  has  endeavoured  to  guard  against  theiUj  though  with  very 
little  success,  in  the  following  caution : — "  Let  none  imaginei 
that  calling  the  ido-as  of  virtue  and  vice  perceptions  of  sense, 
upon  apprehending  the  actious  and  affections  of  another^  does 
diminish  their  reality^  more  than  the  like  assertions  concerning 
all  pleasure  and  pain,  happiness  or  misery.  Our  reason  often 
corrects  the  report  of  our  senses  ahout  the  natural  tendency  of 
the  external  action,  and  corrects  such  rash  conclusions  ahout 
the  affections  of  the  agent.  But  whether  our  moral  sense  be 
subject  to  such  a  disorder  as  to  have  different  perceptions  from 
the  sarae  apprehended  affections  in  any  agent,  at  different  times, 
as  the  eye  may  have  of  the  colours  of  an  unaltered  object^  it  m 
not  easy  to  determine:  perhaps  it  vriU  be  hard  to  find  any 
instances  of  such  a  change.  What  reason  could  correct,  if  it 
fell  into  such  a  disorder,  1  know  not ;  except  suggesting  to  its 
remembrance  its  former  approhationSj  and  representing  the 
general  sense  of  mankind.  But  this  does  not  prove  ideas  of 
virtue  and  vice  to  be  previous  to  a  sense,  more  than  a  like  cor- 
rection of  the  ideas  of  colour  in  a  \>ermn  under  the  jaundice, 
proves  that  colours  are  perceived  by  reason  previously  to  sense,"* 
Mr.  Hume  was  not  to  be  imposed  upon  by  such  an  evasion, 
and  he  has,  accordingly^  with  Ids  usual  acuteness,  pushed  this 
scheme  of  morals  (which  he  evidently  adopted  from  Hutcheson 
and  Shaftesbuiy)  to  its  ultimate  and  its  legitimate  conclusion. 
The  words  right  and  wrong,  he  asserted,  if  they  express  a  dis- 
tinction at  all  analogous  to  that  beti^^een  an  agreeable  and  a  dis- 
agreeable colour^  can  signify  nothing  in  the  actions  to  which 
they  are  applied,  but  only  certain  ejf^cis  in  the  mind  of  the 
spectator.  As  it  is  improper,  therefore^  (according  to  the  doc- 
trines of  Locke's  philosophy,)  to  say  of  an  object  of  taste  that  it 
is  or  of  heat  that  it  is  in  the  /re,  so  it  is  equally  im- 

proper to  Bpeak  of  morality  as  a  thing  independent  and 
unchangeable,  "  Were  I  not/'  says  he,  *^  afraid  of  appearing 
too  philosophical,  I  should  remind  my  readers  of  that  famous 
doctrLne,  supposed  to  be  ftilly  proved  in  modern  times,  '  that 
taste  and  colours,  and  all  other  sensible  qualities,  lie^  not  in  the 

*  [Sifttm  of  Moral  Phiiogopkyf  vol.  i*] 
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bodies,  but  merely  in  the  sensea'  The  case  is  the  same  with 
beauty  and  deformity,  virtue  and  vice"^  In  consequence  of 
this  view  of  the  subject,  he  has  been  led  to  represent  morality 
as  the  object,  not  of  Reason^  but  of  Taste  ;  the  distinct  offices  of 
which  he  thus  describes :  "  The  former  conveys  the  knowledge 
of  truth  and  falsehood  ;  the  latter  gives  the  sentiment  of  beauty 
and  deformity,  vice  and  virtue.  The  one  discovers  objects  as 
ih^  really  stand  in  nature,  without  addition  or  diminution ; 
the  other  has  a  productive  quality,  and,  gilding  or  staining  all 
natural  objects  with  the  colours  borrowed  from  internal  senti- 
ment, raises,  in  a  manner,  a  new  creation."* 

Without  abandoning  the  hypothesis  of  a  moral  aense^  Hut- 
cheson  might,  1  think,  have  made  a  plausible  defence  at  least 
against  such  inferences  as  these,  by  availing  himself  of  the  very 
ingenious  and  original  remark  already  quoted^  from  his  own 
works,  with  respect  to  Eoctension,  Figure,  and  Motion.  Unfor- 
tunately, he  borrowed  almost  all  his  illustrations  from  the 
secondary  qualities  of  matter ;  whereas,  had  he  compared  the 
manner  in  which  we  acquire  our  notions  of  right  and  wrong,  to 
our  perception  of  such  qualities  as  Extension  and  Figure,  his 
language,  if  not  more  philosophical  than  it  is,  would  have  been 
quite  inapplicable  to  such  purposes  as  it  has  been  since  made 
subservient  to  by  his  sceptical  followera 

Eodension  was  certainly  a  quality  peculiarly  fitted  for  ob- 
viating the  cavils  of  his  adversaries ;  the  notion  of  it  (although 
none  can  doubt  that  it  was  originally  suggested  by  sense)  in- 
volving in  its  very  nature  an  irresistible  belief  that  its  object 
possesses  an  existence,  not  only  independent  of  our  perceptions, 
but  necessary  and  eternal,  like  the  truth  of  a  mathematical 
theorem. 

The  solid  answer,  however,  to  the  sceptical  consequences 
deduced  from  the  theory  of  a  Moral  Sense,  is  to  deny  the  hypo- 
thesis which  it  assumes  with  respect  to  the  distinct  provinces  of 
Sense  and  of  Reason.  That  the  origin  of  our  notions  of  right 
and  tvrong  is  to  be  referred  to  the  latter  part  of  our  constitution, 

*  Hume*8  E$9ay8,  vol.  i.  Note  F.  •  Hume's  Essays,  vol.  ii.  Appendix, 

*  See  p.  73.  concerning  Moral  Sentiment. 
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and  not  to  tlie  tbrmer,  I  shall  endeavour  to  shew  in  another 
work*  At  present  I  ehall  only  observe^  that  how  offensive  soever 
this  language  may  be  to  those  whose  eaiB  have  been  exclusively 
familiarized  to  the  logical  phraseology  of  Locke,  it  is  perfectly 
agreeable  to  the  common  apprehensions  of  mankind ;  which 
have,  in  all  agea,  led  them  to  consider  it,  not  only  as  one  of  the 
functions  of  resson,  but  as  its  ^jrmar^  arul  most  impoiiani 
function^  to  g:uido  our  choicej  in  the  conduct  of  life,  Ijetween 
right  and  tvrong,  good  and  evil  The  decisions  of  the  iinder- 
standiogj  it  must  be  owned,  with  respect  to  moral  truth,  differ 
from  those  which  relate  to  a  mathematical  theorem,  or  to  the 
result  of  a  chemical  experiment,  inasmuch  as  they  are  always 
accompanied  with  some  i'eeling  or  emotion  of  the  heart ;  but  on 
an  accurate  analysis  of  this  compoundtd  sentimmt^  it  m\\  be 
found  that  it  is  the  intellectual  judgment  which  is  the  ground- 
work of  the  feeling,  and  not  the  feeling  of  the  judgment 

Kor  is  the  language  which  I  have  adopted,  in  preference  to 
that  of  Locke,  mth  respect  to  the  Origin  of  our  Moral  Notions, 
Banctioned  merely  by  popular  authority.  It  coincides  exactly 
with  the  mode  of  speaking  employed  by  the  soundest  philo- 
sophers of  antiquit)"*    In  Plato's  Thewtetus^  Socrates  obser^'es, 

that  it  cannot  be  any  of  the  powers  of  sense  that  compares 
the  perceptions  of  all  the  senses,  and  apprehends  the  general 
affections  of  things;"  asserting,  in  opposition  to  Protagoras, 
that  this  power  is  Beason,  or  the  governing  principle  of  the 
mind."  To  illustrate  what  he  means  by  the  general  qffecitons 
of  things^  he  mentions,  as  examples,  Identittj^  nwmberj  simili- 
tude^ dismmilitude^  equality^  inequality^  rnXov  kuI  ala-xpoi^l — an 
enmneration  which  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  show  how  verj"  nearly 
his  view  of  this  suljgect  approached  to  the  conclusions  which  I 
have  been  endeavouring  to  establish  concerning  the  origin  of 
oitr  knowledge,^  The  sentence  which  immediately  follows 
could  not  have  been  more  pointedly  expressed,  if  the  author 
had  been  combating  the  doctrine  of  a  3forai  Senses  as  explained 
by  Dr.  Hutcheson : — It  seems  to  me^  that  for  acquiring  these 


»  9oe  Note  E.  wortli'a  ImmutnbU  Morfiliitf,  p.  100,  H 

•  [§  105.]— See  on  tbis  subject  Hud-     seq,,  mA  Price's  M^metr,      p,  50, 2d  ed. 
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notions,  there  is  not  appointed  any  distinct  or  appropriate 
organ  ;  but  that  the  mind  derives  them  from  the  same  powers 
by  which  it  is  enabled  to  contemplate  and  to  investigate 
truth.^i 

The  discussion  into  which  we  have  been  thus  led  almost  in- 
sensibly, about  the  ethical  scepticism  which  seems  naturally  to 
result  from  Locke's  account  of  the  origin  of  our  ideas,  while  it 
serves  to  demonstrate  how  intimate  the  connexion  is  between 
those  questions  in  the  science  of  mind,  wliich,  on  a  superficial 
view,  may  be  supposed  to  be  altogether  independent  of  each 
other,  will,  I  hope,  suggest  an  aj)ology  for  the  length  of  some 
of  my  arguments  upon  scholastic  questions,  apparently  foreign 
to  every  purpose  of  practical  utility.  I  must,  more  especially, 
request  that  this  consideration  may  be  attended  to,  when  I  so 
often  recur  in  these  pages  to  the  paradox  of  Hume  and  Berke- 
ley concerning  the  existence  of  the  material  world.  It  is  not 
that  I  regard  this  theory  of  Idealism,  when  considered  by  itself, 
as  an  error  of  any  serious  moment ;  but  because  an  examina- 
tion of  it  aflbrds,  in  my  opinion,  the  most  palpable  and  direct 
means  of  exploding  that  principle  of  Locke,  to  which  the  most 
serious  of  Mr.  Hume's  sceptical  (conclusions,  as  well  as  this 
comparatively  inoffensive  tenet,  may  l)e  traced  as  to  their  com- 

*  [eEAIT  .  .  .  ]  Mm  {•»i7  .  .  .  OTA'  El-  accounted  for  onlj  by  tbo  wonderful 

NAI  TOIOTTON  OTAEN  TOTTOI2  OP-  similarity  between  tbe  doctrines  of  Pro- 

FANON  lAlON  [iS^ittf  i«i/*«/f ,]  mkx'  mifrn  tagoras  and  tboso  of  some  modem  scep- 

)/  mUiii  4  y^vxn  rm          fi»i  ^mmrmt  tics.    "  Nothing,"  according  to  Prota- 

n^i  rcvrivy  Wt0M»xuf.  goras,  "  is  true  or  false,  any  more  than 

[inK  .  .  .  ]   "OfAttt  3i  r*r«wT#»  yi  swcot  or  sour  in  itself j  but  relatively  to 

itftfiifinumfitt,   iSert  fAii    }^nr%7f   «M»  the  perceiving  mind.** — "  Man  is  the 

(irtrr^^iff)  U  atrinfu  ri  xm^airm*,  mkX.'  moasurc  of  all  things ;  and  everything 

If  iM»49tf  rf  if ifcMTi,  »  ri  v-tT  ixtt  ft  y^vx^  is  that,  and  no  otln-r,  which  to  every 

7r«f  Mvrh  Haf  airtif  tr^ayfiMTiunrms  ittf)  one  it  seems  to  be ;  so  that  there  can  bo 

TA  ONTA,  [sects.  106-108.]  nothing  true,  nothing  existent,  distinct 

The  rcpro<lu(:tion  of  the  same  philo-  from  the  mind's  own  perceptions."  This 

Bophical  doctrines,  in  diffifrent  ages,  in  last  maxim,  indeed,  is  mentioned  as  the 

consequence  of  a  recurrence  of  similar  fundamental  principle  of  the  theory  of 

circumstances,  has  l>een  often  remarked  this  ancient  sceptic.    TlMfrtt  ^^nfiMrtf 

as  a  curious  fact  in  the  liistory  of  the  fiir^ow  mtf^titaf  ....  Mir^«»  ?»«rr#»  tifiif 

human  mind.    In  the  case  now  More  t%mt  rSm  r%  Sfrmt  mm)  fin  , ,  .  .  Tm  0Mni- 

us,  the  expressions  which  Plato  puts  iuM^rtt,  tmZtm  umi  ir»«i.  -Plato, 

into  the  mouth  of  Socrates,  can   be  Thcrtftui,  [sects.  23-39,  seq.] 
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mon  root*  In  ofitiriiig  this  apologyj  I  would  not  be  miderstood 
to  magnify,  Ijeyond  tlicir  just  valuej  the  inquiriea  in  wluch  we 
have  been  now  engaged,  or  those  which  are  unmediately  to 
follow.  Their  utility  is  altogether  accidental;  arising^  not 
from  the  j)08itive  accession  they  bring  to  our  stock  of  scientific 
truths,  but  fronci  the  peraicioua  tendency  of  the  doctrines  to 
wbicli  they  are  opposed.  On  thw  occasion,  therefoix],  I  am 
perfectly  willing  to  acquiesce  in  the  estimate  formed  by  Mr 
Tucker  of  the  limited  importance  of  metaphyBieal  studieBj 
however  much  I  may  be  inclined  to  diBputc  the  universality  of 
its  application  to  all  the  different  branches  of  the  intellectual 
philosophy*  Indeed,  I  shall  esteem  myself  fortunate  (con- 
aidering  the  magnitude  of  the  errors  which  I  have  beea  at- 
tempting to  correct)  if  I  shall  be  fouud  to  have  merited,  in  any 
degree,  the  praise  of  that  humble  usefulness  which  he  has  so 
beautifully  dest^ribed  in  the  following  words : — 

"  The  science  of  abstruse  learning,  when  completely  attained, 
is  like  Achilless  ajiear,  that  healal  the  wounds  it  had  made 
before,  It  casts  no  additional  light  upon  the  paths  of  life,  but 
disficrees  the  clouds  with  which  it  had  overspread  them;  it 
advances  not  the  traveller  one  step  on  his  journey,  but  conducts 
him  back  again  to  the  spot  from  whence  he  had  wandered.''* 

*  fjffki  of  Notary  Put^ttd,  Intifod.  xJtxiil.  (London,  I7<i8.) 
[**  Vulnus  m  Herculeo  qnto  qiioudmH  fecetat  boete, 
Vulneria  auxtluim  PcHos  liaata  lulii**^ — 

Ovid,  Manedm  Amoriij  47^] 


ESSAY  SECOND. 


ON  THE  IDEALISM  OF  BERKELEY. 

CHAPTER  I. 

ON  SOME  PREVAILING  MISTAKES  WITH  RESPECT  TO  THE  IMPORT 
AND  AIM  OF  THE  BERKELEIAN  SYSTEM. 

It  is  not  my  intention,  in  this  Essay,  to  enter  at  all  into  the 
argument  with  respect  to  the  truth  of  the  Berkeleian  theory, 
but  only  to  correct  some  mistakes  concerning  the  nature  and 
scope  of  that  speculation,  which  have  misled  many  of  its  par- 
tisans as  well  as  of  its  opponents.  Of  these  mistakes  there  are 
two  which  more  particularly  deserve  our  attention.  The  one 
confounds  the  scheme  of  idealism  with  those  sceptical  doctrines 
which  represent  the  existence  of  the  material  world  as  a  thing 
which  is  douhtful:  the  other  confounds  it  with  the  physical 
theory  of  Boscovich,  which,  while  it  disputes  the  correctness  of 
the  commonly  received  opinions  about  some  of  the  qualities  of 
matter,  leaves  altogether  untouched  the  metaphysical  question, 
whether  Matter  possesses  an  indei)endent  existence  or  not  ? 

1.  It  is  well  known  to  all  who  have  the  slightest  acquaint- 
ance with  the  history  of  j)hilo8ophy,  that  among  the  various 
topics  on  which  the  ancient  Sceptics  exercised  their  ingenuity, 
the  question  concerning  the  existence  of  the  Material  World 
was  always  a  favourite  subject  of  disputation.  Some  doubts  on 
the  same  point  occur  even  in  the  writings  of  philosophers, 
whose  general  leaning  seems  to  have  been  to  the  opi)Osite  ex- 
treme of  dogmatism.    Plato  himself  has  given  them  some 
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coimtenaocej  by  hiatiag  it  as  a  thing  not  quite  impOBsiblej  that 
hiunan  lite  is  a  continued  sleep,  and  that  all  our  thoughts  are 
only  dreams,^  This  scepticism  (which  I  sm  inclined  to  think 
most  persons  have  occasionally  exjx^rienced  in  their  early  years ^) 
proceeds  on  principles  totally  diflerent  from  the  doctrine  of 
Berkeley^  who  EBserts^  with  the  most  dogmatical  confidence^ 
that  the  existence  of  matter  is  iwpossible^  and  tlmt  the  very 
supposition  of  it  is  absurd.  "  The  existence  of  bodies  out  of 
a  mind  perceiving  them"  he  tells  us  explicit ly,  '*is  not  only 
impossiblej  and  a  contradiction  in  terms ;  but  were  it  possible, 
and  even  real,  it  were  impossible  we  should  ever  know  it" 

The  attempt  of  Berkeley  to  disprove  the  existence  of  tlie 
Material  World,  took  its  I'ise  from  the  attempt  of  Descartes  to 
detnonstrate  the  truth  of  the  contrary  proposition.  Both  under- 
takings were  equally  unphilosophical ;  for^  to  argue  in  favour 
of  any  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  human  belief  is  not  less 
absurd  than  to  caU  them  in  question.  In  this  argumentj  how- 
ever, it  must  be  grantedj  that  Berkeley  had  the  advantage ;  tjie 
conclusion  which  he  formed  being  unavoidablCj  if  the  common 
principles  be  admittefl  on  which  they  both  proceeded.^  It  was 
reserved  for  Dr.  Reid  to  show^  that  these  principles  are  not  otily 
unsupported  by  proof,  but  contrary  to  incontestable  facts;  nay, 
that  they  arc  utterly  inconceivable,  from  the  manifest  incon- 
sistencies and  absurdities  which  they  involve/  All  this  he  has 
placed  in  so  clear  and  strong  a  Hghtj  that  Dr.  Priestley,  the 
most  acute  of  his  antagonists,  has  found  nothing  to  object  to 
his  argument,  but  that  it  is  directed  against  a  phantom  of  his 
own  creation^  and  that  the  opinions  which  he  combats  were 


•  [laK . . ,  ]  t;  i»  fit  tx**  TJ»^isfi*f  iw*' 

hii^mt^  I?  Tit  ff*fw,  ¥Vv  turmt  U  ^£  vrnfittt, 
—tf'iiri^it  iitit/lJ2«/4lr,        irmrvm  £ 
^iim  Uujfi^TTMfitty,  [n  iyifnyi^mfii*  rt  Mai 
Bwm(  ^xxnkttt  ^mX$yii^$0M,  ThetEt.  sect. 
40.  See  also  the  Piaionie  DisMert&tions 

I VI .  Dttvi  si  1 . )  Vol  lidrtj  ( iVmii  M&a^ 
pkyti^ie,  eh.  iv.)  hajjir^s  tb«  mme  pern- 
fiibilily  ;  as,  before  liini,  I^ibiiii?!,  D« 


ah  Irm^inarUt editio  Erdmanni, 
443.    Compare  alao^  D'Alembert's  Eli- 

torn,  tv.  p.  dX^Ed.] 

■  .  .  .  "  We  are  nuch  sUxif 

As  dreatuft  are  made  of,  and  our  little  life 
1b  roundud  with  a  sleep."^— 

Phakespi^Are,  T€mp€4ft  [AAv,,S  1  ] 

■  See  Note  F. 
<  Bee  Note  G. 
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never  seriously  maintained  by  any  philosophers,  ancieDt  or 
modern.^ 

With  respect  to  Mr.  Hume,  who  is  commonly  considered  as 
an  advocate  for  Berkeley's  system,  the  remarks  which  I  have 
offered  on  the  latter  writer  must  be  understood  with  gi-eat  limi- 
tations. For,  although  his  fundamental  principles  lead  neces- 
sarily to  Berkeley's  conclusion,  and  although  he  has  frequently 
drawn  from  them  this  conclusion  himself,  yet,  on  other  occa- 
sions, he  relapses  into  the  language  of  doubt,  and  only  speaks 
of  the  existence  of  the  Material  World  as  a  thing  of  which  we 
have  no  satisfactory  evidence.  The  truth  is,  that  whereas 
Berkeley  was  sincerely  and  bona  fide  an  idealist,  Hume's  lead- 
ing object,  in  his  metaphysical  writings,  plainly  was  to  incul- 
cate a  universal  scepticism.  In  this  respect  the  real  scope  of 
his  arguments  has,  I  think,  been  misunderstood  by  most,  if  not 
by  all,  of  his  opponents.  It  evidently  was  not^  as  they  seem  to 
have  supi>osed,  to  exalt  reasoning  in  preference  to  our  instinc- 
tive principles  of  belief ;  but  by  illustrating  the  contradictory 
conclusions  to  which  our  different  faculties  lead,  to  involve  the 
whole  subject  in  the  same  suspicious  darkness.  In  other  words, 
his  aim  was  not  to  interrogate  Nature,  with  a  view  to  the 
discovery  of  truth,  but  by  a  cross-examination  of  Nature,  to 
involve  her  in  such  contradictions  as  might  set  aside  the  whole 
of  her  evidence  as  good  for  nothing. 

With  respect  to  Berkeley,  on  the  other  hand,  it  appears  from 
his  writings,  not  only  that  he  considered  his  scheme  of  idealism 
as  resting  on  demonstrative  proof,  but  as  more  agreeable  to  the 
common  apprehensions  of  mankind,  than  the  i)revailing  theories 
of  philosophers,  concerning  the  independent  existence  of  the 
Material  World.  "  If  the  principles,"  he  observes  in  the  Preface 
to  his  Dialogues,  "  which  I  here  endeavour  to  propagate,  are 
admitted  for  true,  the  consequences  which  I  think  evidently 
flow  from  them  are,  that  atheism  and  scepticism  will  be  utterly 
destroyed ;  many  intricate  points  made  phiin ;  great  difficulties 
solved ;  speculation  referred  to  practice ;  and  men  reduced 
from  paradoxes  to  common  sense." 

»  Son  Noto  H. 
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That  Mr  UuEUe  was  perfectly  aware  of  the  ess^atiul  differ- 
ence between  the  aim  of  bis  own  philosopliy  and  tliat  of  Berke- 
ley, is  manifest  from  the  following  very  cnrioiis  note,  in  whicb, 
whBe  he  represents  it  as  the  common  tendency  oi'  both  to  lead 
to  scepticiemj  he  assumes  to  himself  entirely  the  merit  of  this 
inference.  After  stating  the  argument  against  the  existence  of 
matter,  he  adds : — "  This  argument  is  drawn  from  Dr.  Ber- 
keley;  and,  indeed^  most  of  the  wTitings  of  that  very  inge- 
uious  author  form  the  beet  lessons  of  scepticism  which  are 
to  be  found  either  among  the  ancient  or  modern  philosopbera, 
Bayle  not  excepted.  He  profe&ses,  however,  in  bis  title-page^ 
(and  imdonhtedly  with  great  truth^)  to  have  composed  his 
book  against  the  sceptics  as  well  as  against  the  atheists  and 
free-thinkers.  But  that  aO  hia  arguments,  tliough  other- 
wise intended,  are  in  reality  merely  sceptical,  apjiears  from 
this,  ik^  they  Qd7mi  of  no  anmeer^  and  produce  no  convicr- 
iion.  Their  only  effect  is  to  cause  that  momentary  amaze- 
ment and  irresolution  and  confusion  which  is  the  residt  of 
scepticism.''  * 

The  observations  which  have  been  made  on  the  scope  of  Ber- 
keley's argument  may  serve,  at  the  same  time^  to  illustrate  that 
of  Dr.  Eeid's  reply  to  it^  which  has  been,  in  general,  strangely 
misimderstood.  In  order  to  have  a  just  idea  of  this^j  it  is  ne- 
cessary always  to  bear  in  mind,  that  it  is  not  directed  against 
the  sceptical  suggestions  of  the  PyiThonists,  but  against  Ber- 
keley's  inferences  from  Locke  a  principles;  or  rather,  against 
the  principles  from  which  these  inferences  were  deduced.  The 
object  of  the  author  is  not  to  bring  forw^ard  any  new  proofs  that 
Matter  does  exist,  nor  (as  has  been  often  very  uncandidly 
afBrmed)  to  cut  short  all  discussion  upon  this  question,  by  an 
un philosophical  appe^il  to  [lopidar  belief ;  but  to  overturn  the 
pretended  demonstration,  that  Matter  does  Ttot  exist,  by  expos- 
ing the  futUity  and  absurdity  of  the  principles  which  it  assumes 
as  data.  That  frttm  these  dala  (which  had  been  received,  during 
a  long  succession  of  ages,  as  incontrovertible  articles  of  faith) 
both  Berkeley  and  Hume  have  reasoned  with  unexceptionable 

*  [Enetif^f  vol  iL  Nole  N.] 
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fairness,  as  well  as  incomparable  acuteness,  he  acknowledges  in 
every  page  of  his  works ;  and  only  asserts,  that  the  force  of  their 
conclusion  is  annihilated  by  the  falseness  and  inconsistency  of 
the  hypothesis  on  which  it  rests.  It  is  to  reasoning^  therefore, 
and  to  reasoning  alone,  that  he  appeals,  in  combating  their 
doctrines ;  and  the  ground  of  his  objection  to  these  doctrines 
is,  not  that  they  evince  a  blameable  freedom  and  l)oldness  of 
discussion,  but  that  their  authors  had  suffered  themselves  too 
easily  to  be  carried  along  by  the  received  dogmas  of  the 
schools. 

The  very  gross  misapprehensions  which  have  taken  place 
with  respect  to  the  scope  of  Dr.  Eeid's  book  have  probably  been 
owing,  in  part,  to  the  unfoilunate  title  which  he  prefixed  to  it, 
of  An  Inquiry  into  the  Human  Mind^  on  the  Principles  of 
Common  Sense.  So  far,  however,  from  meaning,  by  that  phrase, 
to  intimate  a  more  than  due  respect  for  the  established  opinions 
of  any  particular  sect  or  party,  it  must  appear  evident,  to  those 
who  have  taken  the  trouble  to  read  the  work,  that  his  sole 
intention  was  to  disclaim  that  implicit  reverence  for  the  current 
maxims  and  current  pliraseology  of  the  learned,  which  had  so 
widely  misled  his  two  illustrious  predecessors,  Berkeley  and 
Hume ; — to  assert,  in  this  most  important  branch  of  science,  an 
unlimited  right  of  free  inquiry ;  and  to  set  an  example  of  this 
freedom,  by  appealing  from  Locke's  fimdamental  hj-potlicsis  (a 
hypothesis  for  which  no  argument  can  be  produced  but  the 
authority  of  schoolmen)  to  the  unbiassed  rccLSon  of  the  human 
race.  It  is  this  common  reason  of  mankind  which  he  uniformly 
represents  as  the  ultimate  standard  of  truth ;  and  of  its  deci- 
sions he  forms  his  estimate,  neither  from  the  suffrages  of  the 
learned  nor  of  the  ignorant,  but  from  those  Fundamental  Laws 
of  Belief  which  are  manifested  in  the  universal  conduct  of  man- 
kind, in  all  ages  and  countries  of  the  world  ;  and  to  the  guid- 
ance of  which  the  speculative  sceptic  must  necessarily  submit, 
the  very  moment  he  quits  the  solitude  of  the  closet.  It  is  not, 
therefore,  vulgar  prejudice  that  he  wishes  to  oppose  to  philo- 
sophical speculation,  but  the  essential  principles  of  the  human 
understanding  to  the  gratuitous  assumptions  of  metaphysical 


theorists.  But  on  this  topic  I  intend  to  explain  myself  moro 
fully  on  a  future  occasion. 

While  Reidj  however,  in  his  controverBy  with  Hume  and 
Berkeley,  thus  oppOBcs  argument  to  argument,  he  doea  not 
ibllow  the  example  of  Deecartes,  in  attempting  to  confirm  our 
belief  of  the  existence  of  matter,  by  the  aid  of  deductive  evi- 
dence. All  such  endetice,  he  justly  observes,  must  necessarily 
take  for  granted  some  principles  not  muro  certain  nor  more 
obvious  than  the  thing  to  be  proved ;  and  Iht  rcfore,  can  add 
nothing  to  its  authority  \^nth  men  who  have  July  weighed  the 
nature  of  reasoning  and  of  demonstrative  proof.  Nor  is  this 
alb  Where  scepticism  is  founded  on  a  suspicion  of  the  possible 
faJlihility  of  the  human  faculties,  the  very  idea  of  correcting  it 
by  an  appeal  to  argument  is  nugatory;  inasmuch  as  such  an 
appeal  virtually  takes  for  granted  the  paramount  authority  of 
those  laws  of  belief  which  the  sceptic  calls  in  question.  The 
beliefj  therefore,  of  the  exist^^ncc  of  lilatter,  is  left  by  Dr,  Ecid 
on  the  very  same  footing  on  which  Descartes  found  it ;  open, 
Efi  it  then  wa*j,  and  as  it  must  for  ever  remain^  to  the  sceptical 
cavils  which  affect  equally  every  judgment  which  the  human 
mind  is  cajmble  of  forming ;  hut  freed  completely  from  those 
metaphysical  objections  which  assailed  it,  as  at  variance  with 
the  conclusions  of  philosophy. 

But  althonghj  in  so  far  as  the  argument  of  the  Bei^keleiam 
is  concerned.  Dr.  Eeid's  reasonings  appear  to  me  to  be  unan- 
swerable, I  am  not  completely  satisfied  that  he  has  stated  ihe 
fcwt  on  his  own  side  of  the  question  with  sufficient  fidness  and 
correctness.  The  grounds  of  my  hesitation  on  this  point  I  pro- 
pose to  explaiuj  at  some  lengthy  in  the  second  cliapter  of  this 
Emafj,  In  the  meantime,  I  think  it  of  still  greater  importance 
to  caution  my  readers  against  another  misapprehension^  (equally 
temote  with  the  former  from  Iruthj)  hy  which  the  Berkeleian 
controverj^y  has  been  involved,  by  some  late  writers,  in  addi- 
tional obscurity. 

2.  In  order  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  remarks  which  are  to 
follow,  it  is  uecessaiy^  to  observe,  (for  the  sake  of  those  who  are 
little  conversant  with  the  hi?^tory  of  Natnral  Philosophy,)  that 
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according  to  an  ingenious  theory,  proposed  about  fifty  years  ago 
by  Father  Boscovich,^  the  notions  which  are  commonly  enter- 
tained concerning  the  qualities  of  Matter,  are  the  result  of  very 
rash  and  unwarranted  inferences  from  the  phenomena  i>erceived. 
The  ultimate  elements  (we  are  taught)  of  which  Matter  is  com- 
posed, are  unextended  atoms,  or,  in  other  words,  mathematical 
points,  endued  with  certain  powers  of  attraction  and  repulsion ; 
and  it  is  from  these  powers  that  all  the  physical  ap|)earances  of 
the  universe  arise.  The  eflfects,  for  example,  which  are  vulgarly 
ascribed  to  actual  contact,  are  all  produced  by  repulsive  forces, 
occupying  those  parts  of  space  where  bodies  are  perceived  by 
our  senses ;  and  therefore  the  corrcn^t  idea  that  we  ought  to 
annex  to  matter,  considered  as  an  object  of  perception,  is 
merely  that  of  a  power  of  resistance,  sufficient  to  counteract 
the  compressing  power  which  our  physical  strength  enables  us 
to  exert. 

With  regard  to  this  theory,  I  shall  not  presume  to  give  any 
decided  opinion.  That  it  is  attended  with  some  very  puzzling 
difficulties  of  a  metaphysical  nature,  must,  I  think,  be  granted 
by  its  most  zealous  advocates ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  can 
scarcely  be  denied,  that  the  author,  or  his  commentators,  have 
been  successful  in  establishing  three  propositions.  1.  That  the 
supposition  of  particles,  extended  and  perfectly  hard,  is  liable 
to  strong,  if  not  to  insumiountiible  objections.  2.  That  there 
are  no  facts  which  afford  any  direct  evidence  in  support  of  it 
And,  3.  That  there  are  some  indisputable  facts  which  favour 
the  opposite  hypothesis.  In  proof  of  the  last  proposition, 
among  a  variety  of  other  arguments,  an  appeal  has  been  made 
to  the  compressibility  and  elasticity  of  all  known  bodies;  to 
their  contraction  by  cold ;  and  to  certain  optical  and  electrical 
experiments,  which  show  that  various  eflects,  which  our  im- 
perfect senses  lead  us  to  ascribe  to  the  actual  contact  of  dif- 
ferent bodies,  are,  in  fact,  produced  by  a  repulsive  power, 
extending  to  a  real,  though  imperceptible  distance  from  their 
surfaces.  The  same  phenomena,  therefore,  may  be  produced 
by  repulsion,  which  we  commonly  ascril)e  to  contact ;  and  if 

»  Theoria  Phihtophice  NaturaVi.    (First  published  at  Vienna  in  1758.) 
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sOj  why  not  refer  to  the  same  cause  all  effects  of  the  same 
uaturc  ?^ 

A  theory,  eBsentially  the  same  with  thiBj  lias  been  proposed 
of  late  by  diflerent  writers  in  this  islandj  who  seem  to  hava 
been  led  to  it  entirely  by  their  own  speculation*!,  without  any 
knowledge  of  its  having  been  previously  started  by  another ; 
and  it  bas  been  in  conse<iuence  of  the  purticukr  view  which 
some  of  them  have  taken  of  the  subject^  that  the  raisappre- 
hension  which  1  am  anxious  at  present  to  correct  has  chiefly 
arisen.  In  factj  the  syetems  of  Boscovicb  and  of  Berkeley, 
have  not  the  most  remote  relation  to  each  other.  The  accoimt^ 
indeed^  of  some  of  the  qualities  of  Matter  which  is  given  in 
the  former,  is  very  different  from  that  commonly  entertained ; 


'  Hie  foUowing  possago  in  lA>cki?, 
^'hen  considered  m  connexion  with 
iotnti  olheri  in  bis  wri tings,  would  al- 
nio»t  t^nipt  one  tn  lliiitk,  that  a  theory 
conecmujg  Matter,  some  what  aimltigous 
t£>  ihaX  of  Boscovicli,  Inid  occaaiotitdJy 
poAsed  tbrtragh  hii  mind.  *'  Nit)v  pos- 
sibly, if  we  ccmltl  eniancipttte  ourselres 
vulgHf  notion and  raise  our 
tlinugKti  as  far  as  thej  conid  reaf^b, 
to  a  clospr  contemplation  of  thin^f  we 
migbi  be  ablo  to  aiia  at  Bome  dim  and 
aeeniing  caneeption,  Haw  matter  migbt 
at  flrat  be  mnde,  and  begin  to  o^ifit  by 
the  power  of  tbat  eternal  first  Being. 
But  tljia  bciog  what  wowld  perlmps  lead 
UB  too  far  froui  ibe  noiiomi  on  which  the 
philoaopby  now  in  the  vrovltl  h  built,  it 
wotdd  not  hi  pftrdonahlc  to  deviate  m 
far  from  them  to  inq^niro,  so  far  na 
gram  roar  itself  would  outhori^o^  if  the 
common  settlud  opiiiion  op|joBC8  it." — 
£i9ny  on  Muman  Undertiandtngt  book 
iv,  chap,  I.  f  18. 

'VVTioever  chooses  to  examine  the 
grotjuds  upon  wbich  I  have  hasfiiirded 
fJie  foregoing  obaervaiion,  may  c<iiii[mre 
tke  paasage  jnst  quutt'd  with  what  Locke 
has  Bald  of  cohesion,  in  book  ii.  cbap. 


xxiil.  23,  24,  et  seq,,  mor<j  particu- 
kriy  in  #§  W  and  27, 

From  the  ^omc  pnjisago,  Dr*  Heid 
conjectures,  that  "  l^ockc  Uatl  a  glicupBe 
of  the  HyHlem  wldch  Berkeley  after* 
wards  advance  J,  tbough  be  thought  pro- 
per to  BuppreBS  it  within  his  own  breast.^' 
^{EMoi/a  on.  the  InteUrctaut  Haocrs, 
p.  170,  4 to  edit.)  I  think  it  much  more 
probahle^  from  the  hints  dropped  in  other 
parts  of  hia  M*m}f,  that  he  had  some 
vague  notion  of  a  theory  approaciiing 
to  that  of  Boscovichn*  The  following 
remark  confirms  me  in  tliis  conjecture. 

'*  Hardness  consists  in  a  firtn  cohc^ 
aieu  of  the  parts  of  matter,  making  up 
masseB  of  a  sensible  bulk,  so  that  the 
whole  does  not  easily  change  iti  figure. 
And,  indeed,  liard  and  aofl  are  uameB 
that  we  give  to  tbinga  only  in  relation 
te  the  constitution  of  our  own  bodies ; 
that  being  generally  called  hard  by  nsj 
wliich  will  put  m  to  pain  aonner  than 
change  figure  by  the  preBSure  of  any 
part  of  onr  bodicB;  and  that,  on  the 
contrary,  soft,  wbicli  changes  tbe  situa- 
tion of  its  parts  upon  an  easy  and  un- 
painful  touch*' ^ — Book  ii.  chap.  iv.  §4* 
—See  Note  1. 


•  [8efl  tbii  qufsitlnt]  itniDplcteljr  ml  ted  ion  &  pritute  CQtntDunit'iitlDii  bf  Strliiuc  Newtnnl  In  />fi- 
fumfnu  m  rhiliiti^if  attd  literature^  (PLUoiopby,  An  f  1,  p.  2Q1 .    Sooond  edittoD  >~£W.] 
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but  this  account  does  not  call  in  question  the  reality  of  Matter, 
as  an  existence  distinct  from  the  perceiving  Mind.  It  does  not 
aflTect,  in  the  least,  our  notions  of  Extension  and  Figure ;  nor 
even  those  of  Hardness  and  Softness,  any  further  than  as  it 
defines  these  qualities  by  the  relation  which  they  bear  to  our 
animal  force.  The  resistance  opposed  to  our  efforts  implies  an 
existence  distinct  from  ours,  as  much  as  the  efforts  we  are 
conscious  of  making  imply  our  own  existence ;  and,  therefore, 
whether  we  proceed  on  the  common  notions  concerning  matter, 
or  on  the  hypothesis  of  Boscovich,  the  authority  of  that  law  of 
our  nature,  which  leads  us  to  ascribe  to  things  external  an 
independent  and  permanent  existence,  remains  unshaken.  Ac- 
cording to  Berkeley,  Extension  and  Figure,  Hardness  and  Soft- 
ness, and  all  other  sensible  qualities,  arc  mere  ideas  of  the 
mind,  which  cannot  possibly  exist  in  an  insentient  substance.* 

That  the  inference  which  I  have  now  drawn  against  the 
scheme  of  idealism,  from  the  theory  of  Boscovich,  is  perfectly 
agreeable  to  the  metaphysical  views  of  that  profound  and 
original  philosopher,  appears  from  various  passages  in  his 
works:  in  particular,  from  the  following  observations,  which 
I  translate  literally  from  one  of  his  Supplements  to  the  didactic 
poem  of  Benedictus  Stay,  De  Systemate  Muruli : — 

"  By  the  power  of  Reflation,  we  are  enabled  to  distinguish 
two  different  classes  of  ideas  excited  in  our  minds.  To  some 
of  these  we  are  impelled,  by  a  very  powerful  instinct,  common 
to  all  men,  to  ascribe  an  origin  foreign  to  the  mind  itself,  and 
depending  on  certain  external  objects.  Others,  we  believe, 
with  the  most  complete  con\iction,  to  have  their  origin  in  the 
mind,  and  to  depend  on  the  mind  for  their  existence.  The 
instruments  or  organs  by  which  we  receive  the  first  kind  of 
ideas  are  called  the  senses:  their  external  cause,  or,  as  it  is 

'  A  remark  to  the  same  purpoHC  has  the  certainty  of  our  distinct  sense,  and 

been  made  by  Mr.  Smith,  in  Iiis  Essay  feeling  of  its  externality,  or  of  its  entire 

on  1h€  External  Senses,    "  Whatever  independency  upon  the  organ  which 

system  may  be  adopted  concerning  the  perceives  it,  or  by  which  we  perceive 

hardness  or  softness,  the  fluidity  or  it,  cannot,  in  the  smallest  degree,  be 

soHdity,  the  compressibility  or  incom-  affected  by  any  such  system.*' — Essays 

pressibility  of  the  resisting  substance,  on  FkHosaphical  Subjects,  p.  204. 
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commonly  called,  (he  object^  h  ikuoted  by  the  words  matter 
and  bo(hj.  The  source  of  the  second  class  of  our  ide^is  (which 
we  discover  by  reflecting  on  the  subjects  of  our  own  conscioufl- 
neB8)  is  called  the  mind  or  soul 

"  In  t!us  manner  we  become  acquainted  with  two  different 
kinds  of  substanceSy  (the  onlt/  substances  of  which  we  possc^ss 
any  knowledge ;)  the  one,  a  sensible  or  perceptible  substance ; 
the  other,  a  Bubstauce  endowed  with  the  powers  of  thought  and 
of  volition.  Of  the  existence  of  neither  is  it  i>ossible  for  us  to 
doubt,  (such  is  the  force  of  those  intimations  we  receive  from 
nature^)  not  even  in  those  cases  when^  oiiering  violence  to  our- 
selves, we  listen  to  the  suggei^tions  of  the  Pyrrhonists  and  the 
Egoists^  and  other  sophistical  perverters  of  the  truth.  Nay, 
even  these  sceptics  themselves  are  forced  to  acknowledge,  that 
whatever  doubts  they  may  have  experienced  in  their  hours  of 
specuktionj  vanish  completely  when  the  objects  of  their  doubts 
are  presented  to  their  senses/'^ 

I  do  not  take  upon  me  to  defend  the  propriety  of  all  the  ex- 
pressions employed  in  the  foregoing  paasage.  I  quote  it  merely 
as  a  proofj  that  Boscovich  himself  did  not  conceive  that  his 
peculiar  notions  concerning  the  nature  of  Matter  had  the  slight- 
est tendency  to  favour  the  conclusions  of  Berkeley,  On  the 
contrary,  he  states  lus  dissent  from  these  couclusions  in  the 
strongest  and  most  decided  terms ;  coinciding  so  exactly  with 
Beid  in  the  very  phraseology  he  useSj  as  to  afford  a  presumption 
that  it  approaches  nearly  to  a  correct  and  simple  enunciation 
of  the  truth* 

In  the  foregoing  I'cmarks  on  Boscovich's  theory^  considered 
in  contrast  with  that  of  Berkeley,  I  have  had  an  eye  chiefly  to 
some  sjieculations  of  the  late  Dr.  Htitton;  a  philosopher  emi- 
nently distinguished  by  originality  of  thought,  and  whose  writ- 
ings could  not  have  failed  to  attract  much  more  notice  than 
they  have  yet  donCj  if  the  great  variety  of  hiy  scientific  puTBuits 
liad  left  him  a  little  more  leisure  to  cultivate  the  arts  of  com- 
position and  of  arrangement.  It  would  be  ftjrtunatCj  Ln  this 
respect,  for  his  literary  fame,  if  tlie  same  friendly  and  skilful 

1  Ecfm^,  n&5,    (Tom,  I  p.  331,) 
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hand*  which  has  illustnvted  and  adorned  his  geological  resenrclies, 
would  undertake  the  task  of  guiding  us- through  the  puzzling, 
but  interesting  labyrinth  of  his  metiiphysical  discussions. 

The  following  is  the  conclusion  of  Dr.  Huttons  argument 
concerning  Hardness  and  Inoompressibility : — 

"  In  thus  distinguishing  things,  it  will  ap[K'ar  that  Incom- 
pressibility  and  Hardness,  i.e.,  powers  resisting  the  change  of 
volume  and  figure,  are  the  properties  of  an  external  body  ;  and 
that  these  are  the  essential  qualities  of  that  extended,  figured 
thing,  so  far  as  it  is  only  in  these  resisting  powers  tliat  the  con- 
ceived thing,  termed  Body,  is  judged  to  subsist. 

"  But  these  proi)erties  of  body,  or  those  i>owers,  are  not  found 
to  Ikj  absolute ;  so  far  as  a  hard  body  may  be  either  broken  or 
made  soft,  and  so  far  as,  by  compression,  a  body  may  be  dimi- 
nished in  its  volume. 

"  Hence,  the  judgment  that  luis  1>een  formed  from  the  resist- 
ance of  the  external  thing  is,  in  some  measure,  to  be  changed  ; 
and  tliat  first  opinion,  with  regjird  to  apparent  i)ermanency, 
which  might  have  been  formed  from  the  resistance  of  the  per- 
ceived thing,  must  now  yield  to  the  positive  testimony  of  the 
sense,  whereby  the  body  is  perceived  to  be  actually  diminished. 
That  power  of  resistance,  therefore,  from  whence  a  state  of  i)er- 
manency  had  l)een  concluded,  is  now  found  to  be  overcome ; 
and  those  apparent  properties  of  the  body  are,  with  all  the  cer- 
tainty of  human  observation,  known  to  be  changed. 

"  But  if  the  resistimce  which  is  opposed  by  a  natural  body  to 
the  exertion  of  our  will,  endeavouring  to  destroy  the  volume, 
should  be  as  perfectly  overcome  as  is  that  of  hardness  in  fluidity, 
then  the  common  ojunion  of  mankind,  which  8Ui)i)oses  the  ex- 
tension of  a  l)ody  to  be  ])ermanent,  would  necessimly  be  changed. 
For  at  present,  we  think  that  this  resisting  power,  which  ])re- 
serves  volume  in  bodies,  is  absolutely  in  its  nature  insunnount- 
able,  as  it  certainly  is  in  relation  to  our  moving  power. 

"  Instead,  then,  of  saying  that  Matter,  of  which  natural 
bodies  are  composed,  is  perfectly  hard  and  impenetrable,  which 
is  the  received  opinion  of  philosophers,  we  would  affirm,  that 

*  [Mr.  riiiyfair  is  mcnnt. — Ed.] 
VOL.  v.  O 
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thtre  IB  no  iiermaDeot  property  of  this  kind  in  a  material  tliiiigj 
but  thut  there  are  certain  resisting  powers  in  LodieSj  by  wliicli 
their  volumes  and  figures  are  pregeiited  to  m  in  the  actual 
information ;  which  powers,  howeverj  might  be  oyercome.  In 
that  casc^  the  extension  of  the  most  solid  hotly  would  he  consi- 
dered only  as  a  conditional  things  like  the  hardness  of  a  body  of 
ice  ;  which  hardness  i^,  in  the  a(peous  state  of  tliat  bodjj  pex- 
fectly  destroyed,"* 

All  this  coincides  perfectly  \nth  the  opinions  of  Boscovich ; 
and  it  must,  I  think,  appear  conclusive  to  every  person  who 
reflects  on  the  subject  with  due  attention.  Nor  is  there  any- 
thing in  the  doctrine  here  maintained  repugnant  to  the  natural 
apprehensions  of  the  mind  ;  or  requiringj  for  its  comprehension, 
Imhits  of  metaphysical  refinement  Indet^d,  it  amounta  to  no- 
thing more  than  to  the  following  incontestable  remark,  long 
before  made  hy  Berkeley^  "  that  hotli  Hardness  and  Eesistance/' 
w^hich  words  he  considers  as  perfectly  synonymous  with  Solidity, 
are  plainly  relative  to  our  senses ;  it  being  e^-ident,  that  what 
seems  hard  to  one  animal^  may  appear  soft  to  another,  who  halh 
greater  force  and  firmness  of  limhs/'^ 

The  cascj  however^  is  very  diiferentj  when  we  find  Dr. 
Berkeley  and  Dr,  Hutton  attemptinjf  to  place  Extension  and 
Figure  on  the  mnm  footing  with  Hardness  and  Itcsistance.  The 
former  of  these  writers  i^eems  to  have  considered  the  ideal 
existence  of  J^a^iemmi  as  still  more  manifes^t  than  that  of  Soli- 
tUty ;  having  employed  the  first  of  tliese  propositions  as  a 
medium  of  proof  for  the  establishment  of  the  other,  If  Ex- 
tension be  once  acknowledge<l  to  have  no  existence  without  the 
mind,  the  same  must  necessnrily  he  granted  of  Motion,  #^oZ/rf%, 
and  Gravity,  since  they  all  evidently  suppose  Extension.  It  is 
therefore  fiii|)erfluous  to  inquire  particularly  concerning  each  of 
them.  In  denying  Estensionj  you  have  denied  them  all  to 
have  any  i-eal  existencK*/'^ 

That  Dr.  Mutton's  opinion  concerning  Magnitude  and  Figin*e 

hi  Ktthiecd  PfnloHfrphf,  pp.  2m,  29(K        or]  Dnhlm  vxlkmi  (if  1784  ;  voK  L  p.  T:{3. 
'  [Firtt  JJiijiofftie  iMtm^en  Ifi^hisi  mttl        *  ]bkl.  vol.  i.  p.  i;i3. 
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coincided  exactly  with  tliat  of  Berkeley,  appears  not  only  from 
the  general  scope  of  his  Theory  of  Perception,  but  from  the 
account  which  he  himself  has  given  of  the  various  particulars 
by  which  he  conceived  that  theory  to  be  discriminated  from  the 
Berkeleian  system.  "  It  may  now,"  says  he,  "  be  proper  to 
observe,  that  the  theory  here  given  of  Perception,  although  at 
first  sight  it  may  be  thought  similar  to  that  of  Dr.  Berkeley,  will 
be  found  to  differ  from  it,  both  in  its  nature  and  in  its  opera- 
tion upon  science ;  cdtliough  the  conclusion^  that  Magnitude  and 
Figure  do  not  exist  externally  in  relation  to  the  mind^  follotos 
naturally  as  a  consequence  of  both'* 

"  It  is,  indeed,"  he  continues,  "  a  necessary  consequence  of 
both  theories,  that  Magnitude  and  Figure  do  not  exist  in  nature, 
or  subsist  externally,  but  that  these  are  j)urely  spiritual,  or 
ideas  in  the  mind :  Thia^  however,  is  the  only  point  in  which 
the  two  theories  agree 

It  would  be  altogether  foreign  to  my  present  purpose  to 
attempt  to  follow  the  very  ingenious  author  through  the  elabo- 
rate exposition  which  he  has  given  of  the  characteristical  pecu- 
liarities of  his  own  d(x?trine.  I  have  studied  it  with  all  the 
attention  in  my  power,  but  without  being  able  fully  to  compre- 
hend its  meaning.  As  far  as  I  can  judge,  the  obscurity  which 
hangs  over  it  arises,  in  a  great  measure,  from  a  mistaken  con- 
nexion which  Dr.  Button  had  supposed  between  his  own 
physical  conclusions  concerning  Hardness,  or  relative  incom- 
pressibility,  and  Berkeley's  metaphysical  argument  against  the 
independent  existence  of  things  external.  How  clearly  this 
distinction  was  seized  by  Boscovich,  is  demonstrated  by  a  pas- 
sage already  quoted:*  And  accordingly,  it  may  be  remarked, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  numerous  objections  which  have 
been  made  to  the  validity  of  his  reasonings,  none  of  his  critics 
has  refused  him  the  praise  of  the  most  luminous  i)crspicuity. 

The  truth  is,  that,  while  the  conclusions  of  Boscovich  and  of 
Hutton,  with  resjHXjt  to  Matter,  so  far  as  Hardness  or  relative 
incompressibility  is  concerned,  offer  no  violence  to  the  common 
judgments  of  mankind,  but  only  aim  at  a  more  correct  and 

*  Hntton'fl  Pi'ineiiilea  of  Knowledge,  vol.  i.  p.  357.  •  [Pp.  95,  96.] 
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scientific  statement  of  the  fact  than  is  apt  to  occur  to  our  first 
hasty  apprehensions, — the  assertion  of  Berkeley,  that  Extm  - 
aion  and  Figure  have  merely  an  ideal  or  (as  Dr.  Hutton  calls 
it)  a  spiritual  existence,  tends  to  unhinge  the  whole  frame 
of  the  human  understanding,  by  shaking  our  confidence  in 
those  principles  of  belief  which  form  an  essential  part  of 
its  constitution.  But  on  this  point  I  shall  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  explaining  myself  more  fully,  in  the  course  of  some 
observations  which  I  propose  to  offer  on  the  philosophy  of 
Dr.  Reid. 


CHAPTER  II. 


[ON  OUR  BELIEF  OF  THE  EXISTENCE  OF  THE  MATElllAL  WOKLDJ 

SECTION  I. — ON  THE  FOUNDATION  OF  OUR  BELIEF  OF  THE  EXIST- 
ENCE OF  THE  MATERIAL  WORLD,  ACCORDING  TO  THE  8TATK- 
MENT  OF  REID. — STRICTURES  ON  THAT  STATEMENT. 

I  HAVE  already  said,  tliat  Reid's  account  of  the  existence  of 
Matter,  altliough  correct  so  far  it  goes,  does  not  embrace  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  question.  The  grounds  of  tliis  observa- 
tion I  shall  endeavour  to  explain  with  all  possible  brevity ;  but, 
l)efore  proceeding  to  the  discussion,  it  is  necessary  to  premise 
some  remarks  on  a  principle  of  our  constitution,  which  may  at 
first  sight  api)ear  very  foreign  to  the  present  argument ;  I  mean, 
our  belief  of  the  permanence  or  stability  of  the  order  of  nature. 

That  all  our  physical  reasonings,  and  all  those  observations 
on  the  course  of  events,  which  lay  the  foundation  of  foresight  or 
sagacity^  imply  an  exi)ectation,  that  the  order  of  things  will,  in 
time  to  come,  continue  similar  to  what  we  have  exjKTienccHl  it 
to  be  in  thue  past,  is  a  fact  too  obvious  to  stand  in  need  of 
illustration;  but  it  is  not  equally  clear  how  this  expectation 
arises  at  first  in  the  mind.  Mr.  Hume  resolves  it  into  the 
association  of  ideas,  which  leads  us,  aftcT  having  Hcen  two 
events  often  conjoined,  to  anticii)ate  the  s  cond,  whenever  wo 
see  the  first : — a  theory  to  which  a  very  strong  objection  imme- 
diately presents  itself,  Tliat  a  single  experiment  is  sutficient  to 
create  as  strong  a  U'lief  of  the  constancy  of  the  result  as  ten 
thousand.  When  a  philosopher  repeats  an  experiment  for  the 
sjike  of  greater  certainty,  his  bositation  does  not  procicMl  from 
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any  doubt,  that,  in  the  same  circumstances,  the  same  pheno- 
mena will  be  exhibited;  but  from  an  apprehension,  that  he 
may  not  have  attended  duly  to  all  the  different  circumstances 
in  which  the  first  experiment  was  made.  If  the  second  experi- 
ment should  differ  in  its  result  from  the  first,  he  will  not  sus- 
pect that  any  change  has  taken  place  in  the  laws  of  nature ; 
but  will  instantly  conclude,  that  the  circumstances  attending 
the  two  experiments  have  not  been  exactly  the  same. 

It  will  be  said,  perhaps,  that  although  our  belief  in  this  in- 
stance is  not  founded  on  a  repetition  of  one  single  experiment, 
it  is  founded  on  a  long  course  of  experience  with  respect  to  the 
order  of  nature  in  general.  We  have  learned,  from  a  numl>er 
of  cases  formerly  examined,  that  this  order  continues  uniform ; 
and  we  apply  this  deduction  as  a  rule  to  guide  our  anticipa- 
tions of  the  result  of  every  new  experiment  that  we  make. 
This  opinion  is  supported  by  Dr.  Campbell  in  his  Philosophy 
of  Rhetoric  ;  but  it  seems  to  me  to  afford  a  very  unsatisfactory 
solution  of  the  diflSculty.^  It  plainly  differs  essentially  From 
Mr.  Hume's  theory ;  for  it  states  the  fact  in  such  a  manner,  as 


^  [When  this  work  was  published,  it 
did  not  occur  to  me  that  the  foregoing 
difficulty,  as  well  as  the  solution  of  it 
given  by  Dr.  Campbell,  are  both  to  be 
found  in  Mr.  Hume's  Treatise  of  Human 
Nature.  "  *Tis  certain  (says  Mr.  Hume) 
that  not  only  in  philosophy,  but  even 
in  common  life,  we  may  attain  the 
knowledge  of  a  particular  cause  merely 
by  one  experiment,  provided  it  be  made 
with  judgment,  and  after  a  careful  re- 
moval of  all  foreign  and  superfluous 
circumstances.  Now,  as  after  one  ex- 
periment of  this  kind,  the  mind,  upon 
the  appearance  either  of  the  cause  or 
the  effect,  can  draw  an  inference  con- 
cerning the  existence  of  its  correlative  ; 
and  a8  a  habit  can  never  be  ac(iuired 
merely  by  one  instance,  it  may  be 
thought  that  belief  cannot  in  this  case 
1)0  esteemed  the  effect  of  cuNtom.  But 
this  difficulty  will  vanish,  if  we  con- 
sider, that  though  we  are  here  supposed 


to  have  had  only  one  experiment  of  a 
particular  effect,  yet  wo  have  many 
millions  to  convince  us  of  this  principle 
— that  like  objects^  placed  in  like  cir- 
cumstances, will  aJways  produce  like 
effects;  and  as  this  principle  has  estab- 
lished itself  by  sufficient  custom,  it  be- 
stows an  evidence  and  firmness  on  any 
opinion,  to  which  it  can  be  applieil. 
The  connexion  of  the  ideas  is  not  habi- 
tual after  one  experiment,  but  tins  con- 
nexion is  comprehended  under  another 
principle  that  is  habitual,  which  brings 
us  back  to  our  hypothesis.  In  all  cases 
we  transfer  our  experience  to  instances 
of  which  we  have  no  experience,  either 
expressly  or  tacitly,  either  directly  or 
indirectly." — Treatise  of  Human  Na- 
ture, vol.  i.  pp.  186,  187. 

This  theory  is  obviously  liable  to  the 
same  objection  which  I  have  8tatc<l  t<> 
that  of  Dr.  CamplK-ll  ] 
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excludes  the  possibility  of  accounting  for  it  by  the  association 
of  ideas ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  suggests  no  other  prin- 
ciple, by  means  of  which  any  plausible  explanation  of  it  may 
be  obtained.  Granting,  at  present,  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
that,  after  having  seen  a  stone  often  fall,  the  associating  prin- 
ciple alone  might  lead  me  to  expect  a  similar  event  when  I 
drop  another  stone ;  the  question  still  recurs,  (supposing  my 
experiments  to  have  been  hitherto  limited  to  the  descent  of 
heayy  Inxlies) — Whence  arises  my  anticiimtion  of  the  result  of 
a  pneumatical,  an  optical,  or  a  chemical  experiment  ?  Accord- 
ing, therefore,  to  Campbell's  doctrine,  we  must  here  employ  a 
process  of  analogical  reasoning.  The  course  of  nature  has  been 
found  uniform  in  all  our  experiments  concerning  heavy  bodies ; 
and  therefore  we  may  conclude  by  analog}',  that  it  will  also  be 
uniform  in  all  other  experiments  we  may  devise,  whatever  be 
the  class  of  phenomena  to  which  they  relate.  It  is  difficult 
to  suppose,  that  such  a  process  of  reasoning  should  occur  to 
children  or  savages ;  and  yet  I  apprehend,  that  a  child  who 
had  once  burned  his  finger  with  a  candle,  would  dread  the 
same  result,  if  the  mmo  oi)eration  were  to  be  reix^ated.  Nor, 
indeed,  would  the  case  be  different,  in  similar  circumsUmces, 
with  one  of  the  lower  animals. 

In  8ui)port  of  his  own  conclusion  on  this  subject.  Dr.  Camp- 
bell asserts,^  "  that  experience,  or  the  tendency  of  the  mind  to 
associate  ideas  under  the  notion  of  causes  and  effects,  is  never 
contracted  by  one  example  only."  He  admits,  at  the  same 
time,  that,  in  consequence  of  the  analogical  reasoning  which  I 
mentioned,  natural  philosophers  consider  a  single  exi^riment, 
accurately  made,  as  decisive  with  respect  to  a  theory.  It  is 
evident  that,  upon  this  supposition,  children  and  the  vulgar 
must  see  two  events  often  conjoined,  before  they  apprehend  the 
relation  of  cause  and  effect  to  subsist  between  them ;  whereas, 
persons  of  little  experience  are  always  peculiarly  prone  to 
apprehend  a  constant  connexion,  even  when  they  see  a  merely 
accidental  conjunction.  So  firmly  are  they  persuaded,  that 
every  change  requires  a  cause,  and  so  ciiger  are  they  to  discover 
it,  that  they  lay  hold  of  the  event  immediately  preceding  it,  as 

»  Vol.  i.  p.  187. 
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something  on  which  they  may  rest  their  curiosity ;  and  it  is 
experience  alone  that  corrects  this  disposition,  by  teaching  them 
caution  in  investigating  the  general  laws  which  form  a  part  of 
the  order  of  the  universe.^ 

From  tliese  observations  it  seems  to  follow,  that  our  expecta- 
tion of  the  continuance  of  the  laws  of  nature  is  not  the  result 
of  the  Association  of  Ideas,  nor  of  any  other  principle  generated 
by  experience  alone ;  and  Mr.  Hume  has  shewn,  with  demon- 
strative evidence,  that  it  cannot  be  resolved  into  any  process  of 
reasoning  a  priori.  Till,  therefore,  some  more  satisfactory 
analysis  of  it  shall  appear  than  has  yet  been  proposed,  we  are 
unavoidably  led  to  state  it  as  an  original  law  of  human  belief 
In  doing  so,  I  am  not  influenced  by  any  wish  to  multiply  un- 
necessarily original  laws  or  ultimate  truths ;  nor  by  any  appre- 
hension of  the  consequences  that  might  result  from  an  admis- 
sion of  any  one  of  the  theories  in  question.  They  are  all  of  them, 
so  far  as  I  can  see,  equally  harmless  in  their  tendency,  but  all 
of  them  equally  unfounded  and  nugatory,  answering  no  purpose 
whatever,  but  to  draw  a  veil  over  ignorance,  and  to  divert  the 
attention,  by  the  parade  of  a  theoretical  phraseology,  from  a 
plain  and  most  imix)rtant  fact  in  the  constitution  of  the  Mind. 


*  The  account  which  is  given  in  the 
Bncyclopanh'a  Britannica  of  the  con- 
dusiveness  of  a  single  experiment  in 
proof  of  a  general  law  of  nature,  is,  :it 
bottom,  the  very  same  with  the  theory 
of  Campbell;  and  therefore  a  separate 
consideration  of  it  is  unnecessary.  This 
will  appear  evident  from  the  following 
extract : — 

"  Experimental  philosopuy  seems, 
at  first  sight,  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
procedure  of  Nature  in  forming  general 
laws."  -  (The  expression  here  is  some- 
what ambiguous ;  but  the  author  plainly 
means, — in  opposition  to  the  natural 
procedure  of  the  mind,  in  the  investiga- 
tion of  general  laws.)  "  These  are 
formed  by  induction  from  multitudes  of 
individual  facts,  and  mubt  be  affirmed 
to  no  greater  extent  than  the  induction 
on  which  they  arc<  foimdod.    Yet  it  is  a 


matter  of  fact,  a  physical  law  of  human 
thought,  that  one  simple,  clear,  and  un- 
equivocal experiment,  gives  us  the  most 
complete  confidence  in  the  truth  of  a 
general  conclusion  from  it  to  every  simi- 
lar case.  Whence  this  anomaly?  It  is 
not  an  anomaly,  or  contradiction  of  the 
general  maxim  of  philosophical  invest! 
gation,  but  the  most  refined  application 
of  it.  Tliero  is  no  law  more  general 
than  this,  that  'nature  is  constant  in 
all  her  operations.*  The  judicious  and 
simple  form  of  our  experiment  insures 
us  (we  imagine)  in  the  complete  know- 
ledge of  all  the  circumstances  of  tlic 
event.  Upon  this  supposition,  and  this 
alone,  we  consider  the  experiment  as 
the  faithful  representative  of  every  po.s- 
sible  case  of  the  conjunction." — Ariiele 
Philosophy^  sect.  57.  See  also  (in  tin- 
same  volume)  Article  PhifBics,  sect.  103. 
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.In  tmiting  of  ii  very  diftercnt  subject,  I  had  oix'asion,  in  a 
former  work,^  to  refer  to  some  i)hilosoi)liieal  opinions  of  II r. 
Tiirgot,  coinciding  nearly  with  those  which  1  have  now  stated. 
These  opinions  are  deUiiled  by  the  author,  at  considerable 
length,  in  the  article  Existence  of  the  French  EnvyvhijMie  ; 
but  a  conciser  and  dearer  account  of  them  may  be  found  in 
Condorcet's  discourse,  i)rerixe<l  to  his  Esstiy  On  the  application 
of  analysis  to  the  probahility  of  decisions  j^f'OJionnced  by  a 
majority  of  votes.  From  this  account  it  apjwars,  that  Turgot 
resolved  "  our  hcWi'i  of  the  existence  of  the  Material  World" 
into  our  l)elief  of  the  continuance  of  the  laws  of  nature;"  or, 
in  other  words,  that  he  conceived  our  l>elief,  in  the  former  of 
these  instances,  to  amount  merely  to  a  conviction  of  the  estab- 
lished order  of  physical  events,  and  to  an  exi^ctation  that,  in 
the  same  combination  of  circumstances,  the  same  event  will 
recur.  It  has  always  apiieared  to  me,  that  something  of  this 
sort  was  necessary  to  comi)lete  Dr.  Keid  s  siK.*culations  on  the 
Berkeleian  controversy ;  for  although  he  luis  shewn  our  notions 
concerning  the  iirimary  qualities  of  bodies  to  In?  connected,  by 
an  original  law  of  our  constitution,  witli  the  sensation  which 
tliey  excite  in  our  minds,  he  lias  taken  no  notice  of  the  grounds 
of  our  belief  that  these  ({ualities  have  an  existence  indejyendent 
of  our  i)erception8.   This  Inilief  (as  I  have  elsewhere  ol)8crved-) 


'  rUUvHophij  of  ihe  Ifuman  Ml  ml, 
clinp.  iv.  HtH't.  6,  [  irorkif,  vol.  ii.  jip. 
19S,  V,V.i.] 

■  Ibi«l.  chap.  iii.  [  JVorkj*^  vol.  ii.  p.  144, 

[V'oltairo  Iia.s  iua<h;  the  same  roniark 
in  his  KIt'uuutA  of  the  Xttrtovinn  P/iil^t- 
ftophi/:\'f\  hut  tin-  lUit  which  he  alh-^fM 
in  HUppDFt  of  his  opinion  is  far  from 
conclusive. 

"  Nc  hcn»it-il  paH  naturel  di.'  bnpponer 
que  1<'S  cnfans  H'iniaginont  tpic  ce  (pi'ila 
ccHsciit  dc  voir  a  ccusr  (r*'xi>t<^r,  d'au- 
tant  plus  qnc  Icur  joic  paroit  niclt'c  d'ad- 
miration  lor^tpn*  les  «)hj(;tK  <pi'ils  ont 
pcrdiis  dc  vuo  vicnncnt  a  n-jiaroitrc  ? 
1x8  iionniocs  Ics  aidmt  a  acqui'iir  la 
notion  d«'  la  «lniv<'  dos  T-tn's  ahscns,  ••t\ 


Ics  rxcrrant  a  nn  pftit  j»Mi  (pii  conHiMto 
a  c'iuvrir  ct  a  niontrcr  Hnhitcnjcnt 
li'  vihap?.  11h  ont  ilit  cftto  nianir-rr,  cj-nt 
foia  danH  nn  (piart  tl'hcnrr,  r«'Xj)t'ii<*ncc 
t|uc  ce  qui  ccsHo  dc  paroit  re  ne  ccsro 
pas  d't'xiht»M-;  d'ou  il  s'enHuit  cVhI 
a  rrxjii'ricucc  que  Iioun  ih-voiiH  la  notion 
de  Tcxistcnce  continui'e  cli  s  oltjctH." 

The  iK'liff  of  the  pcrniam  nt  cxintiMice 
of  ••xternal  ^d)jcct^',  in,  in  my  ojunit.n, 
a<'(|uin'd  hy  infarit.s  lonj^  hefor<»  ihv 
jHTiod  when  they  are  capable  of  lu  inj; 
aniu»;ed  with  th<'  little  game  here  nllutl- 
ed  to.  Indeed,  I  KUKpeet  tliat  this 
Udief  iH  the  foundation  of  the  whole 
ploa.sunr  which  they  reciive  from  it. 
While  the  nurse's  licail  is  covered,  the 
child  certainly  does  not  fancy  ihat 
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is  plainly  the  result  of  experience  ;  inasmuch  as  a  repetition  of 
the  perceptive  act  must  have  been  prior  to  any  judgment  on 
our  part,  with  respect  to  the  separate  and  permanent  reality  of 
its  object.  Nor  docs  experience  itself  afford  a  complete  solu- 
tion of  the  problem ;  for,  as  we  are  irresistibly  led  by  our  per- 
ceptions to  ascribe  to  their  objects  a  future  as  well  as  a  present 
reality,  the  question  still  remains,  how  are  we  determined  by 
the  experience  of  the  past,  to  carry  our  inference  forward  to  a 
portion  of  time  which  is  yet  to  come  ?  To  myself,  the  diffi- 
culty appears  to  resolve  itself,  in  the  simplest  and  most  philo- 
sophical manner,  into  that  law  of  our  constitution  to  whicli 
Turgot  long  ago  attempted  to  trace  it. 

If  this  conclusion  be  admitted,  our  conviction  of  the  perma- 
nent and  independent  existence  of  Matter  is  but  a  particular 
case  of  a  more  general  law  of  belii'f  extending  to  all  other  phe- 
nomena. The  generalization  seems  to  me  to  be  equally  in- 
genious and  just ;  and  while  it  coincides  perfectly  in  its  spirit 
and  tendency  with  Reid's  doctrine  on  the  same  point,  to  render 
that  doctrine  at  once  more  precise  and  more  luminous. 

Nor  is  this  view  of  the  subject  altogether  a  novelty  in  the 
history  of  science,  any  farther  than  as  it  aims  at  a  simple  and 
literal  statement  of  the  fact,  without  prejudging  any  of  the 
other  questions,  either  physical  or  metaphysical,  whicli  may 
arise  out  of  it.  The  same  doctrine  is  obviously  involved  in  the 
physical  theory  of  Boscovich,  as  well  as  in  some  of  the  meta- 
physical reveries  of  Malebranche  and  of  Leibnitz.    The  last  of 

has  disappeared  for  ever.     Its  arcb  on  this  liead  I  shall  begin  with  a  di.s- 

luoks,  in  the  first  instance,  and  its  ira-  tinction,  which  at  first  sight  may  seem 

patience  to  tear  off  the  covering  when  superfluous,  but  which  will  contribute 

the  jest  is  carried  too  far,  are  sufficient  very  much  to  the  understanding  of 

proofs  to  the  contrary.  what  follows.    We  ought  to  examine 

A  distinction,  coinciding  exactly  with  apart  those  two  questions  which  are 

that  in  the  text,  is  stated  by  Mr.  Hume  commonly  confounded  together, — viz., 

in  his  Trea  ise  of  Human  Nature ;  why  we  attribute  a  continued  existence 

which  makes  it  somewhat  surprising  to  objects,  oven  when  they  are  not  prc- 

that  it  should  have  been  afterwards  sent  to  the  senses;  and  why  we  sup- 

ovoriooked  by  Dr.  Reid.  **  The  subject  pose  them  to  have  an  existence  dis- 

of  our  present  inquiry  is  concerning  the  tinct  from  the  mind  and  perception." — 

causes  which  induce  us  to  believe  in  the  Treatise  of  Human  Nature,  vol.  i.  pp. 

oxislcncc  of  body :  And  my  reasonings  328,  329.] 
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these  writers  haH,  indeed,  expressed  it  very  clearly  aud  con- 
cisely in  one  of  his  letters,  where  he  observes  to  his  correspon- 
dent: "  Les  choses  materiel les  en  elles-ineme  ne  sont  que  des 
phenomenes  bien  regies.''*  [In  another  letter,  Leibnitz  very 
justly  remarks :  "  Si  corpora  mera  essent  pluenoinena,  non  ideo 
fallerentur  sensus ;  neque  eiiim  scnsiis  ])ronuntiant  ali({uid  do 
rebus  metaphysicis.  Seiisuum  veracitjis  in  consistit,  ut  ])hH)- 
nomena  cousentiant  inter  si*,  neque  deeipiamur  eventibus,  si  ra- 
tiones  exi)erimenti8  iiiaMlificatiis  prolx?  sequamur."^ — {Leibnitii 
OperOj  [DutensiijJ  Tom.  ii.  [Pars  i.]  j).  311).)]  The  creed,  said 
to  be  so  prevalent  among  the  Hiiuloos,  with  ivsjK'ct  to  the 
nature  of  Matter,  would  seem  to  l)t»  grafted  on  a  conception 
nearly  similar.  If  we  may  rely  on  the  account  given  of  it  by 
Sir  William  Jones,  it  has  not  the  most  distant  atKiiity,  in  its 
origin  or  tendency,  to  tlie  system  of  idealism,  as  it  is  now  com- 
monly understiKMl  in  this  [uirt  of  the  world ;  the  former  taking 
its  rise  from  a  high  theological  siKJCuhition ;  the  latter  being 
deduced  as  a  sceptical  constHjuenee  from  a  jmrticular  hypothesis 
concerning  the  origin  of  our  knowledge,  inculcated  by  the 
Schoolmen,  and  adopted  by  Locke  and  his  followers.    "  The 


*  [I  cannot,  at  tlie  moment,  discover 
tho  pliwe  in  Ix;ilmitz'H  workH  v:\wrr 
thoMi  wohIh  appear.  But  the  opinion 
itHclf  iH  frtHincntly  cxpresHed  by  him. 
Thn.s: — **  Ktf«i  t<»ta  lia«»c  vita  non  niKi 
Komnium,  et  muniluH  a<lsj>o(-tabiliH  non 
iii(<i  phantaiinia  chnp  <Iireretur,  h(K', 
Hive  Homnium  sivi^  phantanma,  ego  Hatin 

realc  (iicerem,  hi,  v\c  Ita<|in< 

nullo  argumento  abKohite  demonHtrari 
potoHt,  dari  coqiora,  nee  qnicqnnni  pro- 
liibct  Bomnia  qiutdam  him  ordinata 
mcnti  nofltnu*  obji-ctii  e.vKo."  'I'he  writing 
from  which  this  in  taken,  wan  firnt  pub- 
liHhed  in  1840,  by  Kniniann,  in  liiH  Jjcib- 
nit  it  OjHTa  /*hiIoso]/iirii,  p.  44-1. 

Many  quotatioTiH  to  the  name  eflect 
might  be  made,  even  from  tlic  tliree 
lettorn  of  I>«ibnit/  to  De  HoMseH,  in 
1712;  an  in  the  HrHt,  where  it  in  al 
l«*ged  a«  possible, — "Corpora  omnia 
cum  omnibus  Kuis  qualitatibun,  nihil 


aliud  forent  qnam  phtmomena  henf. 
fvnfl'itn,  lit  iris  ant  imago  in  speculo, 
verbo,  Honmia  cout intuitu  ]>er/tcte  c(m- 
gruintift  nhi  ipfia,'' — Oj^  ra,  DutenHii, 
T(»m.  ii.  ParB  i.  p.  294  ;  Ojifra  Philo- 
Bophica,  Krdmanni,  p.  (JH(). — JiJtl.] 

'  The  Bamc  mo<1e  of  H|)eaking  has  been 
adopted  by  Komc  more  modem  anthurs  ; 
among  othorn,  by  tlio  late  very  in- 
genionH  and  learned  Mr.  liobiHon,  in 
luH  Etemeuts  of  Mtchani-al  Philosophy. 

To  us,"  ho  obHcrveH,  "  nvitUr  is  a 
mere  phenomenon,'^  (J  118.)  I^ibnitx 
waN,  I  think,  the  firHt  perNon  by  whom 
it  wa.H  intPKlnced  ;  but  in  tlie  writings 
of  Mr.  nobinon,  wherever  it  occurs,  it 
may  be  nafely  interjjR-teil  as  referring 
to  the  phvKical  theory  of  Ii<»Hcovich,  to 
which  ho  had  a  strong  and  avowed  lean- 
ing, although  he  was  not  blind  to  the 
various  diflicnlties  ronnei  te<l  with  it. 
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difficulties,"  Sir  William  tells  us,  with  great  clearness  and 
precision,  "  attending  the  vulgar  notion  of  material  substances, 
induced  many  of  the  wisest  among  the  ancients,  and  some  of 
the  most  enlightened  among  the  moderns,  as  well  as  the  Hindoo 
philosophers,  to  believe  that  the  whole  creation  was  rather  an 
energy  than  a  work,  by  which  the  infinite  mind,  who  is  present 
at  all  times,  and  in  all  places,  exhibits  to  his  creatures  a  set  of 
perceptions  like  a  wonderful  picture,  or  piece  of  mui^ic,  always 
varied,  yet  always  uniform/'^ 

In  another  passage,  the  same  author  observes,  that  "the 
VedantiSy  unable  to  form  a  distinct  idea  of  brute  matter  inde- 
pendent of  mind,  or  to  conceive  that  the  work  of  supreme 
goodness  was  left  a  moment  to  itself,  imagine  that  the  Deity  is 
ever  present  to  his  work,  and  constantly  supports  a  series  of 
perceptions,  which  in  one  sense  they  call  illusory,  though  they 
cannot  but  admit  the  reality  of  all  created  fortns,  as  far  as  the 
happiness  of  creatures  can  be  affected  by  fhem,"'^ 

"  The  word  may  a,"  we  are  afterwards  informed,  "  or  Dehision, 
has  a  subtile  and  recondite  sense  in  the  Veda7ita  philosophy, 
where  it  signifies  the  system  of  perceptions,  whether  of  secondary 
or  of  primary  qualities,  which  the  Deity  was  believed,  by  Epi- 
chaimus,  Plato,  and  many  truly  pious  men,  to  raise,  by  his 
omnipresent  spirit,  in  the  minds  of  his  creatures ;  but  which 
had  not,  in  their  opinion,  any  existence  independent  of  mind."  ^ 

The  essential  difference  between  these  doctrines,  and  those 
which  Hume  has  shown  to  be  necessarily  involved  in  the  com- 
mon account  of  the  origin  of  our  knoidedge,  must  ai)pear  ob- 
vious to  all  who  have  any  acquaintance  with  his  writings.  The 
Hindoo  system  represents  the  material  universe  as  at  all  times 
in  a  state  of  immeiUate  dependence  on  the  divine  energy ; — 

*  Introduction  to  a  translation  of  some  meant  an  existence  in<lependent  of  the 
Hindoo  veraes.*  supreme  mind,  or  of  the  miiulH  of 

....     ,   .        .1        1    J- created  percipient  beings.    Neither  the 

•  DwterUitwn  on  the  Gods  of  Greece^  ' 

/to/    iiullulia  ^     opinion  nor  the  other  appears  re- 

^'  '  concilable  with  the  doctrines  either  ol  • 

'  Ibid  The  hist  clause  of  this  sen-     Epichanuus  or  of  Plato. — Vide  15ru(;kei  i 

tence  is  somewhat  ambiguous;  as  it  is     Hist,  de  Idcis,  p.  9,  Augusta-  Vin«ii!i~ 
not  quite  manifest  whether  the  author     corum,  1723. 

*  [Soft  E'.cmnttt,  vol.  ii  Xotv  B.  p.  .?r'».  trq 
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coinciding,  in  this  rc8])oct,  with  the  opinions  of  those  pious  men 
in  our  own  quarter  of  the  globe,  who  have  supj)ose<l  its  con- 
tinued existence  to  be  the  effect  of  a  creative  act  renewed  every 
moment ;  but  admitting,  in  the  most  exi)licit  terras,  the  regu- 
larity of  the  hiws  according  to  which  its  phenomena  are  exlii- 
bitcd  to  our  senses,  and  tlie  reality  of  thes-j  j)henomena  as 
permanent  objects  of  science.  The  sce])ticism  of  Hume,  on  the 
contrary,  i)roceeds  entirely  on  a  scholastic  hypothesis  concerning 
]>erception,  which,  when  followed  out  to  its  logical  consequences, 
leaves  no  evidence  for  the  existence  eitlier  of  the  Divine  Mind 
or  of  any  other ;  nor,  indeed,  for  that  of  anything  whatever, 
but  of  our  own  impressions  and  ideas. 

The  fault  of  the  Hindoo  philosophy,  as  well  as  of  the  systems 
of  Leibnitz  and  of  Malebranche,  is,  that  it  pronounces  dogmati- 
cally on  a  mystery  pliiced  beyond  the  reach  of  our  faculties ; 
professing  to  describe  the  mode  in  which  the  intellectual  and 
material  worlds  are  connected  together,  and  to  solve  the  inex- 
plicable problem  (as  Bacon  has  justly  called  it)  with  resjx^ct  to 
the  "  optis  quod  operaiur  Deus  a  principio  mque  ad  finem." 
In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledg(»,  it  is  equally  absurd  to 
reason  for  it  or  against  it ;  but  thus  much  must  be  allowed  in 
its  favour,  that  while,  in  its  moral  tendency,  it  is  diametrically 
opposite  to  that  of  the  theory  with  which  it  has  sometimes  bet»n 
classed,  it  explicitly  recognis<»8  the  consistency  and  certainty  of 
those  principles  of  belief  on  which  mankind  proceed  in  the 
ordinary  business  of  life,  as  well  as  in  all  their  physictd  in- 
quiries concerning  the  order  of  nature. 

The  statement,  on  the  other  hand,  given  by  Turgot,  possesses 
this  advantage  i>eculiar  to  itself,  that  it  describes  the  sim})le 
fact  with  scientific  precision  ;  involving  no  metaphysical  theory 
whatever,  any  more  than  Newton's  statement  of  the  law  of 
gravitation.  In  both  cases,  premises  are  furnished  for  a  most 
important  conclusion  in  natural  theology ;  but  that  conclusion 
is  as  foreign  to  our  researches  concerning  the  i)hysical  laws  of 
our  perceptions,  as  it  would  have  been  to  Newton's  i)urpose,  to 
have  blended  it  with  the  physical  and  mathematical  inquiries 
contained  in  his  Principm, 
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Nar  let  otiy  one  imiigiiie  that  this  statement  Ima  tlie  slightest 
tendency  to  detract  fraiii  the  reality  of  external  ohjects.  It 
rests  our  evidence  for  this  realiiff  on  the  very  same  footing  witli 
what  we  possess  for  tlje  regnlarity  and  permanence  of  those 
pkydcal  laws  which  furnish  the  most  interesting^  as  well  as 
the  most  stable  objects  of  human  knowledge ;  and,  even  when 
combined  with  the  theologieal  h}'pf>t!iORis  of  the  HindooRj  only 
varies  our  ordinary  mocle  of  cooceptionj  by  keeping  constantly 
in  view  the  perpetual  dependence  of  the  universej  in  its  malier 
as  well  as  in  Ub  form^  on  the  hand  of  the  Creator. 

I  must  again  repeat,  with  respect  to  this  statement  of  Turgot, 
that  it  ditfera  from  that  of  lieid  merely  in  resolving  our  belief 
of  the  permanent  and  independent  existence  of  matter  into 
another  law  of  our  nature  still  more  general ;  and  of  this  law 
it  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  its  authority  has  not  only  been 
repeatedly  recognise<l  by  Keid^  but  that  he  has  laid  much  more 
stress  on  its  importance  than  any  preceding  writer,  Accortl- 
ing  to  the  statements  of  both,  this  belief  is  assumed  as  an  nlti* 
mate  fact  in  the  constitution  of  the  mind ;  and  the  trifling 
diflerence  in  their  language  concerning  it  (considering  tliat 
neither  couhl  have  borrowed  the  slightest  hint  from  the  other) 
adtb  no  inconsiderable  weight  to  their  joint  conclusions. 

To  this  natural  belirf,  common  to  all  mankind,  (a  belief 
which  evidently  is  altogether  independent  of  any  exercise  of 
our  reasoning  powers,)  Keid,  as  well  as  some  other  Scottish 
philosophers,  have  applied  the  epithet  tnsimciive ;  not  with 
the  view  of  can\'eyiug  any  new  theory  concerning  its  origin, 
but  merely  to  exclude  the  uusatirfactory  theories  of  their  pre- 
decessors. For  this  supiTOsed  innovation  in  language,  they 
have  been  severely  censured  and  ridiculed  by  a  late  celebrated 
Polemic ;  but  the  strictures  which,  in  thin  instance^  he  has 
l>estowed  on  them,  will  be  found  to  apply  to  them,  in  common 
with  the  most  correct  reasoners  ui  every  part  of  modern 
Europe,  Of  this  I  have  already  produced  one  instance,  in  a 
quotation  from  the  works  of  a  very  learned  and  profound  Ita- 
lian    and  another  authority  to  the  same  purpose  is  furnished 

See  pp.  95^  96,  of  i\m  rwhiitie* 
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by  lyAlembert,  a  writer  scrupuloiwly  cautious  in  bis  selection 
of  words.  The  following;  jmi^siige  agrees  so  exactly  with  Reid's 
philosophy,  in  i>oiut  of  doctrine  as  well  as  of  phraseology,  that 
the  coincidence  can  1k»  accounted  for  only  by  the  anxious 
fidelity  with  which  both  authors  have,  on  this  occiision,  exem- 
plified the  precei)t8  of  the  inductive  logic, 

"  The  truth  is,  that  as  no  relation  whatever  can  be  discovered 
between  a  sensation  in  the  mind,  and  the  object  by  which  it  is 
occasioned,  or  at  least  to  which  we  refer  it,  it  docs  not  ai)pcar 
possible  to  trace,  by  dint  of  reasoning,  any  practicable  passage 
from  the  one  to  the  other.  Nothing  but  a  sjwcies  of  instinct, 
more  sure  in  its  o^xiration  than  reason  itself,  could  so  forcibly 
transport  us  across  the  gulf  by  which  Mind  seems  to  Ik? 
sejmrated  from  the  Material  World." ^ 

"  In  every  science,"  the  same  author  elsewhere  observes, 
"  there  are  principles  true,  or  sui)posed,  which  the  mind  seizes 
by  a  species  of  inMinct,  To  this  instinct  we  ought  to  yield 
>vithout  resistance ;  otherwise,  by  recognising  the  existence  of 
a  series  of  principles  without  end,  and  abandoning  the  ix)ssibi- 
lity  of  any  fixeil  points  for  the  commencement  of  our  reason- 
ings, we  must  plunge  ourselves  into  univerwd  scepticism."^ 

The  inference  which  I  draw  from  thest^  quotations  is,  not 


'  "  Kn  etVct,  n'y  ay  ant  nucun  rai)j>ort 
tintre  cha<juo  Kcnsation,  ct  I'oLjot  (|ui 
I'ltcciihionno,  ou  du  moinR  auriiiel  iioiih 
la  rai>p()rtonR,  il  ne  pamU  paH  qu'on 
puiKRO  tnmvcT  par  !<•  raiHoniK.'iiKriit  tl<* 
passa^f^  jMiKhiblo  de  I'lm  a  Tautrc:  il 
ii'v  a  fprnne  csjkVo  (VinM.inct^  j)lu8  Kur 
quo  la  raiHMii  iiiPiiic,  (pii  puisne  iiouh  ft»r- 
r«;r  ;\  franchir  un  si  gran<l  iiitervnlli\" — 
hinconrx  PrrUm'mnire  tie  V F.in'jicUt- 
pt^iVte.  [MvhingeA^  toin  i.  p.  10,  edit. 
Anist.  17r);}.] 

In  tlio  laft  clause  of  tlie  sentence,  I 
have  departed  a  little  from  the  words  of 
the  oripnal ;  but  I  Hatter  uiVHelf,  that 
I  have  rendered  niv  author's  meaning 
with  Huflicient  exact uesH. 

'  W  est  dans  chaque  science  des 
priucipes  vruis  on  suppom's,  qu'un  saisit 


par  uue  espt'ce  (ViMtinct,  auquel  on  doit 
8'abandoimer  Hans  rcKistance  ;  autro- 
ment  il  faudroit  admettrc  dans  les  ]irin- 
cipcH  un  progrcH  A  rinfini,  <)ui  seroit 
auHsi  abKurde  qu'un  progrcH  (V  I'iniini 
dauH  h>s  etrcM  ct  dans  Ics  causes,  et  q<ii 
rendroit  tout  incertain,  faute  d'un  p<»iiit 
fixe  d'ou  I'on  put  jmrtir." — Klnnem  tie 
PhiUmophic,  Art.  MvUiphijsiqne. 
larifjf/t,  Utm.  iv.  p,  r)8.    See  also  toiu.  v. 

p.  127.— /;</.] 

In  the  alternative  stated  in  the  first 
clause  of  this  sentence,  {fits  priricijH's 
rrf/M  OH  snpjH)ti('n,)  I  pnsuine  thai 
D'Aleniliert  had  in  \iew  the  distiuj-tion 
iK'twecn  those  sciiiices  which  rest 
ultimately  on  facta;  and  the  diflcrent 
branches  of  pure  njathematics  which  rest 
ultimately  on  flefinitioiis  or  hifj^oUteseM. 
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that  the  word  imtind^  is  employed  in  them  with  unexception- 
ahle  propriety,  but  that,  in  applying  it  to  characterize  certain 
judgments  of  the  mind,  the  philosophers  who  have  been  so 
contemptuously  treated  on  that  account  by  Dr.  Priestley,  have 
not  departed  from  the  practice  of  their  predecessors.  They 
alone  who  have  studied  with  care  the  science  of  Human  Nature, 
can  be  fully  sensible  how  difficult  it  is,  on  the  one  hand,  for  the 
clearest  and  most  cautious  thinkers,  to  describe  its  phenomena 
in  definite  and  unequivocal  terms ;  and  how  easy  it  is,  on  the 
other,  for  the  most  superficial  critic  to  cavil,  with  plausibility, 
at  the  best  phraseology  which  language  can  afibrd.  Nor  has  a 
philosopher,  in  this  branch  of  knowledge,  the  privilege,  as  in 
some  others,  of  introducing  new  terms  of  his  own  invention, 
without  incurring  the  charge  of  absurd  and  mysterious  affecta- 
tion. He  must,  of  necessity,  persevere  in  employing  terms  of  a 
popular  origin ;  or,  in  other  words,  in  employing  an  instrument 
made  by  the  most  rude  and  unskilful  hands,  to  a  purpose  where 
the  utmost  conceivable  nicety  is  indispensably  requisite. 

The  number  of  such  criticisms,  I  am  inclined  to  susj^ect, 
would  be  considerably  diminished,  if  every  cavil  at  an  ob- 
noxious word  were  to  be  accompanied  with  tlie  suggestion  of  a 
less  exceptionable  substitute.  In  the  meantime,  it  is  the  fault 
of  those  who  devote  themselves  to  this  study,  if  they  do  not 
profit  by  these  criticisms  where  they  have  the  slightest  foimda- 
tion  in  justice,  by  approximating  more  and  more  to  that  cor- 
rectness and  uniformity  in  the  use  of  language,  towards  which 
so  great  advances  have  been  made  in  our  own  times;  but 
which,  after  all  our  efforts,  we  must  content  ourselves  with  re- 
commending to  the  persevering  industry  of  our  successors,  as 
the  most  essential  of  all  desiderata  for  insuring  the  success  of 
their  researches.  Till  this  great  end  be,  in  some  measure, 
accomplished,  we  must  limit  our  ambition  to  the  approbation  of 
the  discerning  few ;  recollecting  (if  I  may  borrow  the  words  of 
Mr.  Burke)  that  our  conclusions  are  not  fitted  to  abide  the 
test  of  a  captious  controversy,  but  of  a  sober  and  even  forgiving 

*  [On  the  psycholofpcftl  propriety  of  Hons  on  Be!(J,  {Coil.  Works,)  pp.  760, 
Instinct  and  Instinct  ire.  sec  Disserta-     701. — EtJ.] 
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examinatioii ;  that  they  are  uot  armed,  at  all  points,  for  battle, 
but  dressed  to  visit  those  who  are  willing  to  give  a  peaceful 
entrance  to  truth."^ 

8ECT10N  II. — CONTINUATION  OF  THE  SUBJECT. — INDISTINCTNESS 
OF  THE  LINE  DRAWN  BY  REID,  AS  WELL  AS  BY  DESCARTES  AND 
LOCKE,  BETWEEN  THE  PRIMARY  AND  THE  SECONDARY  QUALI- 
TIES OF  MATTER. — DISTINCTION  BETW^EEN  THE  PRIBIARY  QUA- 
LITIES OF  BIATTER  AND  ITS  MATHEMATICAL  AFFECTIONS. 

I  have  yet  another  criticism  to  oflFer  on  Dr.  Beid's  reasonings 
with  respect  to  Perception, — a  criticism  not  founded  upon  any 
flaw  in  his  argument,  but  upon  his  inattention,  in  enumerating 
the  Primary  Qualities  of  Matter,  to  a  very  essential  distinction 
among  the  particulars  comprehended  in  his  list ;  by  stating 
which  distinction,  he  might,  in  my  opinion,  have  rendered  his 
conclusions  much  more  clear  and  satisfactory. 

Into  this  oversight  Dr.  Keid  was  very  naturally  led  by  the 
common  arrangement  of  his  immediate  predecessors ;  most  of 
whom,  since  the  time  of  Locke,  have  classed  together,  imder  the 
general  title  of  Primary  Qualities,  Hardness,  Softness,  Rough- 
ness, Smoothness,  (fee,  with  Extension,  Figure,  and  Motion,'^  In 
this  classification  he  has  invariably  followed  them,  both  in  his 
Inquiry  into  the  Human  Mind,  and  in  his  Essays  on  the  Intel- 
lectual Powers  ;  a  circumstance  the  more  remarkable,  that  he 
has  incidentally  stated,  in  different  parts  of  his  works,  some  veiy 
important  considerations,  which  seem  to  point  out  obviously  the 
necessity  of  a  more  strictly  logical  arrangement. 

After  observing,  on  one  occasion,  that  "  Hardness  and  Soft- 
ness, Roughness  and  Smoothness,  Figure  and  Motion,  do  all  sui> 
pose  Extension,  and  cannot  be  conceived  without  it he  adds, 

>  See  Note  K.  Hrfen  IfjfloM  and  PhilanoM,]  Berkeley's 

»  According  to  I^kc,  the  Primary  Works,  [I/ondon  or]  Dublin  edition  of 

Qualities  of  Matter  arc  Solidity,  Exten-  17S4  ;  vol.  i.  p.  133.)    Following  these 

sion,  Figure,  Motion  or  Rest,  and  Num-  guides,  Keid  bus  been  led  to  comprehend, 

ber.  (Book  ii.  chap.  viii.  sect.  9.)  In  the  in  his  enumeration,  (very  inadvertently, 

theory  of  Berkeley,  the  word  Solidity  is  in  my  opinion,)  the  heterogeneous  quali- 

employed  as  synonymous  wiih  iyarrfn€««  ties  specified  in  the  text. — [See  Beid's 

and  Retittanee — {[FirH  Dialogm  he-  Coll,  Worl-f^  p.  837,  $eq, — Ed.'\ 
VOL.  v.  H 
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that  "  he  thinkB  it  must,  oa  the  other  hand^  be  allowedj  that  if 
we  had  never  felt  auythiiig  hard  or  soft,  rough  or  smootlij  figxired 
or  moved^  we  should  never  have  had  a  conception  of  Extension : 
80  that,  as  there  is  good  ground  to  believe  tliat  the  notion  of 
Eitensioii  could  not  be  x^rior  to  that  of  other  Primary  Quali- 
ties ;  80  it  is  certain  that  it  could  not  he  posterior  to  the  notion 
of  any  of  them,  being  necessarily  implied  in  them  all/'^ 

In  another  passage^  the  same  author  remarks^  that  though 
tlie  notion  of  Space  seems  not  to  enter  at  first  into  the  mind^ 
until  it  is  introduced  by  the  proper  objects  of  sense ;  yet,  being 
once  introduced,  it  remains  iu  our  conception  andljelief^  though 
the  objects  which  introduced  it  be  removetL  We  see  no  absur- 
dity in  supposing  a  body  to  be  annihilated ;  but  the  space  that 
contahied  it  remains ;  and  to  suppose  that  annihilated,  seems 
to  be  absurd/"^ 

Among  the  various  inconveniences  resulting  from  this  indis- 
tinct enumeration  of  Pritnar/j  Qualiiiea,  one  of  the  greatest  has 
been,  the  plausibility  which  it  has  lent  to  the  reasonings  of  Ber* 
keley  and  of  Hume  against  the  existence  of  an  external  world. 
Solidttp  and  Extenmon  being  confounded  together  by  both, 
under  one  common  denomination,  it  seemed  to  be  a  iair  infer- 
ence^ that  whatever  can  lie  shown  to  be  true  of  the  one,  must 
hold  no  less  when  applied  to  the  other.  That  their  conclusionjs, 
even  with  respect  to  Solidityj  have  been  pushed  a  great  deal  too 
far,  I  have  already  endeavoured  to  show ;  the  resistance  opposed 
to  our  compressing  force,  manifestly  implying  the  existence  of 
something  external^  and  altogether  independent  of  our  percep- 
tio7is  ; — but  still  there  is  a  wide  difference  bet%veen  the  notion  of 
independent  existence,  and  that  ascribed  to  Extension  or  Space^ 
whicli,  as  Dr.  Beid  observes,  carries  along  with  it  an  irresistible 
conviction,  that  its  existence  is  eternal  and  necessary,  equally 
incapable  of  being  created  or  annihilated.  The  same  remark 
may  be  applied  to  the  system  of  Dr.  Hutton,  who  plainly  con- 
sidered Extension  and  Hardness  as  qualities  of  the  same  order  ; 
and  who,  in  consequence  of  this,  has  been  led  to  blend  (without 

'  In^ify,  chap.  T,  sect  5. 

*  Eimyt  m  the  fnteUcc^urtl  Powers,  p.        4to  edition. 
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any  advantage  whatever  to  the  main  object  of  his  work)  the 
snetaphysics  of  Berkeley  with  the  physics  of  Boscovich,  so  as  to 
cast  an  additional  obscurity  over  the  systems  of  both.  It  is  this 
circumstance  that  will  be  found,  on  examination,  to  be  the 
principal  stumbling-block  in  the  Berkeleian  theory,  and  which 
distinguishes  it  from  that  of  the  Hindoos,  and  from  all  others 
commonly  classed  along  with  it  by  metaphysicians;  that  it 
involves  the  annihilation  of  space  as  an  external  existence; 
thereby  unhinging  completely  the  natural  conceptions  of  the 
mind  with  respect  to  a  truth,  about  which,  of  all  within  the 
reach  of  our  faculties,  we  seem  to  be  the  most  completely  ascer- 
tained ;  and  which,  accordingly,  was  selected  by  Newton  and 
Clarke  as  the  ground-work  of  their  argument  for  the  necessary 
existence  of  Qod} 

I  am  always  imwilling  to  attempt  innovations  in  language  ; 
but  I  flatter  myself  it  will  not  be  considered  as  a  rash  or  super- 
fluous one  after  the  remarks  now  made,  if  I  distinguish  Exten- 
sion and  Figure  by  the  title  of  the  Mathematical  Affections  of 
Matter;^  restricting  the  phrase  Primary  Qualities  to  Hardness 
and  Softness,  Roughness  and  Smoothness,  and  other  properties 


*  This  species  of  sophistry,  founded 
on  an  indistinctness  of  classification, 
occurs  frequently  in  Berkeley's  writings. 
It  is  thus  that,  by  confounding  Primary 
and  Secondary  Qualities  under  one  com- 
mon name,  he  attempts  to  extend  to 
both,  the  conclusions  of  Descartes  and 
Locke  with  respect  to  the  latter.  *'  To 
what  purpose  is  it,"  he  asks,  "  to  dilate 
on  that  which  may  be  demonstrated 
with  the  utmost  evidence  in  a  line  or 
two,  to  any  one  that  is  capable  of  the 
least  reflection  ?  It  is  but  looking  into 
your  own  thoughts,  and  so  trying  whe- 
ther you  can  conceive  it  possible  for  a 
Bound,  or  figure,  or  motion,  or  colour ^  to 
exist  without  the  mind,  or  unperceived. 
This  easy  trial  may  make  you  see,  that 
what  you  contend  for  is  a  downright 
contradiction  ;  insomuch,  that  I  am  con- 
tent to  put  the  whole  on  this  issue,  if 
yon  can  but  conceive  it  possible  for  one 


extended  moveable  substance,  or,  in  ge- 
neral, for  any  one  itiea,  or  ant/thing  like 
an  ideOf  to  exist  otherwise  than  in  a 
mind  perceiving  it,  I  shall  readily  give 
up  the  cause.** — Principles  of  Human 
Knowled{fe,  sect.  xxii. 

The  confusion  of  thought  which  runs 
through  the  foregoing  passage  was  early 
remarked  by  Baxter,  in  his  Inquiry 
into  the  Nature  of  the  Human  Soul. 
In  the  Jirst  sentence,  he  observes,  that 
figure  and  motion  are  nicely  shuffled 
in  with  colour  and  sound,  though  they 
are  qualities  of  a  different  kind;  and, 
in  the  last,  that  extended  moveable  sub- 
stance  is  supposed  to  be  a  species  of 
itiea — "  in  which  case,"  he  adds,  "  Dr. 
Berkeley  is  very  safe  in  his  argument." 
—Vol.  ii.  p.  276,  3d  edition. 

*  This  phrase  I  borrow  from  some  of 
the  elementary  treatises  of  natural  phi- 
losophy. 
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of  the  same  description.  The  line  wliicli  I  would  draw  between 
Primary  and  Secondary  Qualities  is  this,  that  the  former  ne- 
cessarily involve  the  notion  of  Extension^  and  consequently  of 
externality  or  outness ;^  whereas  the  latter  are  only  conceived 
as  the  imknown  causes  of  known  sensations ;  and,  when  first 
apprehended  by  the  mind,  do  not  imply  the  existence  of  any- 
thing locally  distinct  from  the  subjects  of  its  own  consciousness. 
But  these  topics  I  must  content  myself  with  merely  hinting  at 
on  the  present  occasion.^ 

If  these  observations  be  well-founded,  they  establish  three 
very  important  facts  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind. 
1.  That  the  notion  of  the  Mathematical  JffecdoTis  of  Matter 
presupposes  the  exercise  of  our  external  senses ;  inasmuch  as 
it  is  suggested  to  us  by  the  Stome  sensations  which  convey  the 
knowledge  of  its  Primary  Qualities.  2.  That  this  notion  in- 
volves an  irresistible  conviction  on  our  part,  not  only  of  the 
external  existence  of  it«  objects,  but  of  their  necessary  and 
eternal  existence ;  whereas,  in  the  case  of  the  Primary  Qualities 
of  Matter,  our  perceptions  are  only  accompanied  with  a  belief, 
that  these  qualities  exist  externally,  and  independently  of  our 
existence  as  percipient  beings  ;  the  supposition  of  their" annihi- 
lation by  the  power  of  the  Creator,  implying  no  absurdity 
whatsoever.  3.  That  our  conviction  of  the  necessary  existence 
of  Extension  or  Space,  is  neither  the  result  of  reasoning  nor  of 
experience,  but  is  inseparable  from  the  very  conception  of  it ; 
and  must  therefore  be  considered  as  an  ultimate  and  essential 
law  of  human  thought. 

The  same  conclusion,  it  is  manifest,  applies  to  the  notion  of 
Time;  a  notion  which,  like  that  of  Space,  presupposes  the 

*  The  woiil  ouhhtsa,  which  hau  been  '  For  liOiike's  dihtinction  between 

of  late  revived  by  Boine  of  Kant's  ad-  Primary  and  Secondary  Qualities,  see 

mirera  in  this  country,  was  lonpr  ago  his  Essay^  book  ii.  chap.  iii.  §  9.  Of  its 

used  by  Berkeley  in  his  P,  incipUs  of  logical  accuracy  some  judgment  may  be 

Human  KrKncledge,  (sect,  xliii.) ;  and,  formed  from  its  influence  in  leading  bo 

at  a  still  earlier  period  of  his  life,  in  his  very  acute  an  inquirer  to  class  Number 

Essay  towards  a  Nexo  Theory  of  Vision,  in  the  same  list  with  Solidity  and  Ex- 

(sect.  xlvi.)    I  mention  tliis,  as  I  have  tension.    The  reader  will  find  some 

more  than  onrc  heard  the  tcnn  spoken  additional  illustrations  on  the  wibjcct  of 

of  as  a  fortunate  innovation.  Secondary  Qualities  in  Note  L. 
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exercise  of  our  external  senses ;  but  which,  when  it  is  once 
acquired,  presents  irresistibly  its  object  to  our  thoughts  as  an 
existence  equally  independent  of  the  human  mind,  and  of  the 
material  universe.  Both  these  existences,  too,  swell  in  the 
human  understanding  to  infinity, — the  one  to  iiuraenKity— the 
other  to  eternity ;  nor  is  it  possible  for  imagination  itself  to 
conceive  a  limit  to  either.  How  are  these  facts  to  be  recon- 
ciled with  that  philosoi)hy  which  teaches  that  all  our  know- 
ledge is  derived  from  exi)erience  ? 

The  foregoing  reasonings  have  led  us,  by  a  very  short,  and  I 
hoi>e  satisfactory  process,  to  the  general  conclusion  which  forms 
the  fundamental  principle  of  the  Kantian  system;  a  system 
plainly  suggested  to  the  author,  by  the  imi^ssibility  he  found 
of  tracing  any  resemblance  between  extensiim  and  the  sensa- 
tions of  which  we  are  conscious.  "  The  notion  (or  intuition)  of 
Space,'*  he  tells  us,  "  as  well  as  that  of  Time,  is  not  empirical ; 
that  is,  it  has  not  its  origin  in  exiH?rience.  On  the  contrary, 
both  these  notions  are  supposed,  or  implied,  as  conditions  in 
all  our  empirical  perceptions ;  inasmuch  as  we  cannot  perceive 
nor  conceive  an  external  object,  without  representing  it  to  our 
thoughts  as  in  sjmce;  nor  can  we  conceive  anything,  either 
without  us  or  within  us,  without  representing  it  to  ourselves  as 
in  time.  Space  and  2'ime,  therefore,  are  called,  by  Kant,  the 
two  forms  of  our  sensihilUy.  The  first  is  the  general  form  of 
our  external  senses;  the  second  the  general  form  of  all  our 
senses,  external  and  internal. 

"  These  notions  of  Space  and  of  Time,  however,  although  they 
exist  in  us  a  priori,  are  not,"  according  to  Kant,  "  innate  ideas. 
If  they  are  anterior  to  the  perceptions  of  our  senses,  it  is  only 
in  the  order  of  reason,  and  not  in  the  order  of  time.  They 
have,  indeed,  their  origin  in  ourselves ;  l)ut  they  present  them- 
selves to  the  understanding  only  in  consequence  of  occasions 
furnished  by  our  sensations ;  or  (in  Kant's  language)  by  our 
sensible  inodifications.  Separated  from  these  modifications, 
they  could  not  exist ;  and  without  them,  they  would  have  re- 
mained for  ever  latent  and  sterile."^ 

*  Degcrando,  Ilitt.des  Syntimea,  lom.  observe  here,  that  for  the  little  I  know 
ii.  pp.  208,  209.    It  is  proper  for  me  to     of  Ksnt's  philosophy,  I  am  chiefly  in- 
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The  only  important  proposition  which  I  am  able  to  extract 
from  this  jargon  that  as  Exteimon  and  DuraHon  cannot  be 
BUpposed  to  bear  the  most  distant  resemblance  to  any  sensa- 
tions of  which  the  mind  is  conscious^  the  origin  of  these  notions 
formsi  a  manifest  exception  to  the  account  given  by  Locke  of 
the  primary  sources  of  our  knowledge.  This  is  precisely  the 
gronnd  on  which  Beid  has  made  bis  stand  agalnBt  the  scheme 
of  Ideahsm ;  and  I  leave  it  to  my  readers  to  judge^  whether  it 
was  not  more  philosophical  to  statCj  as  he  has  done,  the^c^j  in 
fiimple  and  perspicuous  termSj  as  a  demouRtration  of  the  imper- 
fection of  Locke's  theory,  than  to  have  reared  upon  it  a  super- 
structure  of  technical  mystery,  similar  to  what  is  cxliibited  in 
the  system  of  the  CJerman  metaphysician* 

In  justice^  at  the  same  time,  to  Kant's  merits,  I  must  repeat , 


debtod  to  Ilia  critics  and  commenUtors  ; 
more  particular! j  to  M.  Degemndo^  w  ho 
IB  illowcdj  even  by  Katit'a  count rjmeti, 
to  have  given  a  fiuthful  ejEpctsition  nf 
bis  doctrines  ;  and  tn  the  author  [Horrn 
Scbmidt-Phi&ehlock]  of  a  book  published 
ai  Copenhflgen,  ia  17%^  entitled  Phih 
90phim  Critics  §€cundmn  Kmitmm 
Expoiitio  S^fttemaiim.  Some  very 
valuable  HtHctures  on  ihp  general  spirit 
nf  his  sjstem  may  be  tcillGcted  from  the 
flppendij  aubjoined  bj  M.  Frevott  to  hk 
French  trmiBlation  of  Mr,  Smith's 
Posthumous  Eaaaya;  from  different  pas- 
■ogea  of  the  Esaak  PMo0ophique4  of 
the  lame  author ;  and  &om  the  6 rat 
article  In  the  eecoad  number  of  the 
JBdinhurgh  Eeview.  [On  Viller a'»  PA  iib- 
sopkie  de  Kant.] 

As  to  Kant's  own  worki^f  I  mnst  ac- 
knawlodge,  that  altbougli  1  haTe  fre- 
quently attempted  to  read  them  in  tbe  La- 
tin edition,  [by  Bora,]  printed  at  Leipsic, 
I  have  always  been  forced  toabandoD  the 
undertaking  in  despair  ;  partly  rrom  the 
ecboIaBlic  barbarii^iD  of  tbe  Btyk,  and 
partly  from  my  utter  inability  to  un- 
riddle the  author's  meaning.  Wherever 
I  have  bappaned  to  obtain  a  momentary 
glimpa*  of  light.  I  bav*  deri  ved  it^  not 
from  Kant  himeelf,  bot  from  mj  previous 


ocqtiaintant^e  with  ih^^  opinions  of 
Leibnitz^  Berkeley,  Hume,  Re  id,  and 
othcrt,  wbicb  he  hsts  endeavoured  to 
appropriate  to  himself  under  the  deep 
disguise  of  his  rtcw  pbraaeology.  No 
writer  certainly  ever  eiempUtied  more 
eystematically,  or  more  fiuccesHfuIly,  the 
precept  which  Quiniilian  (upou  tbe 
authority  of  Livy)  ascribes  to  an  ancient 
rhetorician  ;  and  which^  if  the  object  of 
tlie  toaeher  was  merely  to  instruct  bia 
pupiis  liow  to  command  tbe  admiration 
of  the  multitude,  imifft  be  allowed  ift  re- 
flect no  small  honour  on  his  knowledge 
of  human  nnture.  "  Neque  id  novum 
vitium  est,  cum  jam  apud  Titum  Livinm 
inveniam  fuiese  prseeeptorem  aliqaem, 
qni  diseipulos  ohteurare  qxm  dicercnti 
juberent,  Grieco  verbo  ntens  rii#T/«p. 
Unde  ilia  scilicet  egregia  iaudatio;— 
Tiinto  mdior,  ne  tgo  quidem  intelkxi.^ 
-^/wrfit  [viil.  2  ] 

En  e^ivani^  fui  toujour*  tacki  de 
m'm^ndre,  is  an  cipresaion  which 
Fontenelte  aometimet  tifies,  in  speaking 
of  bis  own  literary  babita.  It  conveys 
a  hint  not  unworthy  of  the  attention  of 
authors ; — hut  which  I  would  not  vbu- 
ttire  to  recommend  to  that  class  who 
may  aspire  to  the  glory  of  founding  new 
schools  of  philopinphj. 
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that  Dr.  Beid  would  have  improved  greatly  the  statement  of 
his  argument  against  Berkeley,  if  he  had  kept  as  constantly  in 
the  view  of  his  readers,  as  Kant  has  done,  the  essential  dis- 
tinction which  I  have  endeavoured  to  point  out  between  the 
Mathematical  Affections  of  Matter,  and  its  Primary  Qualitiea, 
Of  this  distinction  he  appears  to  have  been  fully  aware  him- 
self, from  a  passage  which  I  formerly  quoted ;  but  he  has,  in 
general,  slurred  it  over  in  a  manner  which  seemed  to  imply, 
that  he  considered  them  both  as  precisely  of  the  same  kind. 

I  shall  only  add  farther,  that  the  idea  or  conception  of  Motion 
involves  the  idea  both  of  Extension  and  of  Time.  That  the  idea 
of  Time  might  have  been  formed,  without  any  ideas  either  of 
Extension  or  of  Motion^  is  sufficiently  obvious ;  but  it  is  by  no 
means  equally  clear,  whether  the  idea  of  Motion  presupposes 
that  of  Extension^  or  that  of  Extension  the  idea  of  Motion. 
The  question  relates  to  a  fact  of  some  curiosity  in  the  Natural 
History  of  the  Mind ;  having,  for  its  object,  to  ascertain,  with 
logical  precision,  the  occasion  on  which  the  idea  of  Extension  is, 
in  the  first  instance,  acquired.  But  it  is  a  question  altogether 
foreign  to  the  subject  of  the  foregoing  discussion.  Whichever 
of  the  two  conclusions  we  may  adopt,  the  force  of  Beid's 
argument  against  Locke's  principle  will  be  found  to  remain 
undiminished.^ 

*  See  note  M. 


ESSAY  THIRD. 


ON  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  LOCKE's  AUTHORITY  UPON  THE  PHILOSO- 
PHICAL SYSTEMS  WHICH  PREVAILED  IN  FRANCE  DURING  THE 
LATTER  PART  OF  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY. 

The  account  given  by  Locke  of  the  Origin  of  our  Ideas, 
which  furnished  the  chief  subject  of  one  of  the  foregoing  Essays, 
has,  for  many  years  past,  been  adopted  implicitly,  and  almost 
universally,  as  a  fundamental  and  unquestionable  truth  by  the 
philosophers  of  France.  It  was  early  sanctioned  in  that 
country  by  the  authority  of  Fontenelle,  whose  mind  was  pro- 
bably prepared  for  its  reception,  by  some  similar  discussions  in 
the  works  of  Gkissendi;  at  a  later  period,  it  acquired  much 
additional  celebrity  from  the  vague  and  exaggerated  encomiums 
of  Voltaire ;  and  it  has  since  been  assumed,  as  the  common 
basis  of  their  respective  conclusions  concerning  the  history  of 
the  Human  Understanding,  by  Condillac,  Turgot,  Helvetius, 
Diderot,  D'Alembert,  Condorcet,  Destutt-Tracy,  Degerando, 
and  many  other  writers  of  the  highest  reputation,  at  complete 
variance  with  each  other,  in  the  general  spirit  of  their  philoso- 
phical systems.^ 

But  although  all  these  ingenious  men  have  laid  hold  eagerly 
of  this  common  principle  of  reasoning,  and  have  vied  with  each 
other  in  extolling  Locke  for  the  sagacity  which  he  has  dis- 
played in  unfolding  it,  hardly  two  of  them  can  be  named  wlio 

>  "  Toufl  les  philosophea  Fran9oi8  de  mettre  ses  principes." — Degerando,  De 
ce  eiicle  ont  fait  gloire  de  se  ranger  au  la  Gfiniration  des  Connoisaanccs  Hxi- 
nombre  des  disciplea  de  Locke,  et  d'ad-     mame«,  p.  81. 
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have  understood  it  exactly  in  the  same  senHO ;  and  perhaps  not 
one  who  has  understood  it  precisely  in  the  sense  annexed  to  it 
by  the  author.  What  is  still  more  remarkable,  the  praise  of 
Locke  has  been  loudest  from  those  who  seem  to  have  taken  the 
least  pains  to  ascertain  the  import  of  his  conclusiona 

The  mistakes  so  prevalent  among  the  French  philosophers 
on  this  fundamental  question,  may  he  accounted  for,  in  a  great 
measure,  by  the  implicit  confidence  which  they  have  reposed  in 
Condillac,  (whom  a  late  author^  has  distinguished  by  the  title 
of  the  Father  of  Ideolofjy,)  as  a  faithful  expounder  of  Locke's 
doctrines ;  and  by  the  weight  which  L(x?ke's  authority  has  thus 
lent  to  the  glosses  and  inferences  of  his  ingenious  disciple.  In 
the  introduction  to  Condillac  s  Essay  on  the  Origin  of  Human 
Knoicledfje,  after  remarking,  that  "  a  philosopher  often  an- 
nounces the  truth  without  being  aware  of  it  himself,"  he  adds, 
that  "  it  seems  to  have  been  by  some  accident  of  this  sort,  that 
the  Peripatetics  were  led  to  assume,  as  a  principle,  that  all  our 
knowledge  comes  by  the  Senses ; — a  principle  which  they  were 
so  far  from  comprehending,  that  none  of  them  was  able  to  un- 
fold it  in  detail ;  and  which  it  was  resc^rved  for  the  modems  to 
bring  to  light,  after  a  long  succession  of  ages." 

"  Bacon,"  the  same  author  continues,  "  was  perhaps  the  first 
who  jwrceived  it ;  having  made  it  the  ground- work  of  a  treatise, 
in  which  he  gives  excellent  precepts  for  the  advancement  of 
the  sciences.  The  Cartesians  rejected  it  with  contempt,  be- 
cause they  formed  their  judgment  of  it  only  upon  the  state- 
ment given  by  the  Peripatetics.  At  last,  Locke  laid  hold  of 
it,  and  has  the  merit  of  being  the  first  by  whom  its  truth  was 
demonstrated." 

Of  the  meaning  which  Condillac  annexed  to  tliis  discovery  of 
Locke,  a  sufficient  estimate  may  l)e  formed  from  the  following 
sentence : — "  x\ccording  to  the  system  which  derives  all  onr 
knowledge  from  the  Senses,  nothing  is  more  easy  than  to  form 
a  precise  notion  of  what  is  meant  by  the  word  idea.  Our  ideas 
are  only  sensations^  or  portions  abstracted  from  some  sensation, 
in  order  to  be  considered  apart    Hence  two  sorts  of  ideas, 

»  Destntt-Tracv. 
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the  se^mble  and  the  €ibstracV*'^  On  other  oceusionB,  he  tella 
us^  that  "  all  the  operations  of  the  unJerstaiiding  are  only 
tramforined  senmtione  ;^  and  tliat  the  faculty  of  feeling  com- 
prehends all  the  other  powers  of  the  mind/'  J  must  acknow- 
ledgej  for  my  own  part,  (with  a  very  profound  writer  of  the 
Bame  country,)  that  these  figurative  expressions  do  not 
preseot  to  me  any  clear  conceptions;  but-j  on  the  contraTy, 
tend  t4>  involve  Locke's  principle  in  much  additional  ob- 
scurity."® 

To  how  great  a  degree  this  vague  language  of  Condillac  has 
influenced  the  speculations  of  his  successorSj  will  appear  from 
some  passages  which  I  am  now  to  produce;  and  which,  in 
my  opinion,  will  sufficiently  show  through  what  channel  the 
French  pliilosophers  ha^^e,  in  gener<d^  acquired  their  informa- 
tion, with  respect  to  Locke's  doctarme  conceraing  the  origin  of 
our  ideas/ 


1  Traitk  dm  ByttOmii^,  p.  G8. 

*  ^'  Le  jugenientf  la  rt^fiexion,  Ics 
d^aifi,  piui«miis,  ne  jiont  que  k 
BedgatiDD  nipitie  qui  so  trauDsfciniie  dif- 
feroTOiwejit/* — Trait c  SematiofUj 
p.  4, 

*  Dog^erando,  Be  la  Gh^ndWH  dm 

*  In  JiiBtice  kt  Bonte  individuals,  I 
mufit  obaerve  bcsro,  that  the  ir^gnctioaa 
uf  Gondilkc'a  languflfe,  in  this  itiitanoe, 
has  been  remark ed  by  aeT^ml  of  his  own 
coiintiymcn*  **TroTup6  par  k  noiive- 
aute  d'unc  citpresuion  qui  paroit  avoir 
pour  lui  un  charroe  aeeret,  renfcrmmt 
toutes  les  operations  d©  Teiipril  sons  le 
titra  coiDiutiti  de  tensatton  tmmfortnSe, 
Con  dill  AC  cToit  avoir  rendro  mx  Mu 
nne  flimplidte  qnMl  n'a  plocee  que  dans 
les  tcrmes  '^  In  a  note  on  ihh  passage^ 
iht  samo  atithot-  adds—*'  Cette  obieTra- 
tioa  k  ^  faite  pjir  Prt-voBt,  dans  lee 
notes  de  ton  memoirs  mr  fe*  mgne$ ;  par 
M*  MmiiL^-Biran,  dans  son  TroiU  de 
rHuhititddf  Sue.  Cet  abua  des  termea 
mi  w.  sonBibkt  qu'oij  s'6tonne  do  ravoir 
fn  reiionvele  dppuisj  par  dei  ecnvaina 


CtmpGre£,  kc.f  torn.  i.  pp*  345,  346* 

The  work  of  M.  Midue-Binm  liere 
nsferred  tn,  is  entitled,  "  Infiuence 
fffMtude  €ur  k  faculty  de  pemer. 
OnvTttgB  qui  a  reniportii  lo  prii  Bar 
cette  question  proposto  par  la  cksHe 
dci  scjeoc^  moralc^s  et  politlques  de 
riuatiiut  National :  Deienaimr  rpi^Ue 
tit  Vinfuence  de  Phalitnde  but  la 
fae^dtS  de  pemter,'  ou,  m  d^uuirex 
term^ft  /aire  mir  Vefet  que  produit 
$ur  chacune  d^  nos  facuU^  itUeUec- 
ttbiSmf  ia  frequenle  ripMtiofn  dee  mBnm 

Mihofxgh  I  di^Tei:  from  tbi^  ailUlOr  in 
many  of  bL<E  Tiewn^  I  acknowledge,  witli 
pleasnre,  the  instruction  I  haTe  re<^ived 
from  bifl  iagenioua  Enoif.  For  tiii 
criticisiii  oti  Condilloc'fl  TS^ory  &f 
Tranaformed  St^ntatiojis,  Bce  pp.  51 
and  52  of  tbe  Tratte  de  VMahitudt. 

To  prevent  anj  ambiguities  tbat  maj 
be  occasioned  by  the  general  title  of 
Freneh  Fhikei^kmri,  it  is  neccBsary  for 
me  to  mention,  ibat  T  use  it  In  its  moBt 
restricted  flense ;  without  comprehend- 
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When  Aristotle,"  sajrs  Hclvetius,  "  afltened,  Nihil  est  in 
inteUectu  quod  non  fuit  prim  in  sensu^  he  certainly  did  not 
attach  to  this  maxim  the  same  meaning  with  Locke.  In  the 
Greek  philosopher,  it  was  nothing  more  than  the  glimpse  of  a 
future  discovery,  the  honour  of  which  belongs  to  the  English- 
man alone."  ^ 

What  was  the  interpretation  annexed  by  Helvetius  himself 
to  Locke's  doctrine  on  this  point,  appears  clearly  from  the 
corollary  which  he  deduced  from  it,  and  which  he  has  em- 
ployed so  many  pages  in  illustrating;  "that  everything  in 
man  resolves  ultimately  into  sensation  or  the  operation  of 
feeling"  This,  therefore,  is  the  whole  amount  of  the  dis- 
covery which  Helvetius  considered  as  the  exclusive  glory  of 
Locke. 

"  It  is  to  Aristotle  we  owe,"  says  Condorcet,  "  that  important 
truth,  the  first  step  in  the  science  of  mind,  that  our  ideas,  even 
such  as  are  most  abstract,  most  strictly  intellectual,  (so  to  speak,) 
have  their  origin  in  our  sensationa  But  this  truth  he  did 
not  attempt  to  support  by  any  demonstration.  It  was  rather 
the  intuitive  perception  of  a  man  of  genius,  than  the  result  of 
a  series  of  observations  accurately  analyzed,  and  systematically 
combined,  in  order  to  derive  from  them  some  general  conclu- 


ing  nnder  it  the  writers  on  tlie  Human 
Mind  who  have  ivsued  from  the  school 
of  Geneva,  or  who  have  belonged  to 
other  parts  of  Europe,  where  the  French 
language  is  commonly  employed  by  men 
of  learning  in  their  publications. 

*  "  Lorsqn'  Aristote  a  dit,  nihil  e$t 
in  intelleetu^  &c.  il  n'attachoit  certaine- 
ment  pas  &  cet  axiome  les  memes  idees 
que  M.  Locke.  Cette  idee  n'etoit  tout 
au  plus,  dans  le  philosophe  Grcc,  que 
Tapper^evonce  d'une  dccouvertc  i  faire, 
et  dont  rhonncur  appartient  on  entior 
an  philosophe  Anglois." — De  PEsprit, 
Disc.  iv. 

It  is  observed  by  Dr.  Gillies,  in  his 
very  valuable  Analynii  of  ArtHotle^i 
WarkSf  that  "he  nowhere  finds,  in  that 
author,  the  words  universanif  atenbtd  to 


him,  *  Nihil  est  in  inteUectu,' "  &c.  He 
quotes,  at  the  same  time,  from  Aristotle 
the  following  maxim,  which  seems  to 
convey  the  samo  meaning,  almost  as 
explicitly  as  it  is  possible  to  do,  in  a 
different  language:  i»  r§it  rS^in  r§7g 
uifinr§tt  rm.  fnrk  Irri. — GilHes's  Ariit, 
2d  edition,  vol.  i.  p.  47.  I  must  remark 
here,  that  the  clause  which  I  have  dis- 
tinguished by  italics,  in  the  above  quo- 
tation from  Dr.  Gillies,  is  somewhat  too 
unqualified,  at  least  when  applied  to 
the  writers  of  this  country.  Mr.  Harris 
(whose  Hermes  happens  now  to  be  lying 
before  me)  mcntioas  explicitly  the 
phrase  in  question,  as  a  noted  school 
axiom. — (Harris's  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  419, 
[4to  ed.])  Nor  do  I  at  present  recollect 
any  one  author  of  reputation  who  has 
considered  it  in  a  different  light. 
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fiion.  Acoordingljj  this  germ,  cast  iti  an  ungrateful  soil, 
produced  no  fruit  till  after  a  period  of  more  than  twenty 
centuries/'* 

"  At  lengtlij  Locke  made  hiiuBelf  maj^ter  of  the  proper  clue. 
He  showed^  that  a  precise  and  accurate  analysis  of  ideaSj  re- 
solving them  ioto  other  idea-Sj  earlier  in  their  origin,  and  more 
simple  in  their  conipositioUj  was  the  only  means  to  a%"oid  being 
lost  in  a  chaos  of  notions,  incompletej  incoherent^  and  inde- 
terminate  ;  destitute  of  order,  ht^cauae  sugges^ted  by  accident ; 
and  atlmitted  among  the  materials  of  our  knowledge  without 
due  examination. 

"  He  proved  by  this  analysis,  that  the  whole  circle  of  our 
ideiis  results  merely  ftx)m  the  operation  of  our  intellect  upon 
the  sensations  we  have  received  ;  or,  more  accurately  ^imkingj 
that  all  our  ideas  are  vompoimded  of  sensaftons^  offering  them- 
selves simultaneously  to  the  memory,  and  after  such  a  manner, 
that  the  att£*ntion  is  fixed,  and  the  perception  limited  to  a  par- 
ticular collection^  or  portion  of  the  sensations  combined."^ 

The  language  in  this  extract  is  so  extremely  vague  and 
loose,  that  I  should  have  been  puzzled  in  my  conjectures  about 
its  exact  import,  had  it  not  been  for  one  elaua*,  in  which  the 
author  states,  with  an  affectation  of  more  than  common  accu- 
racy, as  the  general  result  of  Locke's  diEcussions,  this  short  and 
sitnple  proposition,  that  aU  our  ideas  are  compounded  of  sen- 
sations.  The  clause  immediately  preceding  these  wordsj  and 
of  which  they  are  introduced  as  an  explanation,  or  rather  as  an 
amendment,  certainly  seema,  at  first  sight,  to  havu  been  in- 
tended to  convey  a  meaning  very  different  from  this,  and  a 
meaning  not  liable,  in  mj  opinion,  to  the  name  weighty  objec- 
tions. But  neither  the  one  interpretation  nor  the  other  can 
possihly  be  reconciled  with  Locke's  doctrine,  as  elucidated  by 
Iiimself  in  the  particular  arguments  to  which  he  applies  it  in 
various  parts  of  liis  Essay, 

*  Otdlme*  of  ffi^iorictd  FTew^  baving  the  origioid  in  my  poflscgsion,  I 
Eng.  Tmm*  pp.  107,  108.  Lav©  traji  scribed  ibe  nbove  pa8S4LgG  verj 

neaHy  Irom  the  English  TmnslntioD, 

*  Oatlimi,  &c.,  pp.  240,  241,    Not     piibljsh&i  at  Luttdcn  in  1795. 
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I  sliall  only  add  to  these  passages  a  short  quotation  from 
Diderot,  who  has  taken  more  pains  than  most  French  writers 
to  explain,  in  a  manner  perfectly  distinct  and  unequivocal,  his 
own  real  opinion  with  respect  to  the  origin  and  tlie  extent  of 
human  knowledge. 

"  Every  idea  must  necessarily,  when  brought  to  its  state  of 
ultimate  decomiX)sition,  resolve  itself  into  a  sensible  represen- 
tation or  picture ;  and,  since  everything  in  our  understanding 
has  been  introduced  there  by  the  channel  of  sensation,  what- 
ever proceeds  otU  of  the  understanding  is  either  chimerical,  or 
must  be  able,  in  returning  by  the  same  road,  to  re-attach  itself 
to  its  sensible  archetype.  Hence  an  important  rule  in  philoso- 
phy,— That  every  expression  which  cannot  find  an  external 
and  a  sensible  object  to  which  it  can  thus  establish  its  affinity, 
is  destitute  of  signification."^ 

When  we  compare  this  conclusion  of  Diderot's  with  the 
innate  ideas  of  Descartes,  the  transition  from  one  extreme  to 
the  other  seems  wonderful  indeed.  And  yet  I  am  inclined  t*) 
ascribe  to  the  lateness  of  the  period  when  Locke's  philosophy 
became  prevalent  in  France,  the  extravagance  of  tlie  length  to 
which  his  doctrines  have  since  been  pushed  by  some  French 


*  '*  Toutc  iilee  doit  so  resouilrc,  uii 
dornierc  decompohition,  en  uno  reprc- 
scDtation  Bcnfliblc,  et  puiKqiie  tout  ce  qui 
est  dans  not  re  entcndeiuent  est  venu  par 
la  voie  (le  notre  sensation,  tout  ce  qui 
sort  de  notro  cutoiulnnient  est  diim«'ri- 
qne,  on  doit,  cn  retournant  par  le  nirnio 
cliomin,  trouver,  bors  de  nous,  un  objet 
sensible  pour  s'y  rattatber.  De  la  une 
grande  regie  en  pbiIoso]>bie  ;  t  'est  que 
toute  expression  qui  ne  trouvo  pas  luns 
de  nous  un  objet  sensible  auqucl  elle 
puisse  sc  rattacber,  est  vuide  do  sens." 
— Chhirrca  de  Dtdero*,  torn.  vi. 

In  tbis  phiUwtjdiical  nd€,  Diderot 
goes  mucb  fartber  tban  Hume,  in  (-(mse- 
quence  of  tbo  different  interpretation 
wbirb  be  bas  given  to  Locke's  pnnci- 
plo.  In  other  respects,  the  passage  now 
quoted  bears,  in  its  spirit,  a  striking  re- 


seinblancc  to  the  reference  which  Huuie 
has  made,  in  the  following  argument,  to 
his  own  account  of  the  orufin  of  ovr 
idea^^  as  furnishing  an  incontrovertible 
canon  of  sound  logic,  for  distinguishing 
the  legitimate  objects  of  human  know- 
ledge, from  the  illusions  of  fancy  and  of 
prejudice.  "  One  event  follows  another; 
but  we  never  can  observe  any  tie  be- 
tween them.  They  seem  conjoined^  but 
nc!ver  connected.  And  as  we  can  have  no 
idea  of  anything  which  never  appeared 
to  our  outward  sense,  or  inward  senti- 
ment, the  necessary  concluhion  seems  to 
be,  that  we  have  no  idea  of  connexion,  or 
jwwer,  at  all ;  and  that  these  words  are 
absolutely  witliout  any  meaning,  when 
emplove«l  cither  in  philosophical  reason- 
ings or  common  life." — Of  the  idci  of 
Xecessartf  Connexion,  part  ii. 
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writers.  The  implicit  faith  which  web  so  long  atUiched  by 
their  immediate  predecessors  to  the  Cartesian  system,  naturally 
prepared  the  way  for  the  sudden  and  blind  admission  of  a  con- 
trary error: — so  just  is  the  remark  of  a  cjindid  and  judicious 
iaquircrj  that  the  first  step  from  a  complete  ignorance  of  a 
philosophical  priociple,  is  a  disposition  to  carry  its  generalises 
tion  beyond  all  reasonable  bounds."^ 

It  is  remarked  by  D'Alembert,  as  a  curious  ciicunistance  in 
the  literar)^  character  of  his  countrymen,  that  though  singularly 
fond  of  novelty  in  matters  of  taste,  they  have  tdways  shewn 
theniselvej^j  in  the  pursuits  of  scieiia*,  extremely  bigoted  to  old 
opinions.  "  These  two  biasses/'  he  adds,  "  apparently  so 
strongly  contrasted  with  each  other^  have  their  common  origin 
in  various  causes,  and  chiefly  in  that  passion  f >r  enjoyment, 
which  seems  to  be  the  characteiigtical  feature  in  our  minds. 
Objects  which  are  addressed  immediately  to  feeling  or  senti- 
mentj  camiot  continue  long  in  requeBt^  for  they  cease  to  be 
a^eeable  when  the  effect  ce-ases  to  be  instantaneous.  The 
ardour,  beside,  with  whicli  we  abandon  ourselves  to  the  pursuit 
of  themj  is  mon  exhausted  ;  and  the  mind  disgusted,  almost  ae 
soon  as  satisfied,  flies  to  something  new,  which  it  will  quickly 
abandon  for  a  similar  reason.  The  understanding^  on  the  con- 
trary,  is  furnished  with  knowledgCj  only  in  consequence  of 
patient  meditation  j  and  is  therefore  desirous  to  prolongj  as 
much  as  possible,  the  enjoyment  of  whatever  information  it 
conceives  itself  to  have  acquired/'* 

In  illustration  of  this  remark,  he  mentions  the  obstinate 
adherence  of  the  French  philosophers  to  the  Bckolastic  doc- 
f Tines  ;  which  they  did  not  abandon  till  the  period  when  the 
succeeding  schoolj  which  first  triumphed  over  the  dogmas  of 

'  *'  Rien  Ti*est  plun  vobm  de  I'ignor-  phtc^l  dogma,  to  ftn  unqualified  rejection 

ance  d'tin  prijicipeT  que  boq  excciiaiTe  of  it,  wsth  &U  tbe  trutbsp  M  weil  aft 

gc-nerRli&fttioQ.^'^Deg^randD,  [J>e  la  «n*orp»  whicb  it  embracefl/'—llie  fault, 

Ocniration,  JStc.]  Introdiict.  p.  zx.  m  kith  caaea,  an  bob  from  a  weak  and 

To  (lii^  maxim  I  would  beg  leave  to  filavi-ib  Bubjoi^tion  of  tbe  judgmont  lo 

stibjoin  anoLbflr,  that  "  oo  step  Is  more  tbo  authoritj  of  otbers* 
niktural  or  commoi^,  tban  to  paes  all  at        *  [Ptatxiurs,  &c.,  MihnffeM,  torn* 

once  from     implicit  fnitb  m  a  pbilcbo-  p,  130.] 
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Aristotle,  had,  in  several  of  the  other  countries  of  Europe, 
shared  the  fate  of  its  predecessor.  "  The  theory  of  the  Vor- 
tices," he  observes,  "  was  not  adopted  in  France  till  it  had  re- 
ceived a  complete  refutation  by  Newton.  It  is  not  yet  thirty 
years,"  he  adds,  "  since  we  began  to  renounce  the  system  of 
Descartes.  Maupertuis  was  the  first  person  who  had  the 
courage  openly  to  avow  himself  a  Newtonian."^ 

As  a  farther  confirmation  of  D'Alembert's  observation,  I 
must  take  the  liberty  to  add,  (at  the  risk,  perhaps,  of  incurring 
the  charge  of  national  partiality,)  that,  on  most  questions  con- 
nected with  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  his  country- 
men are,  at  least,  half  a  century  beliind  the  writers  of  this 
island.^  While  Locke's  account  of  the  origin  of  our  ideas  con- 
tinued to  be  the  general  creed  in  Great  Britain,  it  was  almost 
unknown  in  France ;  and  now  that,  after  long  discussion,  it 
begins  among  our  best  reasoners,  to  shrink  into  its  proper 
dimensions,  it  is  pushed,  in  that  country,  to  an  extreme  which 
hardly  any  British  philosopher  of  the  smallest  note  ever 
dreamed  of  In  consequence  of  the  writings  of  Reid,  and  of  a 
few  others,  the  word  idea  itself  is  universally  regarded  here, 
even  by  those  who  do  not  acquiesce  implicitly  in  Reid's  con- 
clusions, as  at  the  best  a  suspicious  and  dangerous  term  ;  and 
it  has  already  nearly  lost  its  technical  or  Cartesian  meaning,  by 
being  identified  as  a  synonyme  with  the  simpler  and  more 
popular  word  notion.  Our  neighbours,  in  the  meantime,  have 
made  choice  of  the  term  ideology,  [idealogy,]  (a  Greek  compound, 
involving  the  very  word  we  have  been  attempting  to  discard,) 
to  express  that  department  of  knowledge,  which  had  been  pre- 
viously called  tJie  science  of  the  human  mind;  and  of  which  they 
themselves  are  always  reminding  us,  that  it  is  the  great  object 
to  trace,  in  the  way  of  induction^  the  intellectual  phenomena  to 

»  [Discoura  Preliminaire  de  VEnaj-  of  the  conclusions  adopted  by  the  spc- 
dapedie] — M6lanyes,  &c.  torn.  i.  p.  149.  culativo  few  who  think  for  thembelvcs. 
(Amsterdam  editions,  1763, 1770.)  This  On  many  important  points,  every  can- 
Discourse  was  firbt  published  in  1751.  did  Englishman,  who  studies  the  history 

of  this  branch  of  science,  will  own,  with 

■  I  need  scarcely  add,  that,  in  this  gratitude,  the  obligations  we  owe  to  the 

obftervation,  T  speak  of  the  general  cur-  lights  struck  out  by  Condillac  and  his 

rent  of  philosophical  opinion,  and  not  successors. 
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tbeir  general  lawa  It  is  a  circumstance  somewhat  liulicrouSj 
thatj  in  selecting  a  now  name  for  this  branch  of  study,  an  ap- 
pellation should  have  been  pitched  upon^  which  seems  to  take 
for  grant^d-j  in  itH  etymological  import,  the  truth  of  a  hypo- 
thesisj  wliich  lias  not  only  been  completely  exploded  for  more 
than  fifty  yearsj  but  which  has  been  shewn  to  be  the  prolific 
partmt  of  half  the  absurdities  both  of  ancient  and  modern 
metaphysicians.^ 

Among  the  French  philosophers  above  mentionedj  there  is 
one  whom  I  ought,  perhaps,  to  have  taken  an  earlier,  opportu- 
nity of  separating  from  the  rest,  on  account  of  the  uncommon 
union  displayed  in  his  writingSj  of  learning,  libendity,  and 
philoaopliiaLl  depth*  To  those  who  have  read  hif^  works^  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  for  me  to  aild  the  name  of  Degerando ;  an 
authorj  between  whose  general  views  and  ray  own,  I  have  been 
})eculiarly  flattered  to  remark  a  striking  coincitlence ;  and 
whose  dissent  from  some  of  the  cjnclusiona  which  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  establish^  1  wonki  willingly  believe,  is  owing  more 
to  the  imperfect  statement  I  have  yet  given  of  my  opimooB, 
than  to  the  unsoundness  of  the  arguments  whicli  led  me  to 
adopt  them.  In  the  present  insUmce,  at  leasts  bis  opinion 
seems  to  me  to  be^  at  bottom^  nearly,  if  not  esactlyj  the  same 
with  that  which  I  jiroposcd  in  ray  first  volume ;  and  yet  a  care- 
less reader  would  be  apt  to  clas**  us  with  two  sects  diametrically 
o]>posed  to  each  other. 

Ail  the  systems  which  can  possibly  be  iniagiued,  with  re- 
Bpect  to  the  generation  of  our  ideas,  may  be  reduced,"  accord- 
ing to       Degerando,^     as  to  theh  fundmnental  jn^tHcvph^ 


*  Wi>  ure  told,  by  of  the  ino«t 
}hjul«  &iid  origiiial  pivrti^Hii^  uf  tbiit  y%^vf 
ttoroeiicldttiie,  ill  at  Lhohogtj  \h  a  brancli 
uf  Zoologif*  "  iiuving,  fur  ila  olyecl,  t«i 
exiiHiirie  lUo  intellectiml  fucnlti^s  fif 
uuui,  and  of  otUor  auiiiuJs,^  Tlie  cbiflsi- 
ficaitiuti,  I  mu»»L  own,  appoui-u  to  myself 
not  a  eKtriiufiljtiary  ;  but  my  oiilj 
reivson  for  obj^^etin^:  to  it  bcre  ik,  tbnt  it 
\^  ubviotitfly  iiilt'ijilorl  to  prt'piire  Lbcwciy 
fur  n^Kmuptionf  vbb'b  at  once  levi*h 
man  with  the  brutca>  without  the  alight- 


EMnu  (tldfolmjie,  par  C.  Doatott- 
Tracy,  S^mttmtr.  Viwh,  1ISU4,  [lu 
another  psisaage  of  llie  siYiue  work  it  Is 
said, — Noiit«  rie  fniiiioiiia  jiLtuaU  qua 
tcntir  et  d&Iitire^  co  qui  cit  encore 
iteniir.'*—\ol  iii.  p.  22-] 

■  Tbttl  I  may  do  no  injustice  la  M. 
Degernuiio,  b)  i^ny  misapprehunaion  of 
bis  m<?»tiiing  on  sn  nic*  a  qneRtion,  I 
buve  f|Uot*d  the  original  in  Note  N. 
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to  this  simple  alternative :  either  all  our  ideas  have  their  oinyin 
in  impressions  made  on  our  senses^  or  there  are  ideas  which 
have  not  their  origin  in  such  impressions  ;  and  which^  of  con- 
sequence^  ofre  placed  in  the  mind  immediately,  belonging  to  it 
as  a  part  of  its  nature  or  essence. 

"  Thus,  the  opinions  of  philosophers,  whether  ancient  or 
modem,  concerning  the  generation  of  our  ideas,  arrange  them- 
selves in  two  opposite  columns ;  the  one  comprehending  the 
sjrstems  which  adopt  for  a  principle.  Nihil  est  in  intellectu  quin 
prius  fuerit  in  sensu  ;  the  other,  the  systems  which  admit  the 
existence  of  Innate  Ideas,  or  of  ideas  inherent  in  the  under- 
standing." 

That  M.  Degerando  himself  did  not  consider  this  classifica- 
tion as  altogether  unexceptionable,  appears  from  the  paragraph 
immediately  following,  in  wliich  he  remarks,  that  "  among  the 
philosophers  who  have  adopted  these  contradictory  opinions, 
there  are  several,  apparently  attached  to  tlie  same  systems,  who 
have  not  adopted  them  from  the  stime  motives,  or  who  have  not 
explained  them  in  the  same  manner ;  or  who  have  not  deduced 
from  them  the  same  consequences."  Nothing  can  be  juster  or 
better  expressed  than  this  observation,  and  I  have  only  to 
regret,  that  it  did  not  lead  the  very  ingenious  and  candid  writer 
to  specify,  in  the  outset  of  his  work,  the  precise  import  of  the 
various  systems  here  alluded  to.  Had  he  done  so,  he  could  not 
have  failed  to  have  instantly  perceived,  that,  while  some  of  the 
opinions  which  he  has  classed  under  one  common  denomina- 
tion, agree  with  each  other  merely  in  language,  and  are  com- 
pletely hostile  in  substance  and  spirit ;  others  which,  agreeably 
to  his  principle  of  distribution,  must  be  considered  as  dis})utiug 
between  them  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  philosophical  field, 
difier,  in  fact,  chiefly  in  phraseology ;  while,  on  every  point 
connected  with  the  foundations  of  a  sound  and  enlightened 
logic,  they  are  perfectly  agreed. 

If,  in  endeavouring  to  supply  this  omission  in  my  friend's 
treatise,  I  should  be  successful  in  establishing  the  justness  of 
the  criticism  which  I  have  hazarded  on  some  of  his  historical 
statements,  the  conclusion  resulting  from  my  argument  will,  I 

VOL.  V.  I 
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am  confident^  be  not  Icbb  acceptable  to  liim  than  to  rae^  by 
sliowingj  not  only  how  very  nearly  we  are  agreed  on  tliis  funda- 
mental article  of  onr  favourite  scitiocej  but  that  the  case  hm 
l)een  eimikr  with  many  of  our  predecessorfij  who  little  suRijectetl 
that  the  difference  between  the  tenets  for  which  tliey  contended 
BO  zealously,  was  little  more  than  nominal 

Without  entering  into  a  nice  discrimination  of  sj^stems,  e\i 
dently  the  same  in  their  nature  and  tendency,  and  distingniBhed 
only  by  Bomo  accessory  pecnharitieSj  (guch,  for  example^  as  the 
roKpective  doctrines  of  Descartes  and  Malebranche  concerning 
{nnate  idcas^)  it  appears  to  me,  that  the  most  noted  opinions  of 
modem  philof?opherB^  with  respect  to  the  origin  of  our  know- 
ledge, may  be  referred  to  one  or  other  of  the  following  heads. 

1»  The  opinion  of  those  who  hold  the  doctrine  of  mnaie  tdeaSj 
in  the  sense  in  which  it  was  understood  by  Descartes  and  Male- 
branche; that  is,  as  implying  the  existence  in  the  mifil^  of 
objects  of  thmtght  disiinct  /r*om  (M  mind  itself;  coei^al  with  it 
as  an  essential  part  of  its  intellectual  furniture ;  and  altogether 
independent  of  any  information  collected  from  without  Of  this 
description  (according  to  the  Cartesians)  arc  tbe  ideas  of  Godj 
of  existence^  of  ikoitghf^  and  many  others ;  which,  though  clearly 
apprehended  by  the  understanding,  bear  no  resemblance  to  any 
sensation,  anil  whichj  of  consequence,  they  concluded  must  have 
been  implanted  in  the  mind  at  the  moment  of  its  first  for- 
mation* 

It  is  against  the  hypothej^is  of  innate  ideo^,  tkm  interpreted, 
and  which,  in  the  present  times,  scarcely  seems  to  have  ever 
merited  a  serious  refutatioUj  that  Locke  directs  the  greater  part 
of  his  reasonings  in  the  beginning  of  his  Essay. 

In  Englanti,  for  many  years  i>ast^  this  doctrine  has  simk  into 
complete  oblivion,  excepting  m  a  monument  of  the  follies  of  the 
learued ;  but  we  have  the  authority  of  Degerando  to  assure  as, 
that  it  was  taught  in  the  schools  of  France  till  towards  the  verj' 
conclusion  of  the  last  century.^  Perhaps  this  circumstance  may 

'  "  L'td^«  do  pieti,  colio  tie  Vcjciat-  dntit  ellt^a  eoni  cltiirenient  dans  Tesprit : 
fuct*^  ti'lle  (h  h  pemk'j  iliaont-jisi  uo  il  fmi  done  fju'ellua  viennent  d'nnc  untro 
rftitwjmlflent  fi  miiano  »tnmt\oit.  C^j^n-     humc^  fjuo  de»  tieue,  oi  put  conificquenl, 
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help  to  account  for  the  disposition  which  so  many  French  phi- 
losophers have  shown,  in  later  times,  to  reject  indiscriminately 
every  principle  which  they  conceived  to  have  the  most  remote 
connexion  with  that  absurd  hypothesis. 

2.  The  opinion  of  Locke,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  was  under- 
stood, not  only  by  himself,  but  by  Berkeley  and  Hume,  and 
indeed,  (with  a  very  few  exceptions,)  by  all  the  most  eminent 
philosophers  of  England,  from  the  publication  of  the  Esmy  on 
the  Human  Understanding^  till  that  of  Beid  s  Inquiry  into  the 
Mind,  This  opinion  leads,  (as  has  been  already  observed,)  by 
a  short  and  demonstrative  process  of  reasoning,  to  Berkeley's 
conclusion  with  respect  to  the  ideal  existence  of  the  material 
world,  and  to  the  universal  scepticism  of  Hume. 

3.  The  opinion  of  Locke,  as  interpreted  by  Diderot; — in 
which  sense  it  leads  obviously  to  an  extravagance  diametrically 
opposite  to  that  of  Berkeley, — the  scheme  of  materialism.  Nor 
does  it  lead  merely  to  materialism^  as  that  scheme  has  been  ex- 
plained by  some  of  its  more  cautious  advocates.  It  involves,  as 
a  necessary  consequence,  (according  to  the  avowal  of  Diderot 
himself,)  the  totiil  rejection,  from  the  book  of  human  knowledge, 
of  every  word  which  does  not  present  a  notion  copied,  like  a 
picture  or  image,  from  some  archetype  among  the  objects  of 
external  perception.^ 

4.  The  opinion,  or  rather  the  statement^  of  Locke,  modified 


qu'elles  suicnt  pUicees  immidicUemeni 
dans  noire  time.  Ces  opinions  ont  et^, 
presqite  jvsqu'h  la  fin  du  dernier  si^cle^ 
enseignees  dans  Its  ecoles  de  France'^ — 
De  la  Generation  des  Connoissnnces 
Hamaines,  p.  62.    (A  Berlin,  1802.) 

ThiB  fact  afTorJs  an  atlditional  con- 
firmation of  a  remark  formerly  quoted 
from  D'AIcmbcrt  See  p.  120  of  this 
volume. 

*  [It  seems  to  have  been  in  this  sense 
that  Locke's  doctrine  was  fonnerly  un- 
derstood by  the  ladies  of  Pans.  The 
following  pansage  from  a  letter  of  Ma- 
dame du  Defiand,  in  which  nIio  schools 
Voltiiirc  for  his  weakness  in  atlompling 


an  answer  to  an  atheistical  book,  rivals 
anything  that  the  fancy  of  Moliere  haa 
conceived  in  his  Femmes  Suvantes. 

"  J'entends  parler  d'uno  refutation 
d'un  certain  livro,  (Systhne  de  la  Na- 
ture.) Je  voudrois  I'avoir.  Je  m'en 
tiens  ri  connoitro  ce  livro  par  vous. 
Toutes  refutations  de  systi^mo  doivent 
ctre  bonnes,  surtout  quond  c'oft  vous 
qui  les  faites.  Mais,  mon  cher  Voltaire, 
ne  vous  ennuyez-vous  pas  de  tous  Icfl 
raisonnemens  metaphysiquos  sur  les  ma- 
tiores  iniutclligibles.  PstU-on  donner 
dis  iilv€Sf  ou  pentHfn  en  admeiti  e  d'au- 
tres^  que  ccUcs  que  nous  rec^vons  par 
not  sens  ?"  &c.  &c.] 
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imd  Hiniktl  by  such  a  cominent  ub  I  hnve  at.tempt-e<l  in  the 
tbui*th  section  of  the  first  cha]>tcr  of  the  Philmophy  of  iht 
Human  Mind  Tlie  Bubstatice  of  that  commentj  I  must  beg 
leave  once  more  to  remind  my  readers^  amounts  to  the  follow- 
ing general  jiroposition : — 

All  our  simple  notioni?,  or,  in  other  wordsj  all  the  primary 
elements  of  our  kuowledgej  are  cither  preei^ntcKl  to  the  mind 
immediutdy  by  the  powers  of  couftciousnees  and  of  perception,^ 
or  they  are  gradually  unfolded  in  tlie  exerciso  of  the  various 
faculties  which  charaeterize  the  human  underetfmding.  Accord- 
ing to  this  view  of  the  suhjectj  the  mm  tolal  of  our  knmvledffe 
amy  midbubfedly  be  said  to  orighiate  m  sensaiion,  iuasinuch  m 
it  is  by  impreseione  from  without  that  consciousness  is  firgt 
awakened,  and  the  different  faculties  of  the  understanding  put 
in  action  ;  but  that  this  enunciation  of  the  fact  is.  from  its  con- 
ciseness and  TogueneeSj  liable  to  the  grosseat  misconsti'uction, 
appears  suificiently  from  the  interpretation  given  to  it  by  Locke  s 
French  commentators^  and  more  particidaily  by  Diderot^  in 
the  passage  quoted  from  his  works  in  a  former  part  (rf  this 
Essay. 

It  must  appear  obvious  evciy  person  who  has  read,  with 
duB  attention^  M.  Degerando's  memoir^  that  it  is  precisely  in 
the  qualified  sense  which  I  have  attached  to  Locke's  words,  that 
he  all  along  defends  them  so  zealously ;  and  yet  I  am  strongly 
inclined  to  consider  Locke's  words,  whm  tkm  mieT}weted^  as 
far  more  widely  removed  from  the  opinion  of  Diderot,  than 
from  the  antiquated  theory  of  innate  ideas.  Perhaps  I  might 
even  venture  to  say,  that  were  the  ambiguous  and  obnoxious 
epithet  innate  laid  aside,  and  all  the  absurdities  discarded, 
which  ore  connected  either  with  the  Platonicj  with  the  Scho- 
lasticj  or  with  the  Cailesian  hypothesisj  concerning  the  nature 
of  idem,  this  last  theory  would  agree  in  subatanee  with  the  con- 
clusion which  I  have  been  attempting  to  estabhsh  by  an  induc- 
tion of  facta  For  ray  ow^n  part^  at  least^  I  must  acknowledge 
thatj  in  the  passages  formerly  quoted  Irom  Cudworth,  Leibnitz, 
and  Harris,^  there  are  only  a  few  pecidiorities  of  hypothetical 

i  Bee  Nut«  O.  *  See  pp-  75-77. 
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phraseology  to  wliich  I  am  able  to  oppose  any  valid  objection. 
The  statements  contained  in  them  exhibit  the  whole  truth, 
blended  with  a  portion  of  fiction  ;  whereas,  that  to  which  they 
stand  opposed  not  only  falls  short  of  the  truth,  but  is  contra- 
dicted by  many  of  the  most  obvious  and  incontrovertible  phe- 
nomena of  the  understanding. 

On  this,  as  many  other  occasions,  I  havj^  had  much  pleasure 
in  recalling  to  recollection  an  observation  of  Leibnitz.  "  Truth 
is  more  generally  diffused  in  the  world  than  is  commonly 
imagined ;  but  it  is  too  often  disguised,  and  even  corrupted,  by 
iui  alloy  of  error,  which  conceals  it  from  notice,  or  impairs  its 
utility.  By  detecting  it  wherever  it  is  to  be  found,  among  the 
rubbish  which  our  predecessors  have  left  l>ehind  them,  we  have 
not  only  the  advantage  resulting  from  the  enlargement  of  our 
knowledge,  but  the  satisfaction  of  substituting,  instead  of  a  suc- 
cession of  apparently  discordant  systems,  a  jHTmanent  and  eter- 
nal pliilosophy,  {perenywm  quwulam  philosophiam^)  varying 
widely  in  its  forms  from  age  to  age,  yet  never  failing  to  exhibit 
a  portion  of  truth,  as  its  immutable  basis." 

The  mistakes  into  wliich  modern  philosophers  have  fallen, 
on  the  important  question  now  under  our  review,  may,  I  think, 
be  traced  to  a  rash  extension,  or  rather  to  a  total  misajiplication 
of  Bacon's  maxim,  thcU  all  our  knowledge  is  derived  from  expe- 
rience. It  is  with  this  maxim  that  Locke  prefaces  his  theory 
concerning  senaation  and  rejlection^  and  it  is  from  that  prefiice 
that  M.  Degerando  borrows  the  motto  of  his  own  s{)eculations 
upon  the  origin  of  our  ideas,  "  Let  us  suppose,"  says  Locke, 
"  the  mind  to  be,  as  we  say,  white  pajwr,  void  of  all  characters, 
without  any  ideas ;  how  comes  it  to  be  furnished  ?  Wlience 
comes  it  by  that  vast  store  which  the  busy  and  boundless  fancy 
of  man  has  painted  on  it,  with  an  almost  endless  variety  ? 
Whence  has  it  all  the  materials  of  reason  and  knowledge? 
To  this  I  answer,  in  a  word,  from  experience.  In  that  all  our 
knowledge  is  founded,  and  from  that  it  ultimately  derives 
itself."^ 

•  It  is  a  circumstance  somewhat  cu-  of  it  are  the  works  of  Bacon  quoted,  or 
rious  in  Locke's  E89fiy,  that  in  no  part     pvhh  his  name  mentioned.    In  takinp^ 
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In  Avhat  sense  this  celebrated  maxim  ought  to  he  understood^ 
1  shall  endeavour  to  shew  more  particularly,  if  I  should  live  to 
execute  a  plan  which  I  have  long  meditated^  of  analyzing  th 
logical  processes  by  which  we  are  conducted  to  the  different 
classes  of  truths,  and  of  tracing  the  different  kinds  of  evidence 
to  their  respective  sources  in  our  hitellcctual  frame  *  For  my 
present  purposej  it  is  sufficient  to  observe  in  generalj  that  how- 
ever universally  the  xnaxim  may  be  supposed  to  apply  to  our 
knowledge  of  facts,  whether  relating  to  external  uature^  or  to 
our  own  minds,  we  mtist,  neverthelcsSj  presuppose  the  existence 
of  some  intellectual  capacities  or  powers  in  that  being  by  whom 
this  knowledge  is  to  be  acquired ;  powers  which  are  necessai^Uy 
accompamed  in  their  exercisCj  with  various  simple  mtiomt  and 
various  ultimate  Imvs  of  hdief  for  which  experience  is  alto- 
gether incompetent  to  account*  How  is  it  possible^  for  ex- 
amplCj  to  explain  upon  this  princi]^le  alonCj  by  any  metapby- 
sical  refinement^  the  operations  of  that  reason  which  observes 
theae  phenomena;  wliicb  records  the  past;  which  looks  for- 
ward to  the  future;  which  argues  synthetically  from  things 
knowHj  to  others  w^hich  it  has  no  opportunity  of  subjecting  to 
the  examination  of  the  senses ;  and  which  has  created  a  vast 
science  of  demonstrated  truths,  presupposing  no  knowledge 
whatever  but  of  its  own  definitions  and  axioms  ?  To  say  that^ 
even  in  this  science,  the  ideas  of  extension^  of  figitre^  and  of 
qiumiityj  are  originally  acquired  by  our  external  senses,  is  a 
childish  play  ujion  words,  quite  foreign  to  the  point  at  issue. 
Is  there  any  one  principle  from  which  Euclid  deduces  a  single 
consequence,  the  evidence  of  which  rests  upon  expermtcej  in 
the  sense  in  which  that  word  is  employed  in  the  induciive 
logic?  If  there  were,  geonittry  would  be  no  longer  a  demon- 
strative science. 

Nor  is  this  aU.    The  truths  in  mathematics  (admitting  that 

notioe  of  thiji»  I  do  not  mean  to  hoA  been  better  ncriuninted  with  Bacon^» 

niialer,  that  be  has  been  indebted  to  writiiigs.    ITje  t;li]ef  aources  of  Locke's 

Bacon  for  ideaa  which  h©  uraa  tin  willing  philoijophj,  where  hfl  does  not  give  scope 

to  Jicknowledge.    On  the  contrary,  I  to  liis  own  powerful  and  orij^tinl  geuin», 

tliink  that  the  Yslue  of  his  Esmij  would  am  to  be  found  in  Gaeeendi  <ind  Hobbea. 
hmt  been  still  gTeater  than  it  iB,  if  hct        *  [See  Eiemeniij  &c,,  toI.  ii. — Ed.] 
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of  the  hypotheses  on  which  our  reaiionings  proceed)  are  eternal 
and  necessary ;  and  consequently,  (as  was  early  remarked,  in 
opposition  to  Locke's  doctrine,)  could  never  have  been  inferred 
firom  experience  alone.  "  If  Locke,"  siiys  Leibnitz,  "  had  suffi- 
ciently considered  the  diflference  between  truths  which  are 
necessary  or  demonstrative,  and  those  which  we  infer  from 
induction  alone,  he  would  have  iKJrceived,  that  necessary  truths 
could  only  be  proved  from  principles  which  ccimmand  our 
assent  by  their  intuitive  evidence ;  inasmuch  as  our  senses  can 
inform  us  only  of  what     not  of  wliat  must  necessarily  be"^ 

But,  even  with  resi)ect  to  facts,  there  are  certiiin  limitations 
with  which  this  maxim  must  be  received.  Whence  arisc^s  our 
belief  of  the  continuance  of  the  laws  of  nature  ?  Whence  our 
inferences  from  the  past  to  the  future  i  Not  surely  from  ex- 
perience  alone.  Altht)ugh,  therefore,  it  should  be  granted,  as  I 
readily  do,  that  in  reasoning  conceruing  the  future,  we  are 
entitled  to  assume  no  fact  as  a  datum  which  is  not  verified  by 
the  experience  of  the  past,  (which,  by  the  way,  is  the  sole 
amount  of  Bacon's  aphorism,)  the  question  still  remains,  what 
is  the  origin  of  our  confident  belief,  that  past  events  may  be 
safely  assumed  as  si(jns  of  those  which  are  yet  to  happen  if 
The  case  is  precisely  the  same  with  the  faith  we  repose  in 
human  testimony;  nor  would  it  be  at  all  altered,  if  in  the 
course  of  our  past  exi)erience,  that  testimony  had  not  once 
deceived  us.  Even,  on  tliat  supposition,  the  question  would 
still  recur,  whence  is  it  we  conclude,  that  it  tvill  not  deceive 
us  in  future  ?  or  (what  comes  nearly  to  the  same  thing)  that 
we  give  any  credit  to  the  narratives  of  men  who  existed  two 
thousand  years  ago  ?  No  proposition,  surely,  can  be  more 
evident  than  this,  that  experience,  in  the  acceptation  in  which 
Locke  and  his  followers  profess  to  understand  it,  can  inform  us 
of  nothing  but  what  has  actually  fallen  inidcr  the  retrosjKJct  of 


'  "  Si  LockiuB  (liscrinicn  inter  vcrita- 
te8  necesaarias  seu  deinonstrationc  [mt- 
ccptas,  et  ea«  qiife  nobis  «o/«  indnctiom 
utcunqiie  innotescunt,  satis  confliderafl- 
set, — animadvertissct,  necessarias  non 


p(MS8c  coiuprobari,  nihi  ex  principiis  menti 
iii8itis ;  cum  RcnHiiH  <|uiJem  doceantquid 
fiat,  sed  non  quid  neceKKario  fiat." — 
Tom.  V.  p.  35S.    {VA\i.  Dutens.) 
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memory.  Of  the  tnitli  and  importance  of  these  considerationSj 
no  philosopher  seems  to  have  been  fully  aware^  previous  to  Mr 
Iluma  ^^Ab  to  past  experienoej"  he  observee,  **it  can  be 
allowed  to  give  direct  and  certain  information  of  those  precise 
objects  only,  and  that  precise  period  of  timej  which  fell  imder 
its  cognizance ;  but  why  this  experience  should  be  extended  to 
future  tiraeSj  and  to  other  objects, — this  is  the  main  question 
on  which  I  would  insist/'^  What  is  the  proper  answer  to  this 
iiuestion  is  of  no  moment  to  our  present  argument  It  is  suffi- 
cient^ if  it  be  grantedj  that  Exfierience  alone  does  not  afford  an 
iideqiiate  explanation  of  the  fact 

In  couchiding  tliis  Essay,  it  may  not  he  altogether  useless  to 
remark  the  opposite  errors  which  the  professed  followers  of 
Bacon  have  committed^  in  studying  the  phenomena  of  Matter 
and  tinym  of  Mind.  In  tlie  former^  where  Bacon  s  maxim  seems 
to  hold  without  any  limitation,  they  have  frequently  shewn  a 
disposition  to  stop  short  in  its  application^  and  to  consider  cer- 
tain physical  laws  (such  as  the  relation  betwwn  the  force  of 
gravitation,  and  the  distance  of  the  graiitating  bodies)  as 
neci^ssary  truths,  or  tniths  which  admitted  of  a  proof^  a  pynmi; 
wlule,  on  the  other  hand^  in  the  science  of  Mind,  where  the 
same  principle^  when  carried  beyond  certain  limits,  involvea  a 
manifest  absurdity,  they  have  attempted  to  extend  it,  without 
one  single  exception,  to  all  the  primary  elements  of  our  know- 
ledgGj  and  even  to  tlie  generation  of  those  reasoning  faculties 
which  form  the  characteristical  attributes  of  our  species. 

^  See  Huide's  EBsay,  cntUkd,  Scejdiml  Btnihts, 


ESSAY  FOURTH. 


ON  THE  METAPUYSICAL  THEORIES  OF  HARTLEY,  PRIESTLEY, 
AND  DARWIN. 

When  I  hinted,  in  the  preceding  Eswiy,  that  the  doctrincB 
prevalent  in  this  country,  with  re8i)ect  to  the  origin  of  our 
knowleilge,  were,  in  general,  more  precise  and  just  than  those 
ailopted  hy  the  disciples  of  Condillac,  I  was  aware  that  some 
remarkable  exceptions  might  be  alleged  to  the  universality  of 
my  observation.  Of  those,  indeed,  who  in  either  part  of  the 
united  kingdom  have  confined  their  researches  to  the  Philoso- 
phy of  the  Human  Mind,  i>roi)erly  so  calltnl,  I  do  not  i*ccollect 
any  individual  of  much  literar}'  eminence,  who  has  carried 
Locke's  principle  to  such  an  extravagant  length  as  Diderot 
and  Helvetius ;  but  from  that  class  of  our  authors  who  have 
of  late  years  been  attempting  to  found  a  new  school,  by 
jumbKng  together  scholastic  metaphysics  and  hy])othetical 
physiology,  various  instances  might  be  produced  of  theorists, 
whose  avowed  opinions  on  this  elementiiry  question  not  only 
rival,  but  far  surimss  those  of  the  Frc^nch  Materialists  in  point 
of  absurdity. 

Among  the  authors  juHt  alluded  to,  the  most  noted  are 
Hartley,  Priestley,  and  Darwin  ;  all  of  whom,  notwithstanding 
the  differences  among  them  on  {wirticular  i>oints,  agree  nearly 
in  their  conclusions  concerning  the  sources  of  onr  ideiis.  The 
first  of  those,  after  telling  us  that  "  all  our  internal  feelings, 
ex('(ipting  our  sensiitions,  may  bo  railed  idem  ; — that  the  ideas 
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which  resemble  seimticms  may  be  called  ideas  of  sensaiimi^  and 
all  the  rest  intelkctual  tdeas  f — addKj  "  thut  the  ideas  of  scDsa- 
tlon  are  the  ehimnts  of  which  all  the  rest  are  compoimded 
In  another  passage  he  expreeses  his  hoi>eBj  that  by  pursning 
and  perfecting  the  doetrine  of  associatioo^  he  may,  pome  time 
or  other,  be  enabled  to  analyze  all  that  vast  variety  of  complex 
ideas  wliich  pass  under  the  name  of  ideas  o/refiediQn  and  in- 
telkdual  icleas^  into  their  simple  compounding  partu ;  that  m, 
into  the  simple  idms  of  gemution  of  which  they  consist"^ 
And  in  a  subsequent  part  of  his  work  he  points  out,  still  more 
explicitly^  the  difference  between  his  own  doctrine  and  that  of 
Locke,  in  the  fallowing  words :  It  may  not  be  amiss  here  to 
take  notice  how  far  the  theory  of  these  papers  has  led  me  to 
differ,  in  rosjiect  of  logic,  from  Mr.  Locke's  excellent  Essay  on 
the  Human  Under siandrng^  to  which  the  world  is  so  much  ^in- 
debted for  removing  prejudices  and  encumhranceSj  and  advan- 
cing real  and  usefnl  knowledge* 

"  First,  then,  it  apj>ears  to  me^  that  all  the  most  complex 
ideas  arise  from  Sensation ;  and  that  refltcfion  w  no^  a  disiinct 
source^  as  Mr,  Locke  makes  it/'^ 

The  ob\dous  meaning  of  tbese  different  passages  is^  that  we 
have  no  direct  knowledge  of  the  o^jerations  of  our  own  minds ; 
cior  indeed  any  knowledge  whatsoever,  which  is  not  ultimately 
resolvable  into  sensible  images. 

As  to  Dr,  Hartley's  grantl  arcmmm^  the  principle  of  Associa- 
tion, by  which  he  conceives  that  ideas  of  sensation  may  be 
transmuted  into  ideas  of  rejledion^  I  have  nothing  to  add  to 
what  I  have  alrea<ly  remarked,  on  the  unexampled  latitude 
with  which  the  words  association  and  idea  are,  both  of  them, 
employed,  through  the  whole  of  his  theory.  His  ultimate  aim, 
in  this  part  of  it,  is  precisely  the  same  with  that  of  the  school- 
men, when  they  attempted  to  explain,  by  the  h^^othesis  of  cer- 
tain internal  semeSj  how  the  senaible  species  received  from 
external  objects,  are  so  refined  and  spiritualized,  as  to  become, 
firstj  objects  of  Memory  and  Imagmation  ;  and  at  last,  objects 

'  Hartley  On  Man^  ItH  eilition,  p.  2        ^  ILid,  pp.  75,  76. 
ol  I  Hi?  Ill  trod  lie  Imn  .  '  Itid,  p»  36(K 
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of  pure  Intellection.  Such  reveries  are  ccrtjiinly  not  entitled 
to  a  serious  examination  in  the  present  age.^ 

It  must  not,  however,  be  concluded  from  these  extracts,  that 
Hartley  was  a  decided  materialist.  On  the  contrary,  after  ob- 
serving that  "  his  theory  must  be  alloweil  ^to  overturn  all  the 
arguments  which  are  usually  brought  for  the  immateriality  of 
the  soul  from  the  subtility  of  the  internal  senses,  and  of  the 
rational  faculty,"  he  acknowledges  candidly  his  own  conviction, 
that  matter  and  motion,  however  subtly  divided  or  reasoned 
upon,  yield  nothing  but  matter  and  motion  still;"  and  there- 
fore requests,  that  "  he  may  not  be,  in  any  way,  interpreted  so 
as  to  oppose  the  immateriality  of  the  soul."*  I  mention  this  in 
justice  to  Hartley,  as  most  of  his  later  followers  have  pretended, 
that,  by  rejecting  the  supposition  of  a  principle  distinct  from 
body,  they  have  simplified  and  perfected  his  theor}'. 

With  respect  to  Hartley's  great  apostle.  Dr.  Priestley,  I  am 
somewhat  at  a  loss,  whether  to  class  him  with  Materialists,  or 


'  I  do  not  recollect  that  any  one  has 
hitherto  taken  notice  of  tlie  wonderful 
coincidence,  in  this  inntanco,  between 
Hartley*8  Theory  and  that  of  Condillac, 
formerly  mentioned,  concerning  the 
trantformation  of  aennafions  into  ideas. 
Condil1ac*8  earliest  work  (which  was 
published  in  1746,  three  years  before 
Hartley's  Observation  a  on  Man)  is  en- 
titled, "  Emu  snr  VOrigine  des  Con- 
noissances  Ilumaines.  Ouvrage  oh  Von 
reduit  h  un  seul  principe.  tout  ce  qui 
concerns  Ventendement  humain."  This 
teid  prineipe  is  precisely  the  association 
of  ideas.  "  J'ai,  co  mo  eemble,"  the 
author  tells  us  in  his  intro<luction, 
"  trouve  la  solution  de  tous  ces  pro- 
blcmcs  dans  la  liaison  des  idecs,  soit 
avec  les  signes,  soit  entr'elles." — In 
establishing  this  theory,  ho  avails  him- 
self of  a  license  in  the  use  of  the  words 
idea  and  associatUm,  (although,  in  niy 
opinion,  with  far  greater  ingenuity,) 
strictly  analogous  to  what  wo  meet  with 
in  the  works  of  Hartley. 

Another  coincidence,  not  less  extra- 


ordinary, may  be  remarked  between 
Hartley's  Theory  of  the  Mechanism  of 
tJte  Mind,  and  the  speculations  on  the 
same  subject,  of  the  justly  celebrated 
Charles  Bonnet  of  (Jencva. 

In  mentioning  these  historical  facts, 
I  have  not  the  most  distant  intention  of 
insinuating  any  suspicion  of  plagiarism  ; 
a  suspicion  which  I  never  can  entertain 
with  respect  to  any  writer  of  original 
genius,  and  of  fair  character,  but  upon 
the  most  direct  and  conclusive  evidence. 
Tlie  two  very  respectable  foreigners, 
whose  names  have  been  already  men- 
tioned in  this  note,  have  furnished  an- 
other example  of  coincidence,  fully  as 
curious  as  either  of  the  preceding :  I 
allude  to  the  hypothesis  of  the  animated 
statue,  which  they  both  adopted  about 
the  same  time,  in  tracing  the  origin  and 
progress  of  our  knowletlge ;  and  which 
neither  seems  to  have  borrowed,  in  the 
slightest  degree,  from  any  previous  ac- 
quaintance with  the  speculations  of  the 
othor. 

•  Hartley's  Observations,  Ytjt.  61 1,  512. 
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with  Immatcrialigts ;  as  I  fintl  him  an  advocate,  at  one  period 
of  hia  lifCj  for  what  he  was  then  pleased  to  call  the  immaterior- 
Hiy  of  mutter;  and,  at  another^  for  the  materialittf  of  mind. 
Of  the  farmer  of  these  doutrineSj  to  which  no  words  can  do 
justiee  but  those  of  the  author j  I  shall  quote  his  own  statement 
from  his  History  of  Discoveries  rdaling  to  Vision^  Ltght^  and 
Colours,  first  published  in 

"  This  scheme  of  the  mMATEiUALiTY  of  matteu,  as  it  may 
BE  CALLED,  or  rather  the  muitml  pemtration  of  vialietj  first 
occiu-red  to  my  friend  Mn  Mitchell^  on  readmg  ^  Bcutter  on 
the  Immateriality  of  the  Soul/  He  found  that  this  author  s 
idea  of  matter  was,  that  it  consisted,  as  it  were,  of  bricks, 
cemented  together  by  an  immaterial  mortar*  These  bricks,  if 
he  would  be  consistent  to  his  own  reasoning^  were  again  com- 
posed of  less  brickSj  cemented  likewise  by  an  immaterial  mortar, 
and  so  on  ad  infinitum.  This  putting  Mr.  Mitchell  upon  the 
consideration  of  the  several  appearances  of  nature,  be  began  to 
perceive,  that  the  bricks  were  so  covered  with  this  immaterial 
mortar,  that  if  they  had  auy  existence  at  all,  it  could  not  pos- 
sibly be  perceived,  every  effevt  being  produced,  at  least  in  nine 
instances  in  ten  certainly,  and  probably  in  the  tenth  also,  by 
this  immaterial,  spiritual,  and  penetrable  mortar.  Instead, 
therefore,  of  placing  the  world  upon  the  giant,  the  giant  upon 
the  tortoise,  and  the  tortoise  upon  he  could  not  tell  what,  he 
placed  the  world  at  once  upon  itself ;  and  finding  it  still  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  solve  the  api^earaoces  of  nature,  to  admit  of 
ej^tended  and  penetrable  immaterial  sulisiance,  if  he  maintained 
the  impenetrability  of  matter,  and  observing  farther,  that  all 
we  perceive  by  contact,  &c-,  is  this  penetrable  immaterial  sub- 
stance,  and  not  the  impenetrable  one,  he  began  to  think  he 
might  as  well  admit  of  penetrabh  tfuderial^  m  of  pemtrahle 
rnunaterial  svbstajwe^  especially  as  we  know  nothing  more  ol' 
the  nature  of  sithstance^  than  that  it  is  something  which  sup- 
jMjrts  properties.^  wliieh  profMirties  may  be  whatever  we  please, 
prorided  they  be  not  inconsistent  with  each  other,  tlmt  is,  do 
not  imply  the  absence  of  each  otlier.  This  by  no  means  seemed 
tn  be  the  ease,  in  supposing  two  substances  to  lie  in  the  mime 
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place  at  the  same  time,  without  excluding  each  other ;  the  ob- 
jection to  which  is  only  derived  from  the  resistance  we  meet 
with  to  the  touch,  and  is  a  i)rejudice  that  has  taken  its  rise 
from  that  circumstance,  and  is  not  unlike  the  prejudice  against 
the  Antipodes,  derived  from  the  constant  experience  of  bodies 
falling,  as  we  account  it,  downwards."^ 

In  the  Disquisitions  on  Matter  and  Spirit^  by  the  same  author, 
(the  second  edition  of  which  apixiared  in  1782,)  the  above  pas- 
sage is  quoted  at  length  f  but  it  is  somewhat  remarkable  that, 
as  the  aim  of  the  latter  work  is  to  inculcate  the  materiality  of 
Mindy  Dr.  Priestley  has  prudently  suppressed  the  clause  which 
I  liave  distinguisheil,  in  the  first  sentence  of  the  foregoing  ex- 
tract, by  printing  it  in  capitals. 

In  one  opinion,  however,  this  ingenious  writer  seems  to  have 
uniformly  jwrsevered  since  he  first  republished  Hartley  s  Theory, 
that  "  man  does  not  consist  of  two  principles  so  essentially  dif- 
ferent from  one  another  as  matter  and  spirit ;  but  that  the 
whole  man  is  of  some  uniform  composition  ;^  and  that  either 
the  material  or  the  immaterial  part  of  the  universal  system  is 
suixjrfluous."*  To  this  opinion  (erroneous  as  I  conceive  it  to 
be)  I  have  no  inclination  to  state  any  metaphysical  objections 
at  present ;  as  it  does  not  interfere,  in  the  slightest  degree,  with 
what  I  consider  as  the  appropriate  business  of  the  Philosophy 
of  the  Human  Mind.  I  object  to  it  merely  as  it  may  have  a 
tendency  to  mislead  our  logical  conclusions  concerning  the 
origin  and  certainty  of  human  knowledge.  Highly  imi)ortant 
as  the  question  concerning  the  nature  of  Mind  may  be  supposed 
to  be,  when  considered  in  connexion  with  its  future  pros[)ect8, 
it  is  evidently  altogether  foreign  to  the  siKJCulations  in  which  we 
are  now  engaged.  The  only  i)roposition  I  insist  upon  is,  that 
our  knowledge  of  its  phenomena,  and  of  the  laws  which  regu- 
late them,  is  to  be  obtained,  not  by  looking  toithout^  but  by 
looking  toithin.  This  nile  of  philosophizing  (the  most  essential 
of  all  in  this  branch  of  science)  is,  as  I  formerly  observed,  not 


»  Pages  392,  393. 

*  Disqitisifiomt  on  Matter  and  Sjyirity 
2d  edit.  p.  26. 


•  Preface  to  Disquisitions,  p.  7. 
«  Ibid.  p.  6. 
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fyunded  tipoti  any  particular  theory^  but  is  the  obvious  and 
iiTOsistiblc  suggt'stion  of  those  powers  of  Consciotisness  and 
BeflectioDj  which  are  the  exclusive  sources  of  our  informatioD 
with  resjiect  to  tliat  class  of  facts  wbich  forms  the  appropriate 
object  of  our  study. 

It  has  become  customaryj  of  late^  for  Materialists  to  object  to 
those  who  profesfi  to  study  tlie  mind  in  the  way  of  rejJectioUj 
that  they  suffer  themselvos  to  be  misled^  by  assuming  rashly 
the  existence  of  a  principle  in  man,  esaeutjally  distinct  from 
anything  wliich  is  perceived  by  our  senses.  The  truth  is,  that 
while  we  adhere  to  the  method  of  rcJlecHm^  we  never  mn  he 
misled  by  any  liyjjotbesis,  The  moment  we  abaudoD  it,  what 
absurdities  are  we  apt  to  fall  into  ! — Dr*  Priestley  bimsolf  fur- 
nishes me  with  an  histance  in  point ;  after  quoting  which,  I 
shall  leave  my  readers  to  judge  which  of  the  two  parties  in 
this  dispute  is  most  justly  chargeable  with  the  error,  of  arguing 
mslily  from  a  gratuitous  assumption  concerning  the  nature  of 
Mind,  to  ustablish  a  general  conclusiou  with  res|)ect  to  its  prin- 
ciples and  lawa 

If  man,"  says  Priefitleyj  "  he  wholly  a  material  being,  and 
the  power  of  thinking  the  residt  of  a  certain  organization  of  tbe 
brain,  does  it  not  follow,  that  aO  his  functions  must  be  regu- 
lated by  the  laws  of  mechanism,  and  that,  of  consequence,  all 
his  actions  proceed  from  an  irresistible  necessity  ?" 

In  another  passage  he  observes,  that  "  the  doctrine  of  ^e- 
cess-ity  is  the  immediate  result  of  the  doctrine  of  the  materiality 
of  man  ]  for  mechanisTii  is  the  undoubted  consequence  of  7nate- 

According  to  thm  argument,  the  scheme  of  materialism  leads, 
by  one  short  and  df  raonstrattve  step,  to  the  denial  of  man's  free 
agency ;  that  isj  a  mere  kypolhesis  (for  what  MatiTialiat  can 
pretend  to  offer  a  shadow  of  proof  in  its  support  ?)  is  employL*d 
to  subvert  the  authority  of  Comcioumess^  the  only  tribunal 
comt>etent  to  pass  any  judgment  whatever  on  the  quef^tion  at 
issue. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  argument  here  proposed  ljy  Dr. 
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Priestley^with  so  much  gravity,  or  at  least  one  extremely  similar 
to  it,  was  long  ago  introduced  ironically  by  Dr.  Berkeley,  in  his 
ingenious  dialogues,  entitled  the  Minvie  Philosopher.  "  Cor- 
poreal objects  strike  on  the  organs  of  sense ;  whence  issues  a 
vibration  in  the  nerves,  which,  being  communicated  to  the  soul, 
or  animal  spirit  in  the  brain,  or  root  of  the  nerves,  produceth 
therein  that  motion  called  volition :  and  this  produceth  a  new 
determination  in  the  spirits,  causing  them  to  flow  in  such  nerves, 
as  must  necessarily,  by  the  laws  of  mechanism,  produce  such 
certain  actions.  This  being  tlie  cjisc*,  it  follows,  that  those 
things  which  vulgarly  pass  for  human  actions  are  to  be  esteemed 
mechanical,  and  that  they  are  falsely  ascribed  to  a  free  prin- 
ciple. There  is,  therefore,  no  foundation  for  praise  or  blame, 
fear  or  hope,  reward  or  pimishment,  nor  consequently  for  reli- 
gion, which  is  built  upon,  and  supposeth  those  things." 

It  will  not,  1  trust,  be  supposed  by  any  of  my  readers,  that  I 
mean  to  ascrilKJ  to  Dr.  Priestley  any  partiality  for  the  dangerous 
conclusions  which  lierkeley  conceived  to  be  deducible  from  the 
scheme  of  Necessity.    How  widely  soever  I  may  dissent  from 
most  of  his  [)hilo80})hical  tenets,  nobody  can  be  disposed  to 
judge  more  favourably  than  myself  of  the  motives  from  which 
he  wrote.    In  the  [)resent  case,  at  the  same  time,  truth  forces 
me  to  add  to  what  I  have  already  said,  that  the  alteration  wliich 
he  has  made  on  Berkeley's  statement  is  far  from  being  an  im- 
provement, in  point  of  sound  logic;  for  his  peculiar  notions 
about  the  nature  of  matter  (from  which  he  conceives  himself  to 
have^  "  mj)ed  off  the  reproach  of  being  necessarily  inert ^  and 
absolutely  incapable  of  intdligencCy  thought^  or  ajction*")  render 
the  argument  altogether  nugatory,  upon  his  own  principles,  even 
if  it  were  admitted  to  hold  good  upon  those  which  are  generally 
received.   It  plainly  proceeds  on  the  supposition,  that  the  com- 
mon notions  concerning  matter  are  well  founded  ;  and  falls  at 
once  to  the  ground,  if  we  suppose  matter  to  combine,  with  the 
qualities  usually  ascribed  to  itself,  all  those  which  consciousness 
teaches  us  to  belong  to  mind. 

On  tlie  (juestion  (concerning  the  orifjin  of  mir  knoivledge, 

'  D inquisitions,  &«•.  vol.  i.  p.  144,  2(1  edit. 
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Priestley  has  nowhere  expkiacd  his  opiuioa  i'lillyj  so  fai'  as  1 
am  able  to  recollect ;  but  from  his  revereuce  for  Hartley^  I 
take  for  grantedj  tlmt^  on  this  point,  be  did  not  digsont  ironi 
the  conclusions  of  his  master.  In  one  particular,  I  think  it 
probable  that  he  went  a  little  farther ;  the  general  train  of  his 
speculations  concerning  the  Human  Mind  leading  me  to  eusiiec^t, 
that  he  conceived  our  ideas  themselves  to  be  material  sub- 
stances. In  this  conjecture  I  am  confirmed  by  the  following 
rcmarkj  which  he  makes  on  a  very  puerile  argument  of  Wol- 
laston^  "that  the  mind  cannot  be  material^  because  it  is  in- 
fluenced by  reasons/'     In  reply  to  wlnchj  PricBtley  observeSj 

that  to  say  that  reasom  and  ideas  are  mt  things  muterial|  or 
the  affections  of  a  material  snbstancCj  is  to  take  for  granted  the 
very  thing  to  be  proved/'^ 

But  whateycr  were  Priestley's  notions  upon  this  question, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  those  entertained  by  hia  successor, 
Dr,  Darwiuj  who  assnmeSj  as  an  ascertained  fact,  that  ideas 
are  material  thiiigB;'  and  reasons  about  them  as  such  through 
the  whole  of  his  book»^  In  this  respect  our  English  physiolo- 
gists have  far  exceeded  Diderot  himself,  who  ventured  no 
farther  than  to  affirm,  that  "  every  idea  must  necessai-ily  re- 
solve  itself  ultimately  into  a  sensible  representation  or  picture." 
This  language  of  Diderot  (a  relic  of  the  old  ideal  system)  they 
have  not  only  rejected  with  contemptj  but  they  have  insiated, 
that  when  it  was  used  by  the  Aristotelians,  by  Descartes^  and 
by  Lockcj  it  was  meant  by  them  to  be  understood  only  as  a 
figure  or  metaphor.   They  have  accordingly  substituted,  instead 


I  DUqumthm,  &o.  vol.  i.  pp.  114, 
115. 

'  Tn  the  very  outset  of  hi 9  work  ho 
informs  us,  that  *'  the  word  w/m,  which 
has  varioiiB  meauinige  m  metaphyHical 
wriiffre,  may  b©  defined  ti>  be  o  con- 
traction,  or  motion,  or  con  figuration  of 
the  fibres,  which  conatitnte  the  immc- 
tiiiite  organ  of  sense  ; " — {Zootmmmj 
voLi.  p.  11,  3d  edit.)  ;  himI,  in  nn  adden* 
dum  to  the  aamc  vohimo,  he  compares 
"  the  UDiverad  prepoasesBion,  ihaX  tdeiui 


are  irotnaterial  beings,  to  th©  stoms  of 
gbostfl  and  nppantiona,  which  have  80 
long  arouaed  tlte  credulous,  without  my 
foundation  in  nattiro/* — (Ihid*  p.  513.) 
]  hope  it  is  aluiufit  superfiuon^  Jbr  mo 
now^  to  repeatj  that,  aceonlin}?  to  the 
view  of  the  subject  which  I  have  lal^en, 
I  do  not  ascribe  to  idens  any  obJecHm 
eEMi^<jn^,  eilhor  as  things  materuil^  or 
Bs  things  itmntterud^  and  that  I  use 
thifl  word  merely  as  ajuoEyroouB  with 
nciien  ot  thought. 
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of  it,  the  supposition,  that  the  immediate  objects  of  thought 
are  either  particles  of  the  medullary  substance  of  the  brain,  or 
vibrations  of  these  particles, — ^a  supposition  which,  according 
to  my  apprehension  of  it,  is  infinitely  more  repugnant  to  com- 
mon sense,  than  the  more  enigmatical  and  oracular  language 
transmitted  to  us  from  the  dark  ages; — while,  with  all  its 
mechanical  apparatus,  it  does  not  even  touch  that  difficulty 
concerning  the  origin  of  our  knowledge,  of  which  the  images 
and  species  of  the  schoolmen  sufficiently  show,  that  these 
subtile  disputants  were  not  altogether  unaware. 

Notwithstanding  the  celebrity  of  the  names  which,  in  the 
southern  part  of  Great  Britain,  have  lent  their  credit  to  this  very 
bold  hypothesis,  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  examine  it  seriously ; 
recollecting  the  ridicule  which  Seneca  has  incurred,  by  the  gravity 
of  his  reply  to  some  of  his  Stoical  predecessors,  who  maintained, 
that  the  cardinal  virtues  are  animals.  Wild  and  incredible  as 
this  ancient  absurdity  may  at  first  appear,  it  will  be  found,  ui)on 
examination,  to  be  fully  as  reasonable  as  various  tenets  which 
have  obtained  the  suffrages  of  the  learned  in  our  own  times. 

I  have  only  to  observe  farther  at  present,  with  respect  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  materiality  of  our  ideas,  that  it  has  by  no 
means  the  merit  of  so  much  originality,  even  in  the  history  of 
our  domestic  literature  as  was  probably  believed  by  some  of 
its  late  revivers.  It  appears,  from  various  passages  in  his 
works,  to  have  l)een  the  decided  opinion  of  Sir  Kenclm  Digby ; 
and  it  is  enlarged  upon  and  develoi>ed,  at  some  length,  (though 
evidently  without  any  wish  on  the  part  of  the  author  to 
materialize  the  mind  itself,)  in  a  posthumous  volume  of  the 
celebrated  Dr.  Hooke.  The  following  extract  from  this  last 
publication,  which  is  now  but  rarely  to  be  met  with,  I  cannot 
forbear  to  introduce  here,  as  an  interesting  fragment  of  this 
sort  of  physiologico-metaphymcal  speculation;  and  I  may 
venture  to  assert,  that  the  hypothesis  which  it  takes  for 
granted  is  not  inferior,  either  in  point  of  ingenuity,  or  in  the 
certainty  of  the  data  on  which  it  proceeds,  to  that  of  any  one 
of  the  three  noted  theorists  referred  to  alx)ve. 

"  Memory,"  says  Hooke,  "  I  conceive  to  be  nothing  else  but 
a  repository  of  ideaSy  formed  partly  from  the  senses,  but  chiefly 

VOL.  V.  K 


by  the  soul  lindt  I  say  jmrtly  by  the  sensH^Bj  l>ecause  they  are, 
as  it  were,  the  collectoi^B  or  cmrlers  of  the  impi-essions  made 
by  objects  from  without^  delivering  them  to  the  Tcpository  or 
storehousej  where  tliey  are  to  be  used.  This  repository  I  con- 
ceive to  he  seatetl  in  the  hnnn ;  and  the  flubstan€e  thereof  I 
conceive  to  be  the  materud  out  of  which  these  ideas  are  formed, 
and  where  they  arc  aleo  preserved,  when  formed^  being  disposed 
in  some  regular  order ;  which  order  I  conceive  to  be  principally^ 
thai  according  to  whicli  they  ore  formed ;  that  being  first  in 
order  that  is  first  formed^  and  that  next  which  is  next ;  and  so 
on  continually  by  succession,  from  the  time  of  our  birtli  to  the 
time  of  oiu'  death.  So  tlint  there  la^  as  it  were,  a  continued 
tko/in  of  idem  coiJed  up  in  the  repofiitorj*  of  the  brain,  the  first 
end  of  whicli  is  farthest  removed  from  the  centre^  or  seat  of 
the  soul  J  where  the  ideas  are  formed,  and  the  other  end  is 
always  at  the  centre^  being  the  last  idea  formed,  which  is 
always  the  moment  present  when  considered.  And,  thereforej 
according  ns  there  are  a  greater  number  of  these  ideas  between 
the  present  sensation  or  thought  in  the  centrej  and  any  other, 
the  more  is  the  soul  □pprehensive  of  the  time  interposed/' 

To  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  strong  bsDt  of  Hooke's 
genius  towards  tueclmnics,  and  who  recollect  that  from  his 
childhood  the  art  of  watch-maktJi^  was;  one  of  liis  favourite 
studies/  it  may  be  amuBing  to  combine,  with  the  forej^oing  ex- 
extract,  a  remark  which  occurs  more  than  once  in  the  works  of 
Lord  Bacon :  When  men  of  confined  scientific  ptxrsuits  after- 
wards hcttike  themselves  to  pliilosophy,  and  to  general  contem- 
plations, they  are  apt  to  wrest  and  corrupt  them  with  their 
former  conceits/'— Nor  is  Hooke  the  only  writer  of  note  since 
Bacons  time  who  has  exemplified  the  truth  of  tliis  maxim. 
Another  illnstratio[i  of  it,  still  more  closely  connected  with  the 
subject  of  tills  Essay,  occurs  in  a  profound  mathematical  work 
(entitled  IJarmonks)  by  Dr.  Smith  of  Cambridge,  I  shall 
quote  the  passage  I  allude  to  in  the  author's  words,  as  it  con- 
tains (independently  of  its  reference  to  my  present  puriKJse)  a 
curious  hint  towards  a  physiological  theory  of  the  mind, 
founded  on  the  very  same  hypothesis  wluch  was  afterwards 
*  8«e  the  Accoutit  of  hie  Life. 
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adopted  by  Hartley. — "  Witli  a  view  to  Houie  other  inquiries,  I 
will  conclude  with  the  following  ob.'^ervations :  That  as  almost 
all  sorts  of  substances  are  perpetually  subject  to  very  niiiintc 
vibratory  motions,  and  all  our  senses  and  faculties  seem  chiefly 
to  depend  upon  such  motions  excited  in  the  proj)er  organs, 
either  by  outward  objects,  or  the  powers  of  the  will,  there  is 
reason  to  expect  that  the  theory  of  vibrcUiona  here  given  will 
not  prove  useless  in  promoting  the  philosoi)hy  of  other  things 
besides  musical  sounds."^ 

Among  modern  philosophers,  however,  I  am  acquainted  with 
none  to  whom  Bacon's  aphorism  applies  with  nearly  so  great 
force,  as  to  the  ingenious  physician  whose  hj'pothesis,  concern- 
ing the  materialitij  of  ideas,  has  led  me  insensibly  into  these 
reflections.  The  influence  of  his  medical  and  obstetric  occupa- 
tions on  his  habits  of  thinking,  may  be  traced  in  almost  every 
page  of  his  works,  both  philosophical  and  poetical ; — not  only 
in  the  physiological  language  in  which  he  uniformly  descril)e8 
our  mental  operations,  but  even  in  his  detached  theories  upon 
the  various  incidental  questions  which  he  has  started.  It  is 
sufficient  to  mention,  as  instances,  his  account  of  the  mechani- 
cal process  by  which  the  human  countenance  is  first  moulded 
into  a  smile  ; — and  his  theory  of  beautiful  forms,  deduced  from 
the  pleasurable  sensations,  associated  by  an  infant  with  tho 
bosom  of  its  nurse.  The  enthusiastic  i>raise  which  he  bestows 
on  a  conjecture  of  Mr.  Hume's,  that  "  the  world  may  i)Ossil)ly 
have  been  generated  rather  than  created,"^  is  perhaps  exi)lica- 
ble,  in  part,  on  the  same  principle. 


*  See  Harmonira,  printed  at  Cuni- 
bridgc  in  1749.  Tho  preface  i.s  dated 
in  1748.  [This  quotation  from  the 
learned  author  of  tho  ffarmonics,  rocalls 
to  memory  what  Cicero  has  eiiid  of 
AnHtoxenuR,  the  musician  and  philono- 
pher^  who  attempted  to  explain  the 
nature  of  the  soul  by  comparinj^  it  to  o 
Harmony.  "  Zononi  Stoico  animus  ignis 
videtur.  .  .  .  Proxime  autem  Aris- 
toxcnns  Mnsieus,  idemque  Philosophus, 
ipsius  corporis  intentioneni  quandam, 
velutin  cantu  et  fidihun,  quae  Harmonia 
dicitnr,  sic  ex  corporis  totius  natura  et 


fif^fa  varios  motus  cieri  tanqnam  in 
cantu  BonoR.  Hic  An  ARTiFiriosuo  non 
RKCEfwiT." — Twc.  ]>inp.  lib.  i.J  [c.  10. 
So  Sir  John  Davis  in  his  poem,  (hi 
the  Immortality  of  the  Soul : — 

"  Musician*  think  our  louli  are  karrmmifs  ; 
Ph}fsiciaHM  hold  that  they  complexions  Im,"  ke. 

But  the  general  observation,  of  the  pro- 
fessional bias,  is  nmde  by  Aristotle,  as  I 
recollert,  in  the  first  b(mk  of  the  De 
Anima,  and  illustrated  at  length  by  Phi- 
loponus  or  Ammonius  Ilermias. — Ed^ 

•  See  Zoonomia,  vol.  ii.  p.  247, 
3d  edit — [A  thought  somewhat  similar 
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Tlie  propensity  vvliicli  all  men  have  to  explain  the  intellee- 
tiial  phenomena,  by  analogies  borrowed  irom  the  Material 
W^orldj  has  its  origin  in  an  error,  differing  from  that  whieli 
misled  Hooke  and  Darwirtj  ouly  m  this,  that  the  latter  being 
the  natural  resnlt  of  the  tavonritej  or  of  the  professional  habits 
of  the  individual,  assumes  as  laany  different  shapes  as  the  pur- 
suits of  mankind  ;  whereas  the  former  hanng  its  root  in  the 
coiBitiou  prhiciplcs  and  common  circumstances  of  the  human 
raeej  may  be  exjjected  to  exert  its  influence  on  the  theories  of 
phitoRopherSj  in  every  country  and  in  every  age.  The  one  pre- 
judice would  have  been  classed  by  Bacon  with  the  tdola  specm^ 
the  other  with  the  idola  irihm. 

But  I  must  not  enlarge  farther  on  systems  which,  whatever 
may  have  been  the  views  of  their  authors,  have  obviously  no 
logical  connexion  with  the  problera  relating  to  the  mnrces  of 
our  ideas;  a  problem  which  (as  I  have  repeatedly  observed)  is 
to  be  solved,  not  by  any  hjpoihmis  concerning  the  nature  of 
Mindj  but  by  an  aj>poal  to  the  phenomena  of  thouglit^  and  by 
an  accnrat^B  analysis  of  the  objects  of  our  knowdedge.  On  these 
grounds  our  attention  is  natnrally  attracted  to  a  new  and  very 
interesting  class  of  facts,  which  have  been  accumulated  of  late 
with  extraordinary  industry,  ae  an  inductive  demonstration  of 
the  justness  of  those  principles  which  I  have  been  endeavouring 
to  controvert ;  and  which  have  been  recommended  to  public 
notice  (in  one  instance  at  least)  by  a  much  more  splendid  dis- 
play of  learning  and  genius,  than  has  been  yet  exhibited  by 
any  of  our  metaphysical  physiologists.  I  allude  to  tlie  philo- 
logical researches  of  Mr.  Home  Tooke. 

Before^  however,  I  enter  upon  any  discussions  concerning  the 
inferences  which  these  researches  have  been  supposed  to  autho- 
rise, it  is  necessary  for  me  to  take  a  pretty  wide  compass,  by 
premising  some  general  observationSj  the  scope  of  which,  I  am 
afraid,  it  may  be  difficult  for  my  readers,  at  first  view,  to  con- 
nect with  the  inquiries  in  which  we  have  been  hitherto  engaged. 
1  shall  state,  therefore,  the  whole  of  my  argument  at  onee^  as 
clearly  and  fully  as  I  can,  in  a  separate  Essay. 

18  to  be  found  in  Dr.  Henry  More 'a  of  ibe  world  are  not  meclianicAlf  but 
Dimnt  Di&loffim: — *'  The  prinianlijils     sperraatical  or  vital.**] 


ESSAY  FIFTH. 

ON  TflJfi  TENDENCY  OF  SOME  LATE  rHILOLOGlCAL  SPECULATIONS. 

CHAPTER  I. 

In  carrying  back  our  thoughts  to  the  infuucy  of  a  cultivated 
UiDguagCj  a  difficulty  occurs,  which,  however  obviously  it  may 
seem  to  present  itself,  I  do  not  recollect  to  have  seen  tjiken 
notice  of  by  any  writer  on  the  Human  Miud ;  and  which,  as  it 
leads  the  attention  to  various  questions  closely  connected  with 
the  main  design  of  this  volume,  as  well  as  with  the  particular 
discussion  which  has  been  hist  under  our  review,  I  shall  point 
out  and  illustrate  at  some  length. 

In  the  case  of  objects  which  fall  mider  the  cognizance  of  any 
of  our  external  senses,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  the  origin  of  the 
different  classes  of  words  composing  a  conventional  dialect ;  to 
conceive,  for  example,  that  two  savages  should  agree  to  call 
this  animal  a  Horse,  and  that  tree  an  Oak,  But,  in  words 
relating  to  things  intellectual  and  moral,  in  what  manner  was 
the  conventional  connexion  at  first  established  between  the  sign 
and  the  thing  signified  ?  In  what  manner  (to  take  one  of  the 
simplest  instances)  was  it  settled,  that  the  name  of  imagination 
should  be  given  to  one  operation  of  the  mind ;  that  of  recoUec- 
tion  to  a  second  ;  that  of  deliberation  to  a  third ;  that  of  mga- 
city,  or  foresiglU^  to  a  fourth  ?  Or,  supposing  the  use  of  these 
words  to  be  once  introduced,  how  was  their  meaning  to  be 
explained  to  a  novice,  altogether  unaccustomed  to  think  upon 
such  subjects. 

1.  In  answer  to  this  question,  it  is  to  be  observed,  in  the  first 
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place,  tlmt  the  meaniEg  of  many  wordis,  of  wliich  it  is  impos- 
Bible  ta  exliibit  any  sensible  prototype^^j  is  gradually  collected 
by  a  species  of  inducitony  which  is  more  or  less  successfully 
conducted  by  diiferent  individualsj  accerdhig  to  tbe  degree  of 
their  attention  and  judgment.  The  counexion  in  which  an 
unknown  term  stands  in  relation  to  the  other  words  combined 
.  with  it  in  the  Banio  sentencej  often  affurds  a  key  for  ite  explana- 
tion in  that  particular  instance;  and  m  proportion  as  such 
instances  arc  mnlti plied  in  the  writings  and  conversation  of 
men  well  acquainted  with  propriety  of  speech,  the  meanB  are 
afforded  of  a  progrcB^ive  approximation  towards  its  precise 
import*  A  familiar  illustration  of  this  process  presents  itself 
in  the  expedient  which  a  reader  naturally  employs  for  de- 
cypliering  the  meaning  of  an  unknown  word  in  a  foreign 
language^  when  ho  happens  not  to  have  a  dictionary  at  hand. 
The  first  sentence  where  the  word  occurs  affords,  it  is  probable, 
sufficient  foundation  for  a  vague  conjectuit!  concerning  the 
notion  annexed  to  it  by  the  author ;  some  idea  or  other  being 
necessarily  saihstituted  in  its  place^  in  order  to  make  the  pas- 
sage at  all  intelligible.  The  next  sentence  where  it  is  itivolved 
renders  this  conjecture  a  little  more  definite ;  a  third  sentence 
contracts  the  field  of  doubt  within  still  narrower  limits ;  till,  at 
length,  a  movQ  extensive  induction  fixes  completely  the  signifi- 
cation we  are  in  quefit  of,  There  cannot  be  a  douht^  I  appre- 
hend, that  it  is  in  some  such  way  a^^  thisj  that  children  slowly 
and  imperceptibly  enter  into  the  abstract  and  complex  notions 
annexed  to  nnmberless  words  in  their  mother  tongue^  of  which 
we  should  find  it  difficult  or  impossible  to  convey  the  sense  by 
formal  definitions,^ 

2.  The  strong  tendency  of  the  mind  to  express  itself  meta- 
phoricallyj  or  annlogicallyj  on  all  abstract  subjectSj  supplies 
another  help  to  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  language*  The 
}>revalence  of  this  tendency  among  rude  nations  lias  been  often 


•  Eenix  tW  logicul  utility  of  meta- 
phjtticiil  jjnrsnits  hi  tminmg  tW  miiid 

these  judnctivo  prfiLPHRuM^  &<i  eescn- 
tiully  coimi-dt^d  mth  fucckhm  in  th' 


Mm  of  liuiguAgne,  and^  of  conEequcnce, 
witli  nccnmcjf  of  reiifJOiimg,  in  all  tlic 
vimuiiis  t.ui|*li>vments     ihn  mtclJectuid 


m 
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remarked ;  and  has  been  commonly  accounted  for,  partly  from 
the  warmth  of  imagination  supposed  to  be  peculiarly  charac- 
teristical  of  savages,  and  partly  from  the  imperfections  of  their 
scanty  vocabularies.  The  truth,  however,  is,  that  the  same 
disposition  is  exhibited  by  man  in  every  stage  of  his  progress ; 
prompting  him  uniformly,  whenever  the  enlargement  of  his 
knowledge  requires  the  use  of  a  new  word  for  the  communica- 
tion of  his  meaning,  instead  of  coining  at  once  a  sound  alto- 
gether arbitrary,  to  assist,  as  far  as  possible,  the  ai)prehension 
of  his  hearers,  either  by  the  hapi)y  employment  of  some  olit 
word  in  a  metaphorical  sense,  or  by  grafting  etymologically  on 
some  well-known  stock,  a  new  derivative^  significant  to  his 
own  fancy  of  the  thought  he  wishes  to  impart. 

To  this  bias  of  the  mind  to  enrich  language,  rather  by  a 
modification  of  old  materials,  than  by  the  creation  of  new  ones, 
it  is  owing  that  the  number  of  primitive  or  radical  words,  in  a 
cultivated  tongue,  bears  so  small  a  proportion  to  the  whole 
amount  of  its  vocabulary.  In  an  original  hmguage,  such  as 
the  Greek,  the  truth  of  this  remark  may  be  easily  verifietl ; 
and,  accordingly,  it  is  asserted  by  Mr.  Smith,  that  the  number 
of  its  primitives  does  not  exceed  three  hundred.^  In  the  com- 
pound languages  now  spoken  in  Europe,  it  is  a  much  more 
difficult  task  to  establish  the  fact ;  but  an  irresistible  j)resump- 
tion  in  its  favour  arises  from  this  circumstance, — That  all  who 
have  turned  their  attention  of  late,  hi  this  island,  to  the  study 
of  etymology,  are  imi)re88ed  with  a  deep  and  increasing  con- 
viction, founded  on  the  discoveries  which  have  been  already 
made,  that  this  branch  of  learning  is  still  in  its  infancy ;  and 
that  the  roots  of  an  immense  variety  of  words,  commonly  sup- 
I)Oseil  to  be  genuine  radiccda^  may  be  traced,  in  a  satisfactory 
manner,  to  the  Saxon  or  to  the  Icelandic.  The  delight  which 
all  men,  however  unlettered,  take  in  indulging  their  crude  con- 
jectures on  the  etymological  questions  which  are  occasionally 
started  in  conversation,  is  founded  on  the  same  circumstance ; 
— their  experimental  knowledge  of  the  difficulty  of  intnxlucing 
into  popular  siK'ech  a  new  sound,  entirely  arbitrary  in  its 

*  St.'c  tlu.*  DUaerUUion  on  f^tuujnarfc  aimexc<l  to  ihu  Theory  of  MttntI  Sf'ntimvnts. 
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gelcction,  imd  coined  out  of  materials  uneiiiployed  before. 
Another  iUustnitioii  of  ihm  occurs  in  the  reluctance  with  which 
we  adopt  the  idiomatical  turns  of  exprassioa  in  a  foreign 
tongue,  or  even  the  cant  words  and  phrases  whichj  from  time 
to  time,  are  springing  up  in  our  own,  till  we  have  succeeded  in 
formiug  some  theory  or  coujecture  to  reconcile  the  apparent 
anomaly  with  the  ordinary  laws  of  human  thought. 

The  view  of  the  suhject,  however,  to  which  I  must  confine 
uiysclf  in  this  Essay,  has  a  reference  to  those  words  alone 
which,  in  the  progi-ess  of  phiIoso[jhical  refinement,  are  intro- 
duced to  estpresB  abstract  and  complex  notionSj  or  to  char* 
acteme  the  faculties  and  operations  of  the  thinking  and  sentient 
principle  within  us.  That  such  words  should  all  be  borrowed 
from  things  sensible  and  famihar,  was  not  only  the  natural 
consequence  of  om*  Perceptive  Powers  ha\dng  been  long  and 
inoessautly  exercised^  before  reflection  began  to  awaken  to  its 
appropriate  objects,  but  was  an  expedient  indispensably  neces- 
»sary  towards  a  successful  communication  of  the  thoughts  which 
were  to  ho  conveyed.  This  last  remark,  which  I  have  already 
slightly  hinted  at,  and  w^hich  led  me  into  the  short  digreasiou 
which  has,  for  a  few  moments,  diverted  my  attention  to  some 
collateral  topics,  will  require  a  more  ample  illustration. 

I  have  stated  the  difficulty  attending  the  origin  of  words 
expressive  of  things  which  do  not  fall  under  the  cognizance  of 
any  of  our  senses ;  and  I  have  also  remarked  the  disposition 
of  the  Mind,  ou  such  occasions,  to  have  recourse  to  metaphors 
borrowed  from  the  Material  World.  It  is  in  this  proneness  of 
the  fancy  to  employ  analogical  language,  in  order  to  express 
notions  purely  intclloctual,  that  a  provision  seems  to  have  been 
made  by  nature,  for  an  Intercourse  between  difierent  Mindsj 
concerning  thiiig!^  al>stracted  from  Matter ;  inasmuch  as  the 
very  same  circiuostances  which  open  an  easier  vent  to  the 
utterance  of  the  speaker,  must  necessarily  contribute  pow^erfully 
(by  wlaat  Lord  Bacon  would  have  called  the  absvimo  mjiniti) 
to  aaeist  and  prompt  tlie  apprehension  of  the  hearer.  The 
moment  that  the  terms  atteniion^  imaginaiion,  abstrajdion^ 
soffacii^j  foresiffhi^  j^meira^^      acukm&s,  incUnafwit,  aversion, 
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deliberation^  are  pronounced,  a  great  step  towards  their  inter- 
pretation is  made  in  the  mind  of  every  person  of  common  un- 
derstanding; and  although  this  analogical  reference  to  the 
Material  World  adds  greatly  to  the  difficulty  of  analyzing, 
with  philosophical  rigour,  the  various  faculties  and  principles 
of  our  nature,  yet  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  it  facilitates,  to  a 
wonderful  degree,  the  mutual  communications  of  mankind 
concerning  them,  in  so  far  as  such  communications  are  neces- 
sary in  the  ordinary  business  of  life.  Even  to  the  philosopher 
himself,  it  is  probably,  in  the  first  instance,  indispensably  requi- 
site, as  a  preparation  for  a  more  accurate  survey  of  the  Mind. 
It.  serves,  at  least,  to  circumscribe  the  field  of  his  attention 
within  such  narrow  limits,  as  may  enable  him,  vrith  greater 
ease,  to  subject  it  to  the  examination  of  the  power  of  reflection  ; 
and,  in  this  way,  renders  fancy  subservient  to  the  ultimate  cor- 
rection of  her  own  illusions. — [The  foregoing  remarks  may 
serve  as  a  comment  on  the  following  passage  in  Locke :  Men, 
to  give  names  which  might  make  known  to  others  any  operations 
they  felt  in  themselves,  or  any  other  idea  which  came  not  under 
their  senses,  were  fain  to  borrow  words  from  ordinary  known 
ideas  of  sensation,  by  that  means  to  make  others  the  more 
easily  to  conceive  those  oi)erations  which  they  experimented  in 
themselves,  which  made  no  outward  sensible  appearances."] 

And  here,  I  cannot  help  pausing  a  little,  to  remark  how  much 
more  imperfect  language  is,  than  is  commonly  supposed,  when 
considcretl  as  an  organ  of  mental  intercourse.  We  speak  of 
communicating,  by  means  of  words,  our  ideas  and  our  feelings 
to  others;  and  we  seldom  reflect  sufficiently  on  the  latitude 
with  which  this  metaphorical  phrase  ought  to  be  imdcrstood.* 
Even  in  conversing  on  the  i)laine8t  and  most  familiar  subjects, 
liowevcr  full  and  circumstantial  our  statements  may  be,  the 
words  which  we  employ,  if  examined  with  accuracy,  will  1x5 
found  to  do  nothing  more  than  to  suggest  hirUs  to  our  hearers, 
leaving  by  far  the  principal  part  of  the  process  of  interpretation 
to  be  performed  by  the  Mind  itself.    In  this  resjKJct,  tlie  effect 

^Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  [vol.  i.]  pp.  405,  496,  3<l  edit.  [Works, 
vol.  ii.  p.  107.] 
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of  tvonh  bears  eome  resetnblanco  to  the  stimuhts  given  to  the 
memory  and  imagiiiatioHj  by  an  outline  or  a  shadow^  exliibititig 
tlie  profile  of  a  cotrntenance  familiar  to  the  Eye.  The  mo^t 
miriiite  uarrati^'es,  accordingly,  arc  by  iio  means^  in  every  in- 
fitaacCj  the  most  intelligible  aad  eatisfactory ;  aa  the  most 
faithful  copies  after  nature  do  not  always  form  the  bet^t  por- 
traits. In  both  casca,  tho  skiU  of  the  artist  consista  in  a  happy 
selection  of  particulars,  which  are  expressive  or  significant 

Language/'  it  is  cunimoidy  said^  is  the  express  image  of 
thought  f — ami  that  it  may  be  miH  with  sufficient  propriety  to 
be  so^  I  do  not  dispute,  when  the  meaning  of  the  propcisition  is 
fully  explained.  The  mode  of  expression,  however,  it  ought 
to  be  rememheredj  is  figurative ;  and,  therefore^  when  the  pro* 
j^K)sition  is  assumed  as  a  principle  of  reasonings  it  must  not  bo 
rigorously  or  literally  interpreted.  This  liaa  too  often  been 
overlooked  by  writers  on  tho  Human  Mind.  Even  Dr.  Keid 
himself,  cautious  as  he  is  in  generalj  with  respect  to  I  he  ground 
on  which  he  is  to  build,  has  repeatedly  appealed  to  this  maxim, 
without  any  qualification  whatsoever;  and,  by  thus  adopting 
it,  agreeably  to  its  letter,  rather  tliaa  to  its  spirit,  has  been  led, 
in  various  iuBtances,  to  lay  greater  stress  on  the  stTuctmH?  of 
sjx'ecli,  than  (in  my  opinion)  it  can  always  bear  in  a  philosophical 
tixgumcnt* 

As  a  neceasaiy  consequence  of  this  assumption,  it  has  been, 
not  uuuaturally,  inferred  hy  logicianB,  that  every  word,  vvliich 
is  not  wholly  useless  in  the  vocabulary,  is  the  sign  of  an  idea; 
mA  that  these  ideas  (which  the  conunon  systems  lead  us  to 
consider  ns  the  representatives  of  ikinf}s)  are  the  immediate 
instruments,  or  (if  I  may  be  allowed  such  a  phrase)  the  intein 
leciiad  tools  with  winch  the  Mind  carries  on  the  of>eration  of 
thinking.  In  reading,  for  example,  the  cnuuciation  of  a  pro- 
position, we  are  apt  to  fancy  that  for  et^ejy  word  contained  in  it 
there  is  an  idea  presented  to  the  understanding ;  from  the  com- 
bination and  comparison  of  which  ideas^  results  that  aet  of  tho 
mind  called  judgment  So  ditferent  is  all  this  from  tlie  fa^t, 
that  our  words,  when  examined  separately,  are  often  m  com- 
pletely insigtuficant  as  the  lellc  rs  <jf  which  they  ai'e  composed  v 
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deriving  their  meaning  solely  from  the  connexion,  or  relation, 
in  which  they  stand  to  others.  Of  tliis,  a  very  obvious  example 
occurs,  in  the  case  of  terms  which  have  a  variety  of  accepta- 
tions, and  of  which  the  import,  in  every  particular  application, 
must  1)0  collected  from  the  whole  sentence  of  which  they  form 
a  i)art.  When  I  consult  Johnson's  Dictionary^  I  find  many 
words  of  which  he  has  enumerated  forty,  fifty,  or  even  sixty 
different  significations ;  and,  after  all  the  pains  he  has  taken 
to  distinguish  these  from  each  other,  I  am  frequently  at  a  loss 
how  to  avail  myself  of  his  definitions.  Yet,  when  a  word  of 
this  kind  occurs  to  me  in  a  book,  or  even  when  I  hear  it  pro- 
nounced in  the  rapidity  of  discourse,  I  at  once  select,  without 
the  slightest  effort  of  conscious  thought,  the  precise  meaning 
which  it  was  intended  to  convey.  How  is  this  to  be  explained 
but  by  the  light  thrown  upon  the  problematical  term  by  the 
general  import  of  the  sentence  ? — a  species  of  interpretation 
easily  conceivable,  where  I  have  leisiu-e  to  study  the  context 
deliberately ;  but  which,  in  the  circumstances  I  have  now  sup- 
posed, implies  a  quickness  in  the  exercise  of  the  intellectual 
powers,  which,  the  more  it  is  examined,  will  apjKjar  the  more 
astonishing.  It  is  constant  habit  alone  that  keeps  these  intel- 
lectual processes  out  of  view; — giving  to  the  mind  such  a 
celerity  in  its  operations,  as  eludes  the  utmost  vigilance  of  our 
attention ;  and  exhibiting  to  the  eyes  of  common  observers,  the 
use  of  speech,  as  a  much  simpler,  and  less  curious  phenomenon, 
than  it  is  in  reality. 

A  still  more  palpable  illustration  of  the  same  remark  presents 
itself,  when  the  language  we  listen  to  admits  of  such  transposi- 
tions in  the  arrangement  of  words  as  are  familiar  to  us  in  the 
Latin.  In  such  cases,  the  artificial  structure  of  the  discourse 
suspends,  in  a  great  measure,  our  conjectures  about  the  sense, 
till,  at  the  close  of  the  period,  the  verb,  in  the  very  instant  of  its 
utterance,  unriddles  the  (enigma.  Previous  to  this,  the  former 
words  and  i)hra8es  resemble  those  detached  and  unmeaning 
patches  of  different  colours,  which  compose  what  opticians  call 
an  annmorphosia  ;  while  the  effect  of  the  rerft,  at  the  end,  may 
l)C  comimroil  to  llmt  of  the  mirror  by  which  the  anamorphmH 
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in  rti/hrmed^  lunX  winch  couibincB  these  apparently  fortuitoua 
materiak  into  a  beautiful  portrait  or  kud»ea[>e. 

In  instances  of  this  sort^  it  will  be  generally  foinidj  upon  m 
iuecurate  examination,  that  the  intellectual  actj  as  far  as  we  are 
able  to  trace  it^  is  altogether  simple,  and  incapable  of  analysis ; 
and  that  the  elements  into  which  we  fktter  ourselves  we  have 
reeolved  itj  are  nothing  more  than  the  grammatical  eletnents  of 
speech; — the  logical  doctrine  about  ihe  compan^mi  of  idem 
bearing  a  much  closer  affinity  to  the  task  of  a  echool-boy  in 
parsing  his  lesson,  than  to  the  researches  of  pldlosopherSj  able 
to  form  a  just  conceptiou  of  the  myster}^  to  be  explained* 

These  observations  are  general,  and  apply  to  every  case  in 
which  language  is  employed*  When  the  subject,  however,  tu 
which  it  relates,  involves  notions  whicli  arc  abstract  and  com- 
[ilex,  the  process  of  iuterpretation  becomes  nnicli  more  compli- 
cated  and  curious;  involving,  at  every  step,  that  species  of 
mental  induction  which  I  have  already  endeavoured  to  describe. 
In  reading,  accordiugly,  the  most  persiiicuous  discussions,  in 
which  8uch  notions  fonn  the  subject  of  the  argument,  little  in- 
struction is  receivctl,  till  we  have  made  the  reasonmgs  our  mm^ 
by  revolving  the  steps  again  and  again  in  our  thoughts,  The 
fact  is,  that,  in  cases  of  this  sort,  the  tunction  of  language  is 
not  so  much  to  convet^  knowledge  (according  to  the  common 
phrase)  from  one  mind  to  anotherj  as  to  bring  two  minds  into 
(he  same  train  of  tlmikiiuj  ;  and  to  confine  them,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  to  the  same  track.  Many  authors  have  spoken  of  tlie 
wonderful  mechanimn  of  sjyeech  ;  but  uone  has  hitherto  attended 
to  the  far  more  w^onderful  me^^hanimi  which  it  puts  into  action 
boliind  the  scene, 

Tlie  speculations  of  Mr,  Home  Tooke  (whatever  tlie  concln- 
sious  were  to  which  he  meant  them  to  be  subservient)  aiford^  in 
every  page,  illustmtious  of  these  hints,  by  showing  how  imper- 
fect and  disjointed  a  thing  speech  must  have  been  in  its  infant 
statp,  prior  to  the  development  of  those  various  componefd  f  >ar^^<, 
wliich  now  appear  to  be  essential  to  its  existence.  But  on 
this  particular  view  of  the  subject  I  do  not  mean  to  enlarge  at 
]!resent» 


CHAPTER  11. 


If  the  different  considerationH,  stated  in  the  preceding  chap- 
ter, be  carefully  combined  together,  it  will  not  appear  surprising 
that,  in  the  judgment  of  a  great  majority  of  individuals,  the 
common  analogical  phraseology  concerning  the  mind  should  be 
mistaken  for  its  genuine  philosophical  theory.  It  is  only  by 
the  patient  and  persevering  exercise  of  Reflection  on  the  sub- 
jects of  Consciousness,  that  this  popular  prejudice  can  be  gra- 
dually surmounted.  In  proportion  as  the  thing  typified  grows 
familiar  to  the  thoughts,  the  metaphor  will  lose  its  influence  on 
the  fancy ;  and  while  the  signs  we  employ  continue  to  discover, 
by  their  etymology,  their  historical  origin,  they  will  be  rendered, 
by  long  and  accurate  use,  virtually  equivalent  to  literal  and  8i)e- 
cific  appellations.  A  thousand  instances,  perfectly  analogous  to 
this,  might  be  easily  produced  from  the  figurative  words  and 
phrases  which  occur  every  moment  in  ordinary  conversation. 
They  who  are  acquainted  with  Warburton's  account  of  the  na- 
tural progress  of  writing,  from  hieroglyphics  to  apparently  arbi- 
trary characters,  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  similarity 
between  the  history  of  this  art,  as  traced  by  him,  and  the  gradual 
process  by  which  metaphorical  terms  come  to  be  stripped  of 
that  literal  import  which,  at  first,  pointed  them  out  to  the 
selection  of  our  rude  progenitors.  Till  this  process  be  com- 
pleted, with  respect  to  the  words  denoting  the  powers  and  ope- 
rations of  the  understanding,  it  is  vain  to  expect  any  success  in 
our  inductive  researches  concerning  the  principles  of  the  human 
frame. 

In  thus  objecting  to  metaphorical  expressions,  as  solid  data 
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for  our  concluBions  in  tlie  science  of  Mi  ad,  I  would  not  l>c 
uiideretood  represent  them  as  of  no  use  to  the  specidativc 
inquii-en  To  those  who  delight  to  ti^ce  the  hiatorj  of  lan- 
guage, it  may,  undoubti^dly^  form  an  intcrcstingj  and  not  un- 
profitable employment,  to  examine  the  circurastaiices  hy  wliich 
they  were  originally  suggested,  and  the  causes  which  may  have 
(hv^rsified  them  in  the  case  of  difterent  nations.  To  the  philo- 
h^ger  it  may  also  aflford  an  amusing  and  harmless  gratification 
(by  tracing,  to  their  unlmown  roota^  in  some  obscure  and 
remote  dialects^  those  words  which,  in  his  mother  tongucj  gene- 
rally pass  for  primitives)  to  .nhev?,  that  even  tlie  terms  which 
denote  our  most  refined  and  abstracted  thcjughtsj  were  borrowed 
originally  from  some  object  of  external  perception.  Thi»j  in- 
deetl,  is  nothing  more  than  what  tlie  considerations  already 
statx^d  woidd  have  inclined  us  to  expect  a  priori ;  and  which, 
how  much  soever  it  may  aatonish  those  who  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  confine  their  studies  to  grammar  alone,  must  strike 
every  phtlosopherj  as  the  natural  and  necessary  consequence  of 
that  progressive  order  in  wliich  the  mind  becomes  acquainted 
with  the  different  objects  of  its  knowledge,  and  of  those  general 
laws  which  govern  human  thought  iu  the  employment  of  arbi- 
trary eigua  While  the  philologer,  however,  is  engaged  in 
these  captivating  researches,  it  is  highly  necessary  to  remind 
hinij  from  time  to  time,  that  hia  dwcovenes  belong  to  tlie  same 
branch  of  literature  with  that  which  furnishes  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  materials'  in  our  common  lexicons  and  etymological 
dictionaries ; — that  after  he  has  told  us  (for  exnmple)  that  iTm- 
ghmtitm  is  borrowed  from  an  optical  image^  and  acideneM 
from  a  Iiatiu  word,  denoting  the  sharpness  of  a  material  in- 
strumentj  w^e  are  no  more  advanced  in  studying  the  theory  of 
the  human  iTitellectj  than  we  siiould  be  in  our  specidations  con- 
cerning the  functions  of  moneyj  or  the  pohtical  eff'ects  of  the 
national  debt,  by  learning  fi*om  Latin  etymologists,  that  the 
word  pemnia  and  the  phrase  ws  aliennm  had  both  a  reference, 
in  their  first  origin,  to  certain  circumstances  in  the  early  state, 
of  Roman  manners.' 

'  See  Nok*  p. 
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From  these  slight  hints,  considered  in  their  connexion  with 
the  subject  which  introduced  them,  some  of  my  readers  must 
have  anticipated  the  use  of  them  I  intend  to  make,  in  prosecut- 
ing the  argument  concerning  the  Origin  of  Human  Knowledge. 
To  those,  however,  who  have  not  read  Mr.  Tooke's  work,  or 
who,  in  reading  it,  have  not  been  aware  of  the  very  subtile  and 
refined  train  of  thinking  which  latently  connects  his  seemingly 
desultory  etymologies,  it  may  be  useful  for  me  to  select  one  or 
two  examples,  where  Mr.  Tooke  himself  has  been  at  pains  to 
illustrate  the  practical  ai)plication,  of  which  he  conceived  his 
discoveries  to  be  susceptible  to  philosophical  discussions.  This 
is  the  more  necessary,  that,  in  general,  he  seems  purposely  to 
have  confined  himself  to  the  statement  of  premises,  without 
pointing  out  (except  by  imi)lication  or  innuendo)  the  purposes 
to  which  he  means  them  to  be  applieil ; — ^a  mode  of  writing,  I 
must  beg  leave  to  observe,  which,  by  throwing  an  air  of  my- 
stery over  his  tooX  design,  and  by  amusing  the  imagination 
with  the  prospect  of  some  wonderful  secret  afterwards  to  bo 
revealed,  lias  given  to  his  truly  learned  and  original  disquisi- 
tions, a  degree  of  celebrity  among  the  smattcrcrs  of  science, 
which  they  would  never  have  acquired,  if  stated  concisely  and 
systematically  in  a  didactic  form. 

"  Right  is  no  other  tlian  Rect-i/wi  (regitam)^  the  past  par- 
tici[)le  of  the  Latin  verb  regerc.  In  the  same  manner,  our 
Etiglish  verb  just  is  the  past  participle  of  the  verb/wfterc. 

Thus,  when  a  man  demands  his  right  he  ajsks  only  that 
which  it  is  ordered  he  sliall  liave. 

"  A  RIGHT  conduct  is,  that  which  is  ordered. 

"  A  right  reckoning  is,  that  wliich  is  ordered. 

"  A  right  line  is,  that  which  is  ordered  or  directed — (not  a 
random  extension,  but)  the  shortest  distance  between  two 
{>ointa 

"  Tlie  RIGHT  road  is,  that  ordered  or  directed  to  be  pursued 
(for  the  object  you  have  in  view.) 

"  To  do  RIGHT  is,  to  do  that  which  is  ordered  to  l)e  done.* 

'  The  application  of  the  same  won!  to  tmh  of  conduct^  lias  obtained  in  OTcry 
denote  a  Btraight  line-f  and  moral  recti-     lungnagc  I  knuw ;  and  might,  I  think, 
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"  To  be  in  the  right  kj  to  be  in  such  dtuatbiis  or  circuni- 
Btancea  as  are  ordered. 

To  have  eight  or  law  on  one's  side  is,  to  bave  in  one's 
favour  that  winch  is  ordered  or  hid  down, 

A  RIGHT  and  just  action  is,  gucU  a  one  as  is  ordered  and 
commamkd, 

"  A  JUST  man  is,  such  as  he  is  commaftded  to  5«?, — qni  leg 
Juraque  servat, — who  observes  and  obeys  the  things  laid 
and  commanded,  .  *  . 

"  It  appears  to  me  highlj  improper  to  eay,  that  God  has 
RiOHTj  as  it  is  also  to  say,  that  God  is  just.  For  nothing  ut 
orderedj  directed^  or  commanded,  concerning  GoA  The  ex- 
pressions are  inapplicable  to  the  Deity ;  though  they  arc  com-, 
mon,  and  those  who  use  them  have  the  best  intentdons.  They 
are  applicable  only  to  men^  to  whom  alone  language  belongs, 
and  of  whose  sensations  only  words  are  the  representatives  to 
meOj  who  are,  by  naturCj  the  subjects  of  orders  and  commands^ 
and  whose  chief  merit  is  obedience," 

In  reply  to  the  objection,  that  according  to  this  doctrine 
cverjHbiiig  that  is  ordered  and  commnnded  is  right  and  jubt, 
Mr.  Tooke  not  only  admits  the  consequence,  but  considers  it  m 
an  identical  proposition. 

It  is  only  affirming,"  he  observes^  that  what  is  order^^ 
and  commcinded  is — ordered  and  commanded''^ 


b(3  satisfactorily  expkbcMl,  without 
foundujg  the  theory  of  morality  upon  a 
pliiloloipcul  jiOBtrum  conconiinjs;  pfint 
partidpUs.  Tho  followiug  pMsagt?  from 
the  A^em  ABferry  (which  must  rt^all 
to  e^reiy  memory  the  Imo  of  Hora^o^ 
EcUicet  Hi  poixem  Currck  iilgtw90trt  rtc- 
tum)  desorvea  to  be  quoted  at  ati  uddi- 
ti0Tial  proof  of  the  uuiversality  of  tho 
iHsociation  which  has  sugg^^ted  tbia 
metiiphor. 

"In  tho  beguiling  of  the  reign  ^  MqIt 
hnn  Mtiksoodj  seal  engraTcrj  cut  on 
fstcol,  ill  the  Roku  chameter,  1b«  name 
of  his  jHajEatjj  with  those  of  hh  preJe- 
ccaaora^  up  to  Timiir ;  nnd  after  that,  bo 


cut  (mother  in  the  Nuataleck  characteVi 
with  his  mf^jeuty'fl  natuc  alone.  For 
cvtjry thing  relative  to  Petitione,  another 
Benl  w&a  inade^  of  a  [9i!UiIcirc\i1ar  fonu. 
(  )o  oue  side  was — 

Heetitude  ii  the  mavti  t»f  pIc&BLdg  Gcid  : 
1  DifiTH  mw  mmj  <m*  lost  inanrnif^t  mftd* 

AfK^  Jkbtrrjf,  tdl .  i.  p.  67. 

*  It  must  not,  however,  he  conchided 
from  thi»  language^  that  Mr,  I'ookt'  ha« 
any  leaning  to  Hobbism.  On  the  con- 
trary, in  the  ficqu4jl  of  the  diacuBfiionj  ha 
lays  great  stregis  on  the  diBtitK-tinn  he- 
twfen  whflt  in  onlcred  by  Human  autho- 
rity, and  what  the  laws  of  onr  nattir 
teach  m  to  conaider  aa  order^  hy  Qod 
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With  regard  to  wrong,  he  observes  afterwards,  that  it  is 
the  past  participle  of  the  verb  to  wHng^  toringan^  torquere. 
The  word  answering  to  it  in  Italian  is  tor(o,  the  past  participle 
of  the  verb  torquere  ;  whence  the  French  also  have  tort.  It 
means  merely  uTung^  or  wrested  from  the  right,  or  ordered, 
line  of  conduct." 

Through  the  whole  of  this  passage,  Mr.  Tooke  evidently 
assumes,  as  a  principle,  that  in  order  to  ascertain  with  precision 
the  philosophical  import  of  any  word,  it  is  necessary  to  trace  its 
progress  historically  through  all  the  successive  meanings  which 
it  has  been  employed  to  convey,  from  the  moment  that  it  was 
first  introduced  into  our  language ;  or,  if  the  word  be  of  foreign 
,  growth,  that  we  should  prosecute  the  etymological  research,  till 
we  ascertain  the  literal  and  primitive  sense  of  the  root  from 
whence  it  sprung.  It  is  in  this  literal  and  primitive  sense 
alone,  that  according  to  him  a  philosopher  is  entitled  to  employ 
it,  even  in  the  present  advanced  state  of  science ;  and  whenever 
he  annexes  to  it  a  meaning  at  all  different,  he  imposes  equally 
on  himsc^lf  and  on  others.^  To  me,  on  the  contrary,  it  appears 
that  to  appeal  to  etymology  in  a  philo.  ophical  argument,  (ex- 
cepting, perhaps,  in  those  cases  where  the  word  itself  is  of 
philosophical  origin,)  is  altogether  nugatory,  and  can  serve,  at 
the  best,  to  throw  an  amusing  light  on  the  laws  which  regulate 
the  o|>erations  of  human  fancy.  In  the  present  instance,  Mr. 
Tooke  has  availed  himself  of  a  philological  hypothesis,  (the 
evidence  of  which  is  far  from  being  incontrovertible,)  to  decide, 
in  a  few  sentences,  and,  in  my  opinion,  to  decide  very  erron- 
eously, one  of  the  most  important  questions  connected  with  the 
theory  of  morals. 

I  shall  only  mention  another  example  in  which  Mr.  Tooke 

*  "  As  far  as  wo  know  uot  our  own  reasoning,  all  polities,  Unr,  morality, 

meaning;*'  as  far  "as  our  purposes  arc  and  divinity,  are  merely  metaphytie." 

not  en(lowe<l  with  words  to  make  them  For  what  reason,  I  must  beg  leave  to 

known     so  far  "  we  gabble  like  things  ask,  has  Mr.  Tooke  omittotl  matJiematics 

most  brutish." — "  But  the  importance  in  this  enumeration  of  the  diflcrcnt 

rises  higher,  when  we  reflect  upon  the  branches  of  ;/ir/ri/^/n/«/cr// science?  Upon 

application  of  words  to  metaphysics.  his  own  principle,  it  is  fully  as  well  en- 

And  when  T  say  metaphysics,  you  icill  title<l  to  a  i)lace  as  any  of  the  others. — 

be  pleased  to  remember,  that  all  general  Diversions  of  Parley,  part  ii.  p.  121. 

VOL.  v.  L 
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has  followed  out,  with  still  greater  intropitlity,  \m  geneiiil  priii* 
ciple  to  its  most  paradoxical  and  alarming  coiiseijucnces* 

"True,  as  we  now  write  it;  or  thew,  £Le  it  was  formerly 
written  ;  means  simply  and  merely,— that  which  is  trowep* 
And  instead  of  being  a  rare  commodity  u|>oia  eartli,  except  only 
in  words,  there  is  nothing  but  truth  in  the  world, 

"  That  every  man  in  his  communiaition  with  others,  shonld 
speak  that  which  he  troweth,  is  of  so  great  importance  to 
mankind,  that  it  ought  not  to  surprise  us,  if  we  find  the  most 
extravagant  praises  bestow^ed  upon  truth.  But  truth  sup- 
poses mankind;  for  n-hom,  and  bif  wkom^  alone  tlie  word  is 
formed,  and  to  whom  only  it  is  applical)Ie.  If  no  man,  m 
TRUTH,  There  is^  therefore,  no  snch  tiling  as  eternal,  inniiut- 
ablej  everlasting  truth  ;  unless  mankind,  j^uck  m  thet/  are  ai 
pt^sent^  he  also  etemalj  immntable,  aiul  everlasting:"^ 

But  what  connexion,  it  may  be  asked,  have  these  quotations 
with  the  question  about  the  Origin  of  Himian  Knowledge  ? 
The  answer  will  appear  obvious  to  those  who  have  looked  into 
the  theories  which  have  been  built  on  the  general  principle  just 
referred  to ; — a  principle  whieh  it  ^ems  to  have  been  the  main 
oliject  of  Mr.  Tooke's  book  to  confirm,  by  an  inductiou  of  par- 
ticidars  f  and  whieh  if  it  were  admitted  as  sound,  would  com- 


^  Mr,  Tookc  obserwSp  iin  medial  clj 
afbjrwjirdst  Hi  At  "  the  Ijatici  verus  abo 
mcnii^  Tiwwi!i>,  ncliuiig;  else.*'  In 
pKjof  of  which  lie  reufiojie  tlias  ;  MUf 
a  tiling,  gives  REon,  i,e.,  I  nm  t hinged; 
Va'cor,  I  tan  fttnsngly  fhin^-cdi  for  I's, 
in  Ladn  ccnnpoiitiou,  in  can  a  valde^  i.e^, 
mlid^.  Adtl  verity f  atronglj  im- 
pressed ttpon  the  mind,  18  the  cou traded 
participli^  of  screor." 

It  W5B  tiot  without  soma  cntise  that  Mr. 
Toofce's  fi^Uow  dialogiat  (whuni  be  die- 
tingtiisheB  bv  ihe  )ttt«r  F.)  ventnreil  to 
CKcliiim,  nn  thift  occnsit^n  :  '*  /  um 
thin^'td!  Wlio  ever  used  such  lAnj?iia^i> 

*  I  thmk  it  proper  to  qnolc  her^t  n 
few  ficnttinc«H  from  Mr»  T(>riko»  in  con- 
finniitlnn  of  this  remark 


"  Pcrbapa  it  wdB  fur  nninltiiid  a  hickj 
niiRtaka  (for  it  was  a  mistake)  wlikh 
Mr,  Lt>cke  mivile,  when  h<j  nulled  hist 
book  an  Eg«}vy  on  Hnnian  Vinlerslafid- 
ing*  for  aociiD  putt  of  the  inestinmble 
benefit  of  that  htxk  has,  merely  on  ac- 
count its  title,  rcittcbciJ  to  manj 
thouaanda  more  than  I  fear  it  would 
hftvc  done,  Inid  he  cdled  it  (whnt  it 
iH  merely)  a  fprmnmatlvtil  £tjrm/,  or  a 

"It  may  appear  presumpiJjfJUB,  bnt 
it  1 »  nt^dessary  he^ro  to  derl are  mj 
opinion,  that  Mr*  Locke^  in  his  Esmy, 
nt^vpr  did  ailvance  one  step  l^eyand  the 
firiifin  of  Uhm^  ftnd  the  L'omposition  of 
t^^rnis," 

Iti  reply  to  this  and  some  other  ohser* 
vatiim*«i  of  the  wvmc  sort^  Mr,  Tooke'* 
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pletely  undermine  the  foundations  both  of  logic  and  of  ethics, 
In  truth,  it  is  from  this  general  principle,  combined  with  a  fact 
universally  acknowledged  among  philosophers,  (the  impossibility 
of  speaking  about  mind  or  its  phenomena,  without  employing 
a  metaphorical  phrascolog}',)  that  so  many  of  our  late  jJiilolo- 
gists  and  grammarians,  dazzled,  as  it  should  seem,  with  the 
novelty  of  these  discoveries^  have  shewn  a  disposition  to  con- 
clude, (as  Diderot  and  Helvetius  foiinerly  did  from  other  pre- 
mises,) that  the  only  real  knowledge  we  possess  relates  to  the 
objects  of  our  external  senses  ;  and  that  we  can  annex  no  idea 
to  the  word  mind  itself,  but  that  of  matter  in  the  most  subtile 
and  attenuated  form  which  imagination  can  lend  it — Nor  are 
these  the  only,  or  the  most  dangerous  consequences  involved  in 
Locke's  maxim  when  thus  understood.  I  point  them  out  at 
present  in  preference  to  others,  as  being  more  nearly  related  to 
the  subject  of  this  Essay. 

Mr.  Tooke  has  given  some  countenance  to  these  inferences, 
by  the  connexion  in  which  he  introduces  the  following  etymo- 
logies from  Vossius. 

"  Animus^  Anima,  Tlvevfia  and  ^^x^  are  imrticiples." 
.  .  .  .  ^  Anima  est  ab  Animm,  .  .  .  Animus  vero  est  a 
Grajco  '^ApcfMo^,  quod  dici  volunt  quasi  "Aefio^;,  ab  '^Aco  give 


partner  in  the  iliuloguo  is  mailc  to  ox- 
press  Iiiiuself  thu8 : — 

*'  Perhaps  yon  may  imagine,  that  if  Mr. 
liOcko  had  been  aware  that  he  was  only 
writing  concerning  language,  he  might 
have  avoiiled  treating  of  the  or'ujin  of 
ideas;  and  to  havec8caix»d  the  quantity 
of  abuse  wliich  has  l>een  unjustly  p)ured 
upon  him  for  his  opinion  on  that  subject." 

Mr.  Tooke  answers:  "No.  1  think 
he  would  have  set  out  just  as  he  did, 
with  the  orifjin  of  ideas;  the  pn)pcr 
starting-post  of  a  grammarian  who  is  to 
treat  of  their  signs.  Nor  is  he  singular 
in  referring  tlicm  all  to  tJie  senses ;  am] 
in  beginning  an  account  of  language  in 
that  manner." 

To  this  last  sentence,  the  following 
note  is  subjoined,  which  may  serve  to 


hhew  in  what  sense  Mr.  T<K>ko  under- 
stands Jjockc's  dix^trino;  and  that,  in 
expounding  it,  so  far  from  availing  him- 
self of  the  light  struck  out  by  I^ockc's 
RUct?c88or8,  he  has  jirefcrrcd  the  dark 
comments  of  an  earlier  age. 

"  Nihil  in  intelcctu  quod  nan  prins 
in  sensuy  is,  as  well  as  its  converse,  an 
ancient  and  well-known  jwsition. 

"  Sicut  in  speculo  ea  qxm  vidcntur 
non  sunt,  sed  corura  species;  it  a  quiu 
intelligimus,  ea  sunt  re  ipsa  extra  nos, 
eonmiquo  species  in  nobis.    Est  rmm 

QUAHl   KRRUM    HPKrULUM  ISTKLLECTUM 

koster;  (X'I,  nihi  pkr  bknaitm  repre- 

BESTKNTUK  REM,  NIHIL  RCJT  IPSE." — (J.  C. 

Soaliger,  [JJe  f\nts.  JAng.  fjat]  c.  66.) 
Diversions  of  Purley,  vol.  i.  pp.  42,  4.3, 
46,  47. 
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''Ae/xi,  quod  est  Tlveto;  .  .  .  et  Latinis  a  Spirando,  Spiritua. 
....  Immo  et  Vv^n  est  a  'Virxto  quod  Hcsycliius  exponit 
IlvetoJ"    [Etymologicon,  v.  Auima.] 

I  have  already,  on  various  occasions,  observed,  that  the  ques- 
tion concerning  the  nature  of  mind  is  altogether  foreign  to  the 
opinion  we  fomi  concerning  the  theory  of  its  operations  ;  and 
that  granting  it  to  be  of  a  material  origin,  it  is  not  the  less 
evident,  that  aU  our  knowledge  of  it  is  to  be  obtained  by  the 
exercise  of  the  powers  of  Consciousness  and  of  Reflexion.  As 
this  distinction,  however,  has  been  altogether  overlooked  by 
these  profound  etymologists,  I  shall  take  occasion,  from  the 
last  quotation,  to  propose,  as  a  problem  not  unworthy  of  their 
attention,  an  examination  of  the  circumstances  which  have  led 
men,  in  all  ages,  to  apply  to  the  sentient  and  thinking  prin- 
ciple within  us,  some  appellation  synonymous  with  spiritvs  or 
7rp€Vfia ;  and,  in  other  cases,  to  liken  it  to  a  spark  of  fire,  or 
some  other  of  the  most  impalpable  and  mysterious  modifica- 
tions of  matter.  Cicero  hesitates  between  these  two  forms  of 
expression ;  evidently,  however,  considering  it  as  a  matter  of 
little  consequence  which  should  be  adopted,  as  both  appeared 
to  him  to  be  equally  unconnected  with  our  conclusions  con- 
cerning the  thing  they  are  employed  to  typify :  "  Anima  sit 
animus,  ignisve  nescio :  nec  me  pudet  fateri  ncscire  quod 
nesciam.  Illud  si  ulla  alia  de  re  obscura  afiirmare  possera, 
sive  anima  sive  ignis  sit  animus,  eum  jurarem  esse  divinum.'**** 
This  figurative  language,  with  respect  to  Mind,  has  been  con- 
sidered by  some  of  our  later  metaphysicians  as  a  convincing 
proof,  that  the  doctrine  of  its  materiality  is  agreeable  to  general 
belief ;  and  that  the  opposite  hypothesis  has  originated  in  the 
blunder  of  confounding  what  is  very  minute  with  what  is  im- 
material.^ 

*  [Tusc.  Disp.  L.  i.  c.  25. — Aristotle,  only  one  of  the  four  elements  which  had 
in  the  first  hook  of  his  treatise  On  the  found  no  advocate. — Ed,'] 
Soulf  states  that  Fire,  as  the  least  cor-  *  [Virgil,  though  a  Platonist,  has 
poreal,  was  the  favourite  element  with  heen  forced  by  the  penury  of  language, 
those  who  theorized  concerning  the  in  one  of  the  sublimest  passages  of  his 
substance  of  Mind ;  and  that  Earth,  as  writings,  to  avail  himself,  within  the 
the  grossest  or  most  corporeal,  was  the     compass  of  a  few  lines,  of  both  these 
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To  me,  I  must  confess,  it  appears  to  lead  to  a  conclusion 
directly  opposite.  For  whence  this  disposition  to  attenuate 
and  subtilize,  to  the  very  verge  of  existence,  the  atoms  or 
elements  supposed  to  produce  the  phenomena  of  thought  and 
volition,  but  from  the  repugnance  of  the  sclieme  of  Materialism 
to  our  natural  apprehensions,  and  from  a  secret  anxiety  to 
guard  against  a  literal  interpretation  of  our  metaphorical 
phraseology  ?  Nor  has  this  disposition  been  confined  to  the 
vulgar.  Philosophical  materialists  themselves  have  only  re- 
fined farther  on  the  popular  conceptions,  by  entrencliing  them- 


uietaphors,  different  and  inconHistout  as 
they  are,  in  order  to  abstract,  as  far  as 
possible,  tbe  conceptions  of  his  renders 
from  the  materiality  of  mind. 
"  Prloclpio  ccelum  ac  temu,  camposquo  II- 
qucntw, 

Luceoteinque  globum  Lanie,  Titaniaque  attra, 
Siiiritiu,  Intuialit ;  totanique  infunper  artua 
Mens  agitat  roolem.  et  miigno  m  corpore 
miflcet 

Inde  hominum  p«cuduiuqae  geum,  TltaMiuo 
Tolaniain, 

E(  qiue  mannoreo  fort  monstra  tub  «oquor« 
pontuiL 

Itjneut  est  oUii  rigor,  et  coeleetii  origo 
Semlnibiu." 

And  afterwards,  in  the  cuntinnntion 
of  the  same  disconrse  : — 
"  Qaiaqae  rooe  patiniur  manes :  exinile  per 
am  plum 

Mittimur  Elytlam,  et  paad  lieta  anra  tenemu* : 
Donee  longa  dlec,  perfecto  temporii  orbe, 
Concretam  exemit  labem.  punimque  rellquit 
^tbereura  nnram.  atque  wrM  ■implidB 

V»i<-»/i."— [.E/idfi.  L.  Tl.  T.  724.  ««r/  ] 

The  fame  mctnpborit  nl  l.ingnag<' with 
Tespoct  to  tbe  natnre  of  mind  occurs  in 
one  of  the  most  classical  didactic  iH>ent8 
in  our  language. 

"  There  ii,  they  n,y,  (and  I  bcllere  there  i*,) 
A  spark  within  ui  of  tb'  Immortal  Arc. 
That  animates  and  moulds  the  gr«>wK)r  fhune ; 
And  when  the  body  ■Ink^  escapes  to  heaTen, 
Its  natire  seat,  and  mixes  with  the  gods. 
Meanwhile  this  hearenly  ptirli  I-  perrade* 
The  mortal  element*.  *c.  *c." — 

(Armstrong's  Art  of  lliullh.) 

I  have  (luoted  these  litics,  not  on  ac- 
<  «»nnt  of  their  own  merit,  but  as  an  in- 


troduction to  what  apj>ears  to  me  to  bo 
a  very  exceptiouablo  remark  ou  them, 
by  a  writer,  for  whose  taste  and  critical 
judgment  I  entertain  a  high  respect. 
"  The  theory,"  he  •  bserves,  "  of  the 
union  of  a  spiritual  principle  with  the 
gross  corporeal  subHtance,  is  that  which 
Armstrong  ailopts  as  the  basis  of  his 
reasonings.  Hu  evidently  confounds, 
however,  {as  (Ul  writers  on  this  system 
do,)  matter  of  great  subtility,  with  what 
is  not  matter — or  spirit." — (See  an 
elegant  Essay  prefixed  to  the  edition 
of  Armstrong's  Poem,  published  by  J. 
Aikin,  M.D.) 

If  this  observation  had  been  confined 
to  the  passage  of  Annstn)ng  here  re- 
fern.d  to,  I  should  not  have  U  vu  dis- 
posed to  object  to  it,  as  I  think  it  com- 
plet<dy  justified  by  some  expressions 
which  occur  in  the  next  paragraph,  par- 
ticularly by  what  is  there  said  of  the 
various  fui-.ctions  which  are  performed. 

"By  subtle  fluids  pour'd  through 
subtle  tubes  — c>f  some  of  which  fluids 
we  are  af\erwanls  toM  that  tbcy  "  are 
lost  in  thinking,  and  dissolve  in  air." 

It  is  the  parenthetical  clause  alone 
(distinguished  by  italics)  which  has  led 
me  to  point  out  to  my  roadors  the  fore- 
going criticism  of  Dr.  Aikin's ;  and  in 
this  clause,  1  must  be  allowed  to  say 
that  tho  greatest  injustice  is  done  to 
many  of  our  l»est  phil(»sophcrs,  l>oth 
ancient  and  modem  ] 
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selves  against  the  objections  of  their  adversaries  in  the  modern 
discoveries  concerning  light  and  electricity^  and  other  inscrut- 
able causes  manifested  by  their  effects  alone.  In  some  in- 
stances, they  have  had  recourse  to  the  supposition  of  the 
possible  existence  of  Matter,  under  forms  incomparably  more 
subtile  than  what  it  probably  assumes  in  these,  or  in  any  other 
class  of  physical  phenomena ; — a  hypothesis  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  describe  better  than  in  the  words  of  La  Fontaine : 

"  QuintesBcnce  d'atoiuc,  extrait  de  la  lumiere." 

It  is  evident,  that  in  using  this  language  they  have  only 
attempted  to  elude  the  objections  of  their  adversaries,  by  keep- 
ing the  absurdity  of  their  theory  a  little  more  out  of  the  view 
of  superficial  inquirers;  divesting  Matter  completely  of  all 
those  properties  by  which  it  is  known  to  our  senses ;  and  sub- 
stituting, instead  of  what  is  commonly  meant  by  that  word, — 
infinitesimal  or  evanescent  entities,  in  the  pursuit  of  which 
imagination  herself  is  quickly  lost. 

The  prosecution  of  this  remark  would,  if  I  be  not  mistaken, 
open  a  view  of  the  subject  widely  different  from  that  whicli 
modern  materialists  have  taken.  But  as  it  would  lead  me  too 
far  aside  from  my  present  design,  I  shall  content  myself  with 
observing  here,  that  the  reasonings  which  have  been  lately 
brought  forward  in  their  support,  by  their  new  philological 
allies,  have  proceeded  upon  two  errors,  extremely  common 
even  among  our  best  philosophers : — first,  the  error  of  confound- 
ing the  historical  progress  of  an  art  with  its  theoretical  prin- 
ciples when  advanced  to  maturity ;  and,  secondly,  that  of  con- 
sidering language  as  a  much  more  exact  and  complete  picture 
of  thought,  than  it  is  in  any  state  of  society,  whether  barbarous 
or  refined.  With  both  of  these  errors,  Mr.  Tookc  appears  to 
me  to  be  chargeable  in  an  eminent  degree.  Of  the  latter,  I 
have  already  produced  various  instances ;  and  of  the  former, 
his  whole  work  is  one  continued  illustration.  After  stating, 
for  example,  the  beautiful  result  of  his  researches  concerning 
conjunctions,  the  leading  inference  which  he  deduces  from  it 
is,  that  the  common  an*angement  of  the  parts  of  speech  in  the 
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writings  of  grammarians,  being  inaccurate  and  unphilosophical, 
must  contribute  greatly  to  retard  the  progress  of  students  in 
the  acquisition  of  particular  languages :  whereas  nothing  can 
be  more  indisputable  than  this,  that  his  speculations  do  not 
relate,  in  the  least,  to  the  analysis  of  a  language,  after  it  has 
assiuned  a  regular  and  systematical  form  ;  but  to  the  gradual 
steps  by  which  it  proceeded  to  that  state  from  the  inartificial 
jargon  of  savages.    They  are  speculations,  not  of  a  metai)hy- 
sical,  but  of  a  purely  pliilological  nature;  belonging  to  that 
particular  species  of  disquisition  which  I  have  elsewhere  called 
theoretical  history,^    To  prove  that  conjunctions  are  a  deriva- 
tive part  of  speech,  and  that  at  first  their  place  was  supplied 
by  words  which  are  confessedly  pronouns  or  articles,  does  not 
prove  that  they  ought  not  to  be  considered  as  a  separate  i)art 
of  8i)eech  at  present,  any  more  than  Mr.  Smith's  theory  with 
respect  to  the  gradual  transformation  of  i)roi)er  names  into 
appellatives,  proves  that  proper  names  and  api>ellativeH  are 
now  radically  and  essentially  the  same ;  or  than  the  employ- 
ment of  substantives  to  supply  the  place  of  adjectives,  (which 
Mr.  Tooke  tells  us  is  one  of  the  signs  of  an  imperfect  language,) 
proves  that  no  grammatical  distinction  exists  between  these 
two  parts  of  speech,  in  such  tongues  as  the  Greek,  the  Latin, 
or  the  English.    Mr.  Tooke,  indeed,  has  not  hesitated  to  draw 
this  last  inference  also ;  but,  in  my  own  opinion,  with  nearly 
as  great  precipitation  as  if  he  had  concluded,  because  savages 
supply  the  want  of  forks  by  their  fingers,  that  therefore  a  finger 
and  a  fork  are  the  same  thing. 

The  application  of  these  considerations  to  our  metaphorical 
phraseology  relative  to  the  Mind,  will  aj)i)ear  more  clearly  from 
the  following  chapter. 

'  Set  ihe  Account  of  the  Life  ami  Writings  of  Mr.  Smith,  pii  fixrd  to  his 
Posthumous  Kxsays. 


CHAPTER  III. 


The  incidental  observations  which  I  have  made  in  different 
parts  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  on  the  circum- 
stances which  contribute  to  deprive  that  branch  of  science  of 
an  appropriate  and  specific  phraseology,  together  with  those  on 
the  same  subject  in  the  former  chapter  of  this  Essay,  preclude 
the  necessity  of  a  formal  reply  to  the  philological  comments  of 
Mr.  Tooke  on  the  origin  of  our  ideas.  If  anything  farther  be 
wanting  for  a  complete  refutation  of  the  conclusion  which  he  sup- 
poses them  to  establish,  an  objection  to  it,  little  short  of  demon- 
strative, may  be  derived  from  the  variety  of  metaphors  wliich 
may  be  all  employed,  with  equal  propriety,  wherever  the  pheno- 
mena of  Mind  are  concerned.  As  this  observation  (obvious  as 
it  may  seem)  has  been  hitherto  very  little,  if  at  all  attended  to, 
in  its  connexion  with  our  present  argument,  I  shall  endeavour 
to  place  it  in  as  strong  a  light  as  I  can. 

A  very  apposite  example,  for  my  purpose,  presents  itself  im- 
inediately,  in  our  common  language  with  respect  to  Memo7y. 
In  speaking  of  that  faculty,  everybody  must  have  remarked, 
how  numerous  and  how  incongruous  are  the  similitudes  in- 
volved in  our  expressions.  At  one  time,  we  liken  it  to  a  recep- 
tacle, in  wliich  the  inuujes  of  things  are  treasured  up  in  a 
cei-tiiin  order ;  at  another  time,  wc  fancy  it  to  resemble  a  tablet, 
on  which  these  images  are  stamped,  more  or  less  deeply ;  on 
other  occasions,  again,  we  seem  to  consider  it  as  something 
analogous  to  the  canvass  of  a  painter.  Instances  of  all  these 
modes  of  speaking  may  be  collected  from  uo  less  a  >vriter  than 
Mr.  Locke.    "  Methinks,"  says  he,  in  one  place,  "  the  under- 
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btandiiig  is  not  much  unlike  a  closet,  wholly  shut  up  from 
light,  with  only  some  httle  0}K;ning  left,  to  let  in  external 
visible  resemblances,  or  ideas,  of  things  without :  Watdd  tJie 
pictures  coming  into  such  a  dark  room  but  stay  there^  and  lie 
so  orderly  as  to  be  found  upon  occasion,  it  would  very  iuuch 
resemble  the  undenjtandiug  of  a  man,  in  reference  to  all  objects 
of  sight,  and  the  ideas  of  them." — In  a  different  part  of  his 
Essay,  he  has  crowded  into  a  few  sentences  a  variety  of  such 
theories ;  shifting  backwards  and  forwards  from  one  to  another, 
as  they  hapi)en  at  the  moment  to  strike  his  fancy.  I  allude  to 
a  very  interc^sting  passage  with  respeqt  to  the  decay  of  memory, 
produced  occasionally  by  disease  or  old  age ; — a  passiige  where, 
I  cannot  help  remarking  by  the  way,  that  the  impression  of  the 
writer,  with  respect  to  the  precariousness  of  the  tenure  by 
which  the  mind  holds  its  most  precious  gifts,  has  elevated  the 
tone  of  his  composition  to  a  strain  of  figurative  and  pathetic 
eloquence,  of  which  I  do  not  recollect  that  his  works  aflford  any 
similar  examj)le.  "  The  Memory,  in  some  men,  it  is  true,  is 
very  tenacious,  even  to  a  miracle ;  but  yet  there  seems  to  l>e  a 
constant  decay  of  all  our  ideas,  even  of  those  which  are  struck 
deepest,  and  in  minds  the  most  retentive  ;  so  that,  if  they  be 
not  sometimes  renewed  by  repeated  exercise  of  the  senses,  or 
reflection  on  those  kind  of  objects  wliich  at  first  occasioned 
them,  the  j)rint  ivears  out,  and  at  last  there  remains  nothing  to 
be  seen.  Thus  the  ideas,  as  well  as  children  of  our  youth, 
often  die  before  us :  and  our  minds  represent  to  us  those  tombs 
to  which  we  are  approaching ;  where,  though  the  brass  and. 
marble  remain,  yet  the  inscriptions  are  effaced  by  time,  and  the 
imagery  moulders  away,  l^he  pictures  draum  in  our  minds 
are  laid  in  /tiding  colours,  and  if  not  sometimes  refreshed, 
vanish  and  disajypear"  He  afterwards  adds,  that  "  we  some- 
times find  a  disease  strip  the  mind  of  all  its  ideas,  and  the 
flames  of  a  fever,  in  a  few  days,  calcine  all  those  images  to  dust 
and  confusion,  which  seemed  to  be  as  lasting  as  if  graved  on 
marble."  Such  is  the  poverty  of  language,  that  it  is,  perhaps, 
impossible  to  find  words  with  respect  to  memory,  which  do  not 
seem  to  imply  one  or  otlior  of  these  difterent  hy[)otheses ;  and 
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to  the  sound  philosopher,  they  are  all  of  them  (when  coiieidert^ 
merely  as  modes  of  expression)  equally  unexceptioimblej  Ijecause, 
in  employing  thenj,  he  iq  no  case  rests  his  reasoning  tapao  the 
sign,  but  only  upon  the  thing  signified.  To  the  Materialistj 
however,  it  may  not  Ix*  improper  to  liintj  that  the  several  hypo- 
theses Eilready  alluded  to  are  completely  exclusi  ve  of  each  other, 
and  tcj  submit  to  his  consideratioUj  w^hether  the  indiscriminate 
use,  among  all  oiu*  most  precise  writerB,  of  these  obinamly  in- 
mmistmt  rmlaphors^  does  not  justify  us  in  concladingj  that 
none  of  them  has  any  connexion  with  the  true  theory  of  the 
phenomena  wdiich  he  conceives  thein  to  explain ;  and  tliat  they 
deserve  the  attention  of  the  metaphysician^  merely  as  familiar 
illustrations  of  the  mighty  influence  exerted  over  our  most 
abstracted  thoughts,  by  language  and  by  early  aMociations} 

Nor  must  it  be  forgotten,  that,  even  in  pure  Mathematics, 
our  technical  language  is  borrowed  from  the  physical  properties 
and  aflections  of  matter  ;  a  propoBitlonj  of  wliich  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  mention  any  other  proofs,  than  the  terms  employed  to 
express  the  most  elementary  notions  of  geometry ;  such  terms, 
for  example,  as  pointy  line^  mr/a^e^  mlid^  angle^  fangeni^  inier' 
section,  circumference  ;  not  to  insist  on  such  phnises  as  involutes 
and  evoluiesy  omulating  cimk^  and  various  others  of  a  similar 
description,  The  use  mfide  of  this  sort  of  figurative  kngtiage 
in  Arithmetic  is  an  instance,  perhaps,  still  more  directly  to  our 
present  purpose }  as  when  we  speak  of  the  squares^  cubesj  and 
fracHons  of  numbers ;  to  which  moy  be  added,  as  a  remarkable 
instance  of  the  same  thing,  the  application  of  the  w^ord  fiimion 
to  quantity  considered  in  general 

Notwithstanding  these  considerations,  I  do  not  know  of  any 
pc^rson,  possessing  the  slightest  claim  to  the  name  of  philoso- 
]iher,  who  has  yet  ventured  to  infer,  from  the  metaphorical 
origin  of  our  mathematical  language,  that  it  is  impossible  for 
m  to  annex  to  such  words  as  pointy  Ime^  or  solid^  any  clear  or 
precise  notions,  distinct  from  those  which  they  litenilly  express ; 
or  that  all  our  conclusions,  founded  on  abstractions  from  the 
eombinatiouK  presented  by  our  external  senses,  must  necessarily 
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be  vain  and  illusory.  It  is  possible,  indeed,  tbat  some  may  Ik? 
disposeil  to  make  a  distinction  between  having  a  notion  or  idea 
of  an  object,  and  being  able  to  treat  it  as  a  mhject  of  remon" 
ing  ; — between  having  a  notion^  for  example,  of  length  vnthout 
breadth,  and  reoHoniiUj  concerning  the  one  dimension  without 
any  reference  to  the  other.  To  this  distinction,  trifling  as  it  is 
in  reality,  I  have  no  material  objection  to  state  on  the  present 
occasion,  as  I  should  be  completely  satisfied,  if  it  were  Jis  scru- 
pulously attended  to  in  the  philosophy  of  Mind,  as  it  uniformly 
is  in  the  demonstrations  of  the  mathematician ; — the  sensible 
images  presented  to  the  fancy  by  the  metaphorical  words  em- 
ployed to  denote  the  internal  phenomena,  being  considered  as 
analogous  to  the  extemion  of  pointti,  and  the  breadth  of  lines, 
in  a  geometrical  diagram ;  and  the  same  abstraction  from  the 
literal  import  of  our  words  being  steadily  maintained,  in  all  our 
reasonings  on  the  former  science,  which  is  indisiKsnsably  ne- 
cessary to  enable  us  to  arrive  at  any  useful  conclusions  in  the 
latter. 

Of  Mr.  Tooke  8  opinion  on  the  nature  of  General  Reasoning, 
we  are  not  as  yet  fully  informed ;  nor  has  he  even  explained 
himself  concerning  the  logical  principles  of  mathemat  ical  science, 
lie  has,  indeed,  given  us  to  understand,  that  he  conceived  the 
whole  of  his  second  volume  to  Ixj  levelled  at  the  imaginary 
l>ower  of  Abstraction  ;  and  towards  the  close  of  it,  he  expresses 
himself,  in  pretty  confident  terms,  as  having  completely  accom- 
plished his  object :  "  You  have  now  instances  of  my  doctrine 
in,  I  suppose,  al>out  a  thousand  words.  Their  number  may  be 
easily  increased.  But  I  trust  these  are  sufticient  to  discard  that 
imagined  ojK'ration  of  the  mind  which  htis  been  called  abstrac- 
tion ;  and  to  prove,  that  what  we  call  by  that  name  is  merely 
one  of  the  contrivances  of  language  for  the  puriH)se  of  more 
speedy  communication."^ 

In  what  manner  Mr.  Tooke  connects  this  very  copious  hiduc- 
tion  with  the  infercfuce  he  deduces  from  it,  I  must  confess  mysc»lf 
unable  to  comprehend.  For  my  own  i>art,  I  can  perceive  no 
logical  connexion  whatsoever  between  his  premisi»s  and  his  con- 

'  Tooko.  vol.  ii.  p.  3%. 
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cluHion ;  nor  do  his  numerous  examples  appear  to  me  to  esta- 
blish any  one  general  truth,  but  the  influence  of  fancy  and  of 
casual  association  on  the  structure  of  speech.  Not  that  I  con- 
sider this  as  a  conclusion  of  little  moment ;  for  of  the  reciprocal 
influence  of  speech  on  our  speculative  judgments,  I  am  fully 
aware ;  and  perhaps,  if  I  wished  for  an  illustration  of  the  fact, 
I  sliould  be  tempted  to  refer  to  the  train  of  thought  which  haa 
given  birth  to  the  second  volume  of  the  Diversions  of  Purley, 
as  the  most  remarkable  example  of  it  that  has  yet  occurred  in 
literary  history.  "  Crcdunt  homines,"  says  Bacon,  "  rationem 
suam  verbis  imperare,  sed  fit  etiam,  ut  verba  vim  Ruain  super 
rationem  retorqueant." — [Nov.  Org.  i.  59.] 

With  respect  to  Abstraction,  I  think  it  probable  that  Mr. 
Tooke  has  fallen  into  an  error  very  prevalent  among  later 
writers,— that  of  supposing  Berkeley's  argument  against  ab- 
stract general  ideas  to  have  proved  a  great  deal  more  than 
it  does. 

That  Berkeley  has  shown,  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner, 
the  incorrectness  of  Locke's  language  upon  this  subject,  and 
that  he  has  thrown  a  clear  and  strong  light  on  the  nature  of 
Cfeneral  Reasoning,  is  now,  I  believe,  admitted  by  all  who  are 
acquainted  with  his  writings.  But  does  it  follow,  from  Ber- 
keley's argument,  that  abstraction  is  an  imaginary  faculty  of 
the  mind,  or  that  our  general  conclusions  are  less  ceiiain  than 
former  logicians  had  conceived  ?  No  one,  undoubtedly,  can  for 
a  moment  admit  such  suppositions,  who  understands  what  the 
word  abstraction  means,  and  who  has  studied  the  first  book  of 
Euclid's  Elements. 

On  these  and  some  other  collateral  points,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  Mr.  Tooke  will  communicate  his  })eculiar  views  more  un- 
reservedly, in  the  farther  prosecution  of  his  design  :  in  looking 
forward  to  which,  I  trust  I  shall  be  pardoned  if  I  express  a  wish 
(which  I  am  sure  I  feel  in  common  with  many  of  his  admirers) 
that  he  would  condescend  to  adopt  the  usual  style  of  didactic 
writing,  without  availing  himself  of  a  form  of  composition  wiiich 
eludes  the  most  obvious  and  the  most  insuperable  difficulticfi, 
by  means  of  a  personal  sarcasm,  or  of  a  political  opigi  am. 
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Strongly  impi-essed  with  the  prevalence  of  errors  similar  to 
those  which  have  misled  Mr.  Tooke  to  so  unprecedented  a 
degree,  a  philosopliical  grammarian,  of  the  first  eminence,  long 
ago  recommended  the  total  proscription  of  figurative  terms  from 
all  abstract  discussions.^  To  this  proposal  D'Alemlxjrt  objects, 
that  it  would  require  the  creation  of  a  new  language,  unintelli- 
gible to  all  the  world :  for  which  reason,  he  advises  philosophers 
to  adhere  to  the  common  modes  of  six}aking ;  guarding  them- 
selves, as  much  as  possible,  against  the  false  judgments  which 
they  may  have  a  tendency  to  occasion.^  To  me  it  appears,  that 
the  execution  of  the  design  would  be  found,  by  any  person  who 
should  attempt  it,  to  be  wholly  impracticable,  at  least  in  the 
present  state  of  metaphysical  science.  If  the  new  nomenclature 
were  coined  out  of  merely  arbitrary  sounds,  it  would  be  alto- 
gether ludicrous  ;  if  analogous,  in  its  formation,  to  that  lately 
introduced  into  chemistry,  it  would,  in  all  probability,  systema- 
tize a  set  of  hypotheses,  as  unfounded  as  those  which  we  are 
anxious  to  discard. 

Neither  of  these  writers  has  hit  on  the  only  elTectual  remedy 
against  this  inconvenience ; — to  vary^  from  time  to  time,  the 
metaphors  we  employ,  so  as  to  prevent  any  one  of  them  from 
acquiring  an  undue  ascendant  over  the  others,  either  in  our  own 
minds,  or  in  those  of  our  readers.  It  is  by  the  exclusive  use  of 
some  favourite  figure,  that  careless  thinkers  are  gradually  led 
to  mistake  a  simile  or  distiiut  analogy  for  a  legitimate  theory. 


*  I)u  MarHaifl.  Artirlo  Ah$traction 
in  the  Encyclop6die. 

*  Un  granimairien  philuHopho  vou- 
droit,  que  dans  les  mutiores  inotaphy- 
siques  et  di(lucti(|ue8,  on  Ovitat  Ic  plus 
qu'il  est  possiblt*,  Ics  expressions  figu- 
reoB ;  qii'on  ne  dit  pas  qu'unc  idee  en 
renferme  une  autre,  qu'on  unit  ou  qu'on 
sSpare  des  idces,  et  ninsi  du  reste.  II 
est  certain  quo  lorsqu'on  so  propose  de 
rendre  sensibles  des  idees  purcment  in- 
tellcctuelles,  idees  souvent  iinparfaites, 
obscures,  fugitives,  et  pour  aiusi  dire, 
a  dcmi-6closes,  on  n'eprouvo  que  trop 
combien  les  termcs,  dont  on  est  force  de 


so  servir,  Kont  insuffisans  pour  rendre 
ces  idres,  ct  souvent  propres  h  en  donner 
d^s  funsses;  rien  ne  scnnt  done  plus 
raisonnable  que  de  bannir  des  dihcus- 
sions  inotapliyHiqucs  les  expressions 
figun'es,  autant  qu'il  seroit  poasiblc. 
Mais  |M»ur  pouvoir  les  en  bannir  entiere- 
ment,  il  faudroit  crecr  une  languo  expr^s, 
dont  les  temies  ne  seroient  ontendu  de 
personuo ;  le  plus  court  est  do  se  servir 
do  la  languo  commune,  en  se  tenant  snr 
ses  gardes  pour  nVn  pas  abuser  dans 
ses  jugcmens." — [EclaircUaemetu  iur 
les  Elemena  de  Philosophies  sect.  2.] 
MHanges^  torn.  v.  p.  30. 
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For  nn  tlliistratioii  of  this  sugg^stiorij  wliich  I  cousiiler  as  a 
iiio&t  imnortant  logical  rule  in  pmseeutuig  tlxc  Htmly  of  Mind^ 
I  must  refer  to  my  former  work  *  Obvious  as  it  may  appear,  I 
tb  not  recollect  to  have  met  with  it  in  the  writings  of  any  of 
my  predecessors,  It  is  very  pOBHiblcj  that  iu  this  my  memory 
may  deceive  me ;  but  ono  thing  is  certain,  that  none  of  them  has 
attempted  to  exemplify  it  systematically  in  his  ovv  n  practice. 

After  these  remarks,  it  is  (ilmost  superfluous  to  add,  that  it 
is,  in  many  ca&ea,  a  fortxmate  circnmstauce^  when  the  words  we 
employ  have  loat  their  pedigree;  or  (w^hat  amounts  nearly  to 
the  mmc  thing)  when  it  can  be  traced  by  those  alone  who  are 
skilled  in  ancient  and  ia  foreign  languages.  Such  words  have 
in  their  favour  the  siiuction  of  immemorial  use ;  and  the  ob- 
scurity of  their  liifitory  prevent*  them  from  misleading  the 
imagination,  by  recalling  to  it  the  sensible  objects  and  pheno- 
mena to  which  they  owed  their  origin.  Tlie  notions^  accord- 
jnglyy  we  annex  to  them  may  be  exjxict^d  to  be  peculiarly 
precise  and  definitCj  being  entirely  the  result  of  those  habits  of 
induction  which  I  have  shown  to  be  so  essentially  connected 
with  the  aequisitiou  of  laDguage. 


The  philological  speculations,  to  which  the  foregoing  criti* 
cisras  referj  have  been  prosecuted  by  various  ingenious  writers, 
who  have  not  ventured  (perhaps  who  have  not  meant)  to  dru  w 
from  them  any  inferences  in  favour  of  MaterialiBm.  But  the 
oliKcuro  hints  fretjuently  thrown  out,  of  the  momentous  con- 
clusions to  which  Mr.  Tooke's  discoveries  are  to  lead,  and  the 
gratulations  with  which  they  were  hailed  by  the  author  of 
Zoonomia^  and  by  other  physiologists  of  the  same  school,  leave 
no  doubt  with  respect  to  the  idtimate  purpose  to  which  they 
have  been  supposed  to  be  subservient.  In  some  instances^ 
these  writers  express  themselves,  as  if  they  conceived  the  Phi- 
losophy  of  the  lluinan  Mind  to  be  inaccessible  to  all  who  have 
not  been  initiated  iu  their  cabalistical  mysteries ;  and  sneer  at 
the  easy  credulity  of  those  who  imagine,  that  the  substautive 
apirit  means  anything  else  than  hj^eaih  ;  or  the  adjective  right^ 

*  [ihti  EkniitnU,  &c.  v<il  i.  p.  355 ;  alao  vol.  ii*  p.  57,  seq) 
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anything  essentially  diflferent  from  a  line  forming  the  shortest 
distance  between  two  points.  The  language  of  those  meta- 
physicians who  have  recommended  an  abstraction  from  things 
external  as  a  necessary  preparation  for  studying  our  intellectual 
frame,  has  been  censured  as  bordering  upon  enthusiasm,  and  as 
calculated  to  inspire  a  childish  wonder  at  a  department  of 
knowledge,  which,  to  the  few  who  are  let  into  the  secret,  pre- 
sents nothing  above  the  comprehension  of  the  grammarian  and 
the  anatomist.  For  my  own  part,  I  have  no  scruple  to  avow, 
that  the  obvious  tendency  of  these  doctrines  to  degi-ade  the 
nature  and  faculties  of  man  in  his  own  estimation,  seems  to  me 
to  afford,  of  itself,  a  very  strong  presumption  against  their 
truth.  Cicero  considered  it  as  an  objection  of  some  weight  to 
the  soundness  of  an  ethical  system,  that  "  it  savoured  of  no- 
thing grand  or  generous,"  {nihil  magnijicnm,  nihil  ycnerosum 
aapit :) — Nor  was  the  objection  so  trifling  as  it  may  at  first 
appear ;  for  how  is  it  possible  to  believe,  that  the  conceptions 
of  the  multitude,  concerning  the  duties  of  life,  are  elevated,  by 
ignorance  or  j)reju(lice,  to  a  pitch,  which  it  is  the  business  of 
Reason  and  Philosophy  to  adjust  to  a  humbler  aim  ?  From  a 
feeling  somewhat  similar,  I  frankly  acknowledge  the  partiality 
I  entertain  towards  every  theory  relating  to  the  Human  Mind, 
which  aspires  to  ennoble  its  rank  in  the  creation.  I  am  j)artial 
to  it,  not  merely  because  it  flatters  an  inoffensive,  and  per- 
haps not  altogether  a  useless  pride ;  but  because,  in  the  more 
sublime  views  which  it  opens  of  the  universe,  I  recognise  one 
of  the  most  infallible  characteristics,  by  which  the  conclusions 
of  inductive  science  are  distinguished  from  the  presumptuous 
fictions  of  human  folly. 

When  I  study  the  intellectual  powers  of  Man,  in  the  writ- 
ings of  Hartley,  of  Priestley,  of  Darwin,  or  of  Tooke,  I  feel  as 
if  I  were  examining  the  sorry  mechanism  that  gives  motion  to 
a  puppet.  If,  for  a  moment,  I  am  carried  along  by  their 
theories  of  human  knowledge,  and  of  human  life,  I  seem  to 
myself  to  be  admitted  behind  the  curtain  of  what  I  had  once 
conceived  to  be  a  magnificent  theatre ;  and,  while  I  survey  the 
tinsel  frippery  of  the  wardrobe,  and  the  paltry  decorations  of 
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the  scenery,  am  mortified  to  discover  the  trick  which  had 
cheated  ray  eye  at  ii  tlistance.  This  surely  is  not  the  charac- 
teristic of  truth  or  of  nature ;  the  beauties  of  which  invite  our 
closest  inspeetioDj — deriviog  new  Uistre  from  those  microsco- 
pical researches  which  deform  the  most  tiuished  productions 
of  art.  If,  in  our  physical  inquiries  concemiiig  the  Materid 
Work!,  every  step  that  hain  been  hitherto  gained  has  at  once 
exalted  our  conceptions  of  its  immensity,  and  of  its  order, 
can  we  reasonably  suppose,  that  the  genuine  philosophy 
of  the  Mind  is  to  disclose  to  us  a  8i>eetac]e  less  pleasing^ 
or  less  elevating,  than  fancy  or  vanity  had  disposed  us  to 
anticipate  ? 

In  dismissing  this  subject,  it  ie,  I  hope,  scarcely  neee^ry  to 
caution  my  readers  against  supposing^  that  the  scojie  nf  the 
remarks  now  made  is  to  undervalue  the  researches  of  Mr,  Tooke 
and  his  followers.  My  wish  is  only  to  mark  out  the  limits  of 
their  legitimate  and  very  ample  province.  As  long  as  tlie  philo- 
loger  confines  himself  to  discussions  of  grammar  and  of  etymo- 
logy, his  labours,  while  they  are  pceidiarly  calculated  to  gratify 
the  natural  and  liberal  ciu'losity  of  men  of  erudition,  may  often 
furnish  important  data  for  illustrating  the  progress  of  laws,  of 
arte^  and  of  manners; — for  clearing  jip  obscure  passages  in 
ancient  writers or  for  tracing  the  migrations  of  mankind,  in 
ages  of  which  we  have  no  historical  records.  And  although, 
without  the  guidance  of  moi'e  steady  light's  than  their  own, 
they  are  more  likely  to  bewilder  than  to  direct  ns  in  the  study 
of  the  Mind,  they  may  yet  (as  1  shall  attempt  to  exemplify  in 
the  Second  Part  of  tins  volume)  supply  many  useful  materials 
towards  a  history  of  its  natural  progress more  particularly 
towards  a  history  of  Imagination,  considered  in  its  relation  to 
the  principles  of  Criticism*  But,  when  the  speculations  of  the 
mere  scholar,  or  glossarist,  presume  to  usurp,  as  they  have  too 
often  done  of  late,  the  honours  of  Philosopliy,  and  that,  for  the 
express  puriiose  of  lowering  its  lofty  pm-suits  to  a  level  with 
their  own,  their  partisans  stand  in  need  of  the  admonition 
which  Seneca  addressed  to  his  friend  Lueilius,  when  he  cau- 
tioned him  against  those  grammatical  sophists  who,  by  the 
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frivolous  details  of  their  verbal  controversies,  ha^l  brought  dis- 
credit on  the  splendid  disputations  of  the  Stoical  school :  "  Re- 
linque  istum  ludum  literarium  philosophorum,  qui  rem  magni- 
ficentissimam  ad  syllabas  vocant,  qui  animum  minuta  docendo 
demittunt  et  conterunt,  et  id  agunt  ut  philosophia  potius 
difficilis  quam  magna  videatur."^ 

'  Scnoca,  JE^<.  71. — "  Abandon  this  letdown  the  mind  and  wear  out  its 

literary  pastime,  introduced  by  men  who  powers,  and  seem  anxious  to  invest 

would  bring  the  noblest  of  all  sciences  philosophy  with  new  difficulties,  when 

to  the  test  of  words  and  syllables ;  who,  it  ought  to  have  been  their  aim  to 

by  the  minuteness  of  their  disquisitions,  display  her  in  all  her  grandeur." 


VOL.  V, 


CHAPTER  IV. 


Another  mistaken  idea,  which  runs  through  the  theories  of 
some  of  our  late  philologers,  although  of  a  far  less  dangerous 
tendency  than  that  which  has  been  just  remarked,  is  yet  of 
sufficient  consequence  to  deserve  our  attention,  before  we  close 
the  present  discussion.  It  relates,  indeed,  to  a  question  alto- 
gether foreign  to  the  subject  of  the  foregoing  Essays ;  but  has 
its  origin  in  an  error  so  similar  to  those  which  I  have  been  endea- 
vouring to  correct,  that  I  cannot  expect  to  find  a  more  convenient 
opportunity  of  pointing  it  out  to  the  notice  of  my  readers. 

The  idea  to  which  I  refer  is  assumed,  or,  at  least,  implied  as 
an  axiom,  in  almost  every  page  of  Mr.  Tooke's  work :  That,  in 
order  to  understand,  with  precision,  the  import  of  any  English 
word,  it  is  necessary  to  trace  its  progress  historically  through 
all  the  successive  meanings  which  it  has  been  employed  to 
convey,  from  the  moment  it  was  first  introduced  into  our  lan- 
guage ;  or,  if  the  word  be  of  foreign  growth,  and  transmitted 
to  us  from  some  dialect  of  our  continental  ancestors,  that  we 
should  prosecute  the  etymological  research,  till  we  ascertain 
the  literal  and  primitive  sense  of  the  root  from  whence  it 
sprung.^  Nor  is  this  idea  peculiar  to  Mr.  Tooke.  It  forms,  in 
a  great  measure,  the  ground-work  of  a  learned  and  ingenious 
book  on  French  Synonymes,  by  M.  Roubaud ;  and,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  silence  of  later  writers,  it  seems  to  be  now 

*  In  one  passage,  be  seems  to  pay  even  in  the  page  to  which  I  allude,  he 

some  deference  to  ti«a^6 : —  tells  us,  that  "capricious  and  mutable 

"  Qnem  penen  arbitriam  est,  et  jot  tt  norma  fashion  has  nothing  to  do  in  our  in- 

loquendi."  quiries  into  the  nature  of  language, 

But  the  whole  spirit  of  his  book  pro-  and  the  meaning  of  words." — ^Vol.  ii. 

ceeds  on  the  opposite  principle ;  and  p.  95. 
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generally  acquiesced  in,  as  the  soundest  criterion  we  can  appeal 
to,  in  settling  the  very  nice  disputes  to  which  this  class  of 
words  have  frequently  given  occasion. 

For  my  own  part,  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  think,  that  the 
instances  are  few  indeed  (if  there  are,  in  truth,  any  instances) 
in  which  etymology  furnishes  eflfectual  aids  to  guide  us,  either 
in  writing  with  propriety  the  dialect  of  our  own  times ;  or  in 
fixing  the  exact  signification  of  ambiguous  terms ;  or  in  draw- 
ing the  line  between  expressions  which  seem  to  be  nearly 
equivalent  In  all  such  cases,  nothing  can,  in  my  opinion,  be 
safely  trusted  to,  but  that  habit  of  accurate  and  vigilant  induc- 
tion, which,  by  the  study  of  the  most  approved  models  of 
writing  and  of  thinking,  elicits  gradually  and  insensibly  the 
precise  notions  which  our  best  authors  have  annexed  to  their 
phraseology.  It  is  on  this  principle  that  Girard  and  Bcauz^ 
have  proceeded  in  all  their  critical  decisions ;  and,  although  it 
cannot  be  denied,  that  there  is  often  a  great  deal  of  false  refine- 
ment in  both,  they  must  be  allowed  the  merit  of  pointing  out 
to  their  successors  the  only  road  that  could  conduct  them  to 
the  truth.  In  D'Alembert's  short  but  masterly  sketch  on 
Synonymes*  he  has  followed  precisely  the  same  track.^ 

How  very  little  advantage  is  to  Ikj  gained  from  ctymolog)', 
in  compositions  w^here  Taste  is  concerned,  may  be  inferred 
from  this  obvious  consideration, — That,  among  words  deriving 
their  origin  from  the  same  source,  we  find  some  enmbled  by 
the  usage  of  one  country ;  while  others  very  nearly  allied  to 
them,  nay,  perhaps  identical  in  sound  and  in  orthography,  are 
debased  by  the  practice  of  another.  It  is  owing  to  this  circum- 
stance, that  Englishmen,  and  still  more  Scotchmen,  when 
they  begin  the  study  of  German,  are  so  apt  to  complain  of  the 
deep-rooted  associations  which  must  be  conquered,  before  they 
are  able  to  relish  the  more  refined  beauties  of  style  in  that 
parent  language  on  which  their  own  has  been  grafted. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  a  word,  originally  low  or  ludicrous, 

♦  [Is  chapter  xiii.,  Orammaire,  of     has  D'Alembert  an  article,  St/nonj/rurt, 
the  Elimens  de  Philosophie,  {Melanges,     in  the  EncydopMU  ?—Ed.] 
torn.  iv.  p.  148,  seq.,)  here  referred  to,  or        *  See  Note  R. 
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haSj  in  consequence  of  long  use,  been  once  ennobled  or  conse- 
cratcdj  I  do  not  well  see  what  advantage^  in  point  of  taste,  is 
to  be  expected  from  a  8€rupuloue  examination  of  its  genealogy 
or  of  its  kindred  connexions.  Mr*  Tooke  has  shewn,  in  a  very 
satisfactory  nmnnerj  that  some  Euglish  words  which  ar^  now 
banished,  not  only  from  solemn  diacoursCj  but  from  decent  con- 
versation,  are  very  nearly  allied,  in  their  origin,  to  others  which 
rank  with  the  most  unexceptionable  in  our  language,  and  he 
Beems  disposed  to  ascribe  our  prejudice  against  the  former  to  a 
/€ilse  delicaey}  I  should  lie  glad  to  know  what  practical  infer* 
ence  Mr.  Tooke  would  wish  us  to  draw  from  these  discoveriea 
Is  it  that  the  latter  should  be  degraded  on  account  of  the  in- 
famy of  their  connexions ;  or,  that  every  word  which  can  claim 
a  common  descent  with  them  from  a  respectable  stem  is  entitled 
to  admission  into  the  same  society  ?^ 

May  there  not  be  some  risk  thatj  by  such  etymological 
studies^  when  pushed  to  an  excess,  and  magnified  in  the  ima- 
gination to  an  undue  importance,  the  Taste  may  lose  more 
iu  the  nicety  of  its  discriminationj  than  the  Understanding 
gmna  in  point  of  useful  knowledge  ?  One  thing  I  can  st^ite  as 
a  fact,  confirmed  by  my  own  observation,  so  far  as  it  has 


'  Vol.  iL  pp.  ri7  and  134. 

*  [When  a  wonl  w  adopldd  into  one 
language  from  another^  it  Bomalimei 
hftppenfl  that  it  cbangcs  it«  origin M 
meaning  completely.  A  very  remfkrk- 
able  iiiatAnce  of  sach  a  transkhn  o^icara 
ID  tlifi  won!  imte,  which,  iu  it»  paRoagc 
fruim  French  to  Etigliah^  hm  come  to  be 
transfprred  from  the  pcicrptioiia  of  the 
hand  to  tboflc  of  the  fiahUe.  It  cimnotj 
I  think,  be  dotibteJ,  that  our  verb  fo 
fmtt,  is  deriy^d  from  th*  Freach  Terb 
(tftstor)  iHe.F^  as  haste  from  (hastcr) 
hiiie.r;  and,  in  fact,  inTcry  old  Engliiih, 
wfl  find  It  employed  Iq  itn  primitive 
French  iiigiiific*\tion> 

"  Aiid  wbcD  hit  esniv  ^  Uut 

The  kin?    ok  lUm  bj  tlio  hooJ, 
And  lod  tiin  v>  hi*  eick  child; 


The  jmiiur  mfto  ittgb  tb«  puln^ 
And  tati&i  tilE  lincn       hla  fela.'' 

Set;  a  poem  entitled  The  B*x*tn  Wit& 
31mter9t  (sapposed  by  Mr,  Douce  to 
have  been  codi posed  about  the  end  of 
the*  I4th  ceijtui^.) 

In  the  Froach  aud  English  acceptAtiotiB, 
however,  of  this  M-ord,  we  tnny  discover  « 
copimon  iVfetf^  which  tnaj  help  unto  con- 
ceive in  what  manner  Ute  immitim  was 
mafle.  The  predee  meaning  of  the  French 
verb  tMt}r  is  to  iiy  or  eiramhu:  hy  the 
Bcrsse  of  towcA*  In  Enghflbjthe  word  t^ste 
conveya  the  same  idea  of  trving  or  &c- 
if  mut€tti&n but  by  means  of  adiJlerent 
organ  And,  iu  truths  ro  close  is  the 
tiflSaity  between  these  expreflsicmB^  thitt 
in  the  Scottish  tlialcct,  the  verb  try  i» 
often  used  ns  Rvnonyrooufl  with  iaJtftt 
in  speaking  of  food*] 
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reached ; — ^that  I  have  hardly  met  with  au  individual,  habitu- 
ally addicted  to  them,  who  wrote  his  own  language  with  ease 
and  elegance.  Mr.  Tooke  himself  is,  indeed,  one  remarkable 
exception  to  the  general  rule ;  but  even  with  respect  to  him^  I 
am  inclined  to  doubt  if  the  style  of  his  composition  be  im- 
proved, since  he  appeared  with  such  distinction  as  the  antago- 
nist of  Junius. 

Nor  will  this  eflFect  of  these  pursuits  appear  surprising,  when 
it  is  considered  that  their  tendency  is  to  substitute  the  doubtful 
niceties  of  tlie  philologer  and  the  anti(iuarian,  as  rules  of  deci- 
sion in  cases  where  there  is  no  legitimate  appeal  but  to  custom 
and  to  the  ear.  Even  among  those  who  do  not  carry  their 
researches  deeper  than  the  superficial  aspect  of  our  vernacular 
speech,  we  know  what  a  deceitful  guide  etymology  frequently 
is,  in  questions  about  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  expression. 
How  much  more  so,  when  such  questions  are  judged  of  on  prin- 
ciples borrowed  from  languages  which  are  seldom  studied  by  any 
who  have  made  the  cultivation  of  Taste  a  serious  object  I  ^ 

As  an  illustration  of  this,  I  shall  only  take  notice  of  the 
absurdities  into  which  we  should  inevitably  fall,  if  we  were  to 
employ  the  conclusions  of  the  etymologist  as  a  criterion  for 
judging  of  the  propriety  of  the  metaphors  involved  in  our 
common  forms  of  speech.  In  some  cases,  where  such  meta- 
phors, from  their  obvious  incongruity,  form  real  and  indispu- 
table blemishes  in  our  language,  necessity  forces  us  to  employ 
them,  from  the  want  of  more  unexceptionable  substitutes ;  and. 


^  "  II  est  bi  rare  quo  rotymologie 
(I'uii  mot  coincide  avcc  tia  veritable 
acception,  qu'on  nc  pent  justifier  cch 
Rortcs  do  rcchcrches  par  lo  protoxto  do 
inioux  fixer  par-lii  lo  boiih  deo  motH. 
liOS  ecrivains,  qui  savcnt  le  plus  do 
laoguos,  sont  cmx.  qui  commcttont  le 
plus  d'impropriotos.  Trop  occupos  de 
rancicnno  onergie  d'un  tcrmc,  ils  oub- 
lient  sa  valcur  actucllo,  ct  uegligont  le8 
liuauccs,  qui  font  la  grace  ct  la  force  du 
diM:ours.'* 

Sec  the  notes  juincxed  to  the  iiigcni 


OU8  Memoir  read  before  the  Acadeuiy 
of  Berlin,  by  M.  de  Kivarol,  entitled, 
De  V  Univtr$dlit4  de.  la  Langve  Fran- 
fjoise. 

["  The  proprieties  and  delicacies 
of  the  English  are  known  to  few :  'tia 
impossible  even  for  a  good  wit  to  un- 
derstand and  practise  them,  without 
the  help  of  a  liberal  education  and  long 
reading ;  in  aJwrf^  without  wearing  off 
the  rimt,  whirh  he  roittntcted  while  he 
wan  Uvjing  in  n  skKk  of  leaniinff.'^ — 

DUYDKM.] 
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whertj  this  iiecesbity  exiists,  it  would  be  mere  j^edantry  to  oppose 
to  established  use  the  general  canons  of  criticiBin.  My  own 
opinion  is,  tliat  this  pedantry  haSj  for  many  years  past^  been 
carried  farther  than  the  geuiua  of  the  EngUsh  tongue  wiU 
jtistify^  and  has  had  a  sensible  influence  in  ahri{lging  the 
variety  of  its  native  etores  of  expression ;  but  it  is  only  of  late 
that,  in  separating  the  primitive  from  the  metaphorical  mean- 
ings of  wordSj  it  has  become  customary  for  critics  to  carry  their 
refinements  farther  than  the  mere  English  scholar  is  able  to 
accompany  thcm^  or  to  appeal  from  the  authority  of  Addison 
and  Swift  to  the  woocls  of  Gexmany,^ 

The  following  principle  may^  I  thiakj  he  safely  adopted  aB  a 
practical  rule  ;  that  m  mhied  metuphors  displease  solely  by  the 
incongruous  pictures  they  present  to  the  imaginatioUj  they  are 
exceptionable  in  those  cases  alone  where  tlie  words  which  we 
combine  appear  obviouslyj  and  without  a  moment's  reflectioHj 
to  have  a  metaphorical  signification;  and,  consequentlyj  that 
when  J  from  long  use,  they  cease  to  bo  figurative,  and  become 
virtually  Uieml  expressionsj  no  argument  against  their  pro- 


*  Tii«  argiimcnt  agmDHt  the  critu^id 
utility  of  these  etytuulogical  roscarclieH 
migUt  Ije  carried  much  farther^  hy  illus- 
tratiDg  lliBir  tenJcjncy,  wiUi  resfioct  to 
OUT  poejicul  vocabuiary.  TL©  pawtjr  of 
/Ai>  (whicli  de|}etii1«  wholly  on  associa- 
lion)  is  tjftcEi  increasifd  by  lh«  myetery 
which  hangs  over  the  ongin  of  its  con- 
B*!cratc(l  lernja;  the  nobUity  of  a 
frtmily  goiim  an  Atcossion  of  hifitrPj 
whea  lis  hiKtory  is  ]mt  in  the  olflpurity 
of  the  fiilnldiiB  a^ea. 

A  Efin^le  instance  will  at  oucc  cxplidn 
and  cuDfiiui  the  foregoing  retimrk.— 
Few  wordh^  pflrhaps^  in  our  laugiiage, 
liavfl  been  osed  morp  h uppity  by  Aome 
of  our  older  jioeta  thnn  Iffirbiwffr;  more 
pnrlicnlarly  hy  Hilton,  wljosf  PaniMtft 
Last  kaxi  rendered  even  the  orgnnicjil 
sound  piemmg  w  the  f^cy. 

"  And  tiow  of  liite  tbey  Lre&l.  uil  %h'  tvenmg 


How  powerful  arc  the  HM^ociations 
which  such  a  combination  of  ideas  niu&t 
eBtftbllsh  in*thc  memory  of  every  reader 
capable  of  feeliog  their  bt^anty;  and 
what  a  charm  m  cominniiicaied  io  the 
word,  thus  blended  in  its  effect  with 
ifoch  pict tiros  aa  those  of  the  evening 
star,  iind  of  the  loves  of  our  first  part?ut»  I 

IMieti  I  look  into  Johnaoa  for  the 
etymology  of  Ifarbutfffr,  I  find  he 
deHvefi  it  fniiu  the  Dutch  Iferberger^ 
which  deaotoa  one  who  goes  to  provide 
lodgingA  OT  a  hurbotir  for  thrxse  that 
follow,  WhocTer  may  thank  the  authoi- 
for  tliia  coryectureT  it  certainly  will  not 
he  the  lover  of  Milton's  jioetry.  The 
it^fnryi  bowever^  which  h  here  done  to 
the  word  in  question,  is  slight  lu  coin- 
parifion  of  vvliat  it  would  have  been,  if 
iti  origin  had  been  traced  to  some  root 
in  onr  own  luig\>ftg«  equally  igaobleT 
and  resembling  it  ni  net^rly  tn  point  of 
urthography. 
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priety  can  have  any  weight,  so  far  as  it  rests  on  metaphysical 
or  philological  considerations  concerning  their  primitive  roots. 
In  snch  cases,  the  ear  of  a  person  familiarized  to  the  style  of 
oar  standard  authors,  ought  to  silence  every  speculative  argu- 
ment, how  plausible  soever  it  may  appear  to  the  theorist  in 
point  of  etymological  verisimilitude. 

In  confirmation  of  this  principle,  it  may  be  observed,  that 
among  our  metaphorical  expressions,  there  are  some  where  the 
literal  sense  continues  to  maintain  its  ascendant  over  the  meta- 
phorical ;  there  are  others  where  the  metaphorical  has  so  far 
supplanted  the  literal,  as  to  present  itself  as  the  more  obvious 
interpretation  of  the  two. 

The  words  actUeness,  deliberation^  and  sagacity^  are  examples 
of  the  latter  sort ; — suggesting  immediately  the  ideas  which 
they  figuratively  express ;  «md  not  even  admitting  of  a  literal 
interpretation,  without  some  violence  to  ordinary  phraseology. 
In  all  such  instances,  the  figurative  origin  of  the  word  appears 
to  me  to  be  entitled  to  no  attention  in  the  practice  of  com- 
position* 

It  is  otherwise,  however,  where  the  literal  meaning  continues 
to  prevail  over  the  metaphoriail ;  and  where  the  first  aspect  of 
a  phrase  may,  of  course,  present  an  unpleasing  [or  a  ludicrous] 
combination  of  things  material  with  things  intellectual  or 
moral.  The  verb  to  handle,  as  employed  in  the  expressions — 
to  handle  a  philosophical  question — to  handle  a  point  of  con- 
troversy— seems  to  me  to  be  in  this  predicament.  It  is  much 
used  by  the  old  English  divines,  more  particularly  by  those 
who  have  l)een  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Puritans  ;  and  it 
is  a  favourite  mode  of  speaking,  not  only  with  Lord  Kames  in 
his  Elements  of  Criticism,  but  with  a  still  higher  authority,  in 
point  of  style,  Mr.  Burke,  in  his  book  on  the  Sublime  and 
Beautiful, 

It  is,  perhaps,  owing  to  some  caprice  of  my  own  taste,  but  I 
must  acknowledge  that  I  had  always  a  dislike  to  the  word 
when  thus  applied ;  more  especially  when  the  subject  in  ques- 
tion is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  require  a  certain  lightness  and 
delicacy  of  style.    For  many  years  past  it  has  been  falling 
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gi-adually  ioto  disuse ;  its  place  being  commotily  eupplie J  by 
the  verb  to  treat ; — a  verb  wkicb,  when  traced  to  its  root 
(traeiare)  in  tbe  Latin  language,  is  precisely  of  the  same  im- 
port ;  but  whicbj  in  consequence  of  its  le«s  obvious  extraction, 
does  not  obtrude  its  literal  meaning  on  the  imagimition  in  a 
manner  at  all  offensive.  In  most  cases  of  the  same  sort,  it 
mil  be  found  convenient  to  avail  ourselves  of  a  similar 
artifiea 

It  might  be  expected/'  says  Burke,  "  from  the  fertility  of 
the  subjeetj  that  1  ebould  consider  Poetryj  as  it  regards  the 
Sublime  and  Beautifulj  more  at  large ;  but  it  must  be  obeervedj 
that  in  this  light  it  has  been  often  and  well  handled  already/' 
In  tbe  following  sentence,  the  use  of  the  same  word  strikes  me 
as  still  more  exct^ptionalile :  "  This  seems  to  me  so  evident, 
that  I  am  a  g<x»d  deiil  surprised  that  none  who  have  handhd 
the  subject  have  made  any  mention  of  the  quality  of  smooth-, 
ness^  in  the  enumeration  of  those  that  go  to  the  forming  of 
beauty/'^ 

Upon  the  very  same  principle^  I  am  inclined  to  object  to  the 
phrase  go  to^  as  here  employed*  I  know  that  the  authority  of 
Swift  and  of  Addison  may  be  pleaded  in  its  favour ;  but  their 
example  has  not  been  followed  by  the  best  of  our  later  writers; 
and  the  literal  meaning  of  the  verb  Go^  when  connected  with 
the  preposition  tOj  has  now  so  decided  an  ascendant  over  the 
metaphorical^  as  to  render  it  at  present  an  awkward  mode  of 
expression^  whatever  the  case  may  have  been  in  the  days  of  our 
ancestors.^ 

In  forming  a  judgment  on  questions  of  this  kind,  it  must 
not  be  overlooked,  whether  the  expression  is  used  as  a  rhetorical 
ornaraeut  addressed  to  the  fancy,  or  as  a  sign  of  thought  des- 
tined for  the  communication  of  knowledge.    On  the  former 

*  Pf  AddisoQ  bad  written  a  oentiirj"        '  [TLis  awkwai-dnCBS  iha  v  perliajis 

kler,  the  following  BuTitonc©  would  imi,  I  have  been  partly  owing  to  tlio  Uidiemn'<i 

presume,  hiivc  eacjipod  ]m  p<MV : — Thie  conibitiation  of  both  nieaiiings  in  tlie 

mut'li  I  lUoujc^ht  6t  to  preiriiKOi  before  1  re-  {]0iDmon  puzzle  asuoog  cbiUr^riT  '*  H<iw 

Hiiuicrlthd  rtub]ectIllavellllx^^dy/4m^(/ie^/^  many  gtitke  go  to   mtiko   u  .mw's 

r  iiitjnti  ih^  luiktMl  bosonm  of  ont  ntitUL  nett!  T*] 
Isuiirji," — Gnrttyfiftt%  Nil,  c*vi.] 
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Bupposition,  it  is  possible  that  the  same  phraso  may  offend  ; 
which^  on  the  latter,  would  not  only  be  unexceptionable,  but  the 
most  simple  and  natural  turn  of  expression  which  the  language 
fluppliea 

I  have  elsewhere  contrasted  some  of  the  opposite  {)erfections 
of  the  philosophical,  and  of  the  rhetorical  or  poetical  style. 
The  former,  I  have  observed,  accomplishes  its  purposes  most 
effectually,  when,  like  the  language  of  algebra,  it  confines  our 
reasoning  faculties  to  their  appropriate  province,  and  guards 
the  thoughts  against  any  distraction  from  the  occasional 
wanderings  of  fancy.  How  different  from  this  is  the  aim  of 
poetry  I  Sometimes  to  subdue  reason  itself  by  her  syren  song; 
and,  in  all  her  higher  efforts,  to  revert  to  the  first  impressions 
and  to  the  first  language  of  nature ; — clothing  every  idea  with 
a  sensible  inwige,  and  keeping  the  fancy  for  ever  on  the  wing. 
Nor  is  it  sufficient,  for  this  end,  to  sjK^ak  by  means  of  metaphors 
or  symbols.  It  is  necessary  to  emjJoy  such  as  retain  enough  of 
the  gloss  of  novelty  to  stimulate  the  powers  of  conception  and 
imagination ;  and,  in  the  si^'lection  of  words,  to  keep  steadily  in 
view  the  habitual  associations  of  those  upon  whom  they  are 
destined  to  operate.  Hence,  to  all  who  cultivate  this  delightful 
art,  and  still  more  to  all  who  siKJCulate  concerning  its  theory, 
the  imi)ortauce  of  those  studies  which  relate  to  the  associating 
principle,  and  to  the  History  of  the  Human  Mind,  as  exempli- 
fied in  the  figurative  mechanism  of  language.^    Of  this  remark 


*  [In  order  to  prevent  the  poHKibility 
of  any  mifuippfehenHion  of  tlie  ncopc  of 
these  ohflcrvutionfl,  I  think  it  proper  to 
remiirk  here,  Rtill  more  explicitly  than 
I  have  ilono  in  the  text,  that  uiwn  the 
Banio  princijile  on  which  I  plead  for  a 
f^reatcr  latitude  of  expression  in  prose 
composition  than  certain  critics  will 
allow,  1  am  diHposed  to  reprobate  that 
licentiodH  UHC  of  mixed  metaphors  in 
poetry,  in  which  an  ambition  of  mere- 
tricious ornament  has  led  some  of  the 
most  correct  of  our  fashionable  writers  to 
indulge.  Tlie  following  linos,  which 
form  the  proivmium  lo  a  very  huiull 


volume  published  by  Mr.  Kogcrs,  may 
be  presumed,  from  tlie  place  which  they 
otvupy  in  his  work,  to  have  rcceive<l  the 
highest  polish  which  his  fine  hand  could 
bestow ;  and  yet,  such  is  the  rapid  suc- 
cession they  exhibit  of  different  and  in- 
congruous metaphors,  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  a  ptirson  whoso  taste  has 
biM'n  formed  on  the  purer  models  of  an 
earlier  periml,  to  read  them  without  feel- 
ing his  imagination  put  to  the  torture 
at  almost  every  word.  In  a  prose  dis- 
course, the  same  incongruity  might  Iw 
cfmiparutively  pardonable,  as  the  mind 
woM  naturally  attach  itself  to  the 
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I  intend  to  ofter  various  illusfcrationB  in  the  E^snys  wliich  are 
to  follow : — but  before  entering  upon  my  new  topicsj  it  yet 
remains  for  me  to  add  a  few  liintSj  which  have  a  more  par- 
ticular reference  to  gtyle  in  those  instanceg  where  the  object  of 
the  writer  is  merely  to  attain  the  merits  of  perfipiciiity  and 
simplicity. 

In  cases  of  tliii^  la^t  deecriptionj  the  conBideratioiis  which 
haye  been  already  stated  lead  me  to  conclude,  that  the  general 
rules  which  reprobate  mixed  metaphors  ought  to  be  inter- 
preted with  a  greater  degree  of  latitude  than  critics  are  accus- 
tomed to  allow.  I  have  heard,  for  example,  the  phrase  /eriile 
source  censured  more  than  once  as  a  trespass  ngainst  these 
rules.  I  tlunk  I  may  venture  to  appeal  to  a  great  majority  of 
my  readers,  whether  this  impropriety  ever  oceiured  to  them, 
when  they  have  met  witli  the  phrase,  as  they  ofUm  must  have 
done,  in  the  best  English  authors;  nay,  whether  this  phraso^'l 
does  not  strike  their  ear  as  a  more  natural  and  obnous  com- 
bination than  *'opiom  source^  which  some  would  substitute 
instead  of  it  Why,  then,  should  we  reject  a  convenient  es- 
pression^  wliich  eustom  baa  already  Banclioned ;  and^  by  tying 
ourselves  down,  in  this  instance,  to  the  exclusive  emplojtnent 
of  the  adjective  copious^  impoverish  the  scanty  resources  which  I 
the  English  idiom  aifords  for  diversifying  our  phraseology 


autbt>r*fl  mefiningp  -withoiit  dweliing  upon 
ttie  figures  or  imagefi  emploject  to  non- 
VE/  it, 

"  t>h.  cjoulil  my  cotnd,  unfolded  in  mjf  paute. 

There  u  Iti^ttfd.  with  mbktt/fintsf/nitujhl, 
J}ijfpmjtr  the  treoMurex  of  otaJt^d  ihouglit ; 
To  vinue  usiM  fhi  puiMft  0  (Atf  hearf. 
Ami  hid  thr       of^muioiifm  tiart/ 
Oh  coulilititffl."Jta.to3.1 

*  If  there  be  anj  om  English  word^ 
whicli  m  now  hecotne  TirtdaUy  literaJ, 
in  its  ruetaphoncai  fipplicntiori^j,  it  if» 
tliCr  woril  4onrci'.  Whfi^v<*r  thinks  t>r  n 
Hpnng  or  fimivUin  of  water,  in  epeaking 
©f  Gt/d  14^  il»e  taurce  of  esniitence ;  of 
Ihe  sun  m  the  source  of  light  and  heat ; 
of  kind  a*  one  of  Ihs  iourca  of  national 


wenllb ;  or  of  muati&n  and  r^^dwn^ 
m  the  tml J  *UMfice*  (according  to  I/>clte) 
uf  h  u  m  an  ku  owledgo ;  —  propOHi  ti  on  a 
which  it  would  oot  be  eft^y  to  euundat^ 
with  erjual  ckanieas  Mid  coticifttjnesa  in 
An^  other  mfvuncr  ?  The  same  observttlon 
10 uy  bo  extended  to  llio  acljective  ftriUet 
whicb  W9  apply  indiacriininat«lj  to  « 
prixlnctJVjj^J//,-  to  nn  ioYcntiTe  genius; 
nod  even  to  iho  minsa  which  supply  o» 
with  the  precious  nit^lidj,  1  cannot, 
therefore^  aec  the  ^^biidow  of  a  reason 
wliy  thes©  two  wcjrds  should  not  b«  ' 
joioed  together  in  the  most  correct  com- 
poRitioB^  A  similar  comiiniitiori  hsA 
obt4uiiod  in  the  French  laijgtmpe,  in 
which  the  phrase  murce  fi^onde  hs« 
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On  the  same  principle^  I  would  vindicate  sucli  pliraws  the 
following ; — to  diceU^  or  to  enlarge  on  a  particular  point ;  or 
on  a  particular  head  of  a  discourse  ;  or  on  aj^artivular  branch 
of  an  argument.  Nor  do  I  see  any  criticism  to  which  tliey 
are  liable,  which  would  not  justify  the  vulgiir  cavil  against 
golden  candlestick,  and  glass  inkhom  ; — expressions  which  it 
is  impossible  to  disiiensc  with,  but  by  means  of  absurd  circum- 
locutions. In  these  last  cases,  indeed,  the  etymology  of  the 
words  leads  the  attention  Imck  to  the  history  of  the  artj?,  rather 
than  to  that  of  the  metaphorical  uses  of  speech  ;  but  in  both 
instances  the  same  remark  holds,  that  when  a  writer,  or  a 
speaker,  wishes  to  express  himself  plainly  and  perspicuously,  it 
is  childish  in  him  to  n'jeet  phrases  which  custom  has  conse- 
crated, on  account  of  the  inconsistencies  which  a  philological 
analysis  may  point  out  Ixitween  their  i»rimitive  import  and 
their  popular  acceptations. 

In  the  practical  application,  I  acknowledge,  of  this  general 
conclusion,  it  recjuirt^s  a  nice  tavt,  aided  by  a  familiar  ac- 
quaintance with  the  best  models,  to  l)e  nblc  to  decide,  when 
a  metaphorical  word  comes  to  luive  the  eflect  of  a  literal  «nd 
specific  term  ; — or  (what  amounts  to  the  siimo  thing)  when  it 
ceases  to  present  its  primitive  along  with  its  figurative  m(»an- 
ing:  And  whenever  the  iwint  is  at  all  doubtful,  it  is  un(|ues- 
tionably  safer  to  j)ay  too  much,  thnn  too  little  res|K*ct,  to 
the  common  can(^iis  of  verbal  criticism.  All  that  I  wish  to 
esfciblish  is,  that  these  canons,  if  a(K)ptod  without  limitations 
and  exceptions,  would  produce  a  style  of  composition  difiVTcnt 
from  what  has  In^en  excnii)lified  by  the  classical  authors,  either 
of  ancient  or  of  mcKlern  times ;  and  which  no  writer  or  spc^aker 
could  attempt  to  sustain,  without  feeling  himself  iwrjKftually 
cramped  by  fetters,  inconsistent  with  the  freedom,  the  variety, 
and  the  grace  of  his  expression.^ 

iMMjn  long  saiirtioiMnl  l»y  the  higlu.'st  illuKtrfttionB  of  my  iiionniiig;  and  tlmt 
Riitlioriti*'M.  it  is  of  no  conscqiicnt^c  to  tlio  nrgiinient, 

II  iH  nec-cKsary  for  mo  to  observe  here,     whether  my  decisions,  in  particular 
that  T  introduce  this,  and  other  ex-     ca^rp,  Iks  right  or  wrong, 
amjika  of  the  same  kind,  merely  as        *  The  following  maxim  does  honour 
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If  these  remarks  have  any  foundation  in  truth,  when  applied 
to  questions  which  fall  under  the  cognizance  of  illiterate  judges, 
they  conclude  with  infinitely  greater  force  in  favour  of  estab- 
lished practice,  when  opposed  merely  by  such  arcana  as  have 
been  brought  to  light  by  the  researches  of  the  scholar  or  the 
antiquary.  Considering,  indeed,  the  metaphorical  origin  of  by 
far  the  greater  proportion  of  words  in  every  cultivated  lan- 
guage, (a  fact  which  Mr.  Tooke's  ingenious  speculations  have 
now  placed  in  a  point  of  view  so  peculiarly  luminous,)  etymo- 
logy, if  systematically  adopted  as  a  test  of  propriety,  would 
lead  to  the  rejection  of  all  our  ordinaiy  modes  of  speaking; 
without  leaving  us  the  possibility  of  communicating  to  each 
other,  our  thoughts  and  feelings  in  a  manner  not  equally  liable 
to  the  same  objections. 

to  tbe  good  sense  and  good  taste  of    infinite  de  gens ;  roais  il  faiit  sc  laisser 
Vaugelas  : — "  Lorsqu'une  fa^on  de  par-     emporter  au  torrent,  et  parler  comme 
ler  est  usitee  des  bons  auteurs,  il  ne     Ics  autres,  sans  daigner  ecoutcr  ccs 
faut  pas  s'arauser  &  en  faire  i'anatoinie,     eplucheurs  de  phrases." 
ni  ^  pointilier  dcssus,  comme  font  une 
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PART  II.-LESSAYS  RELATIVE  TO  MATTERS  OF  TASTE.1 
ESSAY  FIRST. 

ON   THE  BEAUTIFUL. 
INTRODUCTION. 

In  the  volume  which  I  have  already  published  on  the  Philo- 
sophy of  the  Human  Mind,*^  when  I  have  had  occasion  to  8{)eak 
of  the  Pleasures  of  Imagination,  I  have  employed  that  phrase 
to  denote  the  pleasures  which  arise  from  ideal  creations  or 
combinations,  in  contradistinction  to  those  derived  from  the 
realities  which  human  life  presents  to  our  senses.  Mr.  Addi- 
son, in  his  well-known  and  justly  admired  papers  on  this 
subject,  uses  the  same  words  in  a  more  extensive  acceptation ; 
to  express  the  pleasures  which  Beauty,  Greatness,  or  Novelty, 
excite  in  the  mind,  when  presented  to  it,  either  by  the  powers 
of  Perception,  or  by  the  faculty  of  Imagination,  distinguishing 
these  two  classes  of  agreeable  effects,  by  calling  the  one  pri- 
mary,  and  the  other  secondary  pleasures.  As  I  propose  to 
confine  myself,  in  this  Essay,  to  Beauty,  the  first  of  the 
three  qualities  mentioned  by  Addison,  it  is  unnecessary  for  me 
to  inquire  how  far  his  enumeration  is  complete,  or  how  far  his 
classification  is  logical.  But  as  I  shall  have  frequently  occasion 
in  the  sequel,  to  speak  of  the  Pleasures  of  Imagination^  I  must 
take  the  liberty  of  remarking,  in  vindication  of  my  own  phraseo- 

*  [To  wit,  Elements,  &c.  vol.  \,—E<l] 
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logy,  tlmt  philoBophicsI  pre^ission  indispensably  retjiiires  an 
exL4usive  limitatiaii  of  that  title  to  wluit  Mr,  Addison  m\h 
B€condary  pleasures ;  because^  altliough  ultimately  founded  on 
pleasures  derived  fi'om  our  i>erceiitiv'e  powers^  they  are  yet  (as 
will  afterwards  appear)  characterized  by  Home  very  remarkable 
circumatanceSj  peculiar  to  themselves  It  is  true,  that  when 
we  enjoy  the  beauties  of  a  certain  class  of  external  objects,  (for 
example^  those  of  a  landscape,)  Imagination  is  often,  |K*rhap8 
alwaySj  more  or  lees  busy ;  but  the  case  is  the  sjime  with  various 
other  iatellectual  principles,  which  must  operate,  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  whemver  men  are  to  be  found ;  such  principles, 
for  instance,  as  the  association  of  ideas; — sympathy  with  the 
enjoyments  of  aniniated  beings; — or  a  speculative  curiositT; 
concerning  the  uses  and  Jttnem^  and  mjstematkal  ^^atlmis 
whicli  are  everywiiere  conspicuous  in  Nature  ;^  audj  therefore, 
to  refer  to  Imagination  alone,  our  perception  of  these  beauties, 
together  With  all  the  various  enjoymentSj  both  intellectual  and 
mora],  which  accompany  it,  is  to  sanction,  by  our  very  defini- 
tions, a  partial  aud  erroneous  theory.  I  shall,  accordingly,  in 
this,  and  in  the  following  Essays,  continue  to  use  the  same 
language  as  formerly ;  separating,  wherever  the  phenomena  in 
question  will  admit  of  such  a  separation,  the  pleasures  we 
receive  immediately  by  our  senses  from  those  which  depend  on 
ideal  combinations  formed  by  the  Intellect*^ 

Agreeably  to  this  distinction,  I  propose,  in  treating  of 
Beauty,  to  begin  with  considering  the  more  simple  and  general 
principles  on  which  depend  the  pleasures  that  we  experience  in 
the  case  of  actual  ]ierception  ;  and  after  which,  I  shall  proceed 
to  investigate  the  sources  of  those  sj^ecific  and  characteristical 
charms  which  Imagination  lends  to  her  own  productions. 

*  To  these  priiicjplea  mnst  be  added,        '  WJmt  Mr.  AdtliB(>n  ha&  called  the 

ia  such  a  itate  of  sm^^iety  m  ours,  the  Pknmre^  of  Imaqinaticm,  might  Iw* 

numberleasi  acquired  habtte  of  ohfl^rva-  denominated,  more  ccirractlj,  ihe  plea- 

tioii  and  of  thought,  wliieh  divcraify  the  sureB  reLeived  frcnu  the  ohjeiiB  of  T&ste; 

efierta  of  the  same  perceptions  in  the  a  power  of  the  mind  which  is  equity 

minds  of  the  puinter,  of  the  poet,  of  the  eonversnnt  with  the  plciwures  ansing 

1uidiieftp«^garden'^rT  of  the  farmer^  of  from  sensible  things,  and  with  Baoh  as 

the  civil  or  the  military  engineer,  of  the  reanlt  from  the  crcftlions  of  htiman 

geological  theorist,       ice.  Stc..  geniiit. 


ON   THE  BEAUTIFUL. 


PAET  FIR8T.-^N  THE  BEAUTIFUL,  WHEN  PRESENTED 
IMMEDIATELY  TO  OUK  SENSES. 

CHAPTER  I. 

GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  SUBJECT  OF  INQUIRY,  AND  ON 
THE  PLAN  UPON  WHICH  IT  18  PROPOSED  TO  EXAMINE  IT. 

The  word  Beauty,  and,  I  believe,  the  corresponding  term  in 
all  languages  whatever,  is  employed  in  a  great  variety  of  accep- 
tations, which  seem,  on  a  8Ui)erficial  view,  to  have  very  little 
connexion  with  each  other ;  and  among  which  it  is  not  easy  to 
trace  the  slightest  shade  of  common  or  coincident  meaning.  It 
always,  indeed,  denotes  something  wliich  gives  not  merely 
pleasure  to  the  mind,  but  a  certain  refined  species  of  pleasure, 
remote  from  those  grosser  indulgences  which  are  common  to 
us  with  the  brutes ;  but  it  is  not  applicable  universally  in  every 
case  where  such  refined  pleasures  are  received,  being  confined 
to  tbose  exclusively  which  form  the  proper  objects  of  inteUec- 
tual  Taste.  We  speak  of  beautiful  colours,  beautiful  forms, 
beautiful  pieces  of  music  :^  We  speak  also  of  the  beauty  of 
virtue ;  of  the  beauty  of  poetical  composition ;  of  the  beauty  of 
style  in  prose ;  of  the  beauty  of  a  mathematical  theorem ;  of 
the  beauty  of  a  philosophical  discovery.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
do  not  speak  of  beautiful  tastes,  or  of  beautiful  smells ;  nor  do 

*  "  There  is  nothing  singular  in  apply-  in  their  objects  we  discern  the  KmXit 

ing  the  word  hea%iiy  to  sounds.   The  which  we  don*t  ascribe  to  the  objects  of 

ancients  observe  the  peculiar  dignity  of  tbeother senses.** — Hutcheson's /n^utry 

the  senses  of  seeing  and  hearing;  that  inio  Btauty  and  Virhtef  sect.  2.  f  14. 
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we  apply  this  epithet  to  the  agreeable  softness,  or  smoothness, 
or  warmth  of  tangible  objects,  considered  solely  in  their  rela- 
tion to  our  sense  of  feeling.^  Still  less  would  it  be  consistent 
with  the  common  use  of  language,  to  speak  of  the  beauty  of 
high  birth,  of  the  beauty  of  a  large  fortune,  or  of  the  beauty  of 
extensive  renown. 

It  has  long  been  a  favourite  problem  with  philosophers,  to 
ascertain  the  common  quality  or  qualities  which  entitles  a  thing 
to  the  denomination  of  heavtifal;  but  the  success  of  their 
speculations  has  been  so  inconsiderable,  that  little  can  be  in- 
ferred from  them  but  the  impossibility  of  the  problem  to  which 
they  have  been  directed.  The  author  of  the  article  Beau  in 
the  French  Encyclopidie^  after  some  severe  strictures  on  the 
solutions  proposed  by  his  predecessors,  is  led,  at  last,  to  the 
following  conclusions  of  his  own,  wliich  he  announces  with  all 
the  pomp  of  discovery : — "  That  Beauty  consists  in  the  percep- 
tion of  BehJtions!' — "  Place  beauty  in  the  perception  of  rela- 
tions,  and  you  will  have  the  liistory  of  its  progress  from  the 
infancy  of  the  world  to  the  present  hour.  On  the  other  hand, 
choose  for  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  beautiful  in 
general^  any  other  quality  you  can  possibly  imagine,  and  you 
will  inunediately  find  your  notion  limited  in  its  applications  to 
the  modes  of  thinking  prevalent  in  particular  coimtries,  or  at 
particular  periods  of  time.^  The  perception  of  Relations  is 
therefore  the  foundation  of  the  beautiful;  and  it  is  this  percep- 
tion wliich,  in  different  languages,  has  been  expressed  by  so 
many  different  names,  all  of  them  denoting  different  modifica- 
tions of  the  same  general  idea." — [The  same  idea  occurs  in 


»  See  Note  S. 

■  Diderot,  if  my  memory  docB  not  de- 
ceive me. — I  do  not  refer  to  this  theory 
on  account  of  its  merit,  for,  in  that  point 
of  view,  it  is  totally  unworthy  of  notice ; 
but  because  the  author  haR  stated,  more 
explicitly  than  any  other  I  at  present 
recollect,  the  fdndamental  principle  on 
which  his  inquiries  have  proceeded ;  a 
principle  common  to  him  with  all  the  other 
theorist«  on  the  same  suhjoct,  of  whom 


I  have  any  knowledge.  [Diderot  ia  the 
author  of  the  article ;  but  he  has  ma<le 
great  use  of  Pere  Andre's  Discours.—Ed.  J 
■  This  is  the  only  intelligible  inter- 
pretation I  am  able  to  put  on  the 
original.  Tlic  strictly  literal  version 
is : — "  You  will  find  your  notion  con- 
centrated in  some  point  of  space  and  of 
time."  (Votre  notion  se  trouvera  toul- 
fl-coup  concentreo  dans  u^  point  de 
I'espace  et  du  tems  ) 
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Diderot's  Lettre  sur  lea  Sourda  et  Mueta,  "  Le  gout  en  gmeral 
consiate  dans  la  lycixeption  dea  Rapporta,  Un  beau  tableau,  un 
poeine,  ime  Ix^lle  niUHique  ue  nous  plaiseiit  que  i>ar  les  rappw^ta 
que  nous  y  remarquons."] 

The  same  writer,  in  another  article,  defines  Beauty  "  to  be 
the  power  of  exciting  in  us  the  ])erception  of  agreeable  rvki- 
Horn ;"  to  which  definition  he  adds  the  following  clause :  "  I 
have  sjiid  agreeable^  in  order  to  adapt  uiy  language  to  the 
general  and  common  acceptation  of  the  tenn  Beauty ;  but  I 
believe,  that,^9A27o«oj)//<m%j?y>e^(/itw,7,  every  object  is  l)eautiful, 
which  is  fitted  to  excite  in  us  the  i^rccption  of  relaliona"  On 
these  passages  I  have  nothing  to  ofier,  in  the  way  either  of 
criticism  or  of  comment ;  as  I  must  fairly  acknowleilgc  my  in- 
capacity to  seize  the  idea  which  the  author  wishes  to  convey. 
To  say  that  "  l)cauty  consiKts  in  the  jwrception  of  relationn," 
without  specifying  what  these  relations  are;  and  afterwards  to 
qualify  these  relations  by  the  e[)ithet  agreeable,  in  deference  to 
popular  prejudices, — would  infer,  tliat  this  word  is  j)/i/7o«o- 
phicaUy  applicable  to  all  those  objects  which  are  vulgarly 
denominated  deformed  or  ugly ;  inasmuch  as  a  total  want  of 
syminetry  and  proportion  in  the  parts  of  an  object  does  not,  in 
the  least,  diminish  the  number  of  relations  perceived ;  not  to 
mention,  that  tlie  siune  definition  would  exclude  from  the  de- 
nomination of  Beautiful  all  the  different  modifications  of  colour^ 
as  well  as  various  other  qualities,  which,  according  to  the  com- 
mon use  of  language,  fall  unquestionably  under  that  descrip- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  if  the  second,  and  more  restricted 
definition  be  adhered  to,  (that  "  beauty  consists  in  the  percep- 
tion of  such  relations  aa  are  agreeable,")  no  progress  is  made 
towards  a  solution  of  the  difficulty.  To  inquire  what  the  re- 
lations are  wliich  are  agreeable  to  the  mind,  would,  on  this 
supposition,  l)e  only  the  original  problem  concerning  the  nature 
of  the  Beautiful,  proposed  in  a  different  and  more  circuitous 
form. 

The  speculations  which  have  given  occasion  to  these  remarks 
have  evidently  originated  in  a  prejudice  which  has  de>cended 
to  modern  times  from  the  scliolastic  ages ;  that  when  a  word 

VOL.  V.  N 
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admits  of  a  variety  of  Kignifications,  tlieee  different  significa- 
tioiis  iirnst  all  be  species  of  the  same  gmm^  aod  must  cotise- 
qiiently  include  some  esBcntial  idea  commou  to  every  mdividual 
to  which  tlie  geueric  term  can  be  applied.  Id  the  article  just 
quoted,  thift  preindice  is  assumed  m  an  indisputable  maxim, 
"  Beautiful  is  a  term  which  we  apply  to  an  infinite  variety  of 
thingK;  but^  hy  whatever  circumstances  these  may  be  dietin- 
guished  from  each  other^  it  is  certain^  either  that  we  make  a 
false  application  of  the  wordj  or  that  there  exists^  in  all  of 
tliem,  a  common  quality,  of  which  the  term  Beautiful  is  the 
sign/'^ 

Of  this  principle,  which  has  been  an  abundant  source  of  ob- 
stnirit)"  and  mystery  in  the  different  sciences,  it  would  be  easy 
to  ex[>ose  the  unsoundness  and  futility ;  but,  on  the  present 
oocaaion^  I  shall  only  remind  my  readers  of  the  absurdities  into 
which  it  led  the  Aristotelians  on  the  subject  of  carnation  ; — the 
ambiguity  of  the  word,  whichj  in  the  Oreek  language^  corre- 
sponds to  the  English  word  mmcj  having  suggested  to  them 
the  vain  attempt  of  tracing  the  common  idea  which,  in  the 
case  of  any  nffect^  belongs  to  the  vjfivhiit,  to  the  mfttter^  to  the 
form^  ami  to  the  cmL  Tlie  idle  generalities  we  meet  with  in 
other  philosophers^  about  the  ideas  of  the  good^  the  Jl(^  and  the 
becoming,  have  taken  their  rise  from  the  same  undue  influence 
of  popular  epithets  on  the  sjieculations  of  the  learned. 

Socrates,  whose  plain  gootl  sense  appears  in  thif*,  as  in 
various  other  instaneeSj  to  have  fortified  his  understanding  to  a 
wonderful  degree  against  the  metaphysical  subtiltics  which 
misled  his  succesflorSj  was  evidently  apprized  fully  of  the  just- 
ness of  the  foregoing  remarks  ; — if  any  reliance  can  be  piacal 
on  the  account  given  by  Xenophon  of  his  conversation  with 
Aristippus  about  the  Good  and  the  BeautifuL  Aristippus 
(we  are  told)  having  asked  him,  if  he  knew  anything  that 
was  good    — Do  you  ask  me  (said  Socrates)  if  I  know  any- 

*     Jlemt  est  tin  termc  que  uous  ap  fausEe  application  du  l^rmft  diraw;  on 

pliqiTontt  k  unc  infinity  d  t-tres,    Mais,  qu'il  y  ml  d&na  Uma  cm  luruB  lui© 

quelqn^  diffS&rence  qii'il  y  ait  entte  ce»  qualite  dont  le  term©  htm   soit  l« 

eirw,  U  fttutp  ou  que  mm  feasiona  une  »tgne;^ 
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thing  gooil  for  a  fever,  or  for  an  inflammation  in  the  eyes,  or  as 
a  preservative  against  a  famine  T 

"  By  no  means,  returned  the  other." — "  Nay,  then,  (replied 
Socrates,)  if  you  ask  me  concerning  a  good  which  is  good  fw 
nothing,  I  know  of  none  such ;  nor  yet  do  I  desire  to  know  it." 

Aristippus  still  urging  him — "  But  do  you  know  (said  ho) 
anything  Beautiful  ?" 

"  A  great  many,"  returne<:l  Socrates. 
Are  these  all  like  to  one  another  ?" 

"  Far  from  it,  Aristippus ;  there  is  a  ver}-  considerable  dif- 
ference between  them." 

"  But  how  (said  Aristippus)  can  beanty  differ  from  beauty  i"^ 
— Tlie  question  plainly  proceeded  on  the  same  supposition 
which  is  assumed  in  the  passage  quoted  above  from  Diderot ; 
a  supposition  founded  (as  I  shall  endeavour  to  shew)  on  a 
total  misconception  of  the  nature  of  the  circumstances,  which, 
in  the  history  of  language,  attach  diflferent  meanings  to  the 
same  words ;  and  which  often,  by  slow  and  insensible  grada- 
tions, remove  them  to  such  a  distance  from  their  primitive  or 
railical  sense,  that  no  ingenuity  can  trace  the  successive  steps 
of  their  progress.  The  variety  of  these  circumstances  is,  in 
fact,  so  great,  that  it  is  imj^ssible  to  attempt  a  complete 
enumeration  of  them ;  and  I  shall,  therefore,  select  a  few  of  the 
cases,  in  which  the  principle  now  in  question  appears  most 
obviously  and  indisputably  to  fail. 

I  shall  begin  with  supposing  that  the  letters  A,  B,  C,  1),  E, 
denote  a  series  of  objects ;  that  A  possesses  some  one  quality  in 
common  with  B  ;  B  a  quality  in  common  with  C  ;  C  a  quality  in 
common  with  D ;  D  a  quality  in  common  with  E  ; — while,  at  the 
same  time,  no  quality  can  be  found  which  belongs  in  common 
to  any  three  objects  in  the  series.  Is  it  not  conceivable,  that 
the  affinity  between  A  and  B  may  produce  a  transference  of 
the  name  of  the  first  to  the  second ;  and  that,  in  consequence 
of  the  other  affinities  which  connect  the  remaining  objects  to- 
gether, the  same  name  may  pass  in  succession  from  B  to  C  ; 

*  Translation  of  Uui  MemoraJtUia,  by  Mra.  FioUling.  [In  the  original,  book  iii. 
chap.  viii.  §g  2,  3,  4.] 
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from  C  to  D ;  and  from  D  to  E  ?  In  tins  nmimer,  a  common 
appellation  will  arise  between  A  and  although  the  two 
objecU  may^  in  their  nature  and  propertieaj  be  so  widely  distant 
from  each  other,  that  no  stretcrh  of  imagination  can  conceive 
how^  the  thonghts  were  led  from  the  former  to  the  latter.  The 
transitionBj  nevertheless,  may  have  been  all  bo  easy  and  gradual, 
thatj  were  they  successfully  detected  by  the  fortunate  ingenuity 
of  a  theorist^  we  should  instantly  recognise,  not  only  the  verisi- 
militude, but  the  truth  of  the  conjecture ; — in  the  same  way  as 
we  adniitj  with  the  confidence  of  intuitive  conviction,  the  cer- 
tainty of  the  well-known  etymological  process  which  connects 
tlie  Latin  preposition  e  or  co?  with  tlie  EngUsjh  8uhstanti\^e 
strmiger,  the  tnonient  that  the  intermediate  links  of  the  chain 
are  submitted  to  our  examination,^ 

These  observations  may,  I  hope,  throw  some  additional  light 
on  a  distinction  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Knio^ht^  in  his  Analytical 
Inquin^  into  the  Frineiples  of  7\tstej  between  the  franmtive 
and  the  metaphorical  m**aning8  of  a  word.  "  As  aU  epithet^/' 
he  remarks^  "  employed  to  distinguieli  qualities  perceivable 
only  by  intellectj  were  originally  applied  to  olyects  of  sense*, 
the  primary  words  in  all  languages  belong  to  them  j  and  are, 
therefore,  applied  tramUivdy^  though  not  always  figurativdy^ 
to  objects  of  intellect  or  imagination/'^  The  distinction  ap- 
pears to  me  to  bo  equally  just  and  important;  and  as  the 
epithet  tramitive  expresses  clearly  and  happily  the  idea  which 


(etrangcr,)  slrttnger, 

"llie  very  annii?  prejudice  which  I 
Knvc  now  boeii  attpmpiing  to  reflate  will 
be  foiDHl  tu  be  at  tlie  bnltoui  of  mtmy  of 
Mr.  T(K)k<»*a  ppet illations  concerning 
Innguage. — *'  Johneoti/'  he  obseTrei*  in 
the  heginning  of  hia  A«cond  Tolutiie, 
*^  ia  na  bokl  aw  J  profuse  in  Meerthin,  &8 
he  h  shy  and  iiparini^  in  explniiiition. 
He  says  that  riqut  nieans^^ — i^Ht. 
Again,  that  It  mean  a — jtmmnff  tm^ 
jiiiif/meTd  ;  trntl^^wmiTt^f  a  judffnimt 
actffrdimj  to  the  truth  of  thhg4.  Agiiin, 
that  it  m«ana— M/^i^.    Ami  again,  that 


it  mi^ans — pirpendiewhr.  And  again j 
that  it  menns^— itt  «  graU  (kgrcr,** 

All  falae/*  Mr.  Tor.ke  ftddfi,  *'  aheurd, 
and  imp>fi!dble/*— Vol,  ii.  p»  5, 

Uow  far  the  «5pithet8  false  m*lub$vrd 
are  jnally  applied  in  this  inntancn,  1  do 
not  presume  to  decide  ;  but  if  there  be 
any  futindaiion  for  the  preceding  re* 
niHrkfi,  I  cti-tdinly  may  be  jiennitted  to 
uwk,  npon  what  [^rntind  Mr.  Tooke  bfti 
ctpijclnded  hh  climax  with  the  word 

ecluioa. 
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I  have  heen  attemptiug  to  convey  by  the  preceding  illustration, 
I  shall  make  no  scruple  to  adopt  it  in  preference  to  figurative 
or  metaphorical^  wherever  I  may  find  it  better  adapted  to  my 
pur|)08e,  in  the  farther  prosecution  of  this  subject.  It  may  not 
be  altogether  superfluous  to  add,  tliat  I  use  the  word  transitive 
as  the  generic  term,  and  inetaplwrical  as  the  specific  ;  every 
metaphor  being  necessarily  a  transitive  expression,  although 
there  are  many  transitive  expressions  which  can,  with  no  pror 
priety,  be  said  to  be  niefai)horical, 

A  French  author  of  the  highest  rank,  both  as  a  mathemati- 
cian and  as  a  philosopher,  (M.  D'Alcmbert,)  had  plainly  the 
same  distinction  in  view  when  he  observed,  that,  beside  the 
appropriate  and  the  figurative  meanings  of  a  word,  there  is 
another,  (somewhat  intermediate  between  the  former  two,) 
which  may  be  called  its  meaning  par  extension}  In  the  choice 
of  this  phrase,  he  lias  certiinly  been  less  fortunate  than  Mr. 
Knight ;  but,  as  he  has  enlarged  upon  his  idea  at  some  length, 
and  with  his  usual  perspicuity  and  precision,  I  shall  borrow  a 
few  of  his  leading  remarkF,  as  the  best  comment  I  can  oficr  on 
what  has  been  already  stilted;  taking  the  liberty  only  to 
substitute  in  my  version  the  epithet  transitive,  instead  of  the 
phrase  par  extension,  wherever  the  latter  may  occur  in  the 
original. 

"  Gnimmariai*  are  accustomed  to  distinguish  two  sorts  of 
meaning  in  words;  first,  the  literal,  original,  or  primitive 
meaning;  and,  secondly,  the  figurative  or  metaphorical  mean- 
ing, in  which  the  former  is  transferred  to  an  object  to  which  it 
is  not  naturally  adapted.  In  the  phrases,  for  example,  Teclat 
lie  la  lumiere,  and  r^clat  de  la  vertu,  the  word  eclat  is  first  em- 
ployed literally,  and  afterwards  figuratively.  But  besides  these, 
there  is  a  sort  of  intermediate  meaning,  which  may  be  distin- 
guished by  the  epithet  transitive.  Thus,  when  I  say,  ticlat  de 
la  lumihr,  Tcclat  du  son,  Veclat  de  la  vertu,  the  word  eclat  is 
applied  transitively  from  light  to  noise  ;  from  the  sense  of  sight, 
to  which  it  proi>erly  belongs,  to  that  of  hearing,  with  which  it 

*  The  Hamo  phraHu  is  used  by  M.  dii  Trojtea.  Sec,  in  {mriiculHr,  the  tK*tond 
MarHuiH  in  his  ingenious  TreMtiho  on     |mrt,  article  CfittichrcMC. 
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has  no  origioal  coriiiexi<.*jj.  It  ^vouldJ  at  the  s*iioe  tinit^,  be 
iucorrect  to  my,  that  the  plirase  rmlut  du  son  is  figurative ; 
inasmuch  as  tliis  last  epithet  impUes  the  application  to  eoine 
intellectual  notion,  of  a  woni  at  first  appropriated  to  an  object 
of  the  extt^mal  senses/' 

After  Uhistrating  this  criticism  by  various  other  examples, 
the  autlior  proceeds  thus : — There  i&  not,  perhaps,  in  the 
French  language,  a  single  word  susceptible  of  various  interpre- 
tations,  of  which  the  different  meanings  may  not  aU  be  traced 
fit>m  one  common  rootj  by  examining  the  manner  in  which  the 
radical  idea  has  passed^  by  ylight  gradatioiiHj  into  the  other 
souBes  in  whicli  the  word  is  employed :  And  it  would,  in  my 
opinion,  be  an  undertaking  equally  philosophical  and  useful,  to 
mark,  in  a  dictionary,  all  the  pomble  shacleB  of  signification 
belonging  to  the  same  expres^ionj  and  to  exhibit,  in  sucoessiou, 
tlie  easy  transitions  by  which  the  mind  might  have  proceeded 
from  the  first  to  the  last  term  of  the  series,"^ 

In  addition  to  these  excellent  remarks,  (which  I  do  not  re- 
collect to  have  seen  referi'etl  to  by  any  succeeding  writer,)  I 
have  to  observe  farther,  that  among  the  innumerable  applica- 
tions of  language  which  fall  under  the  general  title  of  IransUive^ 
there  are  many  which  are  the  result  of  local  or  of  casual  asso- 
ciations ;  wliile  othera  have  their  origin  in  the  constituent  prin- 
ciples of  human  nature,  or  in  the  universal  cipftimstanccs  of  the 
human  nice.  The  former  seem  to  have  been  the  iramitlom 
which  D'Alembert  had  in  his  view  in  the  foregoing  quotation ; 
and  to  trace  them  belongs  properly  to  the  compilers  of  etymo- 
logic^xl  and  critical  dictionaries.  The  latter  form  a  most  inter- 
listing  object  of  examination  to  all  who  proeeeute  the  study  of 
the  Human  Mind;  more  particularly  to  those  who  wish  to  in- 
vestigate tlie  principles  of  philosophical  criticism.  A  few  slight 
ob^Hirvationa  on  both  may  be  useful,  in  i>reparing  the  way  for 
the  discussions  whicli  are  to  follow, 

L  That  new  applications  of  words  have  been  frequently  sug- 
gested by  habits  of  association  [K'culiar  to  the  individualn  by 

pp.  145  and 
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whom  they  were  first  introduced,  or  resulting  naturally  from 
the  limited  variety  of  ideas  presented  to  them  in  the  course  of 
their  professional  employments,  is  matter  of  obvious  and  com- 
mon remark.  The  genius  even  of  some  languages  has  been 
supix)sed  to  be  thus  aflFected  by  the  pursuits  which  chiefly  en- 
grossed the  attention  of  the  nations  by  which  they  were  spoken ; 
the  genius  of  the  Latin,  for  instance,  by  the  habitual  attention 
of  the  Romans  to  military  operations  that  of  the  Dutch  by  the 
early  and  universal  familiarity  of  the  inhabitants  of  Holland  with 
the  details  connected  with  inland  navigation,  or  with  a  seafar- 
ing life.  It  has  been  remarked  by  several  writers,  that  the  Latin 
word  intervaUum  was  evidently  borrowed  from  the  appropriate 
phraseology  of  a  camp;  inter  vallos  spativ/m^ — the  space  between 
the  stakes  or  palisades  which  strengthened  the  rampart.  None 
of  them,  however,  has  taken  any  notice  of  the  insensible  traim- 
Hons  by  which  it  came  successively  to  be  employed  in  a  more 
enlarged  sense;  first,  to  express  a  limited  portion  of  longitudinal 
extension  in  general;  and  afterwards  limited  portions  of  time  as 
well  as  of  space.^  "  i7/  quoniam  intervalh  locorum  et  teinporum 
diy  uncti  sumtis,  per  literal  tecum  qvam  scepissime  coHoquar." 
— [Cicero,  Ad  Fam.  L  §  7.]  The  same  word  has  passed 
into  our  language ;  and  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  it  is 
now  so  exclusively  appropriated  to  time,  that  to  speak  of  the 
interval  between  two  places  would  be  censured  as  a  mode  of 
expression  not  agreeable  to  common  use.  Etymologies  of  this 
sort  are,  when  satisfactory,  or  even  plausible,  amusing  and 
instructive  ;  but  when  we  consider  how  very  few  the  cases  are 
in  which  we  have  access  thus  to  trace  words  to  their  first  origin, 
it  must  appear  manifest,  into  what  absurdities  the  position  of 


*  '*  Medium  in  agiii«n,  in  jmlverciii, 
in  (rlnuiorcro,  in  castra,  atquc  aciem  for- 
cnKcni." — CMtcro  De  Oratore,  [I.  §  157.] 

■  How  remote  are  some  of  the  follow- 
ing applications  of  the  wonl  from  its 
primitive  meaning ! 

**  Numenim  in  cadentibus  f^uttis,  quod 
inttrvalUs  diwtinguuntur,  notare  possu- 
nnis." — <'irero  De  Oraforr,  [I.  f  1S4.1 


"  Dolor  si  longus,  levis :  dat  cnim 
intervalUi  et  relaxat."— Cicero  Acade- 
mica,  [De  Fintbus,  II.  §  96.] 

"  Vide  quantum  intervaUum  bit  intcr- 
jcctum  inter  majorum  noKtrorum  consi- 
li«,  et  istorum  dementiam." — Cicero  pro 
liahirio.  [II.  contra  Ruttum,  §  88.] 

"  Neque  quisquam  hoc  Scipione  ele- 
gantius  intervaUa  nepotiorum  otio  dis- 
punxit." — pHterculuH. 
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the  Encyclopedists  is  likely  to  lead  those  who  shall  adopt  it  as 
a  maxim  of  philosophical  investigation.^ 

Other  accidents,  more  capricious  still,  sometimes  operate  on 
language ;  as  when  a  word  is  transferred  from  one  object  or 
event  to  another,  merely  because  they  hapjvened  both  to  engross 
public  attention  at  the  same  period.  The  names  applied  to 
diflFerent  colours,  and  to  dificrent  articles  of  female  dress,  from 
the  characters  most  prominent  at  the  moment  in  the  circles  of 
fashion,  aflFord  sufficient  instances  of  this  species  of  association. 

But,  even  where  the  transference  cannot  be  censured  as  at 
all  capricious,  the  application  of  the  maxim  in  question  will  be 
found  equally  impracticable.  This,  I  apprehend,  happens  in 
all  the  uses  of  language  suggested  by  analogy ;  as  when  we 
speak  of  iJie  morning  of  our  days  ;  of  the  cliequered  condit  ion 
of  human  life  ;  of  the  lights  of  science  ;  or  of  th^  rise  and  the 
fall  of  empires.  In  all  these  instances,  the  metaphors  are  happy 
and  impressive;  but  whatever  advantages  the  poet  or  the 
orator  may  derive  from  them,  the  most  accurate  analysis  of  the 
different  subjects  thus  brought  into  contiict,  will  never  enable 
the  philosopher  to  form  one  new  conclusion  concerning  the 
nature  either  of  the  one  or  of  the  other.  J.  mention  this  par- 
ticularly, because  it  has  been  too  little  attended  to  by  those  who 
have  speculated  concerning  the  powers  of  the  Mind.  The  words 
which  denote  these  powers  are  all  borrowed  (as  I  have  already 
observed  repeatedly)  from  material  objects,  or  from  physical 
operations ;  and  it  seems  to  have  been  very  generally  supposed, 
that  this  implied  something  common  in  the  nature  or  attributes 
of  Mind  and  of  Matter.  Hence  the  real  origin  of  those  analo- 
gical theories  concerning  the  former,  which,  instead  of  ad- 
vancing our  knowledge  with  respect  to  it,  have  oj^eratcd  more 

*  A  considerable  number  of  the  Mio-  refined  taste  of  the  author,)  by  IM.  Suartl, 
matical  tuniH  of  French  expression  have  of  the  French  Academy.  Similar  re- 
been  traced  to  the  ceremonial  of  tourna-  marks  may  be  extended  to  the  English 
ments;  to  the  sports  of  the  field ;  and  tongue;  on  examining  which,  however, 
to  the  active  exercises  which  formed  it  will  be  found,  (as  might  be  expected  a 
the  chief  amusement  of  the  feudal  no-  ^/ori,)  that  the  sources  of  its  idiomatical 
bility.  See  a  Dissertation  on  OaUin'sm^,  and  proverbial  phrascp  are  incomparably 
(strongly  marked  with  the  ingenuity  and  more  <H versified  than  those  (»f  the  French. 
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powerfully  tban  any  other  circumBtiXUces  whatever,  to  retard 
the  progress  of  that  branch  of  science. 

There  are,  liowevcr,  no  cases  in  which  the  transferences  of 
words  are  more  remarkablcj  than  when  the  mind  is  strongly 
influenced,  either  by  pleasurable  or  by  painful  sensations.  The 
disposition  we  have  to  combine  the  causes  of  these,  even  wlien 
they  arise  from  the  accidental  state  of  our  own  imagination  or 
temper,  with  external  objects  presented  simultmieously  to  our 
organs  of  i)erception  ;  and  the  extreme  diflSculty,  wlierever  our 
perceptions  are  complex,  of  connecting  the  effect  with  the  par- 
ticular circumstances  on  wliich  it  railly  dependrt,  must  neces- 
sarily produce  a  wide  difference  in  the  epithets  which  are 
employed  by  different  individuals,  to  characterize  the  supi)osed 
sources  of  the  pleasures  and  pains  which  they  experience. 
These  epithets,  too,  will  naturally  be  borrowed  from  other 
more  familiar  feelings,  to  which  they  bear,  or  are  conceived  to 
bear  some  resemblance ;  and  hence  a  |)eculiar  vagueness  and 
looseness  in  the  language  used  on  all  such  subjects,  and  a 
variety  in  the  established  modes  of  expression,  of  which  it  is 
seldom  posHible  to  give  a  witisfactory  exj)lanation. 

2.  But  although  by  far  the  greater  i>art  of  the  tramitive  or 
derivative  apj)lication8  of  words  dejK^nd  on  casual  and  unac- 
countable caprices  of  the  feelings  or  of  the  fancy,  there  are 
certain  cases  in  which  they  oi)en  a  very  interesting  field  of  phi- 
losoi)hical  sixjculation.  Such  are  those,  in  which  an  analogous 
transference  of  the  corresponding  term  may  be  remarked  uni- 
versally, or  very  g(;nerally,  in  other  languages ;  and  in  which, 
of  course,  the  uniformity  of  the  result  must  be  ascribed  to  the 
essential  principles  of  the  human  frame.  Even  in  such  cases, 
however,  it  will  by  no  me«ans  l)e  always  found,  on  examination, 
that  the  various  applications  of  the  wime  term  have  arisen 
from  any  conunon "quality,  or  qualities,  in  the  objects  to  which 
they  relate.  In  the  greater  number  of  instances,  they  may  be 
traced  to  sonu)  natural  and  univerwd  associations  of  ideas, 
founded  in  the  conmion  faculties,  the  common  organs,  and  the 
common  condition  of  the  human  race ;  and  an  attemj;t  to  in- 
vestigate by  what  particular  process  this  uniform  result  has 
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l)een  brought  about,  on  so  great  a  variety  of  occasions,  while 
it  lias  no  tendency  to  involve  us  in  the  unintelligible  abstrac- 
tions of  the  schools,  can  scarcely  fail  to  throw  some  new  lights 
on  the  history  of  the  Human  Mind. 

I  shall  only  add,  at  present,  upon  this  preliminary  topic,  that, 
according  to  the  diflFerent  degrees  of  intimacy  and  of  strength 
in  the  associations  on  which  the  transitions  of  language  are 
founded,  very  different  effects  may  be  expected  to  arise.  Where 
the  association  is  slight  and  casual,  the  several  meanings  will 
remain  distinct  from  each  other,  and  will  often,  in  process  of 
time,  assume  the  appearance  of  capricious  varieties  in  the  use 
of  the  same  arbitrary  sign.  Where  the  association  is  so  natural 
and  habitual,  as  to  become  virtually  indissoluble,  the  transitive 
meanings  will  coalesce  into  one  complex  conception ;  and  every 
new  transition  will  become  a  more  comprehensive  generalization 
of  the  term  in  question. 

With  these  views,  I  now  proceed  to  offer  a  few  observations 
on  the  successive  generalizations  of  that  word  of  which  it  is 
the  chief  object  of  this  Essay  to  illustrate  the  import  In 
doing  so,  I  would  by  no  means  be  understood  to  aim  at  any 
new  theory  on  the  subject ;  but  only  to  point  out  what  seems 
to  me  to  be  the  true  plan  on  which  it  ought  to  be  studied.  If, 
in  the  course  of  this  attempt,  I  shall  be  allowed  to  have  struck 
into  the  right  path,  and  to  have  suggested  some  useful  hints 
to  my  successors,  I  shall  feel  but  little  solicitude  about  the 
criticisms  to  which  I  may  expose  myself,  by  the  opinions  I  am 
to  hazard  on  incidental  or  collateral  questions,  not  essentially 
connected  with  my  general  design. 
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rUOGRESSIVK  GENERALIZATION'S  OF  THE  WORD  BEAUTY,  RESULT- 
IXO  FROM  THE  NATURAL  PROGRESS  OF  THE  MIND. — BEAUTY  OF 
COLOURS — OF  FORMS — OF  MOTION. — COMBINATIONS  OF  THESE. 
— UNIFORMITY  IN  WORKS  OF  ART. — BEAUTY  OF  NATURE, 

Notwithstanding  the  great  variety  of  qualities,  physical, 
intellectual,  and  moral,  to  which  the  word  Beauty  is  applicable, 
I  believe  it  will  be  admitted,  that,  in  its  primitive  and  most 
general  acceptation,  it  refers  to  objects  of  Sight.  As  the  epi- 
thets sweet  and  cUdictous  literally  denote  what  is  pleasing  to 
the  palate,  and  hannoniom  what  is  pleasing  to  the  ear ;  as  the 
epithets  soft  and  wann  denote  certain  qualities  that  are  pleas- 
ing in  objects  of  touch  or  of  feeling ;  so  the  epithet  beautiful 
litemlly  denotes  what  is  pleasing  to  the  eye.  All  these  epithets, 
too,  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  are  applied  transitivtly  to  the  per- 
ceptions of  the  other  senses.  We  speak  of  stoeet  and  of  soft 
sannds ;  of  warm,  of  delicious,  and  of  harmoniou^s  colmiring, 
with  as  little  impropriety  as  of  a  beautiful  voice,  or  of  a  beauti- 
ful piece  of  imimc,  Mr.  Burke  himself  has  somewhere  8i>oken 
of  the  soft  green  of  the  soul.  If  the  transitive  applications  of 
the  word  Iwauty  be  more  numerous  and  more  heterogeneous 
than  those*  of  the  words  sweetness,  softness,  and  harmony,  is  it 
not  probable  that  some  account  of  this  jK^culiarity  may  be 
derived  from  the  comparative  multiplicity  of  those  pcrce|>- 
tions  of  which  the  eye  is  the  common  organ  ?  Such,  accord- 
ingly, is  the  very  simple  principle  on  which  the  following 
si>eculation8  proceed ;  and  which  it  is  the  chief  aim  of  these 
si>eculations  to  establish.    In  prosecuting  the  subject,  however. 
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I  shall  not  fetter  myself  by  any  regular  plan,  but  shall  readily 
give  way  to  whatever  discussions  may  naturally  arise,  cither 
from  my  own  conclusions,  or  from  the  remarks  I  may  be  led  to 
offer  on  the  theories  of  others. 

The  first  ideas  of  heaiity  formed  by  the  mind  are,  in  all  pro- 
bability, derived  from  colours}  Long  before  infants  receive 
any  pleasures  from  the  beauties  of  form  or  of  motion,  (both  of 
which  require,  for  their  perception,  a  certain  effort  of  attention 
and  of  thought,)  their  eye  may  be  caught  and  delighted  with 
brilliant  colouring,  or  with  splendid  illumination.  I  am  in- 
clined, too,  to  suspect,  that,  in  the  judgment  of  a  peasant,  this 
ingredient  of  beauty  predominates  over  every  other,  even  in  his 
estimate  of  the  perfections  of  the  female  form  f  and,  in  the  ina- 
nimate creation,  there  seems  to  be  little  else  which  he  beholds 
with  any  rapture.  It  is,  accordingly,  from  the  eflFect  produced 
by  the  rich  painting  of  the  clouds,  when  gilded  by  a  setting  sun, 
that  Akenside  infers  the  existence  of  the  seeds  of  Taste,  where 
it  is  impossible  to  trace  them  to  any  hand  but  that  of  Nature. 

.  .  .  .  "  Ask  the  swain 
Who  journeys  homewards  from  a  summer-day's 
Long  labour,  why,  forgetful  of  his  toils, 
And  due  repose,  he  loiters  to  behold 
The  sunshine  gleaming,  as  through  amber  clouds, 
O'er  all  the  western  sky ;  full  soon,  1  ween. 
His  rude  expression,  and  untutor'd  airs. 
Beyond  the  power  of  language,  will  unft)M 
The  fonn  of  Beauty  smiling  at  his  heart." 


'  It  is,  accordingly,  upon  this  assump- 
tion that  I  proceed  in  tracing  the  pro 
gressive  generalizations  of  these  ideas ; 
but  the  intelligent  reader  will  imme- 
diately perceive,  that  this  supposiiion  is 
not  essentially  necessary  to  my  argu- 
ment. Supposing  the  first  ideas  of 
beauty  to  be  derived  from  forms,  the 
general  conclusions  which  I  wish  to 
establish  would  have  been  precisely  the 
same.  In  the  case  of  a  blind  man, 
whatever  notions  he  attaches  to  the 
wonl  Beautiful,  (which  I  believe  to  Imj 
very  different  from  ours,)  must  neces- 
sarily originate  in  the  perception  of  such 


forms  or  shapes  as  are  agreeable  to  his 
sense  of  touch ;  combined,  perhaps,  with 
the  grateful  sensations  connected  with 
softness,  smoothness,  and  warmth.  If 
this  view  of  the  subject  be  just,  an  easy 
exijlanation  may  be  deduced  from  it,  of 
the  correct  and  consistent  use  of  poeti- 
cal language,  in  speaking  of  objects  of 
sight,  by  such  a  writer  as  the  late  Dr. 
Blacklock. 

•  Hie  opinion  of  Shenstone,  on  a 
point  of  this  sort,  is  of  some  weight. 
**  It  is  probable,"  he  observes,  '*  that  a 
clown  would  require  more  colour  in  his 
C'hh»o'N  face  than  a  courtier." 
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Nor  is  it  only  in  the  judgment  of  the  infant  or  of  the 
peasant,  that  colours  rank  high  among  tlie  constituents  of  the 
heautifiiL  The  8i)ectacle  alhided  to  by  AkeuKide,  in  the  fore- 
going lines,  as  it  forms  the  most  pleasant  of  any  to  the  un- 
tutore<l  mind,  so  it  continues,  after  the  exixjrience  of  a  life 
spent  in  the  cultivation  of  taste,  to  retain  its  undiminished 
attractions :  I  should  rather  say,  retains  all  its  first  attractions, 
heightened  by  many  stronger  ones  of  a  moral  nature. 

"  I  Tim  have  wo  Rccn,  tlio  prc^enwoo<l  nvXa  along, 
As  o'er  the  heath  we  hied,  our  hibotir  done, 
Oil  as  the  wood-Uirk  piped  hiH  evfnin^  s(<ng, 
With  wishful  oyo  pursue  the  sotting  huu." 

Such  is  one  of  the  characteristical  features  in  a  portrait, 
sketched  for  himself,  by  the  exquisite  pencil  of  Gray ;  present- 
ing an  interesting  counterpart  to  what  he  has  elsewhere  said  of 
the  poetical  visions  which  delighted  his  childhood. 

..."  Oft  befiiro  his  infant  eye  wouM  nin 
Such  fomiH  as  glitter  in  the  nmscs  ray, 
With  orient  hues." 

"Among  the  several  kinds  of  beauty,"  says  Mr.  Addison, 
the  eye  takes  most  dvlijht  in  colours.  We  nowhere  meet  with 
a  more  glorious  or  pleasing  show  in  nature,  than  what  appears 
in  the  heavens  at  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun,  which  is 
wholly  made  up  of  those  different  stains  of  light,  that  show 
themselves  in  clouds  of  a  different  situation.  For  this  reason 
we  find  the  poets,  who  are  always  addressing  themselves  to  the 
imagination,  harrowing  mmx  of  tJieir  ejnthets  from  colours  than 
from  any  other  topic"^ 

From  the  admiration  of  colours,  the  eye  gradually  advances 
to  that  of  forms ;  beginning  first  with  such  as  are  most  ob- 
viously regular.  Hence  the  pleasure  which  children,  almost 
without  exception,  express,  when  they  see  gardens  laid  out  after 
the  Dutch  manner ;  and  hence  the  justness  of  the  epithet 
childish,  or  puerile^  wldch  is  commonly  employed  to  charac- 
terize this  species  of  taste ; — one  of  the  earliest  stages  of  its 
progress  both  in  individuals  and  in  nations. 

»  Spectator,  No.  412. 
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When,  ill  addiiioa  to  the  pleasures  connected  with  cdourSy 
extamal  objectfi  present  those  wliich  ariae  from  certain  modifi- 
cations of  /ornij  the  same  nsme  will  be  naturally  applied  to 
l)oth  the  causes  of  the  mked  emotion.  The  emotion  apjiears, 
in  point  of  fact,  to  our  consciousnesSj  simple  and  uncom- 
poundedj  no  person  being  able  to  say,  while  it  k  Mi,  how  much 
of  the  effect  is  to  be  ascribed  to  eitiier  cansey  iu  preference  to 
the  other ;  and  it  is  the  philosopher  alone  who  ever  thinks  of 
attemptingj  by  a  series  of  observations  and  experimentSj  to 
aecomplisb  snch  an  analysis.  The  following  expressions  of 
Virgil  shew  how  easOy  the  fancy  confounds  these  two  ingre^ 
dients  of  the  Beautiful  under  one  common  epithet.  "  Udera 
/orniosior  albfC*  0  formosc  pmr^  nimium  ne  crede  cohri!' 
That  the  adjective /omo^ii^e  originally  referred  to  the  beauty  of 
form  alone^  is  manifest  from  its  etymology  ;  and  yet  it  would 
appear  that,  even  to  the  correct  taate  of  Virgilj  it  seemed  no 
less  aj>plicable  to  the  beauty  of  colour. 

In  another  paBsage  the  same  epithet  is  employedj  by  the 
same  poet^  as  the  most  comprehensive  which  the  language 
afforded^  to  describe  the  coimtlesB  chaiTOS  of  nature,  in  the 
most  beautiful  season  of  tlie  year 

"  Et  nnnc  omnia  agm-,  nunc  omnh  p&rtitrit  &rh&& ; 
Nunc  frondcnt  «ylva?f  nunc  formoiksimiifM  annuif.^*  * 

Similar  remarks  may  i»e  extended  to  the  word  Beauty,  when 
applied  to  fmttion^  a  species  of  beauty  which  may  be  considered 
as  in  part  a  modification  of  that  of  jWtti;  being  perceived 
when  a  pleasing  ontUm  is  thus  sketcheiL  or  traced  out,  to  the 
spectator  s  fancy.  The  l>eauty  of  motion  has,  however,  beside 
this,  a  charm  peculiar  to  itself;  more  particularly  when  exhi- 
bited by  an  animated  being ; — -above  alij  when  exhibited  by  an 
indi\idnal  of  oiu*  own  species.  In  these  cases,  it  produces  that 
powerful  effect,  to  the  urdtnown  cause  of  which  we  give  the 
name  of  gram  ; — an  effect  which  seems  to  depend,  in  no  incon- 
siderable degree,  on  the  additional  interest  which  the  piecing 
form  derives  from  ita  fugitive  and  evanescent  existence ;  the 

*  [Tu  itiese  quoUtioiiB  mar  t»e  abided  the  fdbwinp:  lint  of  Prorertiui^ 
"  Aspicc  qiiot  sutiimittAt  Ltiiiiijs  formosiv  co1dii?s," — Lib.  i.  el.  2.] 
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luemory  dwelling  fondly  on  the  charm  which  has  Hed,  while 
the  eye  is  fascinated  with  the  expectation  of  what  is  to  follow. 
A  fascination,  somewhat  analogous  to  this,  is  expricnced  when 
we  look  at  the  undulations  of  a  flag  streaming  to  the  wind ; — 
at  the  wreathings  and  convolutions  of  a  column  of  smoke ; — or 
at  the  momentary  beauties  and  splendours  of  fireworks,  amid 
the  darkness  of  night.  In  the  human  figure,  however,  the  en- 
chanting power  of  graceful  motion  is  probably  owing  chiefly  to 
the  living  expression  which  it  exhibits; — an  expression  ever 
renewetl  and  ever  varied, — of  taste  and  of  mental  elegance. 

["  IlUun  quicquid  agit,  quoquo  vestigia  flectit, 
Cuinponit  fiiKim,  subecquiturquo  decor.'* — TibuUui,] 

From  the  combination  of  these  tliree  elements,  (of  cdourSy  of 
/ormSy  and  of  motion,)  what  a  variety  of  complicated  results  may 
be  conceived !  And  in  any  one  of  these  results,  who  can  ascer- 
tain the  respective  share  of  each  element  in  its  production  ? 
Is  it  wonderful,  then,  that  the  word  Beauty,  supposing  it  at 
first  to  have  been  api)lied  to  colours  alone,  should  gradually 
and  insensibly  acquire  a  more  extensive  meaning  ? 

In  this  enlargement,  too,  of  the  signification  of  the  word,  it 
is  particularly  worthy  of  remark,  that  it  is  not  in  consequence 
of  the  discovery  of  any  quality  belonging  in  common  to  colours, 
to  forms,  and  to  motion,  considered  al)8tractly,  that  the  same 
word  is  now  applied  to  them  indiscriminately.  They  all,  in- 
deed, agree  in  this,  that  they  give  pleasure  to  the  spectiitor ; 
but  there  cannot,  I  think,  be  a  doubt,  that  they  ))lease  on  prin- 
ciples essentially  different ;  and  that  the  transference  of  the 
word  Beauty,  from  the  first  to  the  last,  arises  solely  from  their 
undistinguishable  co-operation  in  producing  the  same  agreeable 
effbct,  in  consequence  of  their  l>eing  all  perceived  by  the  siime 
organ,  and  at  the  same  instant 

It  is  not  necessary  for  any  of  tlie  purjwses  wliich  I  have  at 
present  in  view,  that  I  should  attempt  to  investigate  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  Colours,  Forms,  or  Motion,  give  pleasure  to  the 
eye.  With  the  greater  part  of  Mr.  Alison's  remarks  on  these 
qualities,  I  perfectly  agree ;  although,  in  the  case  of  the  first, 
I  am  disposed  to  ascril^e  more  to  the  mere  organic  impression. 
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tndepentleutly  of  any  as^iociation  or  expres^it>n  whateverj  than 
he  seems  willing  to  allow.^ 

The  ojrimon,  however,  we  may  adopt  on  this  pomtj  is  of  little 
importance  to  the  following  argometitj  provided  it  l>e  grant^^d 
that  each  of  these  clashes  (cotuprehendcd  UDtltT  the  generic 
term  Beautiful)  ought,  in  a  philo.sophical  inquiry  into  the 
nature  of  Beaut}',  to  form  the  object  of  a  separate  invest] gjition  ; 
and  that  the  sources  of  these  pleasing  etfects  should  be  traeed 
in  analjlical  detail,  before  we  presume  to  decide  how  far  they 
are  aU  suseeptible  of  explanation  from  one  general  theory.  In 
this  respect,  Mr,  Alison's  work  seems  to  me  to  be  peculiarly 
valuable.  It  is  eminently  calculated  to  awaken  and  to  direct 
the  observation  of  hh  readers  to  partieular  phenomenaj  and  io 
the  state  of  their  own  feelings ;  and  whoever  peruses  it  with 
due  attentioUj  cannot  fail  to  be  satisfiedj  that  the  metaphysical 
generalizations  wliich  have  been  so  often  attempted  on  this  sub- 
ject, are  not  more  uni^uccesefnl  in  their  execution^  than  they 
are  unpliilosopbical  in  their  design* 

Mr,  Hogarth  and  Mr.  Burke  are  also  entitled  to  much  praiaCj 
for  a  variety  of  original  and  just  remarka,  vnih  wbieh  they 
have  enriched  this  part  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind 
But  althongh  they  appear  to  have  aimed  at  a  plan  of  inquiry 
founded  on  the  rules  of  a  sound  logic ;  and  although  their  good 
sense  has  kept  them  at  a  distance  from  that  vague  and  myste- 
rious phraseology  conceiving  Beauty  in  generaJj  in  which  so 
many  of  their  predece^^sors  delighted,  they  have,  nevertheless, 
been  frequently  misled  by  the  spirit  of  system ;  attempting  to 
erect  the  critical  inferences  wliich  their  good  taste  had  formed 
in  some  particular  departments  of  the  fine  arts,  into  established 
maKims  of  imiversal  application.  The  justness  of  this  criti- 
cism, so  far  ae  it  refers  to  Hogarth,  has  been  shewn  in  a  very 
satisfactory  manner  by  Mr,  Alison ;  and  it  will  appear^  in  the 
course  of  our  present  speculations,  that  Mr.  Burke*,  Mh* at 
least  in  an  equal  degrcCj  under  the  same  censure.  Before,  how- 
ever, I  proceed  to  any  comments  on  tlie  conclusions  of  this 

*  See  £smi/aon  tht  Nfdure  and  Priimpki  of  Tait§,  hj  rhe  Kev-  Arctibftl4 
Alison,  F.B.SS.  London  utid  Edioburgh. 
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eminent  writer,  it  is  necessary,  in  the  first  i)lace,  to  follow  out, 
a  few  steps  farther,  the  natural  progress  or  history  of  the  mind, 
in  its  conceptions  of  the  Beautiful. 

I  have  already  taken  notice  of  the  pleasure  which  children 
very  early  manifest  at  the  sight  of  regular  forms,  and  uniform 
arrangements.  Tlie  principles  on  which  these  produce  their 
effects,  and  which  render  one  regular  form  more  pleasing  than 
another,  have  engaged  the  attention  of  various  authors;  but 
it  is  sufficient  for  my  purpose  if  the  general  fact  be  admitted ; 
and  about  this  there  cannot  possibly  be  any  room  for  dispute. 
With  resjiect  to  the  theories  which  profess  to  account  lor 
the  phenomena  in  question,  I  must  own,  that  they  api)ear  to 
me  more  fanciful  than  solid ;  although  I  am  far  from  being 
disposed  to  insinuate,  that  they  are  totally  destitute  of  foun- 
dation. 

The  same  love  of  regular  forms,  and  of  uniform  arrange- 
ments, continues  to  influence  powerfully,  in  the  matimty  of 
reason  and  experience,  the  judgments  we  pronounce  on  all 
works  of  human  art,  where  regularity  and  uniformity  do  not 
interfere  with  purposes  of  utility.  In  recommending  these 
forms  and  arrangements,  in  the  particular  circumstances  just 
mentioned,  there  is  one  principle  which  seems  to  have  no  in- 
considerable influence ;  and  which  I  shall  take  this  opportunity 
of  hinting  at  slightly,  as  I  do  not  recollect  to  have  seen  it 
anywhere  applied  to  questions  of  criticism.  The  principle  I 
allude  to  is  that  of  the  Sufficient  Reason^  of  which  so  much  use 
is  made  (and  in  my  opinion  sometimes  very  erroneously  made) 
in  the  philosophy  of  Leibnitz.  What  is  it  that,  in  anything 
which  is  merely  ornamental,  and  which,  at  the  same  time,  does 
not  profess  to  be  an  imitation  of  nature,  rendei-s  irregular  forms 
displeasing  ?  Is  it  not,  at  least  in  part,  that  irregularities  are 
infinite;  and  that  no  circumstance  can  >)e  imagined  which 
should  have  decided  the  choice  of  the  artist  in  favour  of  that 
particular  figure  which  he  has  selected  ?  The  variety  of  regular 
figures  (it  must  be  acknowledged)  is  infinite  also ;  but  sup- 
posing the  choice  to  be  once  fixed  about  the  number  of  sides, 
no  apparent  caprice  of  the  artist,  in  adjusting  their  relative 

VOL.  V.  o 
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proportions,  presents  a  disagreeable  and  inexplicable  puxde  to 
the  spectator*  la  it  not  also  owing,  in  part^  to  thiSj  that  in 
tbinga  merely  ornamental,  where  no  u^^e,  even  the  most  triflingj 
is  intended,  the  circular  form  posses^s  a  superiority  over  all 
others  ? 

In  a  house,  which  is  completely  detached  from  all  other 
buildings^  and  which  stands  on  a  perfectly  level  foiindntion^ 
why  are  we  offended  when  the  door  is  not  placed  exactly  iu  the 
middle ;  or  when  there  is  a  window  on  one  aide  of  the  door, 
and  none  corresponding  to  it  on  the  other  ?  Is  it  not  that  we 
are  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  the  choice  of  the  architect  could 
be  thna  deterrainedj  where  nil  circnmstances  api>ear  to  be  so 
exactly  alike  ?  This  disagreeable  effect  is,  in  a  great  measure, 
removedj  the  moment  any  piu-pose  of  utility  is  discovered ;  or 
even  when  the  contiguity  of  other  houses,  or  j^ome  i}eculiarity 
in  the  shape  of  groundj  allows  us  to  imagina,  that  some  reason- 
able motive  may  have  existed  in  the  artist's  niind^  though  we 
may  be  unable  to  trace  it*  An  iiTegular  castellated  edifice^ 
set  down  on  a  dead  flat,  conveys  an  idea  of  whim  or  of  folly  in 
the  designer ;  and  it  would  convey  this  idea  still  more  strongly 
than  it  does^  were  it  not  that  the  imitation  of  something  else, 
which  we  have  previously  seen  with  pleasure,  makes  the  ab- 
surdity less  revolting.  The  same,  or  yet  greater  irregularityj 
would  not  only  satisfy,  but  delight  the  eye^  in  an  ancient  citadel^ 
whose  ground-work  and  elevations  followed  the  rugged  surface 
and  fantastic*  projections  of  the  rock  on  which  it  is  Imilt,  The 
oblique  position  of  a  window  in  a  house  would  l>c  intolerable ; 
but  utilityj  or  rather  necessity,  reconciles  the  eye  to  it  at  once 
in  the  cabin  of  a  ship. 

In  hanging  up  against  the  wall  of  an  apartment  a  niunber 
of  pictures  of  different  forms  and  Bi^es,  the  same  consideration 
will  be  foimd  to  determine  the  propriety  of  the  arrangement. 
A  picture  placed  near  one  extremity  of  the  wall  w^ill  require  a 
companion  at  the  same  distance  from  the  other  extremityj  and 
in  the  same  horizontal  line ;  and  if  there  be  any  one  whichj  in 
point  of  shape  or  size^  is  unique^  it  inust  be  placed  somewhere 
in  the  vertical  line,  which  is  equally  distant  from  both. 
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Numberless  other  illustrations  of  this  principle  crowd  on 
me;  but  I  have  already  said  enough  to  explain  the  notion 
which  I  annex  to  it,  and  perhaps  more  than,  to  some  of  my 
readers,  its  importance  may  appear  to  justify. 

Tlie  remarks  which  have  now  been  made  api)ly,  as  is  obvious, 
to  the  works  of  Man  alone.  In  those  of  Nature,  impressed,  as 
they  are  everywhere,  with  tlie  signatures  of  Almighty  Power, 
and  of  Unfathomable  Design,  we  do  not  look  for  tliat  obvious 
uniformity  of  plan  which  we  exi>ect  to  find  in  the  productions 
of  beings  endowed  with  the  Siime  faculties,  and  actuated  by  the 
same  motives  as  ourselvea  A  deviation  from  uniformity,  on 
the  contrary,  in  the  grand  outlines  sketched  by  her  hand, 
api)ears  perfectly  suited  to  that  mjinity  which  is  associated,  in 
our  conceptions,  with  all  her  operations ;  wliile  it  enliances,  to 
an  astonishing  degree,  the  delight  arising  from  the  regularity 
which,  in  her  minuter  details,  she  everywhere  scatters  in  such 
inexhaustible  profusion. 

It  is,  indeed,  by  very  slow  degrees  that  this  taste  for  Natural 
Beauty  is  formed ;  the  first  impulse  of  youth  promj)ting  it  (as 
I  before  hinted)  to  subject  nature  to  rules  borrowed  from  the 
arts  of  human  life.  When  such  a  taste,  however,  is  at  length 
acquired,  the  former  not  only  appears  false,  but  ludicrous; 
and  perishes  of  itself  without  any  danger  of  again  reviving. — 
The  associations,  on  the  other  hand,  by  which  the  love  of 
Nature  is  strengthened,  having  their  root  in  far  higher  and 
nobler  principles  of  the  mind  than  those  attached  to  the  puerile 
iudgments  which  they  gradually  supplant,  are  invariably  con- 
firmed more  and  more,  in  proportion  to  the  advancement  of 
reason,  and  the  enlargement  of  experience. 

The  traces  of  art,  which  formerly  lent  an  additional  charm 
to  the  natural  beauties  >vhich  it  was  employed  to  heightc*n, 
become  now  themselves  offensive  wherever  they  apjK^ar ;  and 
even  when  it  has  been  successfully  exerted  in  supplying  defats 
and  correcting  blemishes,  the  effect  is  destroyed  in  proportion 
as  its  interposition  is  visible.  The  last  stage  of  Taste,  there- 
fore, in  the  progress  of  its  improvement,  leads  to  the  admira- 
tion of  what  Martial  calls — Itua  verum  et  l>arbarum  ; — 
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E'er  dar'd  to  tre(w3,  'twas  mih  umtand^rd  foot, 
PrintkBs,     if  tbe  pliwe  were  kol/  gronndJ' 

To  analyze  the  diflferent  ingredients  of  the  Beauty  which 
scenery  of  this  kind  presents  to  an  eye  qualified  to  enjoy  it^  iy  a 
task  which  I  do  not  mean  to  attempt ;  i>erhaps  a  task  to  which 
the  faculties  of  man  are  not  completely  adequate,  Not  that 
this  furnishes  any  objection  to  the  inquiry,  or  diminishes  the 
value  of  such  approximations  to  the  truth,  as  we  are  able  to 
establish  on  a  solid  induction.  But  I  confess  it  appears  to  me, 
that  few  of  our  best  writers  on  the  subject  have  been  suffi- 
ciently aware  of  its  difficulty ;  and  that  they  have  all  shewn  a 
dispoaition  to  bestow  upon  observations,  collected  from  par- 
ticular classes  of  facts,  (and  perhaps  accurately  and  happily 
coUected  from  these,)  a  universality  of  application  little  suited 
to  the  multiplicity  and  variety  of  the  phenomena  which  they 
profess  to  explain,^  That  tliis  remark  is  not  hazarded  rashly, 
willj  if  I  do  not  deceive  myself,  appear  sufficiently  from  the 
critical  strictures  on  some  of  Mr.  Burke's  piinciplesj  wljich  I 
find  it  necessary  to  introduce  here,  in  order  to  obWate  certain 
objections  which  are  likely  to  occur  to  liia  followers,  against  the 
general  scope  of  the  foregoing  doctrines.  The  digression  may 
appear  long  to  some  of  my  readers ;  but  I  coidd  not  hope  to 
engage  any  attention  to  the  sequel  of  these  discussions^  till  I 
had  first  endeavoured  to  remove  the  cliief  stumblmg-blocka, 
which  a  theory,  recommended  by  so  illustrious  a  name,  has 
thrown  in  my  way.  In  the  animadversionSj  besides,  which  I 
have  to  ofler  on  Mr,  Burke,  I  flatter  myself  I  almU  have  an 
opportunity  of  unfolding  my  own  ideas  more  clearly  and  fiilly, 
than  I  could  have  done  by  stating  them  at  once  in  a  connected 
and  didactic  form. 

'  See  Note 


CHAPTER  III. 


REMARKS  ON  SOME  OF  MR.  BURKE's  PRINCIPLES  WHICH  DO  NOT 
AGREE  WITH  THE  FOREGOING  CONCLUSIONa 


Among  the  various  writers  who  have  turned  their  attention 
to  the  Beautiful,  with  a  design  to  trace  the  origin,  and  to 
define  the  nature  of  that  idea,  there  is,  perhaps,  none  who  has 
engaged  in  the  inquiry  with  views  more  comprehensive  and 
just  than  Mr.  Burke  ;  but  even  with  respect  to  him,  it  may  be 
fairly  questioned,  if  any  one  of  the  conclusions  to  which  he  has 
been  led  concerning  the  causes  of  beauty^  amounts  to  more 
than  a  critical  inference,  applicable  to  some  particular  class  or 
classes  of  the  phenomena  in  question. 

In  examining  the  opinions  of  this  author,  it  is  extremely 
worthy  of  observation,  that  although  his  good  sense  has  resisted 
completely  the  metaphysical  mysteries  of  the  schools,  he  has 
suffered  himself  to  be  led  astray  by  a  predilection  for  that 
hypothetical  physiology  concerning  the  connexion  between 
Mind  and  Matter,  which  has  become  so  fashionable  of  late 
years.^    His  generalizations,  too,  proceed  on  an  assumption. 


*  This  Bori  of  philosophy  was  much 
in  vogue,  all  over  Europe,  ahout  the 
time  when  Mr.  Burke's  book  first  ap- 
peared ;  —  in  consequence,  perhaps, 
chiefly  of  the  enthusiastic  admiration 
everywhere  excited  by  the  Spirit  of 
LatD$f  then  recently  published.  The 
microscopical  observations  on  the  papillse 
of  a  sheep*s  tongue,  to  which  Montes- 
quieu has  there  appealed  in  his  reason- 
ings concerning  the  operation  of  phy- 


sical causes  on  the  Mind,  bear  a  re- 
markable resemblance  to  some  of  the 
data  assumed  by  Mr.  Burke  in  his  phy- 
siological conclusions  with  respect  to 
our  perception  of  the  Beautiful.  Some- 
thing, also,  which  looks  like  an  imitation 
of  the  same  great  man,  is  observable  in 
the  extreme  shortness  and  abruptness  of 
the  sections,  which  incessantly  interrupt 
the  natural  flow  of  Mr.  Burke's  compo- 
sition. 
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notj  indeed,  so  unlimited  as  that  alrctidj  quotal  from  the 
Enajdopedie,  but  yet  much  more  esteaeivc  than  the  nature  of 
the  subject  will  admit  of ; — That,  in  the  objects  of  all  our  dif- 
ferent external  senaes,  there  is  some  common  quality  to  wliich 
the  epithet  Beautiful  may  be  applied ;  and  that  this  epithet, 
in  all  these  different  cases,  conveys  the  same  meaning.  Instead, 
for  example,  of  suppoBing  (agreeably  to  the  doctrine  already 
suggested)  that  the  epithet  in  question  is  applied  to  colours 
and  to  forms^  m  consequence  of  their  both  producing  their 
pleasing  effects  through  the  medium  of  the  same  organ,  he  en- 
deavours to  sliew  that  there  h  an  analogy  between  these  two 
classes  of  our  pleasures ;  or^  to  use  hia  own  words,  that  "  the 
beauty,  both  of  shape  and  colouring^  are  m  nearly  related  as 
we  can  well  suppose  it  possible  for  things  of  such  different 
naturc*8  to  be."^  In  both  cases,  he  a^^sorts,  that  the  beautiful 
object  has  a  tendency  to  produce  an  agreeable  relaxation  in  the 
^bres  ;  and  it  is  in  this  tendency  that  he  conceives  the  essence 
of  tlie  BeautU'til  to  consist.  In  farther  illustration  of  thisj  he 
observes,  ^*that  smooth  things  are  relaxing;  that  meet  things, 
which  are  the  smooth  of  tast^^  are  relaxing  too  ;  and  that 
siomt  i^mdls^  which  bear  a  great  affinity  to  swmt  tastes^  relax 
very  remarkably."  He  adds,  that  "  we  often  apply  the  quality 
of  maeetness  metaphorically  to  vis-ual  objects  ;  after  which 
ol>Bervation,  he  proposes,  "  for  the  better  carrying  on  this  re- 
markabh  analogy  of  the  senses^  to  call  s^veetuess  the  beautiful 
of  the  faste" 

In  order  to  convey  a  still  more  atlequate  idea  of  Mr,  Burke's 
mode  of  philosophizing  ou  this  subject,  I  shall  quote  a  few  of 
his  remarks  on  the  causes,  "  why  Smoothness  and  Sweetness 
are  beautiful"  The  quotation  is  longer  than  I  could  have 
wished;  but  I  was  unwilling  to  attempt  an  ahriJgmeut  of  it 
in  xny  own  words,  from  my  anxiety  that  his  reasoning  should 
have  all  the  advantages  which  it  may  derive  from  his  peculiar 
felicity  of  expression. 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  bodies  which  are  rough  and 
angular,  rouse  and  vellicate  the  organs  of  feeling;  clausing  a 

^  Pan  in.  ioct.  17. 
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sense  of  pain,  which  consists  in  the  violent  tension  or  contrac- 
tion of  the  muscular  fibres.  On  the  contrary,  the  application 
of  smooth  bodies  relax ; — gentle  stroking  with  a  smooth  hand 
allays  violent  pains  and  cramps,  and  relaxes  the  suffering  parts 
from  their  unnatural  tension ;  and  it  has,  therefore,  very  often 
no  mean  efiect  in  removing  swellings  and  obstructions.  The 
sense  of  feeling  is  highly  gratified  with  smooth  bodies.  A  bed 
smoothly  laid  and  soft,  that  is,  where  the  resistance  is  eveiy 
way  inconsiderable,  is  a  great  luxury ;  disposing  to  a  universal 
relaxation,  and  inducing,  beyond  anything  else,  that  species  of 
it  called  sleep. 

"  Nor  is  it  only  in  the  touch  that  smooth  bodies  cause  positive 
pleasure  by  relaxation.  In  the  smell  and  taste  we  find  all  things 
agreeable  to  them,  and  which  are  commonly  called  sweet,  to  be 
of  a  smooth  nature,^  and  that  they  all  evidently  tend  to  relax 
their  respective  sensories.  Let  us  first  consider  the  taste.  Since 
it  is  most  easy  to  inquire  into  the  properties  of  liquids,  and 
since  all  things  seem  to  want  a  fluid  vehicle  to  make  them 
tasted  at  all,  I  intend  rather  to  consider  the  liquid  than  the 
solid  parts  of  our  food.  The  vehicles  of  all  tastes  are  water  and 
oil.  And  what  determines  the  taste,  is  some  salt  which  affects 
variously,  according  to  its  nature,  or  its  manner  of  being  com- 
bined with  other  things.  Water  and  oil,  simply  considered,  are 
capable  of  giving  some  pleasure  to  the  taste.  Water,  when 
simple,  is  insipid,  inodorous,  colourless,  and  smooth ;  it  is  found, 
when  not  cold,  to  be  a  great  resolver  of  spasms,  and  lubricator 
of  the  fibres :  this  power  it  probably  owes  to  its  smoothness. 
For  as  fluidity  depends,  according  to  the  most  general  opinion, 
on  the  roundness,  smoothness,  and  weak  cohesion  of  the  com- 

*  In  thia  [yari  of  Iuh  theory,  Mr.  Burke 
Las  very  closely  followed  LucretiuK, 
whoMo  fancy  anticipated  the  same  hyjM)- 
thesis,  without  the  aid  of  microscopical 
observation. 

"  Hue  accedit,  uti  mellis  lactUque  liquoreei 
Jucondu  MDKU  lingutf).  tractentur  in  ort : 
At  contrA  telra  abiiinthl  iiatara,  feriqtie 
rentauri  fncdo  pertorquent  ora  wpure  . 


Ut  facild  aguotca*  d  Itevibus.  alqun  rouuidli 
E<*ae  ea,  quw  houbub  jucuudd  tangere  poMUiit. 
At  contri,  quw  amara,  atqae  abpera,  cuuquo 
Tidentor, 

ITiOc  magis  hamatis  inter  te  nexa  tenori : 
Proplereaque  wlere  riai  reMriudere  austria 

SeuHibufi,  intfoituque  »uo  perrumpero  corpui>. 
Omnia  p<«tn;nio/'  &c.— Lucret  lib.  iL  1.  308. 

The  continiiati«'n  '»f  th»*  pashapre  i^ 
not  lebS  curioUH. 
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ponent  parts  of  any  body,  and  a@  water  acts  mei-ely  as  a  i^imple 
tliiid,  it  folio WS5  that  the  cause  of  its  fluidity  is  likewise  Ihi^ 
uaufie  of  its  relaxing  quality ;  namely,  the  smoothness  and  slip- 
pcry  texture  of  ite  parts.    The  other  fluid  veliiele  of  tastes  13 
oil.    ThiB  t<JO,  when  simple,  is  insipid,  inodorouB,  colourless, 
and  smooth  to  tlie  touch  and  taste.   It  is  smootlier  than  water, 
audj  in  many  cases,  yet  more  relaxing.    Oil  is,  in  some  degree, 
pleasant  to  the  eye?,  the  touch,  and  the  taste,  insipid  as  it  is. 
Water  is  not  so  grateful ;  which  I  do  not  know  on  what  i>rin- 
ciple  to  account  for,  other  tlian  tliat  water  is  not  so  soft  and 
smooth.    Suppose  that  to  this  oil^  or  water^  w^ere  added  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  a  specific  s^dt,  w^hich  had  a  power  of  putting 
the  nervous  paptllw  of  the  tongue  in  a  gentle  vibratory  motion ; 
as  suppose  sugar  dissolved  in  it ;  the  smoothness  of  the  oil,  and 
the  vibratory  power  of  the  salt,  cause  the  sense  we  call  sweet- 
ness.   In  all  sweet  bodies,  sugar,  or  a  substance  very  little 
different  from  sugar^  is  constantly  found  ;  every  species  of  fait, 
examined  by  tlie  microBCope,  has  its  own  distinct,  regular, 
invariable  form.    That  of  nitre  is  a  ix>inted  oblong ;  tbat  of 
sea-siilt  an  exact  cube  ;  that  of  sugar  a  i>erfect  glol>e.    If  you 
have  tried  how  smooth  globular  liodies,  as  tlie  marbles  with 
which  boys  amuse  themselves,  have  affected  the  touch,  when 
they  are  rolled  backward  and  for  ward ,  and  over  one  another, 
you  will  eaiiily  conceive  how  sweetnes^^,  which  consists  in  a  salt 
of  such  nature,  affects  the  taste ;  for  a  single  globe,  (though 
somewhat  pleasant  to  the  feeliugj)  yet,  by  the  regidarity  of  its 
Ibrmj  and  the  somewhat  too  sudden  deviation  of  its  parts  from 
a  right  line,  it  is  nothing  near  so  pleasant  to  the  touch  as 
sevcrol  globes,  where  the  hand  gently  rises  to  one,  and  falls  to 
another ;  nnd  this  pleasure  ia  greatly  increased  if  the  glolics  ore 
in  motion,  and  sliding  over  one  another ;  for  this  soft  variety 
prevents  that  weariness,  which  the  uniform  disposition  of  the 
several  glol»es  would  otherwise  produce,  Thus,  in  sweet  liquors, 
the  pipits  of  the  fluid  vehicle,  though  moet  probably  round,  are 
yet  m  minute,  as  to  conceal  the  figure  of  tbeir  component  parts 
from  the  nicest  inquisition  of  the  microscope ;  and  consequently, 
being  so  excessiscly  minute,  they  have  a  sort  of  flat  simplicity 
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to  the  taste,  resembling  the  effects  of  plain  sniootli  Ixxlies  to  the 
touch  ;  for  if  a  body  be  composed  of  round  parts,  excessively 
small,  and  packed  pretty  closely  together,  the  surface  will  bo, 
both  to  the  sight  and  touch,  as  if  it  were  nearly  plain  and 
8m(X)th.  It  is  clear,  from  their  unveiling  their  figure  to  the 
microscope,  that  the  particles  of  sugar  are  considerably  larger 
than  those  of  water  or  oil ;  and  consequently,  that  their  effects, 
from  their  roundness,  will  be  more  distinct  and  palpable  to 
the  nervous  papilhe  of  that  nice  organ  the  tongue.  They  will 
induce  that  sense  called  sweetness,  which,  in  a  weak  manner, 
we  discover  in  oil,  and  in  a  yet  weaker  in  water ;  for,  insipid 
as  they  are,  water  and  oil  are,  in  some  degree,  sweet ;  and 
it  may  be  obserA'ed,  that  insipid  things  of  all  kinds  approach 
more  nearly  to  the  nature  of  sweetness  than  to  that  of  any 
other  taste. 

"  In  the  other  senses,  we  have  remarked  that  smooth  things 
are  relaxing.  Now,  it  ought  to  appear  that  sweet  things,  which 
are  the  smooth  of  taste,  are  relaxing  too." — "  That  sweet  things 
are  generally  relaxing  is  evident,  because  all  such,  especially 
those  which  are  most  oily,  taken  frequently  and  in  a  large  quan- 
tity, very  much  enfeeble  the  tone  of  the  stomach.  Sweet  smells, 
which  bear  a  great  affinity  to  sweet  tastes,  relax  very  remark- 
ably. The  smell  of  flowers  disposes  people  to  drowsiness ;  and 
this  relaxing  effect  is  further  apparent  from  the  prejudice  which 
I)eople  of  weak  nerves  receive  from  their  use."* 

If  this  theory  of  Mr.  Burke  had  led  to  no  practical  conse- 
quences, I  should  not  have  thought  it  worth  while,  notwith- 
standing its  repugnance  to  my  own  opinions,  to  have  made  any 
reference  to  it  here ;  but  as  it  is  intimately  connected  with  some 
of  his  subsequent  conclusions  concerning  Beauty,  which  I  con- 
sider as  not  only  unsound  in  their  logical  foundation,  but  as 
calculated  to  bia«  and  mislead  the  taste,  I  was  anxious,  before 
proceeding  to  an  examination  of  these,  to  satisfy  my  readers, 
liow  little  support  they  derive  from  the  hyi>othetical  disquisi- 
tions premised  to  them,  in  order  to  prepare  the  way  for  their 

*  [(hi  i/te  Sublime  and  Beaufifiil^  part  iii.  wcIb.  2o-2*i.J 
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more  easy  admission.  As  for  the  physiological  discussion  itself, 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  few,  even  of  Mr.  Burke's  most  par- 
tial admirers,  will  now  be  disposed  to  estimate  its  merits  very 
highly.  By  some  others,  I  would  willingly  believe,  that  it 
may  be  valued  chiefly  as  an  illustration  of  the  absurdities  in 
which  men  of  the  most  exalted  genius  are  sure  to  involve 
themselves,  the  moment  they  lose  sight,  in  their  inquiries  con- 
cerning the  Human  Mind,  of  the  sober  rules  of  experimental 
science. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


CONTINUATION  OF  THE  CRITICAL  STRICTURES  ON  MIV.  BURKe's 
FUNDAMENTAL  PRINCIPLES  CONCERNING  BEAUTY. — INFLUENCE 
OF  TUESE  PRINCIPLES  ON  THE  SPECULATIONS  OF  MR.  PRICE. 

In  enumerating  the  qualities  constantly  observable  in  beau- 
tiful objects,  Mr.  Burke  lays  a  peculiar  stress  on  that  of  smooth- 
ness;  "a  quality,"  he  observes,  "so  essential  to  beauty,  that 
he  cannot  recollect  anything  beautiful  that  is  not  smooth.  In 
trees  and  flowers,  smooth  leaves  are  beautiful ;  smooth  sloixjs 
of  earth  in  gardens;  smooth  streams  in  landscapes;  smooth 
coats  of  birds  and  beasts  in  animal  beauty ;  in  fine  women, 
smooth  skins;  and,  in  several  sorts  of  ornamental  furniture, 
smooth  and  iwlished  surfaces.  A  very  considerable  part  of  the 
effect  of  beauty  is  owing  to  this  quality ;  indeed,  the  most  con- 
siderable. For,  take  any  beautiful  object,  and  give  it  a  broken 
and  rugged  surface,  and  however  well  formed  it  may  be  in  other 
respects,  it  pleiises  no  longer.  Wliereas,  let  it  want  ever  so 
many  of  the  other  constituents,  if  it  wants  not  this,  it  becomes 
more  pleasing  than  almost  all  the  others  without  it.  This 
seems  to  ine,"  continues  Mr.  Burke,  "  so  evident,  that  I  am  a 
gooil  deal  surprised  that  none  who  have  handled  the  subjcHJt 
have  made  any  mention  of  the  quality  of  smoothness,  in  the  enu- 
meration of  those  that  go  to  the  forming  of  beauty.  For,  indeed, 
any  rugged,  any  sudden  projection,  any  sharp  angle,  is  in  the 
liighest  degrcH}  contrary  to  that  idea." 

These  observations  contiun  the  whole  of  Mr.  Burke's  doctrine 
on  this  essential  ccuibtituent  of  beauty ;  and,  I  confess,  I  cannot 
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recollect  any  pliilosophical  conclusion  whatever^  more  eiToncuus 
in  itselt^  or  more  k^Uy  supported 

That  the  smoothneBB  of  many  objects  is  mm  constituent  of 
their  iK^aiity,  canoot  be  disputed.  III  coosequence  of  that  inti- 
mate association  which  is  formed  in  the  mind  between  the  per- 
ct^ptions  of  Bight  and  those  of  touch,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect 
that  those  qualities  which  give  pleasure  to  the  latter  sense, 
should  also  he  agi^eeable  to  the  former.  Hence  the  agreeable 
impression  which  the  eye  receives  from  all  those  smooth  objects 
about  which  the  sense  of  touch  is  habitually  conversant ;  and 
hence,  in  such  instances,  the  unpleasant  appearance  of  rugged- 
ness  or  of  asperity.  The  agreeable  effect^  tm)j  of  smoothne^  is 
often  heightened  by  its  reflecting  so  copiously  the  rays  of  light ; 
as  in  the  surface  of  water,  in  polished  mirrors^  and  in  the  fine 
kinds  of  wood  employed  in  ornamental  furnitura  In  some 
instances,  besides,  aa  in  the  last  now  mentioned,  smoothness 
derives  an  additional  recommendation  from  its  l>eing  considered 
as  a  mark  of  finished  work,  and  of  a  slcilful  artist.* 

To  all  this  we  may  add,  that  the  ideas  of  beauty  formed  by 
our  sex  are  warped^  not  a  little,  by  the  notions  we  are  led  to 
enteral ri  concerning  the  charniB  of  the  other.  That  in  female 
beauty  a  smooth  skin  is  an  essential  ingimlient,  must  be  granted 
in  favour  of  Mr.  Burke  s  theory :  Nor  is  it  at  all  difficult  to 
conceive  how  this  association  may  influence  our  taste  in  various 
other  instances** 


^  In  i^cncralj  wc  consider  i^iffhnt»s 
Its  eUaraeteri/Jfig  the  prndiiction*  of  iia- 
Uire ;  xmoolhTieMt  na  the  effect  of  humazi 
lEtduHtij.  I  spe^  of  iboac  niiturn]  pro- 
diieilonit  which  were  liit«ndeil  to  furoish 
tho  mat^nak  of  our  Yurioiis  arts.  In 
fltber  caaeM,  m  in  the  plumAjjt?  of  birds, 
tlio  gluHsy  nkias  nf  uiuiij  qLindrujwdB, 
Natiiru  has  given  io  her  own 
work  a  finitsUcd  poribction,  wliiuh  &o  art 
cm  I  rivrtL 

By  an  easy  tuelaphor,  we  transfer 
iUvsv,  words  to  htiman  cbaracter.  We 
sjMjak  uf  roiiffh  gmd  fense  an  familiarty 
Afl  of  a  rough  diamondi  while  to  the 


artiicial  mantiera  formed  the  intcr- 
conrae  of  the  world,  we  apply  the  epi- 
thi^ts  miooth^  polhihtdj  poiiie. 

*  The  idea  d  femak  hemttjf  wat  evi- 
dently uppermost  in  Mr.  Burke's  mind 
when  he  wrtite  his  book ;  and  it  ia  from 
an  induction,  con  Sued  idnioiiit  e^chi- 
Bively  the  qnalitiea  which  enter  info 
ita  compoflition,  that  he  draws  the  whoJc 
of  Ilia  Infertsnces  with  re*pcct  to  btitiUy 
in  ijeitert^.  Even  la  tre&ting  of  the 
heaitty  of  Natnre,  hiei  iniiigi nation  al- 
\\ay»  delight*  to  repoec  on  hf  r  M'tetit 
and  moat  femitiiue  features ;  or,  Lo  tuw 
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Still,  however,  Mr.  Burke's  general  proposition  is  very  far 
from  holding  universally.  In  objects  which  have  little  or  no 
relation  to  the  sense  of  touch,  it  fails  in  numberless  instances. 
What  more  beautiful  objects  in  nature  than  the  stalk  and  buds 
of  the  moss-rose !  To  the  sense  of  touch  they  are  positively 
disagreeable ;  but  we  think  of  them  only  with  a  reference  to 
the  sense  of  smelling  and  sight ;  and  the  effect  is,  on  the  whole, 
delightful.^ 


his  own  language,  on  "  sach  qaalities  as 
induce  in  ui  a  lenie  of  tenderncM  and 
affection,  or  some  other  passion  the  most 
nearly  resembling  these."  So  far  as 
this  particular  application  of  the  word  is 
concerned,  the  induction  appears  to  me 
just  and  comprehensive ;  and  I  readily 
subscribe  to  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Price, 
when  he  assumes  it  "  as  perfectly  clear, 
that  Mr.  6urke*s  general  principU*  of 
beauty — smoothness,  gradual  variation, 
delicacy  of  make,  tender  colours,  and 
such  as  insensibly  melt  into  each  other, 
are  itrietly  applicable  to  female  beauty; ' 
so  much  so,  that  not  one  of  them  can  be 
changed  or  diminished  without  mani- 
fest diminution  of  beauty.**— -^way  on 
Beauty^  prefixed  to  Mr.  Price*s  Dia- 
logue, p.  22. 

In  speculating  on  the  idea  of  the 
beautiful  in  general,  it  seems  evident 
that  wo  ought  to  begin  with  selecting 
our  instances  from  objects  intended  to 
produce  their  effect  on  the  eye  alone ; 
and  afterwards  proceed  to  examine  the 
various  modifications  of  this  idea,  pro- 
duced by  associations  arising  from  the 
perceptions  of  the  oilier  senses ; — by 
associations  of  a  moral  nature  ; — ^by  con- 
siderations of  utility,  &c.  &c.  By  fol- 
lowing the  opposite  plan,  and  fixing  (im- 
consciously  perhaps)  on  female  beauty 
as  his  standard,  Burke  has  fallen  into 
the  very  mistake  against  which  he  has 
so  judiciously  cautioned  his  readers; 
that  of  "  circumscribing  nature  within 
the  bounds  of  a  partial  definition  or 


description." — »Soe  the  Essay  on  Taste, 
prefixed  to  the  Inquiry  in*o  the  Sublime 
and  Beautiful. 

*  Mr.  Price  has  not  only  acknow- 
ledged the  beauty  of  the  moss-ntse,  but 
has  connected  with  this  fact  some 
others,  all  of  them  equally  inconNititcnt, 
in  my  opinion,  with  the  peculiar  notions 
which  he  has  adopted  from  Mr.  Burke. 
"Flowers  are  the  most  delicate  and 
beautiful  of  inanimate  objects ;  but  their 
queen,  the  rose,  grows  on  a  rough  bush, 
whose  leaves  are  serrated,  and  which  is 
full  of  thorns.  The  mo8s-n)BC  has  the 
addition  of  a  rough  hairy  fringe,  that 
almost  makes  a  part  of  the  fiower  itself." 
..."  Among  the  foreign  oaks,  maples, 
&c.,  those  arc  particularly  eHtccmed 
whose  leaves  (according  to  a  common, 
though  perhaps  contradictory  phrcue) 
are  beautifully  jaooed."  .  .  . 

"  The  vine  leaf  has,  in  all  respects,  a 
strong  resemblance  to  the  leaf  of  the 
plane,  and  that  extreme  richness  of 
effect,  which  ever>'body  must  be  struck 
with  in  them  l)oth,  is  greatly  owing  to 
those  sharp  angles,  thoHC  sudden  varia- 
tions, so  contrary  to  the  idea  of  beauty, 
when  considered  by  itself."  ..."  The 
effect  of  these  jagged  points  and  angles 
is  more  strongly  marked  in  sculpture, 
especially  of  vases  of  metal,  where  the 
vine  leaf,  if  imprudently  handled,  would 
at  least  prove  that  sharpness  is  very 
contrary  to  the  beautiful  in  feeling." — 
Prire  on  the  Picturesque,  p.  94,  et  seq. 
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In  natural  objects,  too^  which  are  of  so  great  a  magnitude 
that  we  never  think  of  subjecting  them  to  the  examination  of 
touch,  as  well  as  in  artificial  objects^  which  are  intmded  to  be 
plac4?J  at  an  altittide  beyond  our  reach,  roughnesSj  and  even 
mggGducss,  may  often  he  considered  as  ingredients  of  beauty ; 
m  in  rock-ftcenery,  fretted  ceilingSj  and  various  other  cases. 
The  fantastic  forms  of  frost-work,  and  the  l>roken  surface  of 
shell-work  in  artifieial  grottos,  are  obvious  illustratioDS  of  the 
same  remark. 

In  some  of  these  last  instanceSj  the  beauty  of  roughneas 
ariseSj  in  part,  from  the  very  same  cause  whiclij  in  other  cases, 
gives  beauty  to  smoothness  ;  the  aptitude  of  the  object  to  re- 
flect, in  an  agreeable  nianncrj  the  rays  of  light.  Hence,  too, 
the  beauty  of  the  brilliant  cut  in  diamonds,  and  of  the  number- 
Ies8  angular  forms  (so  contrary  to  Mr.  Burke  s  theory)  in  orna- 
ments of  cut  crystal 

Tlie  agreeable  effect  of  the  "  smooth  shaven  green"  in 
gardeua,  seems  also  to  arise  from  circumstances  foreign  to  the 
sense  of  eight ;  particularly  from  the  ideas  of  comfort  connected 
with  the  um  which  m  to  be  made  of  them ;  and  the  intimations 
they  convey  of  the  industry,  att.ention,  and  art,  employed  in 
forming  them  and  in  keeping  them  in  order.  Tlie  same 
smoothness  and  trim  regularity  woiUtl  make  a  very  different 
impreBsion,  if  we  should  meet  with  them  ant  of  thfir  proper 
place; — on  the  surface,  for  example,  of  a  sheei>-walk,  or  of 
a  deer-park;  or  (where  we  have  sometimes  the  misfortune 
to  see  them)  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  a  venerable 
ruin* 

In  tlie  section  immediately  following  that  to  which  1  have 
now  referred,  Mn  Burke  obBcrves  furthcr,^ — That,  as  peifectly 
beautiful  bodies  are  not  composed  of  angular  parts,  so  tlieir 
parts  never  continue  long  in  the  same  right  line.  They  vary 
their  direction  every  moment,  and  they  change  under  the  eye, 
by  a  deviation  continually  carrying  on,  but  for  whose  beginning 
or  end  you  will  find  it  difficult  to  ascertain  a  point."  He  after- 
wards adds : — "  I  do  not  find  any  natuml  object  which  is 
angular,  and  at  the  same  time  beautiful.    Indeed,  few  natural 
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objects  are  entirely  angular.  Bnt  I  think  those  which  approach 
the  most  nearly  to  it  are  the  ugliest" 

To  the  disagreeable  effect  which  is  here  ascribed  to  angles, 
the  same  remark  may  be  extended  which  was  formerly  made 
upon  roughness ;  that  it  is  confined  chiefly  to  things  destined 
to  be  handled,  and  which  we  know,  from  experience,  would 
offend  or  injure  the  sense  of  touch.  It  is  felt,  too,  in  some 
cases,  in  which  objects  are  considered  in  relation  to  certain  uses 
or  purposes  for  which  they  are  intended ;  as  in  the  sharp  and 
inconvenient  turnings  of  a  road.  But,  abstracting  from  these 
and  other  analogous  excci)tions,  it  does  not  occur  to  me  that 
angles,  and  other  sudden  variations,  are  oflensive  to  the  eye. 
I  have  already  mentioned  the  angular  forms  of  cut  crystal, 
and  of  gems  which  have  passed  tlirough  the  hands  of  the 
lapidary;  and  also  the  more  irregular  and  broken  shapes 
of  rock  scenery.  The  same  thing  is  still  more  strongly 
illustrated  in  such  spectacles  as  belong  to  the  sense  of  sight 
exclusively;  as  in  fireworks;  in  the  painting  and  gilding  of 
the  clouds ;  and,  above  all,  in  the  zig-zag  course  of  the  ragged 
lightning. 

A  sharp  angle  is  offensive  in  a  river,  partly  because  the 
gentle  progress  of  the  stream  is  too  abruptly  and  nidely  forced 
into  a  new  direction  ;  but  chiefly  because  the  usual  and  natural 
course  of  rivers  exhibits  a  different  appearance,  in  consequence 
of  the  gradual  influence  of  the  current  in  wearing  whatever 
is  angular  into  an  easy  and  sweeping  curvature.  For  the  same 
reason,  habit,  co-operating  with  (what  is  always  agreeable)  a 
clear  perception  of  the  physical  cause  by  which  a  geological 
effect  is  produced,  bestows  a  beauty  on  the  regular  correspon- 
dence of  the  salient  and  re-entering  angles  of  the  opposite 
banks.  It  is,  however,  curious,  and  a  strong  confirmation  of 
the  truth  of  these  remarks,  that  we  judge  of  the  beauty  of  a 
lake  on  principles  perfectly  different;  and  that  nothing  in 
natiure  can  be  conceived  more  pleasing,  than  when  its  shores 
are  deeply  indented  by  bays  and  crc^eks ;  or  when  sharp  pro- 
montories advance  boldly  towards  each  other  from  opposite 
sides  of  the  water.  On  this  circumstance  (as  tlie  Abbe  de  Lille 
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has  well  remarked)  is  founded  the  characteristical  diQereiice  , 
between  the  beauties  of  a  lake  and  those  of  a  river. 

"  Autant  que  la  riviere  en  ga  moUe  souplcsse 
D'un  rivage  anguleux  redoute  la  rudesse, 
Aatant  les  bonis  ai'gns,  leg  longs  enfoncemens 
Sont  dHin  lac  ^tenda  les  plus  beaux  ornemcns. 
Que  la  terre  tantot  s*avance  au  sein  des  ondcs, 
Tantdt  qu'elle  ouvre  aux  flots  des  rctraites  profondoH ; 
Et  qu'ainsi  s'appellant  d'un  mutuel  amour, 
Et  Ur  terre  et  les  eaux  se  cherchent  tour-a-tour. 
Ces  aspects  varies  amusent  votre  vue."*  .  .  . 

The  doctrine  which  I  have  been  now  controverting,  ^vith 
respect  to  the  effects  of  smoothness  and  of  asperity,  is  entitled 
to  more  than  common  attention,  as  it  forms  the  ground-work  of 
a  very  ingenious  and  elegant  Essay  on  the  Picturesque^  which, 
for  several  years  past,  lias  deservedly  attracted  a  great  deal  of 
public  attention.  Indeed,  it  was  chiefly  with  a  view  to  this  work 
(the  author  of  which  seems  to  me  to  have  been  misled  in  his 
phraseology,  and  in  some  of  his  theoretical  opinions,  by  too 
implicit  an  acquiescence  in  Mr.  Burke's  conclusions)  that  I  was 
led  to  select  the  subject  of  the  foregoing  discussion,  in  pre- 
ference to  various  other  points  connected  with  the  same  system, 
which  I  consider  as  no  less  ojxjn  to  fair  criticism. 

According  to  Mr.  Price,  the  circumstances  which  i)lease, 
both  in  natural  scenes  and  in  the  compositions  of  the  painter, 
are  of  two  kinds, — the  Beautiful  and  the  Picturesque.  These, 
he  thinks,  are  radically  and  essentially  distinct ;  though  both 
must  unite  together  in  order  to  produce  an  effect  completely 
agreeable.  Smoothness,  waving  lines,  and  the  other  circum- 
stances mentioned  by  Burke,  are  characteristical  of  the  Beauti- 
ful ;  asperity,  sharp  angles,  &c.  of  the  Picturesque. 

To  this  conclusion  Mr.  Price  was  naturally,  or  rather  neces- 
sarily led,  by  his  admission,  at  his  first  outset,  of  Mr.  Burke's 
peculiar  tenets  as  so  many  incontrovertible  axioms.    In  tlie 

*  Ije»  Jardins. — The  same  observa-  creeks,  bays,  recesses  of  ovoiy  kind, 

tion  bad  been  previously  made  by  Mr.  are   always  in  cbaractcr,  sometimes 

Wheatley,   in   bis    Obaervatuma  on  necessarj^  and  generally  beautifiil :  the 

Modem  Gardening,  4th  edit.  p.  66. —  objections  to  them  in  the  one,  are  re- 

"  In  a  lake,  Just  the  reverse  of  a  river,  commendations  of  them  in  the  other." 
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progress  of  his  subsequent  researches,  finding  numberless  ingre- 
dients in  agreeable  compositions,  that  could  not  be  brought  under 
Burke's  enumeration  of  the  qualities  which  "  go  to  the  composi- 
tion of  the  beautiful,"  he  was  forced  to  arrange  them  under  some 
new  name;  whereas,  he  ought  rather  to  have  concluded,  that  the 
ennmemtion  was  partial  and  defective,  and  extended  the  appli- 
cation of  the  word  Beauty,  to  whatever  qualities  in  natural 
objects  affect  the  mind  with  agreeable  emotions,  through  the 
medium  of  sight.  Instead,  for  example,  of  objecting  to  that 
style  of  landscape  gardening,  which  has  been  carried  to  such 
an  excess  by  some  of  the  followers  of  Brown,  on  the  ground  of 
its  not  being  piciureaque^  would  it  not  have  been  more  agree- 
able to  common  language,  to  have  objected  to  it  on  the  ground 
of  its  not  being  heautiful?  For  my  own  part,  I  am  incUned  to 
admit  asperity,  shaip  angles,  and  irregularity,  (when  introduced 
in  their  proixjr  places,)  among  the  constituents  of  Beauty,  as 
well  as  their  opposites ;  and  I  would  study  the  art  of  combining 
them  happily,  not  in  the  arbitrary  definitions  of  theorists,  but 
in  the  great  volimie  of  Nature  herself  The  conjcKitures  of 
various  modern  writers  concerning  the  principles  upon  which 
different  forms  produce  their  effects,  and  the  conclusions  of 
some  of  them  (particularly  of  Hogarth)  with  respect  to  the 
waving  line,  do  great  honour  to  their  ingenuity,  and  may 
pro]>ably  achnit,  in  some  of  the  arts,  of  very  useful  practical 
applications;  but  philosophical  distinctness,  as  well  as  uni- 
versal practice,  requires  that  the  meaning  of  the  word  Beauty, 
instead  of  being  restricted  in  conformity  to  any  partial  system 
whatever,  should  continue  to  be  the  generic  word  for  expressing 
every  quality  which,  in  the  works  either  of  Nature  or  of  Art, 
contributes  to  render  them  agreeable  to  the  eye.  I  would  not 
therefore  restrict,  even  to  Hogarth's  line,  the  appellation  of  the 
line  of  hcanty^  if. that  phrase  l)e  understood  to  imply  any- 
thing more  than  that  this  line  seems,  from  an  examination  of 
many  of  Nature's  most  pleasing  productions,  to  be  one  of  her 
favourite  forms. 

Before  dismissing  the  theories  of  Hogarth  and  Burke,  I  think 
it  proper  again  to  remind  my  readers,  that  I  do  not  dispute 

VOL.  v.  P 
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their  practical  value  in  some  of  the  fine  arta.  I  only  object  to 
such  systems  when  they  profess  to  embrace  all  the  principles 
on  which  the  complicated  charms  of  Nature  depend ;  or  when, 
without  any  reference  to  a  particular  design,  they  are  converted 
into  universal  maxiraSj  arising  out  of  the  veiy  definition  of 
Beauty ;  and  to  which,  of  consequence,  artists  may  conceive  it 
to  he  incumbent  on  them  to  adhere^  in  order  to  insure  success* 
In  works  which  aj*e  merely  omamentalj  they  are  much  more 
likely  to  hold,  than  when  some  further  end  is  proposed  ;  for,  in 
cases  of  the  latter  sort,  the  pleasing  or  disagreeable  effects  con- 
nected with  material  forms^  considered  ahstractlyj  are  bo  easily 
overpowered  by  the  more  weighty  considerations  suggested  by 
views  of  fitness  and  utility,  that  the  maxims  atlapted  to  one 
art  mil  seldom  he  found  of  much  use  when  applied  to  another: 
the  maximsj  for  example,  of  architecture,  when  applied  to  land- 
scape-gardening, or  those  of  landsca|)e-gardeningj  when  applied 
to  architecture* 

The  beauty  of  a  winding  approach  to  a  hoiiBe,  when  the  easy 
deviations  from  the  straight  line  are  all  accounted  for  by  the 
shape  of  the  ground,  or  by  the  position  of  trees,  is  universally 
acknowledged ;  but  what  more  ridiculous  than  a  road  meander- 
ing through  a  plain,  perfectly  level  and  open  ?  In  this  last 
case,  I  am  inclined  to  refer  the  disagi^eeable  cftect  to  tlie  prin- 
ciple  of  ihe  St0vtent  Reason  already  mentioned*  The  slightest 
apology  for  a  sweep  satisfies  the  taste  at  once*  It  is  enough 
that  the  designer  has  the  appearance  of  humouring  Nature,  Emd 
not  of  indulging  his  own  caprice.  The  pleasing  effect  of  the 
irregxUar  tracks  worn  out  upon  the  surface  of  broken  ground^ 
by  the  fre<juenfc  footsteps  of  ehephcrds,  or  of  their  flocks,  will  be 
found,  on  examination,  to  turn  on  the  very  same  principle* 

How  much  onr  feelings,  in  such  cases^  are  influenced  by 
coBBiderations  of  ^(neM  or  utility^  appears  from  the  different 
judgments  we  pronounce  on  the  beautj'  of  the  same  line, 
according  to  the  puri>08e  for  which  we  conceive  it  to  be 
destined.  In  judging  of  an  approach  to  a  house,  we  have 
always  a  secret  reference  to  the  form  and  niechanism  of  our 
common  wheel-carriages, 
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It  does  not  follow  from  these  remarks,  that  there  is  no  beauty 
in  the  serpentine  line ;  but  only  that  in  things  destined  for  any 
useful  purpose,  its  pleasing  effect  may  be  destroyed  by  the  most 
trivial  circumstances. 

I  recollect  the  period  when  serpentine  ridges,  in  ploughed 
land,  were  pretty  generally  considered  in  Scotland  as  beautiful; 
and  if  they  were  equally  consistent  with  good  husbandry,  I 
have  no  doubt  that  they  would  be  more  pleasing  to  the  eye 
than  straight  ones.  The  association,  however,  which  is  now 
universally  established  between  the  former,  and  the  ideas  of 
carelessness,  sloth,  and  poverty ; — between  the  latter  and  the 
ideas  of  industry,  skill,  and  prosperity,  has  completely  altered 
our  notions  concerning  both.  Mr.  Burke,  indeed,  rejects  utility 
from  his  enumeration  of  the  constituents  of  beauty ;  but  I  am 
persuaded  that  I  speak  in  perfect  conformity  to  the  common 
feelings  and  common  language  of  mankind,  when  I  say  that 
nothing  is  more  beautiful  than  a  higlily  dressed  field.  Such, 
too,  I  am  happy  to  add,  was  the  opinion  of  Cicero.  "  Agro 
bene  culto,  nil  potest  esse,  nec  usu  uberius,  nec  specie  oma- 
tius."    [De  Senectute,  cap.  16.]^ 


*  Mr.  Wyndham*a  opinion  on  this 
point  seems  to  have  differed  very  widely 
from  that  of  his  friend.  "  Places  are 
not  to  be  laid  oat  with  a  view  to  their 
appearance  in  a  picture,  hut  to  their  tuea 
and  to  the  enjoyment  of  them  in  real 
life ;  and  their  conformity  to  thoee  pur- 
poaee  is  that  which  constitutee  their  tnie 
beauty;  with  this  view  gravel  walks, 
and  neat  mown  lawns,  and  in  some 
situations,  straight  alleys,  fountains, 
terraces,  and,  for  aught  I  know,  par- 
terres and  cut  hedges,  are  in  perfect 
good  taste,  and  infinitely  more  conform- 
able to  the  principles  which  form  the 
basis  of  our  pleasures  in  these  instances, 
than  the  docks  and  thistles,  and  litter 


and  disorder,  that  may  make  a  much 
better  figure  in  a  picture.** — Letter  to 
Mr.  Itepton  from  the  Right  Honourable 
William  Wyndham.* 

[To  the  same  purpose  it  is  observed  by 
Mr.  Repton,  that  "  the  landscape  ought 
to  bo  adapted  to  the  beings  which  are 
to  inhabit  it ; — to  men  and  not  to  beasts. 
The  landscape-painter  may  consider  men 
as  subordinate  objects  in  his  scenery, 
and  place  them  merely  as  figures  to 
adorn  his  picture.  The  landscape  gar- 
dener does  more;  he  undertakes  to 
study  their  comfort  and'convenience." — 
Sketehee  and  Hints  on  Ixindecape- 
Gardening,   By  H.  Repton,  Esq.] 


*  The  preceding  p«rt  of  thif  note  appears  in  the  third  edition,  {1918.)— Ed. 


CHAPTER  V. 


CONTINUATION  OF  THE  SAME  SUBJECT. 


To  the  latitude  in  the  use  of  the  word  Beauty,  of  which  I 
have  been  thus  attempting  to  vindicate  the  propriety,  it  has 
been  objected,  both  by  Mr.  Burke  and  Mr.  Price,  that  it  has  a 
tendency  to  produce  a  confusion  of  ideas,  and  to  give  rise  to  ill- 
judged  applications  of  the  term.  The  inconveniences,  how- 
ever, of  which  they  complain,  appear  to  have  arisen  entirely 
from  their  own  inattention  to  a  very  important  distinction 
among  the  various  elements,  or  ingredients,  which  may  enter 
into  the  composition  of  the  Beautifiil.  Of  these  elements,  there 
are  some  which  are  themselves  intrinsically  pleasing,  without  a 
reference  to  anything  else  ;  there  are  others  which  please  only 
in  a  state  of  combination.  There  are  certain  colours  which 
every  person  would  pronounce  to  be  pleasing,  when  presented 
singly  to  the  eye ;  there  are  others,  which,  without  possessing 
any  such  recommendation,  produce  a  pleasing  effect  when 
happily  assorted.  The  beauty  of  the  former  may  be  said 
to  be  absolute  or  intrinsic ;  that  of  the  latter  to  be  only 
relative. 

Numberless  other  instances  might  be  mentioned  of  tilings 
that  have  only  a  relative  beauty.  This,  indeed,  is  the  case  with 
most  things  which  nature  has  destined  to  be  only  parts  of  some 
whole ;  and  which,  accordingly,  are  beautiful  only  in  Oieir 
proper  places,  A  few  years  ago,  it  was  not  unusual  to  see  a 
picture  of  a  lady's  eye  in  the  possession  of  her  friend  or  ad- 
mirer ;  and  there  is  a  possibility  that  the  effect  might  not  be 
disagreeable  to  those  whose  memory  was  able  to  supply  readily 
the  rest  of  the  features.    To  a  stranger  (if  I  may  judge  from 
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my  own  feelings)  it  was  scarcely  less  oflTensive  than  if  it  had 
been  painted  in  the  middle  of  her  forehead. 

In  reasoning  about  the  Beautiful,  Mr.  Burke  confines  his 
attention,  almost  exclusively,  to  those  elements  of  Beauty  which 
are  intrinsically  pleasing,  assuming  it  probably  in  his  own 
mind,  as  self-evident,  that  Beauty,  when  exhibited  in  the  works 
of  Nature,  and  in  the  compositions  of  Art,  is  produced  by  a 
combination  of  these  alone.  If,  instead  of  following  this  syn- 
thetical process,  he  had  begun  with  considering  the  Beautiful 
in  its  more  complicated  forms,  (the  point  of  view  unquestion- 
ably in  wliich  it  is  most  interesting  to  a  philosopher  to  examine 
it,  when  his  aim  is  to  illustrate  its  relation  to  the  power  of 
Taste,)  he  could  not  have  failed  to  have  been  led  analytically 
to  this  distinction  between  the  intrinsic  and  the  relative 
beauties  of  its  constituent  elements,  and  to  perceive  that  the  one 
class  is  as  essential  as  the  other  to  the  general  result. 

The  same  remark  may  be  extended  to  that  external  sense 
from  which  the  power  of  Taste  borrows  its  name;  and  to 
which,  in  a  variety  of  respects,  it  will  be  found  to  bear  a  very 
close  analogy.  Among  simple  tastes,  such  as  sweet,  sour,  bitter, 
hot,  pungent,  there  are  some  which  are  intrinsically  grateful ; 
while  others,  which  are  not  less  necessary  ingredients  in  some 
of  our  most  delicious  mixtures,  are  positively  disagreeable  in  a 
separate  state.  At  the  head  of  the  former  class,  atveet  seems  to 
be  ])laccd  by  universal  consent ;  and,  accordingly,  it  is  called 
by  Mr.  Burke  the  beautiful  of  taste.  In  speaking,  however,  of 
those  more  refined  and  varied  gratifications  of  the  palate  to 
which  the  arts  of  luxury  minister,  it  is  not  to  any  one  simple 
taste,  but  to  mixtures  or  compositions,  resulting  from  a  skilful 
combination  of  them,  that  the  epithet  beautiful  (supposing  this 
new  phraseology  to  be  adopted)  ought,  according  to  strict  ana- 
logy, to  be  applied.  Agreeably  to  this  view  of  the  subject, 
sweet  may  be  said  to  be  intrinsically  pleasing,  and  bitter  to  be 
relatively  pleasing;  while  both  are,  in  many  cases,  equally 
essential  to  those  effects,  which,  in  the  art  of  cookery,  corre- 
spond to  that  composite  beauty,  which  it  is  the  object  of  the 
l>ainter  and  of  the  i)oet  to  create. 
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A  great  deal  of  what  Mn  Price  has  so  ingeniously  observetlj 
witli  respect  to  tlxc  piciuresqite^  is  applicable  to  what  I  have 
here  called  7*elativc  beauty  ;  and  bo  far  m  this  is  the  case^  in- 
stead  of  making  the  Picturesque  a  distinct  gejiua  from  the 
Beautiful,  it  would  certainly  have  been  more  logical  to  say,  that 
the  former  isj  in  some  easeSj  art  import^uit  element  in  the  com- 
position  of  the  latter.  For  my  own  part,  I  cannot  conceive  any 
principle  whatever  on  which  we  can  reasonably  refuse  a  place 
among  the  ekmenis  or  cmistitumts  of  heanty^  to  a  class  of  qua- 
lities which  are  aclaiowledged,  on  all  hands,  to  render  what  waa 
formerly  beantifid  more  Ijeautiful  still. 

But  it  is  not  on  this  ground  alone  that  I  object  to  Mr, 
I'rice's  language.  The  nieaning  he  has  annexed  to  the  word 
jnduresqm  is  eqnnlly  exceptionable  with  the  limited  and  arbi- 
traiy  notion  concenuug  the  hemitiful,  which  he  has  adojitcHl 
from  Mr,  Burke.  In  both  caseSj  he  lias  departed  widely  from 
established  use ;  and,  in  coueequence  of  tluSj  when  he  comes  to 
compare,  according  to  his  peculiar  tlefinitions,  the  pictm'emitie 
antl  the  brautiful  together,  he  has  given  to  many  observations, 
equally  just  and  refined^  an  air  of  paradox,  wiiich  might  have 
been  easily  avoided,  b}'  employing  a  more  cautious  [jhraseology. 
In  justification  of  this  criticism^  it  m  necessary  to  introduce  here 
a  lew  remarks  on  the  diflcrent  aecepbvtions  in  which  the  epithet 
pickiresfjm  has  been  hitherto  understood  lu  tins  country,  since 
it  was  naturalized  by  the  authority  of  our  classical  writers.^ 

And  tirstj  as  to  the  oldest  and  most  general  use  of  the  word, 
it  seems  to  me  an  un(|uestionabIe  propositiou,  That  if  fhie  is  to 
be  appealed  to  as  the  standard  of  propriety^  the  word  does  not 
refer  hmnt'diateJy  to  landscapes,  or  to  any  visilile  objects,  but 
to  verbal  description.  It  means  that  (jraphkal  power  by  which 
Poetiy  luid  Elo<pience  produce  effects  on  the  mind  analogous  to 
those  of  a  picture/^   Thusj  every  person  woidd  naturally  apply 

*  >Sec  Noto  V.  *'  The  luvelj  bubo  wai  bcMii  with  trery  : 

»  Jlliis  la  iibviiMit-ly  the  idea  aimt-xfid         ^^^^  ^^"^      ^™     paiatom.  wheo  they 


to  ii  by  Johnson  in  las  Uktioumy, 
wliore,  iti  otHler  lo  cxj^tlam  wluit  he 

Lovf,  he  qiiotet  thi^  folluTving  \hm.  from 
TJr;yden 


*hew 

Their  utiQOEl;  nrt,  on  tiAked  lavu  t!#fftoiff  /' 
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tlie  epithet  to  the  following  description  of  a  thunder-storm  in 
Thomson's  Seasons : — 

"  Black  from  tlio  Btroke  above,  the  mountain-pine, 
A  leaning  shattered  tnink,  stands  scathed  to  heaven, 
The  talk  of  future  ages ;  and  below, 
A  lifeless  gnmp  the  blunted  cattle  lie : 
Here  the  soft  flocks,  with  that  same  harmless  look 
They  wore  alive,  and  ruminating  still 
In  fancy's  eye ;  and  there  the  frowning  bull 
And  ox  half  raised.**  *  .  .  .  . 

To  prevent,  however,  any  misapprehensions  of  my  meaning, 
it  is  proi)cr  to  add,  that  in  speaking  of  the  graphical  power  of 
Poetry  and  Eloquence,  I  would  not  be  understood  to  limit  that 
epithet  (according  to  its  etymology)  to  objects  of  Sight ;  but  to 
extend  it  to  all  those  details  of  whatever  kind,  by  a  happy 
selection  of  which  the  imagination  may  be  forcibly  impressed. 
In  the  following  sentence.  Dr.  Warton  applies  the  word 
picturesque  (and  I  think  with  the  most  exact  i)ropriety)  to 
a  passage  of  Thomson,  wliere  it  is  somewhat  curious,  that 
every  circumstance  mentioned  recalls  some  impression  ujwn 
tlie  Ear  alone. 

"  How  full,"  says  Warton,t  "  how  particular  and  picturesque^ 
is  this  assemblage  of  circumstances,  that  attend  a  very  keen 
frost  in  a  night  of  winter  I 

'  lioud  rings  the  frozen  earth,  and  hard  reflects 
A  double  noise ;  while  at  his  evening  watch. 
The  village  dog  deters  the  nightly  tliief : 


j)ictur€4tpte  in  the  above  instance,  he  has 
not  sanctioned  it  by  liiH  authority,  by 
giving  it  a  place  in  his  Dictionary. 
Various  other  examples  of  a  similar  in- 
consistency might  be  pointed  out  in  that 
celebrated  work  ;  and  yet  to  what  ridi- 
cule would  a  Scottish  author  expose 
himself  from  an  English  critic,  who 
should  huzunl  any  phrase  for  which 
•lohnson's  Dictionary  did  not  afford  a 
precedent. 
Johnson  hinisi'lf  does  n<»t  Hccm  t»' 


have  been  equally  fastidious;  for  ho 
oHen  quotes  as  authorities  Arbuthnot 
and  'Iliomson,  who  were  never  con- 
sidered, even  by  their  own  countrymen, 
as  standards  of  purity.)] 

*  [ASummerf  1.  1130.  The  quotation 
hero  is  given  from  one  of  the  earlier 
editions;  the  pasMige  is  very  difiercnt 
in  the  later. — AW.] 

f  [Eissay  on  the  (/mi us  of  Poj^i, 
page  44.] 
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The  heifer  lows ;  the  distant  waterfall 
Swells  in  the  breeze ;  and  with  the  hasty  treail 
Of  traveller,  the  hollow-sonnding  plain 
Shakes  from  afar.' "  .  .  .  . 

[Winter,  1.  732.] 

This  use  of  the  word  picturesque  is  analogous  to  the  common 
signification  of  other  words  which  have  a  similar  termination, 
and  are  boiTowed  from  the  Italian,  through  the  medium  of  the 
French.  The  word  arabesque^  for  example,  expresses  some- 
thing which  is  executed  in  the  style  of  the  Arabians ;  mor- 
eaque^  something  in  the  style  of  the  Moors;  and  grotesqm^ 
something  bearing  a  resemblance  to  certain  whimsical  paint- 
ings found  in  a  grotto,  or  subterraneous  apartment  at  Kome. 
In  like  manner,  picttiresque  properly  means  what  is  done  in 
the  style,  and  with  the  spirit  of  a  painter  ;  and  it  was  thus,  if 
I  am  not  much  mistaken,  that  the  word  was  commonly  em- 
ployed, when  it  was  first  adopted  in  England.  Agreeably  to 
the  same  idea,  the  Persians,  it  is  said,  distinguish  the  diflferent 
degrees  of  descriptive  jwwer  in  difi*erent  writers,  by  calling 
them  painters  or  sculptors  ;  in  allusion  to  which  practice,  the 
title  of  a  sculptor-poet  has  been  bestowed  by  a  very  ingenious 
critic  on  Lucretius,  in  consequence  of  the  singularly  bold  relief 
which  he  gives  to  his  images.^ 

Of  late  years,  since  a  taste  for  landscape-painting  came  to 
be  fashionable  in  this  island,  the  word  picturesque  has  been 
frequently  employed  to  denote  those  combinations  or  groups  or 
attitudes  of  objects,  that  are  fitted  for  the  purposes  of  the 
painter.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  the  word  is  used  by  Mr. 
Gilpin  in  his  Observations  on  Picturesque  Beauty  ;^  and  I  am 
inclined  to  think,  that  it  is  in  this  sense  it  is  now  most  com- 
monly understood,  in  si)eaking  of  natural  scenery,  or  of  the 
works  of  the  architect. 

I  do  not  object  to  this  employment  of  the  word,  (although  I 

*  Dr.  Warton,  Eggny  on  tJie  Genius  little  understood.    We  preciBcly  mean 

of  Pope,  vol.  ii.  p.  1G5.  by  it,  that  kind  of  heauty  which  ipoiiUI 

'  The  same  author,  (Hilpin,)  in  an-  look  wcU  in  a  pictured — ObgcrvatJons  on 

olher  work,  cxprcsseH  himself  thus:—  the  Uhf'crn  Parts  of  Euybtnd,  2d  edit. 

"  Picturesque  Peauty  is  a  phrase  but  p.  328. 
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certainly  think  it  an  innovation,)  for  it  conveys  a  clear  and 
definite  idea,  and  one  for  which  there  was  no  aj)propriate  ex- 
pression in  our  language.  Nor  do  I  see  any  impropriety  in 
connecting  the  words  rictureaque  and  Beauty  together ;  for 
although  an  ohject  may  be  beautiful  without  being  picturesque, 
or  picturesque  without  being  beautiful,  yet  there  is  not  any  in- 
consistency or  incompatibility  in  the  ideas.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  only  when  the  two  qualities  are  united,  that  landscape- 
painting  produces  its  highest  eflect.^ 

According  to  Jlr.  Price,  the  phrase  Picturesque  Beauty^  is 
little  better  than  a  contradiction  in  terms;  but  although  this 
n)ay  be  the  case  in  the  arbitrary  interpretation  which  he  has 
given  to  both  these  words,  there  is  certainly  no  contradiction  in 
the  expression,  if  we  em])loy  Beauty  in  its  ordinary  sense,  and 
Picturesque  in  the  sense  very  distinctly  stated  in  Mr.  Gilpin's 
definition.- 

The  same  remark  may  be  extended  to  the  Sublime ;  between 
which  and  the  Beautiful  there  certainly  does  not  exist  that  in- 
congruity which  most  English  writers  have  of  late  been  pleased 
to  suppose.^    The  Sublime  Beauties  of  Nature ;  the  Sublime 


*  Sec  Note  X. 

'  Mr.  Price  himself  appoam  to  Ix*  wn- 
nililc  of  tliin,  fruiu  the  {tarun thesis  in  the 
following Keiiteiire : — "There  in  nothing 
more  ill-jiulgetl,  or  more  likely  to  crtuitc 
confusion,  (if  we  agree  with  Mr.  Hurke 
in  \m  idea  of  l)eauty,)  than  the  joining 
of  it  to  the  pictureB(|ue,  and  calling  the 
character  by  the  title  of  ricturew|uc 
Ikauty."— 1\  42. 

■  The  prevalence  of  tliiH  idea  (which 
docs  not  Hceni  to  have  gained  much 
ground  on  the  Continent)  is  to  bo  ascrib- 
ed  chiefly  to  the  weight  of  Mr.  Burke's 
authority.  To  many  of  the  paRHagcs 
which  both  he  and  J)r.  Itlair  have  quoted 
from  poets  and  orators,  as  examples  of 
the  SuUime^  a  Frenchman  would  un- 
donbtedly  consider  the  epithet  Beau  as 
at  least  eqnally  applicable. 

Mr.  Burke's  theory  concerning  the 
•  onnexion  Ix'tweon  Beauty  and  Snudl- 


ness,  could  not  fail  to  confirm  him  in  his 
opinion  of  the  incompatibility  of  tlio 
Beautiful  with  the  Sublime.  In  this 
theory  also,  he  has  founded  a  general 
conclusion  on  certain  local  or  tcmporaiy 
nifMles  of  judging,  instead  of  consulting 
that  more  important  class  of  facts  con- 
Hrmed  by  the  consent  of  diiTercnt  ages 
an<l  nations. 

With  respect  to  the  taste  of  the 
ancient  Greeks  upon  this  subject,  ac- 
conling  to  which,  Magnitude  and 
Strength  were  consideretl  as  ingredients 
in  the  Beauty  even  of  the  female  form, 
see  the  very  learned  and  ingenious 
notes,  subjoined  by  Mr.  Twining  to  his 
excellent  translation  of  ylrii«/o^'«  Trea- 
tUe  on  Foetri/t  pp.  2G3-*2G5. 

From  the  contrast  perpetually  stated 
between  the  meanings  of  the  words 
Ikau  and  JtJi,  Mr.  Price  concludes, 
that  "the  French,  like  the  more  ancient 
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Beauties  of  the  Sacred  Writings  ; — as  it  is  one  of  the  most 
common,  so  it  is  also  one  of  the  most  intelligible  forms  of  ex- 
pression employed  by  critics.  The  Sublime  and  the  Pictu- 
resque, therefore,  it  would  appear,  are  most  properly  used  as 
qualifying  epithets,  to  limit  the  meaning  of  the  generic  name 
Beauty  in  particular  instances.  A  great  variety  of  other 
epithets  besides  these  are  found  to  be  necessary,  for  the  expres- 
sion of  our  feelings  on  diflerent  occasions.  It  is  thus  that  we 
speak  of  the  simple  beauties  of  the  Doric  order ;  and  of  the 
rich  or  ornamented  beauties  of  the  Corinthian.  It  is  thus  that 
we  contrast  with  the  wild  and  savage  beauties  of  Nature  the 
regular,  the  refined,  the  chaste,  the  finished,  the  classical 
beauties  of  Art  It  is  thus,  too,  that  we  contrast,  in  the  well- 
known  picture  of  Garrick,  the  beauties  of  the  tragic  with  those 
of  the  comic  muse  ;  or,  in  the  poetry  of  Milton,  the  gay  and 
lively  beauties  of  his  Allegro  with  the  serious  and  melancholy 
beauties  of  his  Penseroso.  In  a  word,  to  oppose  the  Beautiful 
to  the  Sublime,  or  to  the  Picturesque,  strikes  me  as  something 
analogous  to  a  contrast  between  the  Beautiful  and  the  Comic ; 
the  Beautiful  and  the  Tragic ;  the  Beautiful  and  the  Pathetic ; 
or  the  Beautiful  and  the  Komantic. 

I  have  said,  that  it  is  only  when  the  Beautiful  and  the  Pictu- 
resque are  united,  that  landscape-painting  produces  its  highest 
effect.  The  truth  of  this  proposition  seems  to  be  unquestionable, 


Greeks,  appear  to  have  considered 
large  stataro  as  almost  a  requisite  of 
beauty,  and  not  only  in  men,  but  in 
women/'  (Pp.  16  and  21  of  the  Essatj 
on  Beauty,  prefixed  to  Mr.  Price's 
Dialogue.)  In  this  reference  I  am  in- 
clined to  agree  with  him;  although  I 
must,  at  the  same  time,  confess,  that  I 
know  of  no  French  wiiter  (not  except- 
ing the  Abbe  Girard)  who  has  enabled 
nie  to  draw  a  line  between  these  two 
epithets,  completely  satisfactory  to  my- 
self. I  recollect  at  present  two  instances, 
in  which  1  should  be  gla<l  to  sec  their 
respective  imports  happily  translated 
into  our  language.    In  the  first,  bcUh 


epithets  are  applied  to  the  same  person, 
and  at  the  same  period  of  her  life ;  and, 
consequently,  the  one  is  not  absolutely 
exclusive  of  the  other.  In  neither 
instance  can  the  contrast  turn,  in  the 
slightest  degree,  on  any  circumstance 
connected  with  stature. 

"  Seliane,  dans  sa  jeuncsse,  avoit  ete 
jolic  et  belle :  elle  etoit  belle  encore ; 
mnis  elle  comnienfoit  a  n'etre  plus 
jolio." — Marraontel,  Les  Qtuttre  Fla- 
const, 

"  Une  femme  ne  pent  gucrcs  t'tre 
belle  que  d'une  faron,  mais  elle  est  jolie 
de  cent  mille." — Montesquieu,  Kssai 
snr  le  Gout, 
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unless  we  suppose  that  no  jtart  of  the  oll^vl  «  |^*lun>  mTftXik 
from  its  convoying  the  idea  of  a  beantiful  ori^iviL 

It  is  true  that,  in  the  A  taits  of  a  laud:s^^iH\  thoiv  are  i^'Wn 
many  circumstances  {K)69es»ing  no  intrinsic  Ktiuty,  which  liaw 
a  for  happier  effect  than  the  highest  K>autie$  which  c\mKl  W 
substituted  in  their  phice.  On  examinatioiK  howi'wr,  it  will 
be  found,  that  the  effect  of  thesv  circumstances  does  not  dojxnul 
on  their  intrinsic  qualities^  but  on  their  accident^U  *if/tjrf<ti#ire 
or  expression^  as  hints  to  the  imagination ;  and,  theivfore,  if 
we  apply  to  such  circumstances  the  epithet  IMctureft|ue,'  (which 
is  a  use  of  the  word  not  very  remote  from  its  meiming,  when 
applied  to  verbal  description,)  tliat  the  pleasure  which  tho 
Pictiu^ue  in  tliis  case  conveys,  is  ultimately  resohiible  into 
that  which  is  connected  by  means  of  association  with  the  per- 
ception of  the  Beautiful.  Its  effect  dejiends  on  its  power  of 
conveying  to  the  fancy  more  than  the  pencil  of  the  artist  has 
delineated,  and,  consequently,  is  to  be  referred  ultimately  to  tiie 
beauties  which  are  supplied  or  understood  ;  for  the  same  reason 
that  the  pleasing  effect  of  the  profile,  or  silhouettey  of  a  beauti- 
ful woman  is  ultimately  to  be  relerred,  not  to  what  is  seen,  but 
to  what  is  recalled  to  the  memory ;  or  (to  take  an  instance 
still  more  general  in  its  application)  for  the  same  reason  that 
the  pathetic  effect  of  the  veil  thrown  over  the  face  of  Aga- 
memnon, in  the  Iphigenia  of  Timanthes,  was  owing,  not  to 
the  veil,  but  to  the  features  which  it  was  imagined  to  conceal. 
"  Velavit  ejus  caput,"  says  Quiutilian,  "  et  8uo  cuique  animo 
dedit  Rjstinmndum."*  Of  the  same  painter,  it  is  observed  by 
Pliny:  ''In  omnibus  ejus  oj^ribus  intelligitur  plus  semixjr 
quam  pingitur/'t 


*  Neitlier  Mr.  Prir«  nor  Mr.  Gilpin 
appear  to  me  to  have  been  Huffieiently 
aware  of  tho  difference  between  tho 
meaning  which  they  annex  to  the  word 
Picturesque^  when  applied  to  those 
dctailh  in  a  land^capo,  which  are  pe- 
culiarly charactenHtic  and  expre8.sivc, 
and  its  meaning  when  applieil  to  the 
general  design  an<l  coni position  of  the 
piece.    In  the  former  sense,  it  conveys 


au  idea  quite  distinct  from  the  Beauti- 
ful, and  (as  will  afterwanls  appear) 
8«imotime9  at  variance  with  it.  In  tho 
other  8cnf>e,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  beaiity  of  the  eceno  reprencnteil 
will  add  proportionally  to  tho  pleasing 
effect  of  tho  picture. 

*  [Instit,  lib.  ii.  c.  13,  pur.  12.1 
t  Ntit.  lib.  XXXV.  c.  .^Ji.] 
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Among  the  various  applications  of  the  word  Picturesque  to 
painting,  this  last  use  of  it  is  more  closely  analogous  to  its 
l)rimary  application  to  verbal  description,  tlian  any  of  the 
others.  In  this  sense  (which  for  the  sake  of  distinctness,  I 
shall  call  its  poetical  sense)  it  does  not  denote  what  is  actually 
represented ;  but  what  sets  the  imagination  at  work,  in  form- 
ing pictures  of  its  o^vn;  or,  in  other  words,  those  parts  of 
a  picture  where  more  is  meant  and  suggested  than  meets  the 
eye.  Of  this  sort  is  a  group  of  cattle  standing  in  a  river,  or 
collected  under  the  shade  of  a  tree,  when  introduced  into  a 
landscape,  to  recall  the  impressions  and  scenery  of  a  summer 
noon ; — a  ruined  castle  or  abbey  employed  to  awaken  the 
memory  of  former  times,  accompanied  with  those  feudal  or 
monastic  visions  so  dear  to  a  romantic  fancy ;  with  numberless 
other  instances  of  a  similar  sort,  which  must  immediately  occur 
to  every  reader. 

For  some  reasons,  which  will  afterwards  appear,  the  word 
Picturesque,  in  this  jooe^^coZ  sense,  is  applicable  to  many  of  the 
objects  which  are  also  picturesque,  according  to  Mr.  Gilpin's 
definition;  and  which,  at  the  same  time,  unite  the  most  re- 
markable of  those  properties  which  Mr.  Price  has  pointed  out, 
as  distinguishing  the  Picturesque  from  the  Beautiful.  Hence 
these  ingenious  writers  have  been  led,  on  several  occasions,  to 
ascril>e  much  more  effect  to  the  mere  visible  appearance  of 
such  objects  than  really  belongs  to  it.  An  example  of  this 
occurs  in  the  stress  which  they  have  very  justly  laid  on  the 
form  of  the  Ass,  as  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  artist's  pencil ; — 
a  form  which  they  have  both  pronounced  to  be  picturesque 
in  an  eminent  degree. 

But  the  Ass,  it  must  be  remembered,  has,  beside  his  apj^ear- 
ance,  strong  claims,  on  other  accounts,  to  the  painter's  attention. 
Few  animals  have  so  powerful  an  effect  in  awakening  associated 
ideas  and  feelings;  and,  accordingly,  it  is  eminently  Pictu- 
resque, in  the  poetical  sense  of  the  word,  as  well  as  in  the  ac- 
ceptation in  which  it  is  understood  by  Mr.  Price.  Not  to  speak 
of  the  frequent  allusions  to  it  in  Holy  Writ,  what  interest  are 
we  led  to  attach  to  it,  in  our  early  years,  by  the  Fables  of  J^soj); 
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by  the  similes  of  Homer ;  by  the  exploits  of  Don  Quixote  ;  by 
the  pictures  which  it  recalls  to  us  of  the  bye-paths  in  the  forest, 
where  we  have  so  often  met  with  it  as  the  beast  of  burden,  and 
the  associate  of  the  vagrant  poor,  or  where  we  have  stopjied  to 
gaze  on  the  infant  beauties  which  it  carried  in  its  panniers ;  — 
in  fine,  by  the  circumstances  which  have  called  forth  in  its 
eulogy,  one  of  the  most  pleasing  efforts  of  Buffon  s  ehxiuence, — 
its  own  quiet  and  inoffensive  manners,  and  the  patience  with 
which  it  submits  to  its  life  of  drudgery.  It  is  worthy,  too,  of 
remark,  that  this  animal,  when  we  ma»t  with  it  in  painting,  is 
seldom  the  common  ass  of  our  own  country,  but  the  ass  ennobled 
by  the  painter's  taste ;  or  copied  from  the  animal  of  the  same 
species,  which  we  have  seen  in  the  patriarchal  journeys,  and 
other  Scripture-pieces  of  eminent  masters.  In  consequence  of 
this  circumstance,  a  pleasing  association,  arising  from  the  many 
beautiful  compositions  of  which  it  forms  a  part,  comes  to  be 
added  to  its  other  recommendations  already  mentioned,  and 
has  secured  to  it  a  rank  on  the  canvjiss,  which  the  degradation 
of  its  name  will  for  ever  prevent  it  from  attiiining  in  the  works 
of  our  English  poets. 

These  observations  may  be  extended,  in  some  degree,  also  to 
the  Goat;  strongly  associated  as  its  figim)  is  with  the  romantic 
scenes  of  an  Alpine  rt»gion ;  and  with  the  precipitous  cliffs, 
where  it  has  occasionally  caught  our  eye,  browning  on  the 
pendent  shrubs  in  security  and  solitude.^ 

With  respect  to  the  peculiarities,  in  point  of  form,  colouring, 
roughness  of  coat,  <!i:c.  to  which,  according  to  Mr.  Gilpin  and 
Mr.  Price,  both  these  animals  owe  their  Picturesque  character, 
they  seem  to  me  to  ojKTate  chiefly  by  the  stimulus  they  give  to 
the  powers  of  imagination  and  of  memory.  Where  this  is  the 
end  which  the  artist  has  in  view,  such  forms  and  colo^irs  possess 
important  and  obvious  advantages  over  those  which  are  much 
more  decidedly  beautiful ;  inasmuch  as  these  last,  by  the  im- 


»  [iSuch,  arconlinply,  ih  the  pictiiro 
which  the  very  name  of  tluM  iiiiinuil 
presents  at  once  to  a  poetical  fancy : — 
"  Itemen.  fclix  quondam  pectui,  ite  capellie : 
Non  ego  tos  povthnc  riridi  pmJectuB  In  antro. 


Dtnitofa  ptnilerf  procitl     rujH'  Htfrho  ; 
Carmiiia  nulla  canam :  n-m  me  paivoute, 
ca|>e11iD, 

FlnrenUira  cytisum  ct  nallce* carpeHi  amara«." 

VMl.  /•'./.  I.  73. 1 
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mediate  i)leasure  wliicli  tliey  cominuiiicatc  to  the  organ,  have  a 
tendency  to  arrest  the  progress  of  our  tlioughts,  and  to  engage 
the  whole  of  our  attention  to  themselves. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  a  great  part  of  what  has 
just  been  observed  is  applicable  to  the  art  of  embellishing  real 
scenery,  as  well  as  to  the  compositions  of  the  painter.  Many  of 
Mr.  Price's  suggestions  for  giving  a  pictiu-esqne  character  to 
grounds  and  to  buildings,  turn  upon  circumstances  which  owe 
their  whole  effect  to  their  poetical  expression. 

When  these  different  considerations  are  combined  together, 
there  will  not,  I  apprehend,  appear  to  be  any  sound  foundation 
for  distinguishing  the  Picturesque  from  the  Beautiful,  as  a 
quality  essentially  different ;  the  pleasure  we  receive  from  the 
former,  resolving  either  into  that  arising  from  the  conception 
or  imagination  of  understood  beauties,  or  into  the  accessory 
pleasures  excited  in  the  mind  by  means  of  the  associating 
principle.^ 

On  other  occasions,  the  distinction  stated  by  Mr.  Price  Ikj- 
tween  the  Picturesque  and  the  Beautiful  coincides  with  the 
distinction  between  Natural  and  Artificial  Beauty ;  and  the 
rules  he  gives  for  producing  the  Picturesque  resolve  into  the  old 
precept  of  employing  art  to  conceal  her  own  operations.  In 
these,  as  indeed  in  all  other  cases,  his  rules  (as  far  as  I  am  able 
to  judge)  are  the  result  of  exquisite?  taste,  and  evince  habits  of 
the  nicest  and  most  discriminating  observation ;  and  it  is  only 
to  be  regretted  that  he  had  not  been  more  fortunate  in  the 
choice,  and  more  consistent  in  the  use  of  his  })hraseology.^ 

Notwithstanding,  however,  these  occasional  variations  in  his 
interpretation  of  the  word  Picturesque,  the  prevailing  idea  which 
he  annexes  to  it,  throughout  his  work,  coincides  very  nearly 
with  the  definition  of  Mr.  Gilpin.  In  proof  of  tliis,  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  mention,  that,  in  his  title-page,  what  he  professes  to 


»  [See  Note  X,  AdditlonPi 

*  In  some  of  the  passages  which  I 
allude  to  at  present,  the  word  picturesque 
seems  to  he  synonymous  with  romantic, 
as   formerly  applied  hy  our  English 


writers  to  wild  scenery.  Millon  iisos 
grotesque  nearly  in  the  same  sense  : — 

.  .  .  .  "  The  champaifin  head 
Of  a  steep  wilderncfls,  whoflc  hairy  sides 
With  thicket  overgrown,  groteFque  and  wild. 
Access  deny'd."  .  .  . 
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treat  of  is,  ihe  advantages  to  be  derived  from  (he  study  o/jmnt- 
ings  in  improving  real  landscape  ;  a  circumstance  which  shows 
plainly  that  it  was  this  notion  of  the  Picturesque  which  was 
predominant  in  his  mind  while  he  was  employed  in  the  compo- 
sition. The  truth  of  the  doctrine  which  he  thus  announces  as 
his  principal  subject,  I  am  by  no  means  disposed  to  dispute ; 
but  some  limitations  of  it  occur  to  me  as  so  indispensably  neces- 
sary, that  I  shall  slightly  touch  upon  one  or  two  of  the  most 
important,  before  I  conclude  this  chapter. 

That  the  Picturesque  (according  to  Mr.  Gilpin's  definition  of 
it)  does  not  always  coincide  with  what  the  eye  pronounces  to  be 
Beautiful  in  the  reality,  has  been  often  observed  ;  and  is,  indeed, 
an  obvious  consequence  of  the  limited  powers  of  painting,  and 
of  the  limited  range  of  objects  which  the  artist  can  present  to 
the  eye  at  once.  No  pencil  can  convey  a  pleasure  bearing  any 
resemblance  to  that  wliicli  we  receive,  when  we  enjoy,  from  a 
commanding  eminence,  an  extensive  prospect  of  a  rich  cham- 
paign country,  or  a  boundless  view  of  the  ocean ;  nor  can  it 
copy,  with  any  success,  many  other  of  the  most  engaging  asi)ect8 
of  nature.^  The  painter,  accordingly,  when  he  attempts  a  por- 
trait of  real  landscaiK?,  is  obliged  to  seize  such  points  of  view  as 
are  adapted  to  the  circumscribed  resources  of  his  art ;  and,  in 
his  observation  of  Nature,  is  unavoidably  led  to  the  study  of 
what  Mr.  Gilpin  calls  picturesque  effect.  By  these  habits  of 
study,  he  cannot  fail  to  acquire  a  new  interest  in  the  beautiful 
objects  he  meets  with  ;  a  critical  discrimination  in  his  percep- 
tions, unknown  to  common  spectators ;  and  a  sensibility  to  many 
pleasing  details,  which  to  them  are  invisible.  "  Quam  multa 
vident  pictores,"  says  Cicero,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Price's  motto, 
"  in  lunbris  et  in  eminentia  quao  nos  non  videmus  I"*  Nor  is 
this  all.  To  the  pleasure  arising  from  what  is  presented  to  his 
senses,  is  superadded  that  which  he  anticipates  from  the  exer- 
cise of  his  own  art ;  or  those  which  arc  revived  in  his  memory, 

•  ["  "NVliat  is  most  beautiful  in  nature,  the  most  affecting  sight  that  tlic  eye  can 

is  not  always  capable  of  being  rcpre-  bring  before  us,  is  quite  conclusive." — 

sented  most  advantageously  by  painting ;  Wyndham's  Letter  to  Repton,] 
the  instance  of  our  extensive  prospect,        ♦  [Academ,Qnce8t.\\\}.\\.{\s.)cK\}.l .] 
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by  the  resemblance  of  what  he  sees  to  tlie  compositions  of  his 
favourite  masters.  The  most  trifling  accident  of  scenery^  it  is 
evident,  (at  least  the  most  trifling  to  an  unskilled  eye,)  may 
thus  possess,  in  his  estimation,  a  value  superior  to  that  which 
he  ascribes  to  beauties  of  a  far  higher  order  ;  his  imagination, 
in  some  cases,  filling  up  the  picture  where  nature  has  but 
faintly  sketched  the  outline ;  in  other  cases,  the  reality  borrow- 
ing a  charm  from  some  associated  painting, — as,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  multitude,  paintings  bonow  their  principal  charm 
from  associated  realities. 

While  the  studies  of  the  painter  contribute,  in  tliis  manner, 
to  create  a  relish  for  the  beautiful  picturesque,  is  there  no 
danger  that  they  may  produce,  in  a  limited  mind,  habits  of 
inattention  or  of  indiflerence  to  those  noiural  beauties  which 
defy  the  imitation  of  the  pencil ;  and  that  his  taste  may,  in 
time,  become  circumscribed,  like  the  canvass  upon  which  he 
works  ?  I  think  I  have  perceived,  in  some  artists  and  connois- 
seurs, examples  of  this,  within  the  narrow  circle  of  my  own 
observation.  In  such  cases,  we  might  almost  be  tempted  to 
reverse  the  question  in  Mr.  Price's  motto ; — "  Quiim  multa 
videmus  nos  quae  pictores  non  vident !" 

As  to  the  application  of  the  knowledge  thus  acquired  from 
the  study  of  paintings  to  the  improvement  of  natural  landscape, 
I  have  no  doubt  that,  to  a  superior  understanding  and  taste, 
like  those  of  Mr.  Price,  it  may  often  suggest  very  useful  hints  ; 
but  if  recognised  as  the  standard  to  wliich  the  ultimate  appeal 
is  to  be  made,  it  would  infallibly  cover  the  face  of  the  country 
with  a  new  and  systematical  species  of  aflcctation,  not  less 
remote  than  that  of  Brown  from  the  style  of  gardening  wliicli 
he  wishes  to  recommend. 

To  this  it  may  be  added,  that,  as  an  object  which  is  offensive 
in  the  reality  may  please  in  painting;  so  many  things  wliich 
would  offend  in  painting,  may  yet  i)lease  in  the  reality.  If,  in 
some  respects,  therefore,  tlie  study  of  painting  be  a  useful 
auxiliary  in  the  art  of  creating  landscape  ;  in  others  there  is,  at 
least,  a  possibility  that  it  may  lead  tlie  judgment  astray,  or  im- 
pose unnecessary  fetters  on  an  inventive  imagination. 
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I  have  only  to  remark  farther,  that  in  laying  out  grounils, 
still  more  perhaps  tlian  in  any  other  of  the  fine  arts,  the  pri- 
mary object  of  a  good  ta^te  is,  not  to  please  the  connoisseur, 
but  to  please  the  enlightened  admirer  and  lover  of  nature. 
The  perfection  of  all  these  arts  is  undoubtedly  to  give  pleasure 
to  both ;  as  they  always  will,  and  must  do,  when  the  taste  of 
the  connoisseur  is  guided  by  good  sense  and  philosophy.  Pliny 
justly  considered  it  as  the  highest  praise  he  could  bestow  on 
the  exquisite  beauties  of  a  Corinthian  antique,  when  he  sums 
up  his  description  of  them  by  observing, — "  Talia  denique 
omnia,  ut  possint  artificum  oculos  tenere,  delectare  imperi- 
torum."  Olyects,  of  whatever  kind,  which  please  the  connois- 
seur alone,  prove  only  that  there  is  something  fundamentally 
wrong  in  the  principles  upon  which  he  judges ;  and  most  of  all 
do  they  authorize  this  conclusion,  when  Nature  herself  is  the 
subject  upon  which  the  artist  is  to  operate,  and  where  the  chief 
glory  of  Art  is  to  work  unseen. 

Upon  the  whole,  let  Painting  .be  allowed  its  due  praise  in 
quickening  our  attention  to  the  beauties  of  Nature  ;  in  multi- 
plying our  resources  for  their  further  embellishment ;  and  in 
holding  up  a  standard,  from  age  to  age,  to  correct  the  caprices 
of  fashionable  innovations ;  but  let  our  Taste  for  these  beauties 
be  chiefly  formed  on  the  study  of  Nature  herself nor  let 
us  ever  forget  so  far  what  is  due  to  her  indisputable  and 
salutary  prerogative,  as  to  attempt  an  encroachment  upon  it 
by  laws,  which  derive  the  whole  of  their  validity  from  her  own 
sanction.^ 

*  "  I  shall  add  no  more  to  what  I  and  tasto  of  mankind,  and  not  from  the 
havo  here  offcnid,  than  tliat  music,  principles  of  these  arts  themswWcs ;  or, 
architecture,  and  painting,  as  well  as  in  other  words,  the  Taste  is  not  to  con- 
poetry  and  oratory,  are  to  deduce  their  form  to  the  Art,  but  the  Art  to  the 
laws  and  rules  from  the  general  sense     Taste." — Spertafor,  No.  29. 


VOL.  V. 


CHAPTER  VL 


OF  THE  APPLICATION  OF  THE  THEORY  OF  ASSOCIATION  TO 
BEAUTY. — FARTHER  GENERALIZATIONS  OF  THIS  WORD,  IN 
CONSEQUENCE  OF  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  ASSOCLA.TING 
PRINCIPLE. 

In  the  foregoing  remarks  on  Beauty,  although  I  have  occa- 
sionally alluded  to  the  Association  of  Ideas,  I  have  avoided  all 
discussion  with  respect  to  the  extent  of  its  influence.  It  is 
necessary  for  me,  however,  now  to  consider,  at  some  length,  the 
effects  of  a  principle  which,  in  the  opinion  of  many  philoso- 
phers, furnishes  a  complete  explanation  of  all  the  phenomena 
which  have  heen  under  our  consideration ;  and  which  must  be 
acknowledged,  even  by  those  who  do  not  go  so  far,  to  be  deeply 
concerned  in  the  production  of  most  of  them. 

I  had  occasion  to  observe,  in  a  former  publication,  that  the 
theory  which  resolves  the  tohole  effect  of  beautiful  objects  into 
Association,  must  necessarily  involve  that  species  of  paralogism, 
to  which  logicians  give  the  name  of  reasoning  in  a  circle.  It 
is  the  province  of  Association  to  impart  to  one  thing  the  agree- 
able or  the  disagreeable  effect  of  another ;  but  Association  can 
never  account  for  the  origin  of  a  class  of  pleasures  different  in 
kind  from  all  the  others  we  know.  If  there  was  nothing 
originally  and  intrinsically  pleasing  or  beautiful,  the  asso- 
ciating principle  would  have  no  materials  on  which  it  could 
operate. 

Among  the  writers  who  have  attempted  to  illustrate  the 
influence  of  Association  on  our  judgments  concerning  the 
Beautiful,  I  do  not  know  of  any  who  seem  to  have  been  com- 
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pletely  aware  of  the  force  of  this  objection  but  Mr.  Alison ; 
and,  accordingly,  the  fundamental  idea  which  runs  through  his 
book,  and  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  equally  refined  and  just,  is 
entirely  his  own.  He  does  not  deny,  that,  iudeivendently  of 
custom  and  habit,  there  are  numberless  sources  of  enjoyment  in 
the  human  frame,  arising  from  its  adaptation  to  the  various 
objects  around  it.  He  only  asserts,  that  a  large  proportion  of 
the  qualities  which  produce  these  pleasures,  although  they  can- 
not be  called  Beautiful,  while  tliey  affect  the  bodily  organs 
immediately,  may  yet  enter  largely,  by  means  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  Ideas,  into  the  beauty  of  the  visible  creation.  Thus, 
the  qualities  which  excite  the  agreeable  sensations  exclusively 
approi)riated  to  the  nostrils,  cannot  be  said  to  be  Beautiful, 
without  departing  altogether  from  the  common  use  of  lan- 
guage ;  but  who  will  deny,  that  the  pleasing  effect  produced 
by  the  form  and  colour  of  a  rose,  even  when  viewed  at  a  dis- 
tance, is  heightened  by  the  sweet  fragrance  wliich  we  know 
that  it  possesses  ?  The  effect  of  the  appearance  here  presented 
to  the  eye,  and  that  of  the  associated  pleasure,  are  so  intimately 
and  so  necessarily  blendeil  together  in  the  mind  of  every  in- 
dividual, that  it  is  impossible  for  any  person  to  say  how  much 
of  the  complicated  delight  is  to  be  ascribed  to  each  of  the  two 
ingredients ;  and,  therefore,  the  pleasing  concejMon  which  is 
linked  with  the  appearance  of  the  object,  no  less  than  the  ap- 
pearance  itself,  may  ])e  justly  regarded  as  a  constituent  of  its 
Beauty: — it  is  imquestionably  the  union  of  both  which  has 
secured  to  the  Rose  her  undisputed  title  as  Queen  of  Flowers. 
The  principle  of  Association  is  not,  in  this  instimce,  employed 
to  account  for  the  pleasing  effect  which  the  smell  of  the  rose 
produces  on  its  appropriate  sense;  but  to  explain  in  what 
manner  the  recollection  of  this  agreeable  sensation  may  enter, 
as  an  element,  into  the  composition  of  an  order  of  pleasures 
distinguished  by  a  different  name,  and  classed  with  the  pleasures 
of  a  different  organ.  In  so  far,  therefore,  as  the  sensations  of 
Smelling  minister  to  the  Beauty  of  nature,  it  may,  with  great 
correctness,  be  said,  that  they  do  so  only  through  the  mediitm 
of  that  principle,  which  combines  the  conception  of  them  in  the 
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mind  of  the  spectator  with  the  perceptim  of  the  colours  and 
the  forms  exhibited  to  his  eye. 

What  has  now  been  remarked  with  respect  to  smell,  is  appli- 
cable to  every  other  pleasing  impression  or  emotion  which 
Association  can  attach  to  a  visible  object.  In  consequence  of  the 
close  relation  which  subsists  between  the  senses  of  Seeing  and 
of  Touch,  it  applies  with  peculiar  force  to  those  things  about 
which  the  latter  sense  is  likely  to  be  employed ;  and  hence,  in 
many  instances,  the  influence  (formerly  explained)  of  ideas 
connected  with  the  perceptions  of  the  hand,  in  modifying  the 
judgments  concerning  Beauty,  which  the  eye  pronounces.^ 

It  is,  however,  chiefly  by  Intellectual  and  Moral  Associations 
that  our  notions  of  Beauty  are  influenced.  How  powerfiil  the . 
charm  is  which  may  be  thus  communicated  to  things  of  little 
intrinsic  interest,  may  be  judged  of  from  the  fond  partiality 
with  which  we  continue,  through  the  whole  of  life,  to  contrast 
the  banks  and  streams  of  our  infancy  and  youth,  with  "  other 
banks  and  other  streams"^  In  this  manner,  by  means  of 
Association,  any  one  pleasing  circumstance  or  occurrence  in 
nature,  how  remote  soever  in  itself  from  the  idea  of  the  Beau- 
tiful, may  be  yet  so  combined  in  our  imagination  with  the 
Beautiful  properly  so  called,  that  no  philosophical  analysis  can 
separate  them  in  their  effect.  On  such  occasions,  the  task  of 
the  philosopher  is  limited  to  the  gratification  of  a  speculative 

Cbiique  Bcns,  par  iiii  hcurcux  coucours, 
Prole  aux  Rens  allies  un  mutiiel  secours ; 
Jje  frais  gazon  des  eaux  m'ombellit  leur  murmuro, 
I^eur  murraurc,  a  son  tour,  m'embellit  la  verdure. 
L'odorat  serl  Ic  gout,  et  Tooil  sert  I'odorat ; 
L'haleiue  do  la  rose  ajoute  a  son  eclat ; 
Et  d'un  ambre  flattcur  la  pecbc  parfnmee, 
Parait  plus  savoureusc  h  la  boucbo  enibaumee ; 
Voyez  I'amour  lieureux  par  un  double  larcin  ! 
La  main  invite  I'oeil,  I'oeil  appelle  la  main, 
Et  d'une  boucbe  fraicbo  ou  le  baiser  repose 
JiC  parfum  est  plus  doux  sur  des  levres  de  rose. 
Ainsi  tout  se  repond,  et  doublant  leurs  plaisirs. 
Tons  les  sens  I'un  de  I'autre  evcillent  les  desirs." 

De  Lille,  L'lma^jination,  Chant  I. 

'  Shenstone.    O^e  ic  Memory. 
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curiosity  in  collecting  new  illustrations  of  his  theories ;  or 
(where  he  experiences  the  inconveniencies  of  liis  own  early 
prepossessions)  to  a  more  judicious  regulation  of  the  habits 
of  others,  whose  associations  are  yet  to  be  formed. 

But  on  this  view  of  the  subject,  although  I  consider  it  as  by 
far  the  most  curious  and  im])ort{mt  of  any,  I  do  not  mean  to 
enlarge.  The  strong  and  happy  lights  which  have  been  thrown 
upon  it  by  Mr.  Alison,  render  any  farther  illustration  of  it 
sui)erfluous ;  and  leave  me  nothing  to  add,  in  this  part  of  my 
argument,  but  a  few  slight  Iiints,  tending  to  connect  some  of 
his  conclusions  with  that  peculiar  idea  of  Beauty  wliich  I  have 
been  attempting  to  develop. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  me  to  observe,  that,  in  those 
instances  where  Association  operates  in  heightening  the  plea- 
sures we  receive  from  siglit,  the  pleasing  emotion  continues 
still  to  appear,  to  our  consciousness,  simple  and  uncompounded. 
How  little  soever  the  qualities  that  are  visible  may  in  them- 
selves contribute  to  the  joint  result,  it  is  these  qualities  which 
solely,  or  at  least  chiefly,  occupy  our  attention.  The  object 
itself  seems  invested  with  the  charms  which  we  have  lent  to  it ; 
and  so  completely  arc  these  charms  united,  in  our  apprehen- 
sions, with  those  attached  to  the  organic  impression,  tliat  we 
never  think  of  referring  them  to  different  causes ;  but  conceive 
that  the  Beauty  of  the  olyect  increases  in  proi)ortiou  to  the 
raptiu-e  with  which  we  gaze  on  it.  Hence  the  surprise  and 
disapi)ointmc:it  we  are  apt  to  feel,  when  we  strive  in  vain,  by 
an  exhibition  of  the  sup^wsed  cause  of  our  delight,  to  impart  to 
a  strniigor  an  enthusiasm  similar  to  our  own :  And  hence,  upon 
all  questions  in  which  the  affections  are  concerned,  a  diversity 
in  the  tastes  and  predilections  of  individuals,  which  is  not  t^) 
be  reconciled  by  any  general  principles  drawn  from  the  Pliilo- 
sophy  of  the  Human  Mind. 

Nor  is  there  anything  in  this  process  different  from  what 
the  analogy  of  our  other  [Hirceptions  would  lead  us  to  expect. 
If  the  constant  co-existence  of  two  such  heterogeneous  qualities 
as  colour  and  extcmion  in  the  objects  of  sight,  renders  them 
completely  inseparalile  in  our  thoughts,  why  should  we  wonder, 
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that  the  intellectual  and  more  fugitive  elements  of  Beauty, 
should  be  insensibly  identified  with  whatever  forms  and 
colours  may  chance  to  embody  them  to  the  eye  or  to  the 
fancy  ? 

The  most  striking  illustration  of  this  that  can  be  produced 
is  the  complicated  assemblage  of  charms,  physical  and  moral, 
which  enter  into  the  composition  of  Female  Beauty.  What 
philosopher  can  presume  to  analyze  the  different  ingredients ; 
or  to  assign  to  matter  and  to  7mnd  their  respective  shares  in 
exciting  the  emotion  which  he  feels  ?  I  believe,  for  my  own 
part,  that  the  effect  depends  chiefly  on  the  Mind ;  and  that  the 
loveliest  features,  if  divested  of  their  expression,  would  be 
beheld  with  indifference.  But  no  person  thus  philosophizes 
when  the  object  is  before  him,  or  dreams  of  any  source  of  his 
pleasure,  but  that  beauty  which  fixes  his  gaze. 

With  what  admirable  precision  and  delicacy  are  its  unde- 
finable  elements  touched  on  in  the  following  verses ! 

"  Rien  ne  manque  A  Venus,  ni  les  lye,  ni  les  rosea, 
Ni  le  melange  exquis  des  plus  aimables  cboses, 
Ni  ce  cbarme  secret  dont  Toeil  est  cncbantc, 
Ni  la  grace  plus  belle  encore  que  la  beaute."  * 

In  Homers  description  of  Juno,  when  attiring  herself  to  de- 
ceive Jupiter,  by  trying  "  the  old,  yet  still  sicccess/ul  cheat  of 
love  it  is  remarkable  that  the  i>oet  leaves  to  her  own  fancy 
the  whole  task  of  adorning  and  heightening  her  personal  attrac- 
tions ;  but  when  she  requests  Venus  to  grant  her 

 **  Tboso  conquViug  cbarms, 

Tbat  power  wbich  mortals  and  immortals  warms, " — 

the  gifts  which  she  receives  are,  all  of  them,  significant  of 
mental  qualities  alone : 

.  .  .  .  "  Tbe  gentle  vow,  tbe  gay  desire, 
Tbe  kind  deceit,  tbe  still  reviving  fire, 
Persuasive  speecb,  and  more  persuasive  sighs, 
Silence  tbat  spoke,  and  eloquence  of  eyes." 

The  exquisite  allegory  of  the  Cestus  expresses,  in  one  single 
word,  how  innumerable  and  ineffable  were  the  enchantments, 

^  La  Fontaine.  Adonis. 
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visible  and  invisible,  which  the  Goddess  of  Love  niingletl 
together,  in  binding  her  omnipotent  spell.^ 

The  intimate  combination  which,  in  this  and  various  other 
cases,  exists  between  the  immediate  objects  of  sight,  and  the 
moral  ideas  they  suggest,  led,  in  ancient  times,  Plato,  as  well 
as  his  master  Socrates,  and  many  later  philosophers  of  the 
same  school,  to  conclude,  that  the  word  Beauty,  in  its  literal 
acceptation,  denotes  a  quality,  not  of  matter,  but  of  mind  ;  and 
that,  as  the  light  we  admire  on  the  discs  of  the  moon  and 
planets  is,  when  traced  to  its  original  source,  the  light  of  the 
sun,  so  what  is  commonly  called  the  beauty  of  the  material 
world  is  but  a  reflection  from  those  primitive  and  underived 
beauties,  which  the  intellectual  eye  can  alone  perceive. 

I  have  already  said,  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  chief  effect  of 
Female  Beauty  depends  on  Expression. — A  similar  remark 
may  be  applied  (though  perhaps  not  altogether  in  the  same 
extent)  to  the  Material  Universe  in  general ;  the  Beauty  of 
which,  it  cannot  be  denied,  is  wonderfully  heightened  to  those 
who  are  able  to  read  in  it  the  expressive  characters  of  a 
Governing  Intelligence.  But  still  I  think  that  Beauty,  in  its 
literal  sense,  denotes  what  is  presented  to  the  organ  of  Sight ; 
and  that  it  is  afterwards  transferred  to  moral  qualities  by  an 
associating  process,  similar  to  that  which  combines  the  smell  of 
a  rose  with  its  beautiful  form  and  colour  ;  or  which  embellishes 
our  native  spot  with  the  charms  which  it  borrows  from  the 
pleasures  of  memory.    The  chief  difierence  between  the  cases 


*  I  have  adopted,  in  the  text,  Pope's 
vcrflion  (though  somewhat  paraphrasti- 
cal)  in  preference  to  the  original ;  as  it 
combines  at  once  the  authority  of  an- 
cient and  of  modern  taste,  in  confirma- 
tion of  the  point  which  it  is  brought  to 
ilhistrate.  The  words  of  Homer  are  at 
least  equally  apposite  to  my  purpose 
with  those  of  his  translator : — 

^(•fiitrtff.'" — [//i/7/»,  xiv.  216.] 


The  js  ne  s^is  qttoi  of  the  French, 
and  the  fortunate  phrase  in  an  English 
song,  ("  the  provoking  charm  of  Cadia 
altogether^'')  have  been  suggested  by 
the  same  feeling  with  respect  to  the 
problematical  essence  of  female  beauty. 
The  very  word  charms  when  its  difler- 
ent  meanings  are  attentively  considered, 
will  be  found  an  additional  confirmation 
of  this  remark 

"  Amoret,  my  lovaly  foe. 

T«ll  me  where  thy  strength  doet  lie : 
Where  the  power  th*t  charvu  us  so 
In  thy  wml,  or  iu  thine  eye  ?"—  Waller. 
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Lei'e  mentionedj  consists  in  tlie  intimate  aad  inf^parable  union, 
which^  in  the  human  face^  coonects  soul  and  body  with  each 
other ;  a  tinion  to  which  nothing  completely  analogous  occurs 
in  any  other  association  whatsoever. 

Hor  pure  nod  eltx^aent  blood 
Spoke  in  her  dieck,  md  wo  tlistinctly  wrought, 
Tliat  one  might  nlmoAt  m\y  l^r  hod  if  thoiigld,** 

To  the  ijeetdiar  intimacy  of  this  contiexion  (whichj  as  long 
as  the  beautiful  object  is  under  our  surveyj  blends  the  qualities 
of  Matter  and  those  of  Mind  ia  one  common  perception)  it 
seems  to  be  owing,  that  the  ward  Beauty  comes,  in  process  of 
time,  to  he  a[jplieil  to  cerlaiii  moral  qualities  considered 
abstractly*^  The  qualities  which  are  thus  characterized  in 
ordinary  dit^coursc  are,  in  truth,  exactly  those  which  it  gives  m 
the  greatest  delight  to  see  expressed  in  the  countenance  f  or 
Buch  as  have  a  tendency  (which  is  the  case  with  various  affec- 
tions of  the  mind)  to  improve  the  visible  beauty  wbicli  the 
features  exiiibit  Is  it  surprising,  that,  to  a  perstm  who  has 
been  accustomed  to  apply  the  epithet  Beautiful  to  the  smile  of 
complacency  and  kinduesSj  the  same  epithet  should  naturally 
occur  as  expressively  characteristical  of  the  disposition  and 
temper,  which  it  is  the  study  of  Beauty  to  display,  when  solicit- 
ous to  assume  her  most  winning  form  ?  Such  transitions  in 
the  use  of  words  are  daily  exemplified  in  all  the  various  subjects 
about  which  language  is  employed :  And,  in  the  present  instance, 
the  transition  is  so  easy  and  ob\nous,  that  we  are  at  a  loss  to  say 
which  is  the  literal  and  which  the  metaphorical  meaning. 


'  Such,  too,  eeemfi  to  have  Wo  Ihe 
opinion  of  Cicero,  fi-om  the  following 
pnsHiige,  which  coiucide?*  remnj-kahtj,  iu 
more  respects  than  onp,  wilh  the  doo- 
triae  TOAintainerl  in  the  text ; — 

^*  Itttque  eoram  ipBomin,  qua  ad- 
gpectii  ^miiurUur^  nullum  alitid  auimat 
pulchritmlineiTij  vennstat^iD,  ronvenicn' 
tiara  partium  Hciitit;  qtiara  slimiUtiidiiiem 
natura  rattoqiie  (vb  ocnliti  ad  aninitirn 
ti  aasferenfl,  multo  etiam  inagis  piiklin 
tudinenij  coustaiitimn^  mUnem  in  con- 


Biliis  ra^tiaqiiG*  conserranduni  putftl, 
«...  Formara  quidcDi  ipa&tn,  Munrd 
fill,  ei  tauquam  taciem  HoEtesti  videi ; 
qiim,  si  ocuUs  cerneretDr,  mirfthika 
ftmnrea  (ut  ait  Plato)  excitaret  im\"-* 
TM  Ojfk^  lib.  i.  [cap.  t.] 

■  Jlirtftt  *St  ttm^HS  l^ti*f  Sift  nut 
mwi^mw§tts,  1/  mAXii  rt  mdyxim  km) 

dyxwrtTit  f  ai»iTitjr,  n  (Jv  t&  mU^^d 
rt  xm}  ^tin^m  mm)  jtMi^rd  i—XeitCphotU 
Mtffu  lib,  iii.  cap,  jt.  5*] 
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111  the  cases  which  liave  beeu  liitherto  under  our  consider- 
ation, the  visible  object,  if  it  is  not  the  physical  cause,  furnishes, 
at  least,  the  occasion  of  the  pleasure  we  feel ;  and  it  is  on  the 
eye  alone  that  any  organic  impression  is  supposed  to  be  made. 
Our  other  senseH,  indeed,  frequently  contribute  to  the  effect ; 
but  they  do  so  only  through  the  medium  of  the  associating 
principle,  when,  by  its  means,  the  pleasures  originally  derived 
from  them  are  blended  and  identified  with  those  peculiar  to 
vision. 

The  same  observation  is  applicable  to  all  the  various  moral 
and  intellectual  enjoyments,  which,  by  combining  themselves 
with  the  effects  of  colours  and  of  forms,  may  embellish  the  ori- 
ginal beauties  of  those  material  objects,  which,  while  they  please 
the  eye,  exercise  the  understanding,  awaken  the  fancy,  or  touch 
the  heart.  Hence,  to  a  botanist,  the  luxury  of  a  garden,  where 
everything  is  arranged  with  a  view  to  his  favourite  study; 
hence,  to  the  poet,  the  charms  of  a  romantic  retreat ;  hence,  to 
every  mind  alive  to  the  common  sympathies  of  nature,  the  in- 
spiring influence  of  scenes  consecrated  to  the  memory  of  worth, 
of  valour,  or  of  genius. 

There  is,  however,  nothing  which  places,  in  so  strong  a  light, 
the  truth  of  the  preceding  remarks,  as  the  consent  of  all  man- 
kind in  applying  the  word  Beautiful  to  Order,  to  Fitness,  to 
Utility,  to  Symmetry ;  above  all,  to  that  skill  and  comprehen- 
siveness, and  unity  of  design,  which,  combining  a  multitude  of 
parts  into  one  agreeable  whole,  blend  the  charms  of  variety  with 
that  of  simplicity.  All  of  these  circumstances  are  calculated  to 
give  pleasure  to  the  understandiju/ ;  but  as  this  pleasure  is 
conveyed  through  the  medium  of  the  eye,  they  are  universally 
confounded  with  the  j)lea8ing  qualities  which  form  the  direct 
objects  of  its  physical  perceptions.^ 

The  only  other  external  sense,  to  the  objects  of  which  the 
epithet  Beautiful  is  directly  and  immediately  applied,  is  that  of 
Hearing,  But  this  use  of  the  word  appears  to  me  to  be  plainly 
transitive,  arising,  in  part,  from  the  general  disposition  we  have 

*  I  shall  have  occaRion,  in  another  on  Utility,  Fitness,  &c.,  rouuidored  in 
Esbay,  to  make  some  additi(»nal  remarks     their  relation  to  the  idea  of  Beanty. 
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to  apply  to  one  class  of  our  perceptions,  the  epithets  strictly 
appropriated  to  the  agreeable  qualities  perceived  by  another.* 
It  is  thus  we  speak  of  the  soft  verdure  of  the  fields,  and  of  the 
sweet  song  of  the  nightingale  f  and  that  we  sometimes  heap, 
one  upon  another,  these  heterogeneous  epithets  in  the  same 
description. 

"  Softly-sweet  in  Lydian  measttres" 

The  poverty  of  language  is  partly  the  cause  of  this ;  but  the 
substitution  is,  at  the  same  time,  pleasingly  expressive  to  the 
fimcy ;  and  its  incongruity  is  never  more  likely  to  escape  the 
severe  examination  of  the  judgment,  than  when  the  thing  we 
wish  to  describe  has  any  tendency  to  excite  rapture,  to  rouse 
enthusiasm,  or  even  to  inspire  gaiety. 

"  Dulce  ridentem  Lalagen  amabo, 
Dulce  loquentem." 

"  Still  drink  delicious  poison  from  thy  eye." 

Perhaps  it  may  ai)pear  to  some,  that  the  general  analogy  of 
these  transitions  is  sufficient,  of  itself,  independently  of  all  other 
considerations,  to  account  for  the  application  of  the  word  Beauty 
to  objects  of  hearing.  But  although  this  analogy  certainly  goes 
a  considerable  way  towards  a  solution  of  the  problem,  it  by  no 
means  removes  the  difficulty  completely ;  inasmuch  as  it  sug- 
gests no  reason  why  the  epithet  Beautiful  should  be  applied  to 
agreeable  sounds,  rather  than  to  agreeable  tastes,  or  to  agreeable 
odours.  On  a  little  farther  examination,  however,  we  shall  find 
various  other  circumstances  which  render  the  transition  much 


*  A  very  curious  transition  of  this  sort 
is  remarked  by  Dr.  Gillies,  in  a  note 
upon  his  version  of  Aristotle's  Politics. 
{Evi^fiaX/Mf  a»»ufai.)  "  The  expres- 
sion," says  Dr.  Gillies,  "  is  remarkable ; 
the  first  word,  denoting  what  is  pleasing 
to  the  eye,  had  come  to  denote  what  is 
agreeable  in  general ;  and  thence,  joined 
with  ixtv^ai,  what  is  pleasing  to  hear." 
—Vol.  ii.  p.  115,  2d  edition.  [Aristot. 
PolH.  L.  ii.  c.  5  or  9.] 


[The  frigus  opacvm  and  ater  odor  of 
Virgil,  are  instances  of  nearly  the  same 
kind.] 

*  "  It  is  remarkable  that,  in  some  lan- 
guages, soft  and  sweet  have  but  one 
name.  Dovx^  in  French,  signifies  soft 
as  well  as  sweet.  The  Latin  dulds  and 
the  Italian  dclce  have,  in  many  canes, 
the  same  double  signification." — Burke, 
part  iv.  sect.  22. 
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more  natural  and  much  more  philoeopliical  iu  the  case  before 
us,  than  it  would  be  in  any  other  class  of  our  jxjrceptions. 

(1.)  The  picturesqtte  effect  (if  I  may  use  the  expression) 
which  custom,  in  many  instances,  gives  to  sounds.  Thus,  the 
clack  of  a  mill,  heard  at  a  distance,  conjures  up  at  once  to  the 
mind's  eye  the  simple  and  cheerful  scene  which  it  announces ; 
and  thus,  though  in  an  incomparably  greater  degree,  the  songs 
which  delighted  our  childhood,  transport  us  into  the  weU- 
remcmbered  haunts  where  wc  were  accustomed  to  hear  them. 
Is  it  surprising  that,  on  such  occasions,  the  same  language 
should  be  sometimes  transferred  from  the  things  imagined,  to 
those  {Kfrccptions  by  which  the  unagination  was  awakened  ? 

(2.)  The  expressive  power  of  sounds  naturally  pathetic.  It 
is  thus  that  the  word  Beauty,  which  is  at  first  transferred  from 
the  face  to  the  mind,  comes  to  be  re-transferred  from  the  mind 
to  the  voice ;  more  esjKicially,  when  its  tones  exi)ress  such  pas- 
sions as  we  liave  been  led,  in  the  manner  already  explained,  to 
consider  as  beautiful  Such  a  transference,  which  is  at  all  times 
easy  and  obvious,  seems  to  be  quite  unavoidable,  when  both  face 
and  voice,  at  the  same  moment,  conspire  in  expressing  the  same 
affection  or  emotion.  When  the  soft  tones  of  female  gentleness, 
and  the  benignity  of  an  angel-smile,  reach  the  heart  at  one  and 
the  same  instant,  the  emotion  which  is  felt,  and  the  object  by 
which  it  is  excited,  engage  the  whole  of  our  attention ;  the  diver- 
sity of  organs  by  which  the  effect  is  conveyed  disappears 
altogether;  and  language  spontaneously  combines,  under  one 
common  term,  those  mixed  attractions  which  are  already 
blended  and  united  in  the  fancy.  The  Beauty  of  a  musical 
voice,  and  the  Harmony  of  beautiful  features,  are  accordingly 
expressions  so  congenial  to  our  habits  of  thinking  and  of  feelings 
tliat  we  are  unconscious,  when  we  use  them,  of  departing  from 
their  literal  or  primitive  imix)rt. 

Nor  is  the  case  essentially  different  with  some  other  sounds 
which,  in  consequence  of  early  habit,  have  been  very  intimately 
associated  with  the  pleasures  of  vision.  While  we  are  enjoying, 
in  some  favourite  scene,  the  beauties  of  nature,  how  powerfully 
do  the  murmur  of  fountains,  the  lowing  of  cattle,  and  the 
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melody  of  hivdEy  enliance  the  delight !  and  how  irreBistibly  arc 
we  ledj  by  this  joiut  iiiliueDce  of  "rural  sights  mid  iitral 
soimds"  to  conibund^  in  our  conceptions  and  in  our  speech, 
thcfc^  two  distinct  sources  of  our  pleasure  !  If^  on  such  occ^isioiis, 
the  impressions  iirodiiced  by  objects  of  Sight  predomiuatc  so 
far,  as  to  rendur  Beauty  and  not  Harmony  or  Melody  the  generic 
word ;  this  is  no  more  than  might  be  cKpected,  from  the  prin- 
ciples formerly  stated  witli  respect  to  the  peculiar  connexion 
between  the  Eye  and  tlie  power  of  Imagination. 

The  trand'erence  being  once  mittle  in  a  few  insttincesj  the 
subsequent  extension  of  the  term  Beauty  to  musical  coraposi- 
tioUj  and  to  all  other  cases  in  which  the  ear  ia  concerned,  will 
not  appear  wonderful  to  those  who  have  been  accustomed  to 
study  the  natural  proceedings  of  t!ie  Mind,  as  exhibited  in  the 
diversified  applications  of  Language, 

(3.)  The  mgnifimnt  power  of  sounds,  in  conMHjuence  of  con- 
ventional speech.  In  thia  way^  they  c\^cry  moment  present 
piduTcs  ij^  imagination;  and  we  apply  to  the  description, 
aa  to  the  thing  described,  (with  hardly  any  consciousness  of 
speaking  figuratively,)  such  words  as  lively^  glowing,  luminous^ 
apkndidy  picturesque.  Hence  au  obvious  account  (as  will  be 
afterwards  stated  more  fidly)  of  the  applieatioo  of  the  epithet 
Beautiful  to  Poetry ;  and  hence  also,  (if  the  circumstances 
already  suggested  should  not  he  thought  sufficient  for  the  pur- 
posCj)  an  additional  reason  for  its  application  to  Music ;  tlio 
tmiural  eag^m^ioH  of  which  is  so  often  united  with  the  con- 
vm  timud  expresmon  of  her  sister  art. 

These  different  circiimstiiuces,  when  combined  with  the 
general  causes,  which^  in  other  instances,  produce  traiisttive 
uses  of  words,  account  eufficientlyj  in  my  opinion,  for  the  exclu- 
sive restriction  (among  our  different  external  senses)  of  the 
term  Beauty  to  the  objects  of  Sight  and  of  Heariug.  To  the 
foregoing  considerationSj  however,  I  must  not  omit  to  add,  as  a 
cause  conspiring  very  powerfully  to  the  same  end,  the  intimate 
association,  wliich,  in  our  apprehensions,  is  formed  betweeu  the 
Eye  and  the  Ear,  as  the  great  inlets  of  our  acquired  know- 
ledge; as  the  ouly  fuedia  by  which  diffei-cnt  Minds  can  com- 
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municatc  together;  and  as  the  organs  by  which  we  receive 
from  the  material  world  the  two  classes  of  pleasures,  which, 
while  they  suri)ass  all  the  rest  in  variety  and  in  duration, — are 
the  most  completely  removed  from  the  grossness  of  animal  in- 
dulgence, and  the  most  nearly  allied  to  the  enjoyments  of  the 
intellect.  The  unconsciousness  we  have,  in  both  these  senses, 
of  any  local  impression  on  our  bodily  frame,  may,  perhaps, 
help  to  explain  the  peculiar  facility  with  which  their  i)ercep- 
tions  blend  themselves  with  other  pleasures  of  a  rank  still 
nobler  and  more  refined. — It  is  these  two  classes,  accordingly, 
of  organical  pleasures,  which  fall  exclusively  under  the  cogniz- 
ance of  that  power  of  intellectual  Taste,  which  I  propose  after- 
wards to  examine  ;  and  for  the  analysis  of  which,  this  disquisi- 
tion, concerning  some  of  the  most  important  of  its  appropriate 
objects,  seemed  to  me  to  form  a  necessary  preparation. 

If  the  view  of  the  subject  now  given  be  just,  we  are  at  once 
relieved  from  all  the  mystery  into  which  philosophers  have 
been  insensibly  led,  in  their  tlieories  of  Beauty,  by  too  servile 
an  acquiescence  in  the  exploded  conclusions  of  the  ancient 
schools  concerning  General  Ideas.  Instead  of  searching  for 
the  common  idea  or  essence  which  the  word  Beauty  denotes, 
when  applied  to  colours,  to  fonns,  to  sounds,  to  compositions  in 
verse  and  prose,  to  mathematical  theorems,  and  to  moral  quali- 
ti(is,  our  attention  is  directed  to  the  natural  history  of  the 
Human  Mind,  and  to  its  natural  progress  in  the  employment 
of  speech.  The  particular  exemplifications  which  I  have 
offered  of  my  general  principle,  may  i)robal)ly  be  excej)tionable 
in  various  instiinces ;  but  I  cannot  help  flattering  myself  with 
the  belief,  that  the  principle  itself  will  bear  examination.  Some 
objections  to  it,  which  I  can  easily  anticipate,  may  perhaps  be 
in  part  obviated  by  the  following  remnrks. 

Although  I  Imve  endeavoured  to  shew  that  our  first  notions 
of  Beauty  are  derived  from  colours^  it  neither  follows,  that  in 
those  complex  ideas  of  the  Beautiful  which  we  are  afterwards 
led  to  form  in  the  progress  of  our  experience,  this  quality  must 
necessarily  enter  as  a  component  part ;  nor,  where  it  does  so 
enter,  that  its  effect  must  necessarily  predominate  over  that  of 
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all  the  others.  On  the  contrary,  it  may  be  easily  couceired  in 
wluit  mamior  its  eflect  comea  to  Ix»  gradually  supplanted  hy 
those  pleasures  of  a  higher  cast  with  which  it  is  combined ; 
while,  at  the  same  timej  we  continue  to  apply  to  the  joiut  resuJt 
the  language  which  this  now  subordinate,  and  setmingly  un- 
essential ingrtidieutj  originally  suggested.  It  is  by  a  process 
somewhat  similafj  tliat  the  mental  attractiona  of  a  beautiful 
woman  supplant  those  of  her  person  in  the  heart  of  her  lover ; 
and  that^  when  the  former  have  the  good  fortune  to  survive  the 
latter,  they  appropriate  to  themselve^s,  by  an  imi^erceptible 
metaphor,  that  lauguage  which,  tn  its  literal  sense,  has  ceased 
to  have  a  meaning.  In  this  case,  a  very  pleasing  arrangement 
of  Nature  is  exhibited;  the  qualities  of  Mind  which  insensibly 
BtolOj  In  the  first  instance,  those  flattering  epithets  which  are 
descriptive  of  a  Jmr  exteTim\  now  restoring  their  borrowed  em- 
bellishments, and  beepmg  alive^  in  the  eye  of  conjugal  affection, 
that  Beauty  which  has  long  perished  to  every  other.^ 

The  progress  just  remarked^  in  the  instance  of  Colours, 
admits  of  an  easy  and  complete  illustration^  hi  the  gradual 
transference  of  the  painter's  admiration,  (in  proportion  as  his 
taste  is  exercised  and  improved^)  from  the  raei^ly  orgjmical 
charms  of  his  art,  to  its  sublimer  beauties.  It  is  not  that  he  is 
less  delighted  with  beautifid  colouring  than  before ;  but  because 
his  Imagination  can  easily  mpphj  its  absence,  w^hen  excellencies 
of  a  superior  order  engage  his  attention.^  It  is  for  the  same 
reason^  that  a  masterly  sketch  with  chalk,  or  with  a  pencil, 
gives  to  a  practiBed  eye  a  pleasure  to  which  nothing  could  be 
added  by  the  hand  of  a  common  artist ;  and  that  the  relics  of 
ancient  statuary,  which  are  beheld  with  comparative  indiffer- 
ence by  tlie  vulgar  of  all  countriesj  are  surveyed  by  men  of 
cultivated  taste  with  still  greater  rapture,  than  the  forma  which 
live  on  the  glowing  canvass  of  the  painter. 

Hence,  too,  it  happens,  that,  in  the  progress  of  Taste,  the 
word  Beautiful  comes  to  be  more  peculiarly  appropriated  (at 

1  [**Cert^(i  amnr  mnnim  eat  ;  fofmam  popukbitnr  (ctAS, 

Et  plftcitns  nijfi*  vultuii  uratna  crit.**— Ofjdj  MfScnmina  Fitirin,  45] 
^  See  Note  Y. 
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least  by  critics  and  pliilosoplicrs)  to  Beauty  in  its  most  com- 
plicated and  impressive  form.  In  this  sense  we  plainly  under- 
stand it,  when  we  speak  of  analyzing  beauty.  To  Colour,  and 
to  the  other  simple  elements  which  enter  into  its  composition, 
although  we  may  still,  with  the  most  unexceptionable  propriety, 
apply  this  epithet,  we  more  commonly  (as  far  as  I  am  able  to 
judge)  apply  the  epithet  pleasing,  or  some  efpiivalent  ex- 
pression. 

I  shall  only  remark  farther,  on  this  head,  that,  in  the  imi- 
tative arts,  the  most  beautiful  colours,  when  they  arc  out  of 
place,  or  when  they  do  not  harmonize  with  each  other,  pro(hicc 
an  effect  which  is  [KKJuliarly  offensive ;  and  that,  in  articles  of 
dress  or  of  furniture,  a  passion  for  gaudy  decoration  is  justly 
regarded  as  the  sj-mptom  of  a  taste  for  the  Beautiful,  which  is 
destined  never  to  pass  the  first  sliige  of  infancy. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


CONTINUATION  OF  THE  SUBJECT. — OBJECTIONS  TO  A  THEORY  OF 
BEAUTY  PROPOSED  BY  FATHER  BUFFIER  AND  SIR  JOSHUA 
REYNOLDS. 

Before  concluding  these  disquisitions  concerning  the  in- 
fluence of  Association  on  our  ideas  of  the  Beautiful,  I  think  it 
proper  to  take  some  notice  of  a  theory  upon  the  subject,  adopted 
by  two  very  eminent  men,  Father  Buffier  and  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  according  to  which  we  are  taught,  that  "  the  efiect 
of  Beauty  depends  on  Habit  alone;  the  most  customary 
form  in  each  species  of  things  being  invariably  the  most 
beautiful" 

"A  beautiful  nose,"  for  example,  (to  borrow  Mr.  Smith's 
short,  but  masterly  illustration  of  Buffier's  principle,)  "  is  one 
that  is  neither  very  long  nor  very  short ;  neither  very  straight 
nor  very  crooked ;  but  a  sort  of  middle  among  all  these  ex- 
tremes, and  less  different  from  any  one  of  them,  than  all  of 
them  are  from  one  another.  It  is  the  form  which  nature  seems 
to  have  aimed  at  in  them  all;  which,  however,  she  deviates 
from  in  a  great  variety  of  ways,  and  very  rarely  hits  exactly, 
but  to  which  all  these  deviations  still  bear  a  very  strong 

resemblance  In  each  species  of  creatures,  what  is  most 

beautiful  bears  the  strongest  characters  of  the  general  fabric 
of  the  species,  and  has  the  strongest  resemblance  to  the  greater 
part  of  the  individuals  with  which  it  is  classed,  llonsters,  on 
the  contrary,  or  what  is  perfectly  deformed,  are  always  most 
singular  and  odd,  and  have  the  least  resemblance  to  the 
generality  of  that  species  to  which  they  belong.    And  thus,  the 
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beauty  of  each  species,  though,  in  one  sense,  the  rarest  of  all 
things,  because  few  individuals  hit  the  middle  form  exactly, 
yet,  in  another,  is  the  most  common,  because  all  the  deviations 
from  it  resemble  it  more  than  they  resemble  one  anotlier."^ 

The  same  opinion  has  been  since  stated  in  much  stronger 
and  more  explicit  terms,  by  a  still  higher  authority  than 
Buffier, — Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 

Every  species,"  he  observes,  "  of  the  animal  as  well  as 
the  vegetable  creation,  may  be  said  to  have  a  fixed  or  de- 
terminate form  towards  which  Nature  is  continually  inclin- 
ing, like  various  lines  terminating  in  the  centre,  and,  as  these 
lines  all  cross  the  centre,  though  only  one  passes  through 
any  other  point,  so  it  would  be  found  that  perfect  beauty  is 
oftener  produced  by  nature  than  deformity :  I  do  not  mean 
than  deformity  in  general,  but  than  any  one  kind  of  deformity. 
To  instance,  in  a  particular  part  of  a  feature,  the  line  that 
forms  the  ridge  of  the  nose  is  beautiful  when  it  is  straight 
This,  then,  is  the  central  form,  which  is  oftener  found  than 
either  concave,  convex,  or  any  other  irregular  form  that  shall 
be  proposed.  As  we  are  then  more  accustomed  to  beauty 
than  to  deformity,  we  may  conclude  that  to  be  the  reason  why 
we  approve  and  admire  it,  as  we  approve  and  admire  customs 
and  fashions  of  dress,  for  no  other  reason  than  that  we  are  used 
to  them ;  so  that,  though  habit  and  custom  cannot  be  said  to 
be  the  cause  of  beauty,  it  is  certainly  the  cause  of  our  liking 
it :  And  I  have  no  doubt,  but  that,  if  we  were  moi-e  used  to 
deformity  than  beauty,  deformity  would  then  lose  the  idea  now 
annexed  to  it,  and  take  that  of  beauty ;  as  if  the  whole  world 
should  agree,  that  yea  and  no  should  change  their  meaning ; 
yea  would  then  deny,  and  no  would  aflirm."^ 

As  this  theory  has  plainly  taken  its  rise  from  a  misconcep- 
tion of  the  manner  in  which  the  principle  of  Association  ope- 
rates, the  objections  to  it  which  I  have  to  offer  form  a  natural 
sequel  to  the  discussions  contained  in  the  preceding  chapter. 

Among  these  objections,  what  strikes  myself  with  the  greatest 

'  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments.  [Part  •  Idler,  No.  82.  See  also  Reynolds's 
Y.  chap.  1.]  WorU  by  Mnlone,  2d  edit.  p.  237. 

VOL.  V.  a 
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force  i% — tliat,  granting  the  theory  to  he  just,  so  far  as  It  goe% 
it  does  not  at  all  touch  the  main  diffieulty  it  professes  to  re- 
Bolve.  Admitting  it  to  be  a  fact^  (as  I  very  readily  do,  in  the 
sense  in  which  the  propoBition  is  explained  by  ReynoldK^)  "  Tliafe 
in  each  species  of  Qiings^  the  most  cuetomary  form  is  the  most 
beautifi]] and  supposing^  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  this 
fact  warranted  the  veiy  illogical  inftTencej  That  the  effect  of 
Beauty  hi  thai  species  dejiends  on  habit  alone  f  the  question 
still  remains  to  be  answered ;  on  what  principle  do  we  pro- 
nounce the  Beauty  of  one  species  to  be  greater  than  that  of 
another  ?  To  satinfy  the  conditions  of  the  problem,  it  ifi 
obviously  neeessary,  not  only  to  show  how  one  Rose  comes  to 
be  considered  as  more  beautiful  than  another  Rose;  one 
Peacock  as  more  beautiful  than  another  Peacock ;  one  Woman 
as  more  beautiful  than  another  Woman;  but  to  explain  why 
the  Kose  ie  pronounced  to  be  more  beautiful  than  the  Dan- 
delioUj  the  Peacock  more  beautiful  than  the  Stork,  and  a 
Beautiful  Woman  to  be  the  masterpiece  of  Nature's  handy- 
work.  To  eijch  questions  as  these,  the  theory  of  Eeynolda  does 
not  furnish  even  tlie  shadow  of  a  reply. 

Thiti,  however,  is  not  the  only  objection  to  wldch  it  is  liabla 
When  applied  to  account  for  the  compurative  Beauty  of 
differeni  things  of  ike  smm  kind^  it  will  he  found  altogether 
unsatisfactory  and  erroneous. 

In  proof  of  this  assertiouj  it  is  almost  sufficient  to  mention 
the  consequence  to  which  it  obviously  and  necessarily  leads, 
according  to  the  acknowledgment  of  its  ingenious  authors ; — 
That  no  individual  object  is  fitted  to  give  pleasure  to  the  spec- 
tator^  previous  to  a  coiu'se  of  comparative  observations  on  a 
number  of  other  objects  of  the  same  kind.  It  afterwards 
appear,  that,  in  adopting  this  idea,  Buffier  and  Reynolds  have 
confounded  the  principle  of  Taste  (which  is  an  acquired  power, 
implying  comparison  and  reflection)  w^ith  our  natural  suscepti- 
bility of  the  pleasing  effect  wldch  Beauty  produces.  In  the 
meantime,  it  is  of  more  importance  to  remark,  tliat  neither  of 
these  writers  has  attempted  to  assign  any  reason  why  a  pleasing 
effect  should  be  connected  with  those  qualities  which  are  most 
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commonly  to  be  observed  in  nature ;  and,  therefore,  granting 
tliat  the  general  fact  corresponds  with  their  statement,  it  re- 
mains to  be  considered,  whether  particular  objects  are  per- 
ceived to  be  Beautiful,  in  consequence  of  their  coincidence  with 
those  arrangements  at  which  Nature  appears  to  aim;  or 
whether  our  perception  of  this  coincidence  be  not  a  subsequent 
discovery,  founded  on  a  comparison  of  her  productions  with 
some  notions  of  Beauty  previously  formed.  To  say,  with  Rey- 
nolds, that  "  we  approve  and  admire  Beauty,  because  we  are 
more  accustomed  to  it  than  Deformity;  as  we  approve  and 
admire  customs  and  fashions  of  dress,  for  no  other  reason  than 
that  we  are  used  to  them,"  is  manifestly  an  imperfect  solution 
of  the  difficidty.  Even  in  the  article  of  dress,  it  is  not  custom 
alone,  but  the  example  of  those  whom  we  look  up  to  as  pa{^ 
terns  worthy  of  imitation ; — that  is,  it  is  not  the  custom  of  the 
many,  but  the  fashion  of  the  few,  which  has  the  chief  influence 
on  our  judgments ;  and,  consequently,  admitting  (what  I  am 
by  no  means  disposed  to  yield)  tbat  one  mode  of  dress  is,  in 
itself,  as  beautiful  as  another,  this  concession  would  only  afford 
an  additional  illustration  of  the  power  of  the  associating  prin- 
ciple, without  proving  anything  in  favour  of  that  conclusion 
which  Reynolds  wishes  to  establish. 

Nor  is  the  instimce  of  monstrous  animal  j)roduction8,  ap- 
pealed to  by  Buffier,  more  in  imnt  The  disgust  which  they 
excite  seems  to  arise  principally  from  some  idea  of  pain  or 
suffering  connected  with  their  existence,  or  from  the  obvious 
unfitness  of  the  structure  of  the  individual  for  the  destined  pur- 
poses of  his  species.  No  similar  emotion  is  excited  by  an 
analogous  appearance  in  the  vegetable,  or  in  the  mineral  king- 
doms; or  even  by  those  phenomena  which  contradict  the 
uniform  tenor  of  our  past  experience,  with  respect  to  Nature's 
most  obvious  and  familiar  laws.  What  occurrence  so  con- 
stantly presented  to  our  senses  as  the  fall  of  heavy  bodies  I  yet 
nobody  ever  thought  of  applying  to  it  the  epithet  beautiful. 
The  rise  of  a  column  of  smoke  is  a  comparative  rarity  ;  and  yet 
how  often  has  it  amused  the  eye  of  the  infant,  of  the  painter, 
of  the  poet,  and  of  the  philosopher! — Although  the  human 
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form  be  necsef^sarily  fixed,  by  its  own  smviiVj  to  the  surface  of 
this  globe,  how  beautiful  are  those  pictures  of  aiicient  poetry^ 
iB  which  the  Gods  are  represented  as  transijorting  tlieinselvee, 
at  pleasure,  between  earth  and  heaven !  Even  the  genius  of 
Shakeq)earej  in  attempting  tti  amplify  the  graces  of  a  favourite 
Hero,  has  reserved  for  the  last  place  in  the  climax,  an  atti- 
tude Buggested  by  this  imaginary  attribute  of  the  heathen 
dinnities. 

**  A  sUtian,  like  tko  hertild  Mermry, 
New  lighted  t>n  a  beaven-kiaaing  litU*'^ 

A  still  more  obvious  examplej  leading  to  the  same  conclusion, 
may  be  drawn  from  the  agreeable  eflects  of  liyhls  and  colours; 
the  very  appearances  from  which  I  conceive  our  first  DotioDs  of 
beauty  are  derived.  Few^  I  prcaume,  will  venture  to  assart, 
that  it  h  altogether  owing  to  custom,  that  the  eye  delights  to 
repose  itself  on  the  soft  verdure  of  a  field ;  or  that  there  is 
nothing  naturally  attractive  in  the  splendid  illuminations  of 
summer.  From  the  regular  viciseitudes  of  day  and  night, 
custom  (if  nothing  else  were  to  operate)  should  entitle  them 
both,  in  the  same  degree,  to  the  appellation  of  Beautiful ;  but 
such,  certainly,  has  not  been  the  judgment  of  mankiud  in  any 
age  of  the  world.  Truly  the  light  is  sweet,  and  it  is  a  plea- 
sant thing  for  the  eyes  to  behold  the  sun." 

The  criticisnifi  which  I  have  hazarded  on  the  speculations  of 
these  wi-itcrs  do  not  affect  the  certainty,  nor  detract  from  the 
importance  of  the  ast^umptian  on  which  they  proceed.  The 
only  point  in  dispute  is,  whether  individual  objects  please  in 
consequence  of  their  approximation  to  the  usual  forms  and 
colours  of  Nature ;  or  whether  Nature  herself  is  not  pronounced 
to  be  BeautiAil,  in  consequence  of  the  regular  profusion  in 
which  she  exhibits  forms  and  colours  intrinsically  pleasing  ? 
Upon  either  supposition,  great  praise  is  due  to  those  who  have 
80  happily  illustrated  the  process  by  which  taste  is  guided  in 
the  study  of  ideal  heauiy  ;  a  process  which  Reynolds  must  be 
allowed  to  have  traced  and  described  with  admirable  sagacity, 
even  by  such  as  think  the  moBi  lightly  of  the  metaphysical 
doctrine  which  he  has  blended  with  his  statement  of  the  fact* 
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I  must  own,  indeed,  that  it  was  not  without  some  surprise  I 
first  read  the  Essay  in  which  the  opinion  I  have  now  been  con- 
troverting is  proposed  by  this  great  artist  To  have  found  the 
same  paradox  in  the  works  of  an  abstract  philosopher,  however 
distinguished  for  ingenuity  and  learning,  would  have  been  en- 
tirely of  a  piece  with  the  other  extravagancies  which  abound  in 
books  of  science ;  but  it  id  difficult  to  reconcile  the  genuine 
enthusiasm  with  which  Beynolds  appears  to  have  enjoyed  the 
Beauties,  both  of  Nature  and  of  Art,  with  the  belief,  that  "  if 
Beauty  were  as  rare  as  deformity  now  is,  and  deformity  as  pre- 
valent as  actual  Beauty,  these  words  w6uld  entirely  change 
their  present  meanings,  in  the  same  manner  in  which  the  word 
yea  might  become  a  negative,  and  no  an  affirmative,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  general  convention  among  mankind."  The  truth 
has  probably  been,  that,  in  the  judgment  of  Reynolds,  (as  too 
often  happens  to  all  men  in  the  more  serious  concerns  of  life,) 
a  prepossession  in  favour  of  a  particular  conclusion,  added  veri- 
similitude to  the  premises  of  which  it  was  supposed  to  be  the 
consequence ;  and  that  a  long  experience  of  the  practical  value 
of  the  maxim  which  it  was  his  leading  object  to  recommend, 
blinded  him  to  the  absurdity  of  the  theory  which  he  employed 
to  support  it^ 

'  See  Note  Z.— [Mr.  Stewart  might,  what,  in  antiquity,  was  called  Tht 
under  this  chapter,  have  considered,     Canon,  or  Canon  of  PoltfffHotus, — Ed.] 
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PART  SECOND.— ON  THE  BEAUTIFUL,  WHEN  PRESENTED 
TO  THE  POWER  OF  IMAGINATION. 

From  the  account  given  of  Conception  in  my  Analysis  of  the 
intellectual  faculties,*  it  appears  that  we  have  a  power  of  re- 
presenting to  ourselves  the  absent  objects  of  our  perceptions, 
and  also  the  sensations  which  we  remember  to  have  felt.  I 
ceai  picture  oitty  for  example,  in  my  own  mind,— or  (to  express 
myself  without  a  metaphor)  I  can  ihirik  upon  any  remarkable 
building,  or  any  remarkable  scene  with  which  I  am  familiarly 
acquainted.    I  can,  in  like  maimer,  (though  by  no  means  with 
the  same  distinctness  and  steadiness,)  think  of  the*  Smell  of  a 
Bose,  of  the  Taste  of  a  Pine- Apple,  or  of  the  Sound  of  a 
Trumpet.    In  consequence  of  the  various  functions  of  this 
power,  which  extend  to  the  provinces  of  all  the  different  Senses, 
the  old  English  writers  (after  the  example  of  the  Schoolmen) 
frequently  distinguish  it  by  the  title  of  Sensus  Communis^  a 
phrase  which  they  employ  precisely  in  the  same  acceptation  in 
which  I  use  the  word  Conception.    It  is  in  this  way  that  the 
phrase  common  sense  (which  has  now  so  many  other  meanings, 
both  popular  and  philosophical)  is  employed  by  Sir  John 
Davis,  in  his  poem  On  the  Immortality  of  (he  Soul;  by  Dr. 
Cudworth,  in  his  Treatise  of  ImmvtaMe  Morality  ;  and  by 
many  others,  both  of  an  earlier  and  of  a  later  date. 

To  the  peculiar  ease  and  vivacity  with  which  we  can  recall 
the  perceptions  of  Sight,  it  is  owing,  that  our  thoughts  are  in- 
comparably more  frequently  occupied  in  such  visual  repTesen}ia' 

*  See  PhUo9ophif  of  the  Human  Mind,  vol.  i.  [chap.  iii.  pp.  144-158.] 
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Hons,  than  in  conceiving  Smells,  Tastes,  or  Sounds ;  and  that, 
when  we  think  of  these  last  sensations,  we  generally  strive  to 
lay  hold  of  them  hy  means  of  some  visible  object  with  which 
they  are  associated.  I  can  easily,  for  example,  think  of  tlie 
form  and  colour  of  a  rose,  with  little  or  no  idea  of  its  smell ; 
but  when  I  wish  to  conceive  the  smell  as  distinctly  as  possible, 
I  find  that  the  most  efiectual  means  I  can  use,  is  to  conceive 
the  flower  itself  to  be  presented  to  my  eye.  The  sense  of  Sight, 
accordingly,  maintains  the  same  pre-eminence  over  our  other 
senses,  in  furnishing  materials  to  the  power  of  Conception, 
that  in  its  actual  exercise  belongs  to  it,  as  the  great  channel  of 
our  acquired  information,  and  the  habitual  medium  of  our  in- 
tercourse with  things  external.  If  there  be  any  difierence 
between  the  two  cases,  its  pre-eminence  is  still  more  remarkable 
in  the  former  than  in  the  latter. 

In  treating  of  the  Beauty  of  Perceptible  Objects,  I  have 
already  endeavoured  to  explain  how  this  word  comes  to  be 
applied  to  qualities  specifically  and  essentially  different  from 
each  other,  in  consequence  of  the  indivisible  simplicity  of  the 
emotion  which  they  excite  in  the  mind,  while  they  are  presented 
to  it  at  one  and  the  same  moment.  The  solution  is  more 
obviously  satisfactory,  where  these  qualities  produce  their  effect 
through  the  same  common  channel  of  Vision ;  and  this  they  do 
in  every  case,  but  that  of  the  beauties  which  we  are  supposed  to 
perceive  by  the  Organ  of  Hearing.  There,  it  must  be  owned, 
the  former  principles  do  not  apply  in  all  their  extent ;  but  to 
compensate  for  any  deficiency  in  their  application  to  this  class 
of  our  pleasures,  a  variety  of  peculiarities  were  mentioned  as 
characteristical  of  Sounds,  which  seem  to  place  their  beauties 
nearly  on  a  footing  with  those  more  immediately  attached  to 
the  perceptions  of  the  eye.  The  same  observations  hold  still 
more  completely  with  respect  to  the  corresponding  Conceptions 
of  these  different  qualities.  The  features  of  a  Beautiful 
Woman ;  the  amiable  affections  which  they  express ;  and  the 
musical  tones  which  accord  with  this  expression,  however  in- 
timately connected  in  our  thoughts  when  the  object  is  Ijefore 
us,  are  united  still  more  completely,  when  the  power  of  Con- 
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ception  (the  Senms  Oom7nu7us  of  the  intellect)  ptt<5mpt6  to 
grasp  them  all  in  one  combination.  In  this  last  casCj  too,  it  is 
frhe  pidnre  alone  which  strongly  and  permanently  fixea  the 
att€Dt!OD ;  and  its  agreeable  concomitants  add  to  the  eBfect 
rather  by  the  association  of  fugitive  impressions  or  feelings^  than 
by  that  of  ConceptionSj  on  which  we  are  able  steadily  to  dwelL 

The  manner  in  which  Conception  is  subservient  to  Imagina- 
tion, and  the  grounds  of  that  conB|>icuon6  and  prominent  place 
which,  in  all  the  creations  of  the  latter  powers  is  invariably  oc- 
cupied by  images  borrowed  from  Sight,  have  tieen  idready 
siifflcieutly  expluineil.  It  is  from  the  sense  of  Sight,  aecord- 
ingly,  (as  was  formerly  remarked^)  that  Imagiimtion  has  derived 
its  name ;  and  it  is  extremely  worthy  of  observationj  that  to 
thk  powerj  and  to  the  nearly  allied  one  of  Fancy,  the  epithet 
Beautiful  has  exclusively  been  applied  among  all  our  various 
intellectual  liicultiea.  We  speak  of  a  beautiful  imagination^  and 
a  beautifid  fancy ;  and  to  the  i>oetj  who  is  supposed  to  unite 
both^  we  ascribe  a  beautiful  genius. 

But  it  is  not  to  visible  things^  nor  to  oonoeptions  derived  by 
any  of  oi^y  mnms  from  the  juaientil  world,  that  tlie  province  of 
Imagination  is  confined.  We  may  judge  of  this  from  that 
combination  of  intellectual  gratificationa  which  we  receive 
through  the  medium  of  Poetry ;  an  art  which  addresses  itself, 
in  the  first  instance^  to  the  ear ;  but  which  aspires  to  unite  with 
the  organic  charm  of  nTimberSj  whatever  pleasures  imagination 
is  able  to  supply.  These  pleasures  (as  I  have  elsewhere  ob- 
served) are  as  various  as  the  objects  of  human  tliought,  and  the 
sources  of  human  happiness,  All  the  beauties  of  external 
nature^  (if  I  may  be  allowed  to  quote  here  a  few  sentences  from 
another  work  ;)  "  all  that  is  amiable  or  interestingj  or  respect- 
able in  human  character;  all  that  excites  and  engages  our 
benevolent  affections;  all  those  truths  which  make  the  heart 
feel  itself  better  and  more  hnppy ;— all  these  supply  raaterialSj 
out  of  which  the  poet  forms  and  peoples  a  world  of  his  own, 
where  no  inconveniences  damp  our  enjoymentSj  and  where  no 
shades  darken  our  prospects,"^ 

*  EleimtiM,        vol.  i,  [ch«p.  vi.,  uf  Iniaf^inaiinii,  [v.  443.] 
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"The  measured  composition  in  which  the  poet  expresses 
himself,  is  only  one  of  the  means  which  he  employs  to  please. 
As  the  delight  which  he  conveys  to  the  imagination  is  height- 
ened by  the  other  agreeable  impressions  which  he  can  unite  in 
the  mind  at  the  same  time,  he  studies  to  bestow,  upon  the  me- 
dium of  communication  which  he  employs,  all  tlie  various 
beauties  of  which  it  is  susceptible.  Among  these,  the  harmony 
of  numbers  is  not  the  least  powerful ;  for  its  effect  is  constant, 
and  does  not  interfere  with  any  of  the  other  pleasures  which 
language  produces.  A  succession  of  agreeable  perceptions  is 
kept  up  by  the  organical  effect  of  words  upon  tlie  ear,  while 
tliey  inform  the  understanding  by  their  perspicuity  and  pre- 
cision, or  please  the  imagination  by  the  pictures  they  suggest^ 
or  touch  the  heart  by  the  associations  they  awaken.  Of  all  these 
charms  of  language  the  poet  may  avail  himself ;  and  they  are 
all  so  many  instruments  of  liis  art.  To  the  philosopher,  or  to 
the  orator,  they  may  occasionally  be  of  use ;  and  to  both  they 
must  be  constantly  so  far  an  object  of  study,  that  nothing  may 
occur  in  their  compositions  which  may  distract  the  attention, 
by  offending  either  the  ear  or  the  taste :  but  the  poet  must  not 
rest  satisfietl  with  this  negative  praise.  Pleasure  is  the  end  of 
his  art ;  and  the  more  numerous  the  sources  of  it  which  he  can 
open,  the  greater  will  be  the  effect  produced  by  the  efforts  of 
his  genius."^ 

To  my  own  mind,  the  above  passage  appears  to  throw  a  strong 
liglit  on  the  subject  which  is  under  our  consideration  at  present. 
In  the  same  manner  in  which  the  Eye  (while  we  actually  look 
abroad  upon  nature)  attaches  to  its  appropriate  objects  so' great 
a  variety  of  pleasures,  both  physical  and  moral ;  so  to  the  poet, 
Language  6er^'es  as  a  common  channel  or  organ  for  uniting  all 
the  agreeable  impressions  of  which  the  senses,  the  understand- 
ing, and  the  heart,  are  susceptible :  And  as  the  word  Beauty  is 
naturally  transferred  from  colours  and  forms  to  the  otlier  pleas- 
ing qualities  which  may  be  associated  with  these,  and  to  the 
various  moral  qualities  of  which  they  may  be  expressive ;  so 
<he  same  word  is  insensibly  extended  from  those  images  which 

»  [Ibid.  p.  144.] 
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form  at  once  the  ebamctoristical  feature^  nnd  (lie  luoet  fnfici- 
nating  charm  of  po^trVj  to  the  numberlc&s  otJier  eourocs  of 
delight  which  it  opeiiB.^ 

The  meaning  of  the  word  Beautiful  l>ecoine8  tliua  infinitely 
more  general  tliati  U^forc ;  and^  of  coursej  the  objects  of  Taste 
ai^  infinitely  multiplied.  In  treating,  aocordinglyj  of  that  intel- 
lectual power,  (wliich  I  propose  to  do  in  another  EsHay,)  I  shall 
confine  my  attention  chiefly  to  Poetical  Taste  ;  not  only  because 
it  ^braces  a  far  wider  range  of  Ifeauties  than  any  other,  but 
as  it  presupposes  a  certain  degree  of  Taete  in  the  more  confined 
and  less  liberal  arte ;  while  it  implies,  in  a  far  greater  degree 
than  any  of  themj  that  combination  of  the  h^t  gifts  of  the  head 
and  heart  wljicb  is  exi>ressed  in  our  language  by  the  word  Sot(L 
The  procesSj  at  the  same  time,  by  which  Taste  is  formed,  in  all 
its  various  appbcationSj  wlU  be  fotuid  to  be  explicable  on  tlie 
same  common  principles. 

Another  reason  for  selecting  tlie  creations  of  Imagination  in 
preference  to  the  objects  of  Sense,  as  examples  to  illustrate  my 
reaaoninge  concerning  Taste  in  general^  is  suggested  by  a  re- 
markable circumstance  in  their  nature,  which  has  been  too  littltJ 
attended  to  by  philosopliers : — That  these  creations  possess,  in 
many  instances,  cbarniB  which  are  incomparably  more  attractive 
than  the  reaJiticB  from  which  they  ultimately  derive  their  origin, 
Of  this  very  curious  fact,  (so  contrary  to  every^  cunclnsion  that 
could  have  been  formed  a  ^rVoW,)  the  following  imperfect  hints 
may  perhaps  afl'ord  some  explanation. 

1,  The  materials  out  of  which  the  combinations  of  Imagina^ 
tion  are  formed,  although  linuted  in  point  of  h'nd^  by  tlie  variety 
of  real  object*?^  are  by  no  means  thuB  limited  in  point  of  degree. 
We  can  imngine  Eocks  and  Mountains  more  snblimCj  Forests 
more  extensive  and  awful,  Rivers  more  vast  and  impetuous, 
than  the  eye  has  ever  beheld.    In  like  manner,  we  can  add,  in 

1  Of  the  rulalion  wIjh  li  tlie  diftriii  of  copiotis  nnd  figurative  elctquenee  of  Uia 

Bemiilfnl  Imug&rtj  bears  to  Ihe  otlipr  friend  Dr-  Sprat. 
pleaRiires  of  which  languagie  is  th<j  ve-  „^  ^  i.  .  ,_i  i-^ 

hiclo,  Cowley  eeejjis  to  hare  fornied  an       ^na  hli  brigbt  fkacj,  idl  ehe 
idea,  equally  poetical  and  jtisi,  in  the       noet,  llko  the  suuahSiiav    it  pl^r 
following  Bjmile,  which  he  nppKes  ti>  the  ^kfjf. 
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degree,  to  the  qualities,  both  pliysieal  and  mental,  of  our  spe- 
cies ; — to  their  strength,  to  their  genius,  to  their  virtue.  But 
perhaps  it  will  be  found,  that  these  exaggerations  of  the  Ima- 
gination are  confined  chiefly  to  things  susceptible  of  augmenta- 
tion, in  respect  of  magnitude  or  of  number ;  or  at  least,  that  it 
is  chiefly  in  instances  of  this  sort  (where  the  efiect  aimed  at  is 
rather  Sublimity  than  Beauty)  that  such  exaggerations  are 
pleasing. 

2.  Imagination,  by  her  powers  of  selection  and  of  combina- 
tion, can  render  her  productions  more  perfect  than  those  which 
are  exhibited  in  the  natural  world.  Defects  may  be  supplied ; 
redundancies  and  blemishes  removed  ;  and  the  excellencies  of 
different  individuals  may  l)e  united  into  one  whole.  In  such 
cases  it  cannot,  with  strict  propriety,  be  said,  that  Imagination 
creates  the  Beauties  she  exhibits.  She  derives  them  not  from 
her  own  internal  resources ;  but  by  a  careful  study  of  Nature, 
she  employs  one  part  of  her  works  to  correct  another,  and 
collects  into  a  single  ideal  object,  the  charms  that  are  scattered 
among  a  multitude  of  realities.  Nor  does  this  remark  apply 
merely  to  the  beauty  of  material  fonns ;  it  may  be  extended 
(under  proper  limitations)  to  the  representations  given,  in 
works  of  imagination,  of  human  life,  and  of  the  characters  and 
manners  of  mankind.  By  skilful  selections  and  combinations, 
characters  more  exalted  and  more  pleasing  may  be  drawn,  than 
have  ever  fallen  under  our  ol)servation  ;  and  a  series  of  events 
may  be  exhibited  in  complete  consonance  with  our  moral  feel- 
ings. Bewards  and  punishments  may  be  distributed  by  the 
poet,  with  an  exact  regard  to  the  merits  of  individuals ;  and 
those  irregularities  in  the  distribution  of  happiness  and  miser}'', 
which  furnish  the  subject  of  so  many  complaints  in  real  life, 
.may  be  corrected  in  the  world  created  by  his  genius.  Here, 
too,  the  poet  borrows  from  Nature  the  model  after  wliich  he 
copies ;  not  only  as  he  accommodates  his  imaginary  arrange- 
inent<*  to  his  own  unjxjrverted  sense  of  justice,  but  as  he  accom-. 
modates  them  to  the  general  laws  by  which  the  world  is 
governed;  for  whatever  exceptions  may  occur  in  particular 
instances,  there  can  be  no  more  doubt  of  the  fact,  that  virtue  is 
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the  direct  road  to  happiness,  and  vice  to  misery,  than  that,  in 
the  material  universe,  blemishes  and  defects  are  lost  among 
prevailing  beauty  and  order. 

3.  The  poet  can  arrange  the  succession  of  the  various 
emotions  which  he  wishes  to  excite,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
make  the  transition  agreeable  from  one  to  another ;  and  some- 
times to  delight  his  reader  by  skilful  contrasts.  In  this  respect 
also,  by  a  careful  study  of  nature,  he  may  learn  to  communicate 
to  his  productions  agreeable  eflfects,  which  natiu^l  objects  and 
real  events  do  not  always  possess. 

A  beauty  of  this  kind  in  Shakespeare  has  been  finely  re- 
marked by  Sir  Joshua  Eeynolds.  After  the  awful  scene  in 
which  Macbeth  relates  to  his  wife  the  particulars  of  his  inter- 
view with  the  weird  sisters  ;  and  where  the  design  is  conceived 
of  accomplishing  their  predictions  that  very  night,  by  the 
murder  of  the  king ;  how  grateful  is  the  sweet  and  tranquil 
picture  presented  to  the  fancy,  in  the  dialogue  between  the 
King  and  Banquo,  before  the  castle-gate : — 

"  This  castle  hatli  a  pleasant  site ;  tbo  air 
Nimbly  and  swiftly  recommends  itself 
Unto  our  general  sense."  .  .  . 
..."  This  guest  of  summer, 
The  tomplc-haunting  martlet,  does  approve 
By  his  lov'd  mansionry,  that  heaven's  breath 
Smells  wooingly  here.    No  jutting  frieze, 
Buttrice,  nor  coigne  of  vantage,  but  this  bin! 
Hath  made  his  pendant  bed,  and  procreant  cradle. 
Where  they  most  breed  and  haunt,  I  have  observM 
The  air  is  delicate." 

Reynolds  compares  the  effect  of  this  to  what  is  called  repose 
in  painting. — This  skilful  management  of  our  pleasant  and 
painful  emotions,  so  as  to  produce  a  result  that  is  delightful  on 
the  whole,  is  practicable  in  all  the  arts  which  are  addressed  to 
the  Imagination.  In  real  life,  we  know  too  well  how  much  the 
succession  of  our  pleasures  and  pains  depends  on  causes  beyond 
our  conti'oL 

Many  exemplifications  of  the  same  thing  are  to  be  found  in 
the  ancient  Poets.    The  finest  of  them  all.  perhaps,  is  Homer's 
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description  of  the  shield  of  Achilles,  where  the  battles  and 
sieges  are,  with  such  transcendent  art,  contrasted  with  the 
harvest,  the  vintage,  and  the  pastoral  scenes  of  peace. 

4.  Altliough,  wlicn  we  analyze  the  combinations  of  Imagina- 
tion into  their  component  elements,  the  pleasure  produced  by 
each  of  these  may  be  weaker  than  that  arising  from  the  corre- 
spondent perception ;  yet  it  is  possible  to  communicate  to  the 
mind,  in  a  short  space  of  time,  so  immense  a  number  of  these 
fainter  impressions,  as  to  occasion  a  much  greater  degree  of 
pleasure,  in  the  general  result.  The  succession  of  events  in  the 
natural  world,  although  sufficiently  varied  to  j)revent  satiety 
and  languor,  is  seldom  so  rapid  as  to  keep  pace  with  the  rest- 
lessness of  our  wishes.  But  Imagination  can  glance,  in  the 
same  moment,  "  from  heaven  to  earth,  from  earth  to  heaven 
and  can  at  will  shift  the  scene,  from  the  gloom  and  desolation 
of  winter,  to  the  promises  of  spring,  or  the  glories  of  summer 
and  autumn.  In  accounting  for  the  jwwerful  eflfect  which  the 
pleasures  of  Imagination  occasionally  produce,  I  am  disposed 
to  lay  peculiar  stress  on  this  last  circumstance  ; — the  rapidity 
with  which  they  may  be  made  to  succeed  each  other,  and,  of 
consequence,  the  number  of  them  that  may  be  concentratwl 
into  an  instant  of  time.  A  considerable  part  of  what  Mr. 
Gilpin  remarks,  in  the  following  passage,  concerning  the  eflfects 
of  the  plano-convex  mirror,  in  surveying  landscapes,  may  be 
applied  to  the  subject  now  before  us ;  and  I  am  much  pleased 
to  find,  that  this  analogy  has  not  escaped  the  notice  of  that  in- 
genious writer. 

"  In  wooded  scenes,  the  plano-convex  mirror,  which  was  Mr. 
Gray's  companion  in  all  his  tours,  has  a  pleasing  effect.  Dis- 
tances, indeed,  reduced  to  so  small  a  surface,  are  lost;  it  is 
chiefly  calculated  for  objects  at  hand,  which  it  shews  to  more 
advantage.  When  we  examine  nature  at  large,  we  study  com- 
position and  eflfect ;  we  examine  also  the  forms  of  particular 
objects.  But,  from  the  size  of  the  objects  of  nature,  the  eye 
cannot  perform  both  these  operations  at  once.  If  it  be  engaged 
in  general  eflfects,  it  postpones  particular  objects ;  and  if  it  be 
fixed  on  particular  objects,  whose  forms  and  tints  it  gathers  up 
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With  a  passing  glance  from  one  to  aoothex,  it  is  not  at  kkuiM 
to  observe  general  effects. 

"  But,  in  the  minute  exhibitions  of  tlie  convex  niirror,  com- 
positioDj  forms,  and  colaura^  are  brought  closer  togelhor,  and 
the  eye  examines  the  general  effect,  the  forms  of  the  objects, 
and  the  beauty  of  the  tintSj  in  one  complex  view.  As  the 
colours,  too,  are  the  very  colours  of  nature,  and  eqnally  well 
harmonized,  they  are  the  more  briiliantj  as  they  are  the  more 
condensed.  In  a  chaise,  particidarly,  the  exhibitions  of  tlie 
convex-mirror  are  amusing.  We  are  rapidly  carried  from  one 
object  to  another,  A  succession  of  high-coloured  objects  ia 
continually  gliding  before  the  eye,  Thty  are  like  ilie  vmot^s 
of  (he  irnaginatiofiy  or  the  hrillimit  hmdsva^es  of  a  dream. 
Forms  and  coloursj  in  brightest  array^  fleet  before  us ;  and,  if 
the  transient  glance  of  a  good  composition  happen  to  unite 
with  thum,  we  should  give  any  price  to  fix  and  api)ropriate  the 
&cene  "  ^ 

The  four  diflerent  considerations  now  suggested  will,  I  hope, 
throw  some  light  on  the  point  which  they  are  meant  to  illus- 
trate. At  the  same  tiLue,  I  am  sensible  that  ranch  remains  to 
be  explained,  in  order  to  aceouut  completely  for  the  diffei^nt 
effects  protluccd  by  the  combinations  of  Imagination,  and  by 
the  realities  from  which  their  materials  are  collected.  On  this 
very  enrious  and  fertile  question,  however,  I  must  here  content 
myself  with  remarking,  how  strikingly  discriminated,  in  various 
respects,  the  laws  are,  which  regulate  the  pleasures  we  derive 
from  these  two  sources ;  insomuch^  tliat  a  separate  considera- 
tion of  both  is  necessary  to  all  who  wish  to  think  with  justness 
and  accuracy  of  either.  Nor  is  the  distinction  between  them 
of  use  in  theory  only :  It  is  of  iraiwrtiint  practical  utility ;  and 
deserves  more  attention  than  it  has  yet  attracted,  from  aU  who 
cultivate  the  fine  arts.  It  was  for  this  reason  cliiefiy  that  I 
have  kept  it  in  view^  as  steadily  as  possible^  through  the  whole 
of  the  foregoing  specnlatit>ns  concerning  the  BeautifuL  Au 
illustration  of  some  of  the  mistakes  which  have  originated  in 
an  indiscriminate  application  to  the  various  objects  of  taste,  of 

*  Gilpin *a  Tourt,  kc.        vol  ii.  p.  225. 
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conclusions  deduced  from  a  partial  study  of  them,  could  not 
fail  to  place  in  a  light  still  stronger  the  necessity  of  a  more 
accurate  analysis  than  has  hitherto  been  attempted,  of  the 
general  principles  connected  with  this  branch  of  the  Philosophy 
of  the  Human  Mind.  But  I  have  already  far  transgressed  the 
limits  which  I  had  allotted  to  the  subject  of  this  Essay  ;  and 
must  now  dismiss  it,  for  the  present,  with  a  few  cursory 
remarks. 

It  has  been  often  observed  by  those  who  have  treated  of  the 
principles  of  Criticism,  from  the  time  of  Aristotle  downwards, 
that  many  things  which  are  offensive  in  the  reality  may  never- 
theless furnish  pleasing  materials  for  works  of  imagination, 
and  even  pleasing  subjects  for  the  imitative  arts :  And  although 
I  am  far  from  considering  the  argument  as  completely  ex- 
hausted by  any  of  the  writers  whom  I  have  happened  to  con- 
sult, yet,  as  the  fact  is  now  universally  admitted,  I  shall  rather 
direct  the  attention  of  my  readcn*,  on  this  occasion,  to  a  pro- 
position not  altogether  so  common,  though  equally  indisput- 
able:— That  some  things  wliicli  we  see  without  oflfence,  and 
even  with  pleasure,  in  real  life,  would  excite  disgust,  if  intro- 
duced into  a  work  of  imagination. 

How  many  unexpected  combinatious  of  circumstances  do  we 
meet  with,  not  only  in  history,  but  in  the  daily  intercourse  of 
society,  which  we  should  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  unnatural 
and  improbable,  if  they  occurred  in  a  novel  I  In  real  life,  this 
very  singularity  amuses  by  the  surprise  it  occasions ;  but,  in  a 
professed  work  of  imagination,  the  suri)rise  offends  us,  by  sug- 
gesting doubts  about  the  fidelity  of  the  representation.^  In  a 
work  of  imagination,  besides,  our  pleasure  arises,  in  part,  from 


^  *'  Le  vrai  peut  quelquofuis  n'etro  pas 
yraiscmblable." — Ikiileau,  SaJt%jre9. 

"  If  this  were  playM  upon  a  Rtage 
now,  I  could  condemn  it  as  an  impro- 
bable fiction." — Shakospeare,  Tu3tlfih 
Night. 

Aristotle  had  plainly  a  similar  idea 
in  his  mind  when  he  remarked,  that 
"nothing  hinders,  but  that  some  trut 


events  may  possess  that  probability,  the 
invention  of  which  entitles  an  author  to 
the  name  of  Poet." 

See  a  very  judicious  note  of  Mr. 
Twining*8  on  this  passage ;  and  a  curi- 
ous quotation  to  the  same  purpose 
which  he  has  produced  from  Diderot. — 
Tramlation  of  Aristoile^M  TreaHu  on 
Poetry,  pp.  8S,  40S. 
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our  adrairation  of  the  skill  of  tlie  mtkt ;  and  thia  is  Devei*  bo 
strongly  displayedj  as  wheu  extraordinusy  events  are  brouglit 
about  by  a  stories  of  ordinary  and  naUind  ocoiirrences.  An 
incidentj  on  the  other  hand,  out  of  tlic  coinmoii  oourBe  of 
hiunaD  affnira,  strikes  us  as  a  blemiblij  by  seenimg  to  betray  a 
poverty  of  inveution  and  genius  io  the  author. 

It  is  chiefly  owing  to  this,  that  all  casual  events  are  un pleas- 
ing in  fictitious  writingj  when  they  are  employed  as  contriv- 
ances to  bring  about  the  catastrophe.  It  is  perfectly  agreeable 
to  the  course  of  nature^  that  a  man,  seemingly  in  good  health, 
should  (hop  down  in  a  fit  of  ajx^plexy  ;  but  a  play  wouhl  be 
quite  ludicrous  which  admitted  such  an  incident  We  may 
form  some  judgment  of  thisj  from  the  disagreeable  impression 
produced  in  Shakesf>i*are  s  Kiuff  Jokn^  by  the  fate  of  Arthur, 
after  his  escape  from  Hubert.  For  the  same  reason,  I  am  in- 
clined to  doubt,  whether  the  story  of  Fiesco,  Count  of  Lavaguaj 
whichj  in  some  of  its  ckcumBtances,  is  so  admirably  adapted 
for  the  stage,  is  fitted^  on  the  whole,  to  form  the  ground-work 
of  a  tragedy :  And  yet  his  accidental  death  has  a  wonderfully 
fine  effect  in  Dr.  Robert-son'a  narrative,* 

Scjmething  analogous  to  this  mny  l>e  remarked  in  landscape- 
paiotijig ;  in  which  (as  Mr.  Wheatley  ol>6eTves)  there  are  many 
things  that  would  offend  us,  which  are  pleasing  in  reality.  For 
an  illustration  of  thiB,  he  has  ficlccted,  very  happUyj  the  beauti- 
ful pleasure-gronnds  at  Mam  iu  Derbyshire ;  a  scene  "  where/* 
to  quote  his  own  description^  "  nature  seems  to  luive  delighted 
to  bring  distances  together  ;  where  two  rivers,  which  were  in- 
gnlphed  many  miles  asunder,  issue  from  their  subterraneous 
passages,  the  one  often  muddy  wheu  the  other  is  clear,  within 
a  few  paces  of  each  other  ;  but  they  apiKiar  only  to  lose  theni- 
selves  again,  for  tliey  immediately  unite  their  streams,  just  in 
tune  to  fall  into  another  current,  wliich  also  runs  througli  the 
garden/' — '^Such  whirasieal  wonders/*  he  very  justly  adds, 

'  iHigtory  of  Charlm  V,] — In  tlm  eaaential  pRrtic^ilar,  from  iL©  Irulli  of 
verj  intcFCiidEig  play  to  which  Stliillcr  history*  Mftchiavei  ia  said  to  have?  pro- 
has  prefixed  the  title  of  Fiesco,  he  hm,  jected  a  draniatic  perfonuiince  on  the 
with  grmi  judgnientr  depurted,  in  tbis  aame  suhjectp 
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"  lose  their  eflfect  when  represented  in  a  picture,  or  mimicked 
in  ground  artificially  laid.  As  accidents  they  may  surprise ; 
but  they  are  not  objects  of  choice." 

To  these  observations  it  may  be  added,  that  even  where 
everything  appears  perfectly  natural  and  probable  in  a  work  of 
imagination,  it  may  yet  offend  the  Taste,  by  exhibiting  what 
would  be  highly  pleasing  in  a  historical  composition.  There  are 
few  books  more  interesting  than  Hume's  History  of  England; 
but,  if  we  conceived  the  events  to  be  fictitious,  it  would  make  a 
very  indifferent  romance.  The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  in  a 
piece,  where  the  story  is  plainly  a  fabrication,  and  where  even 
the  names  of  the  characters  are  fictitious,  it  is  impossible  to 
keep  up  the  reader's  interest,  without  a  })lot,  which  evidently 
advances  as  the  work  proceeds,  and  to  which  all  the  various 
incidents  are  conceived  to  be  somehow  or  other  subservient 
Hence  the  stress  laid  by  so  many  critics,  ancient  and  modem, 
on  the  importance  of  unity  of  fabky  in  epic,  and  still  more  in 
tragic  poetry.  Nor  do  the  historical  plays  of  Shakespeare 
furnish  a  real  exception  to  the  general  remark.  Some  of  the 
most  popular  of  these,  it  must  indeed  l)e  confessed,  consist 
entirely  of  a  series  of  incidents,  which  have  little  or  no  con- 
nexion, but  what  they  derive  from  their  supposed  relation  to  the 
fortunes  of  the  same  man.  But  such  pieces,  it  will  be  found,  do 
not  interest  and  affect  us,  on  the  same  principles  with  works  of 
Imagination.  We  conceive  them  to  exhibit  facta  which  really 
happened,  considering  them  partly  in  the  light  of  dramatic 
performances,  and  partly  of  histories ;  and,  in  consequence  of 
this,  make  allowance  for  many  details,  which,  in  a  fnble  pro- 
fessedly the  offspring  of  the  ixxjfs  invention,  we  should  have 
pronounced  to  be  absurd. 

It  would  be  worth  while  to  examine  what  kind  of  incidents 
please  in  fictitious  composition,  and  to  ascertain  the  principles 
and  rules  of  this  kind  of  writing.  What  has  been  already 
observed  is  sufficient  to  show,  that  the  pleasure  we  derive  from 
it  is  not  owing  merely  to  its  enlarging  the  narrow  limits  of  real 
history,  by  new  and  unheard-of-events ;  but  to  something  pe- 

VOL.  V.  s 
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culiar  in  the  nature  of  the  event«j  and  in  the  manner  of  con- 
necting tbem  together. 

After  all,  howeverj  lasa  practical  danger  m  to  be  apprehended 
from  transferring  to  the  imitative  aiU  thorn  habits  of  feeling 
and  judgirig  wUieb  have  been  formed  by  actual  exiwrience  and 
ohservation,  than  from  a  tninaference  to  human  life  and  external 
nature  of  ideas  borrowed  from  the  imitative  arts.  If,  in  the 
former  case,  an  artist  may  be  discppointed  in  producing  the 
agreeable  effect  at  which  he  aims ;  in  the  latter,  he  may  expect 
tbe  more  serious  inconvenience  of  contracting  a  fantastic  eirign* 
larity  of  opinions  and  manners^  or  of  impairing  his  relish  for 
the  primary  beauties  wliich  nature  exhibita, 

A  long  and  exeluwive  familiarity  with  fictitious  narrativee 
(it  has  bcKni  often  observed)  has  a  tendency  to  weaken  the 
interest  we  take  in  the  ordinary  business  of  the  world  j  and  the 
slightest  attempt  to  t^ishion  tbe  manners  after  such  models  as 
they  supply,  never  fails  to  ap|K?ar  ludicrous  in  the  extreme. 
The  case  is  nearly  similar  with  the  painter,  who  applies  to  tbe 
beauties  of  a  rich  and  varied  prospect,  the  rules  of  his  own 
limited  art;  or  who,  in  the  midst  of  such  a  scene,  loses  its 
general  effect,  in  the  contemplation  of  some  accidental  com* 
bination  of  circum&tances  suited  to  hie  canvass.  But  on  this 
point  I  have  already  enlarged  at  eufficient  length  * 

«  45-  *  #  -Jf 

I  intended  to  have  prosecuted  still  farther  the  subject  of  this 
Essay,  and  to  have  added  to  it  some  supplernental  observations 
on  the  import  of  the  word  Beauty,  when  applied  to  Virtue ;  to 
Philosophical  Theories;  to  Geometrical  Propositions;  and  to 
some  other  clasijes  of  Scientific  Discoveries ; — in  all  of  which 
instances,  the  princi])les  already  stated  will  be  found  to  afford 
an  easy  explanation  of  various  apparent  anomalies  in  the  nn 
of  the  expression.  Enough,  however,  baa  been  ah-eady  said, 
for  the  purposes  I  have  in  view  in  the  sequel  of  tins  volume ; 
and  I  shallj  therefore,  reserve  tbe  topics  now  mentioned  for 
future  discussion. 

*  [Elmmti,  Ibc.,  vol  1.  pp.  463-ifi6.— 


ESSAY  SECOND. 


ON  THE  SUBLIMK. 
PREFACE. 

My  thoughts  were  first  turned  particularly  to  this  subject  by 
the  opposite  judgments  which  have  been  lately  pronounced  on 
the  merits  of  Mr.  Burke's  theory  of  the  Sublime,  by  two  writers 
of  great  originality,  acuteness,  and  taste, — Mr.  Price  and  Mr. 
Knighi  The  former  of  these  gentlemen  having  done  me  the 
honour,  in  spring  1808,  to  allow  me  the  perusal  of  a  very  valu- 
able supplement  to  what  he  has  already  published  in  defence  of 
the  doctrines  of  his  late  illustrious  friend,  I  was  induced  to 
commit  to  writing  a  few  hasty  and  unconnected  notes,  on  some 
incidental  points  to  which  his  manuscript  had  attracted  my 
attention.  It  was  upon  this  occasion  that  the  leading  idea  oc- 
curred to  me  which  runs  through  the  whole  of  the  following 
Essay ;  and  which  I  had  the  boldness  to  communicate  to  Mr. 
Price,  in  the  very  crude  form  in  which  it  at  first  presented  itself. 
At  that  period,  I  had  little  or  no  intention  to  prosecute  it  any 
farther ;  but  having  afterwards  recollected  its  close  analogy  to 
a  principle  which  forms  the  basis  of  the  foregoing  speculations 
concerning  the  Beautiful,  I  resolved  to  resume  the  consideration 
of  it  more  deliberately,  as  soon  as  my  necessary  engagementa 
should  permit;  in  the  hope  that  the  two  discussions  might 
reflect  additional  lights  on  each  other.  In  this  I  flatter  myself 
that  I  have  not  been  altogether  disappointed ;  and,  accordingly, 
I  have  placed  them  together  in  arranging  the  materials  of  this 
volume,  although  without  any  direct  references  in  either  to  the 
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pamllel  tniio  of  thought  pursued  in  the  other.  Ad  attentive 
reader  mil  be  able  eaaily  to  collect  for  himself  the  general 
results  to  which  they  lead* 

The  Essay  on  the  Beautiful  has  been  lying  by  me  far  several 
years,  much  in  the  same  state  in  which  it  now  appears.  The 
greater  part  of  that  on  the  Sublime  (with  the  exception  of  a  few 
pageSj  which  I  have  copied  very  nearly  from  the  notes  trnns- 
mitted  to  Mr,  Price)  was  writteti  last  summerj  during  a  short 
residence  in  a  distant  part  of  the  countty^  where  I  had  no  op- 
portunity whatever  of  consulting  books,  I  mention  this  merely 
to  account  for  the  selection  of  my  illustrations,  many  of  which, 
I  am  sensible^  may  appear  too  hackneyed  to  be  introduced  into  a 
disquisition,  which  it  would  have  been  desirable  to  enliven  and 
adorn  by  .examples  possessing  something  more  of  the  zest  of 
novelty  and  variety.  At  first,  I  intended  to  have  corrected  this 
faulty  as  far  as  I  was  able^  in  transcribing  my  papers  for  the 
press ;  but  on  more  mature  reflectionj  it  struck  me  forcibly,  that 
the  quotations  which  had  ofiered  themselves  spontaneously  to 
my  memory,  while  engaged  in  the  consideration  of  general  prin- 
ciples, were  likely,  from  the  very  circumstance  of  tlieir  triteness 
to  possess  some  important  advantages  over  any  that  I  could 
substitute  in  their  place.  They  show,  at  least,  by  their  fami- 
liarity to  every  ear,  that  I  have  not  gone  far  out  of  my  way  in 
quest  of  in.stances  to  support  a  preconceived  hypothesis ;  and 
aflford  a  presumption,  that  the  conclusions  to  which  I  have  been 
led  arc  the  natural  result  of  impressions  and  associations  not 
confined  to  a  small  number  of  individuals.  Whether  indolence 
may  not  have  contributed  somewhat  to  fortify  me  in  these  opi- 
mouBj  it  is  now  too  late  for  me  to  consider. 


ON  THE  SUBLIME. 


CHAPTER  1. 

OF  SUBLIMITY,  IN  THE  LITERAL  SENSE  OF  THE  WORD. 

Among  the  writers  who  have  hitherto  attempted  to  ascertain 
the  nature  of  the  Sublime,  it  has  been  very  generally,  if  not 
universally,  taken  for  granted,  that  there  must  exist  some  com- 
mon quality  in  all  the  various  objects  characterized  by  this 
common  epithet  In  their  researches,  however,  concerning  the 
essential  constituent  of  Sublimity,  the  conclusions  to  which  they 
have  been  led  are  so  widely  different  from  each  other,  that  one 
would  scarcely  suppose,  on  a  superficial  view,  they  could  pos- 
sibly relate  to  the  same  class  of  phenomena;— a  circumstance 
the  more  remarkable,  that,  in  the  statement  of  these  pheno- 
mena, philosophical  critics  are,  with  a  few  trifling  exceptions^ 
unanimously  agreed. 

Mr.  Burke  seems  disposed  to  think,  that  the  essence  of  the 
Sublime  is  the  terrible^  operating  either  openly  or  more  hienily} 
Helvetius  has  adopted  the  same  general  idea,  but  has  expressed 
it  (in  my  opinion)  rather  more  precisely ;  asserting,  that  "  the 
sublime  of  imagery  always  supix)8es  an  emotion  of  terror  begun; 
and  that  it  cannot  be  produced  by  any  other  cause."*  Dr.  Blair, 


'  Id  one  passage,  he  asflorts  this  in 
very  nnqiiolified  terms : — "Terror  is,  in 
all  cases  whatsoever,  either  more  openly 
or  latently,  the  ruling  principle  of  the 
Sublime."— Part  ii.  sect  2. 

In  other  instances,  he  expresseb  him- 


self more  guardedly ;  speaking  of  Terror 
as  only  one  of  the  sources,  though  one 
of  the  chief  sources,  of  Sublimity. 

«  De  Vllomme,  de  te#  Facul(^$,  et  de 
son  Educativn. 
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with  great  diffideocej  has  liazartled  a  coujecturej  that  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  h  to  he  found  in  the  idea  of  mighty  power 
or  force;  and  Mi\  Knight  has  lately  contended  for  a  theory 
which  ascribes  the  effect  in  question  to  the  influence  of  mental 
mergy^  exciting  a  sj^npatlietic  energy  in  the  ttiind  of  the  spec- 
tator or  of  the  reader.  According  to  Lord  Karnes,  a  beautiful 
object^  jotoced  Mgh^  appearing  more  agreeable  than  fornjerly, 
produces  in  the  spectator  a  new  emotioUj  termed  the  emotimi  of 
subUmiip  ;  and  every  other  emotion  resembling  this  emotion  of 
elevation,  is  called  by  the  same  name."^  Longinus,  who  con- 
fined his  attention  to  the  Suhhme  in  writing,  contented  himself 
with  remarking  one  of  its  characteristical  effects  ;  that  it  fills 
the  reader  with  a  gloryingj  and  sense  of  inward  greatness  — 
A  remaj-k  which  has  been  sanctioned  by  the  concurrent  appro- 
bation of  all  succeeding  criticSj  however  widely  they  have  dif- 
fered in  their  conclusions  concerning  the  specific  cmise  with 
which  the  effect  is  connected 

In  consequence  of  these  attempts  to  resolve  all  the  different 
kinds  of  Sublimity  into  one  single  principlcj  a  great  deal  of 
false  refinement  has  been  dietplayed  in  bending  facts  to  precon- 
ceived systems.  The  s|>€€ulations  of  Mr.  Burke  himself  are  far 
from  being  invulnerable  in  this  point  of  view;  although  he 
may  justly  claim  the  merit  of  having  taken  a  more  comprehen- 
sive survey  of  his  snbject,  and  of  having  combined,  in  his 
induction,  a  far  more  valuable  collection  of  particular  illustm- 
tions  than  any  of  his  predecessors. 

It  appears  to  me,  that  none  of  these  theorists  have  paid  suffi- 
cient attention  to  the  word  Sublime  in  ita  literal  and  primitive 
fiense ;  or  to  the  various  natural  associations  founded  on  the 

^    ThjxB  gianerosity  h  sdd  to  be  an  objAct  of  aight :  thti«  an  &ppetit«  Jbr 

eifiMed  emotion,  fts  well  ad  gre^t  eoiir^  iriOiDg  nmuBciDQDti  h  called  a  ImtJ  Ux^t^ 

age ;  and  ih&t  ^vmntuB  of  soul  which  i«  SentimeDtfi,  and  even  oxpressioni,  &re 

Kaperior  to  miBfortuiiBa,  obtains  the  t»e-  cbAmcteri^ed  ui  the  aasaa  mmmTi  m 

culiar  umw  of  mat^iumtmkt/.    On  the  expt  uaaioct  or  aetittmerit  that  rniaua  Uie 

otljcr  hmd,  ever^f  emotion  tliai  contracta  mind  is  dcnoniiDated  ffrmi  or  elevaUd: 

(he  mind,  and  lixofh  it.  upon  things  «nd  honco  the  Subi^uoi  iji  poetry.*' — 

trivial  Of  of  no  importance,  ift  tenued  EleuitnU  of  Critkmn. 
hw^  bj  its  r$it&mblance  to  n  IMq  or  low 
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physical  and  moral  concomitants  of  great  Altitude}  It  is 
surely  a  problem  of  some  curiosity,  to  ascertain  what  led  the 
Greeks  to  employ  the  word  TVOS  in  this  metaphorical  accep- 
tation; and  what  has  determined  the  moderns  to  adopt  so 
universally  the  same  figure,  and  to  give  to  its  meaning  a  still 
greater  degree  of  latitude.  No  other  term  can  be  found  in  our 
language  which  conveys  precisely  the  same  notion ;  and  to  this 
notion  it  is  now  so  exclusively  appropriated,  that  its  literal 
import  is  seldom  thought  of.  To  use  the  word  sublimity^  in 
prose  composition,  as  synonymous  with  altitude  or  height^ 
would  be  affectation  and  pedantry. 

Among  the  critics  hitherto  mentioned,  Lord  Kames  alone 
has  observed,  that,  "  generally  speaking,  the  figurative  sense  of 
a  word  is  derived  from  its  proper  sense and  that  "  this  holds 
remarkably  with  respect  to  Sublimity."  But  of  this  observa- 
tion, so  just  and  important  in  itself,  he  has  made  little  or  no 
use  in  the  sequel ;  nor  has  he  once  touched  on  the  most  inter- 
esting and  difficult  point  in  the  problem, — the  grounds  of  that 
natural  transition  which  the  mind  is  disposed  to  make  from 
Sublimity,  literally  so  called,  to  the  numerous  metaphorical  uses 
of  the  term.  To  assert  that,  in  all  these  cases,  an  emotion 
somewhat  similar  is  experienced^  is  at  best  but  a  vague  and 
unsatisfactory  solution  of  the  difficulty. 


*  As  foT  the  etymology  of  Sublime, 
(subUmis,)  I  leave  it  willingly  to  the 
conjectures  of  lexicographers.  The 
common  one  which  we  meet  with  in  our 
Jjatin  dictionaries  (q.  tupra  limum)  is 
altogether  unworthy  of  notice. 

(I  have  allowed  the  foregoing  sen- 
tence to  remain  as  it  stood  in  the  former 
edition  of  this  work,  although  I  have 
since  been  satisfied,  by  some  obsenrations 
kindly  sent  me  by  my  very  learned,  philo- 
sophical, and  reverend  friend.  Dr.  Parr, 
that  the  opinion  which  I  have  here  pro- 
nounced with  so  much  confidence  is 
unsound.  The  mortification  1  feel  in 
making  this  acknowledgment  is  to  me 
much  more  than  compensated  by  the 


opportanity  afforded  me  of  gratifyiDg 
my  readers  with  a  short  extract  from 
his  animadversions;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  of  indulging  my  own  vanity,  by 
preserving  a  memorial  of  the  litenury 
intercourse  which  I  have  sometimes 
been  permitted  to  enjoy  with  the  most 
profound  and  accomplished  scholar  of 
his  age. — See  Appendix  annexed  to 
this  volume.) 

'  "  An  increasing  series  of  num- 
bers, prodticing  an  emotion  $imilar 
to  that  of  mounting  upward,  is  com- 
monly termed  an  ascending  teries:  a 
series  of  numbers  gradually  decreasing, 
producing  an  emotion  timilar  to  that  of 
going  doumwarde,  is  commonly  termed 
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Before  I  proceed  farther,  it  is  proper  for  me  to  obeervcj  that 
my  aim  ls  not  to  siibstitnte  a  new  theory  of  my  own,  in^tcaJ  of 
those  offered  by  my  predecreesors ;  but  only  to  account,  from 
the  general  laws  of  liutnan  thought,  for  the  vaiious  metaphori- 
cal or  tmmUive  meanings  of  the  word  Subhmity,  If  I  shall 
be  succesBful  in  this  attempt,  I  may,  perhaps,  he  able  to  throw 
some  light  on  the  circumstances,  by  which  8ucb  a  variety  of 
hypotheecB,  so  widely  different  from  each  other,  have  been  sug- 
gt*Bted  by  the  same  phencjmena.  My  own  opinion  is,  that 
there  is  a  large  mixture  of  truth  in  moat  of  these  theories ;  but 
that  all  of  them  have  taken  then'  rise  from  partial  viewg  of  the 
subject,  or  ratber  from  a  mistaken  \iew  of  the  nature  of  the 
problem  to  be  resolved. 

In  reflecting  on  the  circumstances  by  wliich  Sublimity  in  its 
primitive  mum  is  specifically  thstinguii^hed,  the  first  thing  that 
strikes  us  is,  that  it  carries  the  thoughts  in  a  direction  oppoaifcu 
to  that  in  which  the  gi*eat  and  universal  La  w  of  terrestrial 
Gravitation  operates*  Hence  it  is,  that  while  motion  dotm- 
wards  conveys  the  idea  only  of  a  passive  obedience  to  the  lawa 
of  nature,  motion  upwards  always  produces,  more  or  less,  a 
feeling  of  pleasing  surprisej  from  the  comparative  rarity  of  the 
phenomenon.  In  the  ascent  of  flame ;  of  sparks  of  fire ;  of 
rockets ;  oay,  even  of  a  column  of  smoke,  there  is  something 
amusing  and  fascinating  to  the  eye  ; — trifling^  however,  in  the 
effect  produced  on  the  imagination,  when  compared  with  the 
flight  of  an  eagle  soaring  towards  the  sun.  The  fact  isj  that 
the  ascent  of  an  animated  beiog  into  the  upper  regions,  while 
it  attraets  the  attention,  in  common  with  the  a^scent  of  smoke 


n  descending  *er£e«.  .  ,  *  The  venera- 
iioa  we  have  for  our  flnccstora,  trnd  for 
the  anrients  in  geneml,  beijiff  similar  to 
the  emdmi  produced  by  un  eJevtiieJ 
object  of  si{fhi,  juntifies  the  figumtive 
cxpresaiou  of  iho  ancienla  hemg  rmsed 
Jibove  ua,  or  jM>aHe«aiiig"  a  miperior  pLjce. 
.  ,  ,  ,  The  iifit«B  of  lUc  gftjnatf  pro- 
eefldbg  regularly  fmui  tlie  bUiiiter  or 
groa^r  ssoimde,  to  tlic  morii  aquto 


piercijigj  pfOilu^  in  tJte  hm^tr  a  fieHng 
lottmchtd  similar  to  what  is  prmiutal 
htf  mounting  uptDard;  nw}  tUia  givoB 
oocasioji  to  the  SgiiratiTe  cxprcsaions  n 
hifih  Ttol<*^  and  u  hxi^  Twte,** — Ekfmnds 
of  €-titieS^m. 

iflstaucoii,  this  renl  difHculty,  »d  fur  from 
being  expljiinttl,  ts  nni  ovon  pointt?d  tmt 
as  RTi  object  of  tiiriasUj, 
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or  of  flame,  exhibits  active  powers  which  are  completely  denied 
to  ourselves,  not  only  in  degree,  but  in  kind ;  and,  accordingly, 
when  we  wish  to  convey  the  idea  of  a  supernatural  agent,  the 
most  obvious  image  which  presents  itself,  is  that  of  the  human 
form  invested  with  wings;  pennts  non  homini  daJtis.  The 
same  image  has  been  employed  for  this  purpose  in  all  ages  and 
in  all  countries ;  and  must,  therefore,  have  been  suggested  by 
the  common  nature  and  common  circumstances  of  the  human 
race.^ 

An  image  {)erfectly  analogous  to  this  has  universally  occurred 
as  an  expressive  tj'pe  of  those  mental  endowments  which  are 
confined  to  a  few  favoured  individuala  It  is  thus  we  speak  of 
tlie  flights  of  imagination  and  of  fancy ;  both  of  which  lowers 
are  commonly  supposed  to  be  the  immediate  gift  of  heaven ; 
and  not  like  our  scientific  habits  and  acquirements,  the  result 
of  education  or  of  study. 

Among  the  sciences.  Astronomy  is  that  to  which  the  epithet 
Sublime  is  applied  with  the  most  appropriate  precision ;  and 
this  evidently  from  the  Elevation  of  the  objects  with  which  it 
is  conversant:  Aerias  tentasse  donios^  animoqtie  rotundum 
percurrisse  polum,"^ — We  do  not,  however,  speak  of  the  flights 
of  the  astronomer,  as  we  do  of  those  of  the  poet ;  because  the 
proceedings  of  experience  and  of  reason  are  slow  in  comparison 
of  those  of  imagination.  Ovid  has  happily  marked  this  cir- 
cumstance by  the  word  scanderCy  in  the  following  verses,  which 
I  quote  chiefly  on  account  of  the  additional  proof  they  aflbrd  of 
the  intimate  association  between  the  conception  of  mere  height 
or  superiority^  and  of  that  metaphorical  Sfiiblimity  which  falls 
under  the  cognizance  of  critical  and  of  ethical  inquirers : — 

"  Felices  animos,  quibus  Iiaec  cognosccrc  priraiH 

Inqiie  domos  Buperns  scandere  cara  fuit ! 
Credibilo  est  illos  pariter  vitiisqiic  lucisqno 

Altius  liiimaiiis  exscniisso  caput. 
Non  Vemis  et  Viiium  subuuia  pectora  fregit, 

Officiumvo  fori,  luilitiicve  labor, 
Noc  levis  ambitio,  pcrfiisaqiie  gloria  fuco, 

Magnanirovc  fames  sollicitavit  opuin. 


'  See  Note  A  A. 


*  [Horace,  (hrm.  I.  xxviii.  5.] 
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Admovere  oculis  distantia  sidera  nostris, 

iEtheraque  ingenio  supposuere  sno. 
Sic  petitiir  coehim."* 

Eminent  moral  qualities,  too,  particularly  those  of  the  more 
rare  and  heroical  kind,  are  frequently  characterized  by  the 
same  language, — 

"  Pauci  quos  aeqiius  amavit 

Jupiter,  aut  ardens  eyexit  ad  sethera  virtus, 
Die  geniti,  potuerc."t 

"  Virtue,  recludens  immoritis  mori 
Coelam,  negata  tentat  iter  yia : 
Coetusque  vulgares  et  udam 
Spemit  bumum  fugiente  penna."| 

The  more  sober  imagination  of  philosophical  moralists  has, 
in  general,  disposed  them  to  content  themselves  with  likening 
the  discipline  of  a  virtuous  life  to  a  toilsome  ascent  up  a 
rugged  steep,  growing  less  and  less  difficult  at  every  step  that 
we  gain.  In  this,  as  in  the  allusions  just  quoted  from  the 
poets,  the  radical  idea  is,  a  continued  course  of  active  exer- 
tion, in  opposition  to  the  downward  tendency  of  terrestrial 
gravitation.! 

To  the  more  eminent  and  distinguishing  attainments,  accord- 
ingly, of  the  virtuous  man,  some  modern  writers  have  given 
the  title  of  the  moral  sublime  ;  a  metaphorical  phrase,  to  which 
another  natural  association,  afterwards  to  be  mentioned,  lends 
much  additional  propriety  and  force. 

Three  other  very  conspicuous  peculiarities  distinguish  Sub- 
limity from  Depth,  and  also  from  horizontal  Distance. — 
1.  The  vertical  line  in  which  Vegetables  shoot  2.  The  erect 
form  of  Man,  surmounted  with  the  seat  of  intelligence,  and 
with  the  elevated  aspect  of  the  human  face  divine,  3.  The 
upward  growth  of  the  Human  Body,  during  that  period  when 
the  intellectual  and  moral  progress  of  the  mind  is  advancing 
with  the  greatest  rapidity :  All  of  them  presenting  the  most 
impressive  images  of  an  aspiring  ambition,  or  of  a  tendency  to 

*  [Fasti,  I.  297,  et  aeq.]  t  [Horace,  Carm.  III.  ii.  21.] 

t  [Virgil,  ^neid,  vi.  129.]  »  See  Note  B  B. 
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rise  higher  ;  in  opposition  to  that  law  of  gravity  which,  of  all 
physical  facts,  is  tiie  most  familiar  to  our  senses.^ 

With  these  three  circumstances,  there  is  a  fourth  which  con- 
spires, in  no  inconsiderable  degree,  in  imparting  an  allegorical 
or  typical  character  to  literal  sublimity.  I  allude  to  the 
Rising,  Culminating,  and  Setting  of  the  heavenly  bodies; — 
more  particularly  to  the  Rising,  Culminating,  and  Setting  of 
the  Sun;  accompanied  with  a  corresponding  increase  and 
decrease  in  the  heat  and  splendour  of  his  rays.  It  is  im- 
possible to  enumerate  all  the  various  analogies  which  these 
familiar  api)earances  suggest  to  the  fancy.  I  shall  only  men- 
tion their  obvious  analogy  to  the  Morning,  Noon,  and  Evening 
of  life ;  and  to  the  short  interval  of  Meridian  Glory,  which, 
after  a  gradual  advance  to  the  summit,  has  so  often  presaged 
the  approaching  decline  of  human  greatness. 

It  is  not,  however,  to  be  imagined,  because  Height  is  a  source 
of  Sublime  emotion,  that  Depth  must  necessarily  affect  the 
mind  with  feelings  of  an  opposite  description.  Abstracting 
altogether  from  the  state  of  the  fact,  which  is  decisive  against 
such  a  supposition,  we  should  not  be  entitled  to  draw  this  con- 
clusion from  any  of  the  theoretical  considerations  hitherto 
stated.  For  although,  in  most  cases,  motion  downwards  con- 
veys the  idea  of  a  passive  obedience  to  physical  laws,  it 
frequently  implies  active  powers  exactly  the  same  with  those 


*  The  foregoing  considerations  (to 
which  many  others  of  a  simihir  t«D- 
dencj  will  be  added  in  the  sequel)  suf- 
ficiently account  for  tlie  frequent  recur- 
rence of  the  idea  of  Power  or  Force 
among  the  elements  of  the  SubUms. 
According  to  a  tlieory  already  men- 
tioned, this  idea  is  the  radical  or  essen- 
tial element  of  Suhlimtty;  but  granting, 
for  a  moment,  this  to  be  the  case,  the 
question  still  recurs,  whence  the  con- 
nexion (so  remarkably  exemplified  in  the 
phraseology  both  of  ancient  and  of  mo- 
dem languages)  between  this  moral 
emotion,  and  the  physical  idea  of  height 
or  elevation  ?    Is  not  this  the  obvious, 


though  overlooked  consequence,  of  the 
universality  of  the  law  of  gravitation ; 
and  of  the  vertical  direction  in  which 
that  power  operates  all  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth  ? 

The  theory,  however,  which  would 
resolve  into  the  idea  of  Power  all  the 
impressions  to  which  the  epithet  Su- 
blime is  applicable,  will  be  found,  on 
examination,  much  too  narrow  for  such 
a  superstructure ;  while  the  Associations 
illustrated  in  the  text  afford  at  once  an 
explanation  of  all  the  facts  on  which 
this  theory  rests,  and  of  many  others 
to  which  it  cannot  be  extended  without 
much  straining  and  over-refinement. 
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which  are  di8{>layed  in  the  ascent  of  animated  beings.  Instancefi 
of  this  occur  in  the  equable  and  regnlated  decent  of  a  bird^ 
when  about  to  alight  on  the  ground ;  and  (what  is  still  more 
to  our  purpose)  in  the  stoopiug  flight  of  a  hawk  or  of  an  eagle, 
darting  upon  its  quarry  ; — a  motion  which  is  sometimes  sud- 
denly arrested  m  its  accelerating  career,  and  luiatantly  succeeded 
by  a  retreat  into  the  clouda 

It  is  to  be  rememberedj  besides,  that,  in  the  descent  of  bodies 
from  a  great  height,  their  previous  ascent  is  implied;  and, 
accordingly,  the  active  power  iiy  which  their  elevation  wm 
effected,  is  necessiirily  recalled  to  the  imagination,  by  the 
momentum  acquired  during  the  period  of  their  fall.^ 

[Another  illustration  of  the  same  remark  is  furnished  by  the 
following  passage  of  Virgil ;  — 

*'  Ac  veliit  atmijfio  vdidjim  quvim  robor©  quercwm 
Alplni  Boreas  umc  him  uitnc  flutibus  illiuc 
Eruoro  inter  bc^  cortnnt :  it  fitridoT  \  et  ftlte 
Coiisteniunt  terram  couciisgo  fltipite  fronden : 
ipsii  hmfvt  scEtpiiIiB  :  ct  qimntatn  vcrtice  ad  nurfta 
^rberiaa,  taiitum  radice  in  Tarturii  tciidit."  ■ — 

^neid,  iv,  44L 

Whether  the  notion  of  Height,  or  that  of  Depth,  contributes 
most  to  the  indisputable  sublimity  of  the  last  two  lines,  may,  I 
apprehend,  be  roasouably  questioned,] 

The  feelings  prodneed  by  looking  downwards  from  the 
battlement  of  a  high  tower^  or  from  the  edge  of  a  precipitous 
rock,  have  also  had  a  frequent  j^lace  in  snblinje  descriptionB ; 
anfl  Sir.  Burke  seems  to  have  thought  that  they  are  still  more 
powerful  in  their  effect  than  those  excited  by  the  idea  of  great 
aUUudtL  In  tliia  opinion  I  cannot  agi'ce  with  him^  if  it  be 
understood  to  imply  anything  more  than  that  a  parHcular 
eminence  may  appear  contemptible  when  viewed  from  below, 
while  it  produces  an  emotion  allied  to  the  sublime^  on  a  spec- 


'  'Jlie  flame  idea  (as  will  aRerwards 
apppftr  more  ftilly)  h  fis&ociated  with 
tlie  iiKilaplioricid  use  t4'  the  ttaraw  \tm- 


Tbikt  bQ^tli  tbd  vouds  Lii  awful  M>iremig,tit^, 
Il«!<rtuif    &  dejiitli  of  linl^iiig  la  the  gniund  i 
nigh  Ml  hb>  tm^mmt  boujjtui  tri  hcnT^n  n.-*ocQd, 
^  low  Mi  Tmt&  to  bcU  fl  dmnlnltm  txatiy-- 
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tator  who  looks  down  from  its  summit^  Of  the  possihility  of 
this  every  person  must  be  satisfied  from  his  own  experience ; 
but  it  is  altogether  foreign  to  the  question,  whether  Height  or 
Depth  in  general  is  capable  of  producing  the  strongest  im- 
pression of  Sublimity ;  a  question,  the  decision  of  which  appears 
to  me  to  be  not  more  difficult  or  dubious  than  that  of  the 
former;  and  which  I  shall  endeavour  afterwards  to  place 
beyond  the  reach  of  controversy,  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this 
Essay. 

The  feelings,  at  the  same  time,  of  which  we  are  con- 
scious in  looking  down  from  an  eminence,  are  extremely 
curious;  and  are,  in  some  cases,  modified  by  certain  intel- 
lectual processes,  wliich  it  is  necessary  to  attend  to,  in  order 
to  understand  completely  the  principles  upon  which  Depth 
has  occasionally  such  a  share  in  adding  to  the  power  of  sublime 
emotions. 

The  first  and  the  most  important  of  these  processes  is,  the 
strong  tendency  of  the  imagination  to  represent  to  us,  by  an 
ideal  change  of  place,  the  feelings  of  those  who  are  bdow  ;  or 
to  recall  to  us  our  own  feelings,  previous  to  our  ascent.  This 
tendency  of  the  imagination  we  are  the  more  disposed  to  in- 
dulge, as  it  is  from  helow  that  altitudes  are  most  frequently 
viewed  ;  and  as  we  are  conscious,  when  we  look  downwards,  of 
the  unusual  circumstances  in  which  we  arc  placed.  We  com- 
pare the  ai)parent  Depth  with  the  apparent  Height,  and  are 
astonished  to  find  how  much  we  had  underrated  the  latter.  It 
is  owing  to  this  that  mountains,  when  seen  from  the  contiguous 
plain,  produce  their  sublimest  effect  on  persons  accustomed  to 
visit  their  summits ;  and  that  a  lofty  building,  like  the  dome 
of  St.  Paul's,  acquires  ever  after  tenfold  grandeur  in  our  esti- 

^  [The  difficult  and  giddy  pass,  which  per  qninquo  millia,  qua  cxigaum  ju- 

produces  so  strong  an  effect  in  the  fol-  mento  onusto  iter  est,  nipcs  utrimque 

lowing  description  of  Livy,  would  ccr-  ita  ab^cisss  sunt,  ut  dcspici  vix  sine 

tainly  lose  the  greater  part  of  its  sub-  vcrtigine  quadam  simul  oculorum  ani* 

limity,  if  the  traveller  wore  supposed  to  mique  possit ;  terrct  ct  sonitus  et  alti- 

look  up  to  it  from  the  valley.    "  Tempo  tudo  per  mediam  vallem  flucntis  Penei 

saltus  etiamsi  non  bello  fiat  infestus,  amnis." — Hist.,  lib.  xliv.  cap.  vi.] 
transitu  difficilis,  nam  prster  angustias 
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nmtioo,  when  we  have  once  measured  it^  height^  step  by  step, 
and  have  looked  down  from  it  upon  the  humble  aliodes  of  it« 
ordinary  spectators. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  looMng  upwards  to  a  precipice^  if  one 
of  our  fellow-creatureBj  or  even  one  of  the  lower  animals,  should 
he  placed  on  the  brinkj  the  principle  of  sympathy  tmnsiTOrt?!  ub 
instantlyj  in  imagination  to  the  critical  spot;  exciting  in  us 
some  degree  of  the  same  feelings,  which  we  shoiUd  there  have 
experienced,  On  the  cliffs  ahove/'  says  Gray,  in  the  journal 
of  one  of  his  tours,  "  hung  a  few  goata ;  one  of  them  danced 
and  scratched  an  ear  witli  its  hind  foot,  in  a  place  where  I 
would  not  have  stood  stock-still  for  all  beneath  the  moon.**  It 
is  by  such  unexpa'ted  incidents  as  this,  that  the  attention  m 
forcibly  roused  to  the  secret  workings  of  thought ;  but  some- 
tliing  of  the  same  kind  takes  place  on  almost  every  wcasion, 
when  Altitude  produces  the  emotion  of  Sublimity*  In  general^ 
whoever  examines  the  play  of  his  imagination,  while  his  eye  is 
employed  either  in  looking  up  to  a  lofty  eminencej  or  in  looking 
down  from  it,  will  find  it  continually  shifting  the  direction  of 
its  movements  glancing  "  m  the  poet  expresses  it,  "  from 
heaven  to  earth,  fi*om  earth  to  heaven/' 

Of  this  mental  process  we  are  more  peculiarly  conscious  in 
reading  the  descriptions  of  poetry : — 

**  Oil  a  rock,  whoew  haitqht^  bntw 

JWMffM  o'er  old  Conxvftv*^  fofiming  flood, 
Robed  in  tbo  aable  garb  of  woe, 

With  hnggard  e.ye  tbe  poet  fltorxl. 
Loose  }ns  beard  Mid  l^oarv  hair 
StreAtned  like  a  metoor  to  tho  troubled  air."— [G  raj  J 

Of  these  lineSj  tlie  two  first  present  a  picture  which  the 
imagination  naturally  views  from  below :  the  rest  transport 
us  to  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  bardj  by  the  minute- 
ness of  the  delineation. 

As  an  ob\ious  consequence  of  this  rapidity  of  thought,  it 
may  be  worth  while  here  to  remark,  that  the  conceptions  of  the 
Painter,  which  are  necessarily  limited,  not  only  to  one  momen- 
ttiry  glimpse  of  a  passing  object,  but  to  one  precise  and  iin- 
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changeable  point  of  sight,  cannot  possibly  give  expression  to 
those  ideal  creations,  the  charm  of  which  depends,  in  a  great 
degree,  on  their  quick  and  varied  succession;  and  on  the 
ubiquity  (if  I  may  be  allowed  the  phrase)  of  the  Poet's  eye. 
No  better  illustration  of  this  can  be  produced  than  the  verses 
just  quoted,  compared  with  the  repeated  attempts  which  have 
been  made  to  represent  their  subject  on  canvass.  Of  the 
vanity  of  these  attempts  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  while 
the  painter  has  but  one  point  of  sight,  the  poet,  from  the 
nature  of  his  art,  has  been  enabled,  in  this  instance,  to  avail 
himself  of  two,  without  impairing,  in  the  least,  the  eflfect  of 
his  description,  by  this  sudden  and  unobserved  shifting  of  the 
scenery.^ 

In  consequence  of  the  play  of  imagination  now  described, 
added  to  the  influence  of  associations  formerly  remarke<l,  it  is 
easily  conceivable  in  what  manner  Height  and  Depth,  though 
precisely  opposite  to  each  other  in  their  physical  properties, 
should  so  easily  accord  together  in  the  pictures  which  imagina- 
tion forms ;  and  should  even,  in  many  cases,  be  almost  identified 
in  the  emotions  which  they  produce. 

Nor  will  there  appear  anjrthing  in  this  doctrine  savouring  of 
paradox,  or  of  an  undue  spirit  of  theory,  in  the  judgment  of 
those  who  recollect,  that,  although  the  humour  of  Swift  and 
of  Arbuthnot  has  accustomed  us  to  state  the  TWO'S  and  the 
BAQOS  as  standing  in  direct  opposition  to  each  other,  yet, 
according  to  the  phraseology  of  Longinus,  the  oldest  writer  on 
the  subject  now  extant,  the  opposite  to  the  mbh'me  is  not  the 

'  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  Gray,  in  which  the  prerogatiTcs  of  poetr)'  are 
while  ho  professes  to  convey  a  different  the  most  incontcHtable. 
sentiment,  has  betrayed  a  secret  con- 
sciousness of  the   unrivalled   powers  In  ril«.t  gnte  the  tuneful  c^^^^^ 

...        ^      ,.       .        1.  Ilalf-pleaMd,  half  bluablnfc.  lot  tho  niuM 

which  poetry  derives  from  this  latitude  admire 

in  the  management  of  her  machinery,  while  Bentlejr  leadi  her  sifter  art  alonjj. 

in  his  splendid  but  exaggerated  pane-  And  bids  the  pencil  an»wer  to  the  lyre, 
gyric  on  the  designs  with  which  Mr. 

Bentley  decorated  one  of  the  editions  " 

,    ,  Fixed  h^histowh,  a  liutttige$tence  take,' 

of  his  book.   The  circumstances  he  has  <^  eolouHng 

pitched  on  as  characteristical  of  the  wrought, 
genius  of  that  artist,  are  certainly  those  To  local  $ynmttrjf  and  life  awake.' 
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pro/imMl^  but  th^  humble^  the  or  t\m  puerile}  In  om 
very  vemarkabk*  passitgc,  wliich  lias  puzzled  several  of  his  corh 
mentators  not  a  litllcj  v\[ro^  and  fidBo^^  instead  of  being  Btaied 
in  contrast  with  each  other^  seeru  to  be  particnkrized  as  two 
tilings  comprehended  under  some  one  common  gmus^  corre- 
epoiuliug  to  that  expressed  by  the  word  aUitudo  in  Latio. 

rex^r}* — [Sect,  ii*]  Sraithj  in  his  English  version^  omits  the 
aecond  of  these  words  entirely ;  acknowledging  that  he  could 
not  make  sense  of  the  pnssage  as  it  now  standsj  and  intimating 
Ilia  own  approbation  of  a  conjectural  emendation  of  Dr. 
Tonstal't*,  who  proposed  (verj*  absurdlyj  in  my  opinion)  to 
substitute  Tra^o?  for  ^d0o^,  Pearce,  on  the  other  hand,  trans- 
lates in(ro9  ^  ^a0o<^  sublimitas  sive  alf  iiudo  ;  plainly  consider- 
ing the  word  ^<i^o?  as  intendetl  by  the  author  in  conjunction 
with  vy^o^,  to  complete  that  idt^  which  the  Greek  language 
did  not  enable  him  to  convey  more  concisely.  As  Pearce's 
translation  is^  in  tliia  instance^  adopted  mthout  the  filightt^st 
discussion  or  explanationj  by  the  very  acute  and  learned  Toup, 
in  Ids  edition  of  Longinus,  it  may  be  considered  as  also  sanc- 
tioned by  the  lugh  authority  of  his  name.^ 


T§Tf  fAiythft^  &c.  See.    Suet.  lii. 

VfiicQ.  Vopa  attempttMl  to  introduce 
the  ixaog?  of  the  profound  into  poetry, 
lie  Telt  Mmself  reduced  to  the  DeceHaitjr, 
instead  of  rcpr&acnling  hh  duiic<7H  oh 
<^iOrting  t!iem!3che»  lo  diFc  to  the 
bottom  of  the  uceatip  lo  plunge  ihem^ 
one  after  another,  into  the  dirt  of  FI<^et- 
ditch:— 

"  Tlw  ktng  of  mkm  t  than  whim,  do  iltUoe  of 
mud 

Wtlh  deqMKT  siU«  blolt  the  tflrei-  flood.'" 

»  4  *  « 

**  H#i£tain45dl#3rdiV4 :  tlowdrolra  (Broplijcl  o'er 
The  {|tiji:kkig  mud,  xhAl  dM'd  aad  op'd  no 

*        *        »  * 

"  Then  Hill  oaniy'd'  aciwco  vMibh'd  oni  of 

Ub  buoyi  up  insUdt,  imd  rcturiift  tn  lE^ht ; 


He  be&rt  no  tokvn  nf  the  mbio  ttnAmt, 
And  TDi«fii}t«  aloft  mniiiai^  Uve  Mumm  of 
Thftinn." — 

iDHmdad,  il  f74.  2&3*  tST,  m  } 
»  Sec  Note  Ca 

Tho  ecDiure  which  I  hiive  liere 
haxnirdijd  oq  Ton&tar«  onjendaiion  liaa 
Wti  HO  docidedlj  diBapproved  of  by  my 
fricnil  Drt  Ptttr,  that  I  abouM  have  been 
tctiiptGd  to  cancel  tho  whole  parngmph, 
had  I  not  hecn  indobtod  to  H  for  a  long 
and  very  valuable  communication  with 
which  that  eminent  sdtokr  homiYirtnl 
me  after  reading  Ibis  Essay,  In  the 
Appendix  before  roferred  to,  my  readers 
find  varions  quotations  from  thu«© 
parts  nf  hi«  nninuscnpt  wliiclj  bear  more 
immediately  on  the  present  topic  ;  and 
will  join  with  me  in  reirretting,  tliat  the 
si?*  of  my  voJunie  preventJ!  me  fTom  re- 
quealtng  hh  pormiaaion  lo  adorn  my 
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The  stress  which  the  authors  of  Martinm  Scrihlerus  have 
laid  upon  Suhlimity,  in  the  Hteral  sense  of  the  word,  together 
with  the  ludicrous  parallel  wliich  they  have  so  happily  kept  up 
between  the  art  of  rising  and  the  art  of  siiikingy  has  probably 
had  no  inconsiderable  eflfect  in  diverting  the  graver  critics  who 
have  since  appeared,  from  an  accurate  examination  of  those 
obvious  analogies  and  natural  associations,  which  can  alone  ex- 
plain some  of  the  most  perplexing  difficulties  connected  with 
the  object  of  our  present  inquiry.^ 


work  with  still  more  ample  extracts 
from  his  refined  and  original  specula- 
tions on  the  theory  of  metaphorical  lan- 
guage. 

*  "  The  Sublime  of  nature  is  the  sky, 
the  sun,  moon,  stars,  &c.  The  Pro- 
found of  nature  is  gold,  pearls,  precious 


stones,  and  the  treasures  of  the  deep, 
which  are  inestimable  as  unknown. 
But  all  that  lies  between  those,  as  corn, 
fluwers,  fruits,  animals,  and  things  for 
the  mere  use  of  man,  are  of  mean  price, 
and  so  common  as  not  to  be  greatly 
esteemed  by  the  curious." — Art  of  Sink- 
ing in  Poetry^  chap.  vi. 


VOL.  v. 


T 


CHAPTER  11. 


GENERALIZATIONS  OF  THE  WORD  SUBLIMITY,  IN  CONSEQUENCE  OF 
THE  INFLUENCE  OF  RELIGIOUS  ASSOCIATIONS. 

Beside  the  circumstances  already  mentioned,  a  variety  of 
others  conspire  to  distinguish  Sublimity  or  Altitude  from  all 
the  other  directions  in  which  space  is  extended ;  and  which,  of 
consequence,  conspire  to  invite  the  imagination,  on  a  corre- 
spondent variety  of  occasions,  into  one  common  track.  The 
idea  of  Sublimity  which  is,  in  itself,  so  grateful  and  so  flatter- 
ing to  the  mind,  becomes  thus  a  common  basis  of  a  great 
multitude  of  collateral  associations;  establishing  universally 
wherever  men  are  to  be  found,  an  aflSnity  or  harmony  among 
the  different  things  presented  simultaneously  to  the  thoughts ; 
an  affinity,  which  a  man  of  good  taste  never  fails  to  recognise, 
although  he  may  labour  in  vain  to  trace  any  metaphysical 
principle  of  connexion.  It  is  in  this  way  I  would  account  for 
the  application  of  the  word  Sublimity  to  most,  if  not  to  all  the 
different  qualities  enumerated  by  Mr.  Burke,  as  its  constituent 
elements;  instead  of  attempting  to  detect  in  these  qualities 
some  common  circumstance,  or  circumstances,  enabling  them 
to  produce  similar  effects.  In  confirmation  of  this  remark,  I 
shall  point  out,  very  briefly,  a  few  of  the  natural  associations 
attached  to  the  idea  of  what  is  physically  or  literally  Sublime, 
without  paying  much  attention  to  the  order  in  which  I  am  to 
arrange  them. 

It  will  contribute  greatly  to  assist  my  readers  in  following 
this  argument,  always  to  bear  in  mind,  that  the  observations 
which  I  am  to  offer  neither  imply  any  dissent,  on  my  part, 
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from  the  critical  decisions  of  former  writers,  nor  tend  to 
weaken,  in  the  smallest  degree,  the  authority  of  their  precepts, 
so  far  as  they  are  founded  on  a  just  induction  of  particulars. 
A  universal  association  furnishes  a  basis  of  practice,  as  solid 
and  as  independent  of  the  caprice  of  fashion  as  a  metaphysical 
affinity  or  relation ;  and  the  investigation  of  the  former  is  a 
legitimate  object  of  philosophical  curiosity  no  less  than  the 
latter.  In  the  present  instance,  I  am  disposed  to  assent  to 
most  of  the  critical  conclusions  adopted  both  by  Mr.  Burke  and 
by  Mr.  Price ;  and  were  the  case  otherwise,  I  should  be  cau- 
tious in  opposing  my  own  judgment  to  theirs,  on  questions  so 
foreign  to  my  ordinary  pursuits,  how  freely  soever  I  may  have 
presumed  to  canvass  the  opinions  which  they  have  proposeil  on 
some  other  points  of  a  more  speculative  and  abstract  nature. 

Of  all  the  associations  attached  to  the  idea  of  Sublimity,  the 
most  impressive  are  those  arising  from  the  tendency  which  the 
religious  sentiments  of  men,  in  every  age  and  country,  have 
had  to  carry  their  thoughts  upioards,  towards  the  objects  of 
their  worship.  To  what  this  tendency  is  owing,  I  must  not  at 
present  stop  to  inquire.  It  is  sufficient  for  my  purpose,  if  it 
be  granted,  (and  this  is  a  fact  about  which  there  cannot  well  be 
any  dispute,)  tliat  it  is  the  result  of  circumstances  common  to 
all  the  various  conditions  of  mankind.  In  some  cases,  the 
Heavens  have  been  conceived  to  be  the  dwelling-place  of  the 
Gods ;  in  others,  the  sun,  moon,  and  other  heavenly  bodies, 
have  themselves  been  deified  ;  but,  in  all  cases,  without  excej)- 
tion,  men  have  conceived  their  fortunes  to  depend  on  causes 
operating  from  above.  Hence  those  apprehensions  which,  in 
all  ages,  they  have  been  so  apt  to  entertain,  of  the  influence  of 
tlie  Stars  on  human  aflfairs.  Hence,  too,  the  astrological  mean- 
ing of  the  word  ascendant^  together  with  its  metaphorical 
application  to  denote  the  moral  influence  which  one  Mind  mny 
acquire  over  another.^    The  language  of  Scripture  is  exactly 

'  In  the  following  line  of  Eunius,  It  is  observed  by  Sir  William  Jonc^, 

Jupiter  and  the  sS  arry  Sublime  arc  tliat  "  the  JuriTER  or  DiMPiTKn,  hero 

used  as  synonymous  expressions :  mentioned  by  Ennius,  is  the  Inilian  Go<i 

"  A.plce  hoc  iublimf  i-m^dens,  quern  Invocant  the  visible  heavens,  called  Imdra,  or 

omnea  Jowm."  the  King^  and  Divkspiter,  or  Lord  of 
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consonant  to  these  natural  associations.  "  If  I  beheld  the  Sun 
when  it  shined,  or  the  Moon  walking  in  brightness,  and  my 
heart  hath  been  secretly  enticed,  or  my  mouth  hath  kissed  my 
hand,  this  also  were  an  iniquity  to  be  punished  by  the  Judge, 
for  I  should  have  denied  the  God  that  is  above." — "  I  am  the 

HIGH  AND  the  LOFTY   OnE,   WHO  INHABITETH  ETERNITY."  

"  As  THE  HEAVENS  ARE  HIGH  ABOVE  THE  EARTH,  SO  ARB  MY 
THOUGHTS  ABOVE  YOUR  THOUGHTS,  AND  MY  WAYS  ABOVE  YOUB 
WAYa" 

How  closely  the  literal  and  the  religious  Sublime  were  asso- 
ciated together  in  the  mind  of  Milton,  (whose  taste  seems  to 
have  been  formed  chiefly  on  the  study  of  the  poetical  parts  of 
the  sacred  writings,)  appears  from  numberless  passages  in  the 
Paradise  Lost 

"  Now  had  th*  Almighty  Father  from  above, 
From  the  pure  empyrean  where  he  sits, 
High  thromd  above  oR  Iteight^  bent  down  his  eye." 

In  some  cases,  it  may  perhaps  be  doubted  whether  Milton 
has  not  forced  on  the  mind  the  image  of  literal  height,  some- 
what more  strongly  than  accords  perfectly  with  the  overwhelm- 
ing sublimity  which  his  subject  derives  from  so  many  other 
sources.  At  the  same  time,  who  would  venture  to  touch,  with 
a  profane  hand,  the  following  verses  ? 

"  So  even  and  morn  accomplish'd  the  sixth  day. 
Yet  not  till  the  Creator  from  his  work 
Desisting,  though  unwearied,  up  returned, 
Up  to  the  heaven  of  heavens,  his  high  abode, 
Thence  to  behold  thifl  new  created  world." 


the  Sky;  and  that  most  of  his  epithets 
in  Sanscrit  are  the  same  with  those  of 

the  Ennian  Jove  His  weapon 

is  the  thunderbolt ;  he  is  the  regent  of 
winds  and  showers;  and  though  the 
East  is  peculiarly  under  his  care,  yet 
his  Olympus  is  Meru,  or  the  North  pole, 
allegorically  represented  as  a  mountain 
of  gold  and  gems." — DUserta'.ion  on 
the  Gods  of  Greece,  Italy,  and  India. 
The  same  natural  association  has 


evidently  suggested  the  towering  forms 
so  common  in  edifices  consecrated  to 
the  memory  of  the  dead,  or  to  the  cere- 
monies of  religious  worship ; — the  forms, 
for  example,  of  the  pyramid ;  of  the  obe- 
lisk ;  of  the  column ;  and  of  the  spires 
appropriated  to  our  churches  in  this 
part  of  the  world. 

"  The  vlUfige  church,  among  the  trees. 
Shall  point,  with  taper  «pire,  to  Hearen." — 
Rogers. 
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.  .  .  .  "      he  ro<lo 
Followed  with  acclamation,  and  the  sound 
Sjmphonious  of  ten  thousand  harps,  that  tuned 
Angelic  harmony ;  the  earth,  the  air. 
Resounding,  (thoti  remcmherest,  for  thou  heardst,) 
The  heavens  and  all  the  constellations  rung, 
The  planets  in  their  stations  listening  stood. 
While  the  bright  pomp  ascended  jxihUnut.'^ 

Is  it  not  probable  that  the  impression  produced  by  this  asso- 
ciation, strong  as  it  still  is,  was  yet  stronger  in  ancient  times  ? 
The  discovery  of  the  earth  s  sphericity,  and  of  the  general  theory 
of  gravitation,  has  taught  us  that  the  words  above  and  helow 
have  only  a  relative  import.  The  natural  association  cannot 
fail  to  be  more  or  less  counteracted  in  every  understanding  to 
which  this  doctrine  is  familiarized ;  and  although  it  may  not  be 
80  far  weakened  as  to  destroy  altogether  the  effect  of  poetical 
descriptions  proceeding  on  popular  phraseology,  the  effect  must 
necessarily  be  very  inferior  to  what  it  was  in  ages  when  the 
notions  of  the  wise  concerning  the  local  residence  of  the  Gods 
were  precisely  the  same  with  those  of  the  vulgar.  We  may 
trace  their  powerful  influence  on  the  philosophy  of  Plato,  in 
some  of  his  Dialogues ;  and  he  is  deeply  indebted  to  them  for 
that  strain  of  sublimity  which  characterizes  those  parts  of  his 
writings  which  have  more  peculiarly  excited  the  enthusiasm  of 
his  followers. 

The  conclusions  of  modern  science  leave  the  imagination  at 
equal  liberty  to  shoot  in  all  directions  through  the  immensity  of 
sjyace;  suggesting,  undoubtedly,  to  a  philosophical  mind,  the 
most  grand  and  magnificeufeo£  all  conceptions;  but  a  concep- 
tion not  nearly  so  well  adajited  to  the  pictures  of  poetry,  as  the 
popular  illusion  which  places  heaven  exactly  over  o\v£  heads. 
Of  the  truth  of  this  last  remark  no  other  proof  is  necessary  than 
the  doctrine  of  the  Antipodes^  which,  when  alluded  to  in  poeti- 
cal description,  produces  an  effect  much  less  akin  to  the  sublime 
than  to  the  ludicrous. 

Hence  an  additional  source  of  the  connexion  between  the 
ideas  of  SubUmity  and  of  Power.  The  Heavens  we  conceive  to 
be  the  abode  of  the  Almighty  ;  and  when  we  implore  the  pro- 
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tection  of  his  omnipotent  arm,  or  express  our  resignation  to  Lis 
irresistible  decrees,  by  an  involuntary  movement,  we  lift  our 
eyes  upwards} 

As,  of  all  the  attributes  of  God,  Omnipotence  is  the  most 
impressive  in  its  effects  upon  the  imagination,  so  the  sublimest 
of  all  descriptions  are  those  which  turn  on  the  infinite  Power 
manifested  in  the  fabric  of  the  universe ; — in  the  magnitudes, 
(more  especially,)  the  distances,  and  the  velocities  of  the 
hejivenly  bodies;  and  in  the  innumerable  systems  of  worlds 
which  he  has  called  into  existence.  "  Let  there  be  lights  and 
there  tvas  Itght,'  has  been  quoted  as  an  instance  of  sublime 
writing  by  almost  every  critic  since  the  time  of  Longinus; 
and  its  sublimity  arises  partly  from  the  divine  brevity  with 
which  it  expresses  the  instantaneous  effect  of  the  creative 
fia>t;  partly  from  the  religious  sentiment  which  it  identifies 
with  our  conception  of  the  moment  when  the  earth  was  first 
"  visited  by  the  day-spring  from  on  high."  Milton  appears 
to  have  felt  it  in  its  full  force,  from  the  exordium  of  his 
hymn : — 

"  Hail,  holy  light !  offspring  of  heaven  firet-boni."* 

The  sublimity  of  Lucretius  will  be  found  to  depend  chiefly 
(even  in  those  passages  where  he  denies  the  interference  of  the 
gods  in  the  government  of  the  world)  on  the  lively  images 
which  he  indirectly  presents  to  his  readers,  of  the  Attributes 
against  which  he  reasons.  In  these  instances,  nothing  is  more 
remarkable  than  the  skill  with  which  he  counteracts  the  frigid 
and  anti-poetical  spirit  of  his  philosophical  system ;  the  sub- 
limest descriptions  of  Almighty  Power  sometimes  forming  a 
part  of  his  argument  against  the  Divine  Omnipotence.  In  point 
of  logical  consistency,  indeed,  he  thus  sacrifices  everything ; 
but  such  a  sacrifice  he  knew  to  be  essential  to  his  success  as 
a  poet. 

*  The  same  account  may  be  given  of     some  ceremonieB  wliich  have  obtained 
the  origin  of  various  other  natural  sign H,     very  generally  over  the  world,  particii- 
cxpressivc  of  religious  adoration,  (paU     larly  that  of  offering  up  incense. 
mas  ad  sidera  tendens^  &c.  &c. ;)  and  of       «  See  Note  D  D. 
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"  Nam,  (proh  sanctn  Dcuni  tranquilU  pcctora  puce, 
Quee  placidum  dcgunt  svuni,  vitAin(|ue  serenain  !) 
QiiiH  regcre  immonsi  summam,  quia  habere  profundi 
Indu  raanu  validas  potis  est  modemntcr  liabenaA  ? 
Quia  pariter  coelos  omneie  conyertcro  ?  ot  omnoiB 
Ignibus  fetheriis  terras  suffire  foraceis  ? 
Omnibus  inque  locis  esse  omni  tempore  praesto  ? 
Nubibus  ut  tencbras  faciat  ccelique  sereuu 
Concutiat  sonitu  ?  turn  fulmina  mittat,  et  rhIcii 
Seepe  saas  distnrbet,  et  in  deserta  recedeuH 
Sajviat  exercens  tolum,  quod  siepe  noccnteis 
Pneterit,  exanimatquc  indignos,  inque  mereutcis  ?*'  * 

The  sublime  effect  of  rocks  and  of  cataracts ;  of  huge  ridges 
of  mountains ;  of  vast  and  gloomy  forests ;  of  immense  and  im- 
petuous rivers;  of  the  boundless  ocean;  and,  in  general,  of 
everything  which  forces  on  the  attention  the  idea  of  Creative 
Power,  is  owing,  in  part,^  to  the  irresistible  tendency  which  that 
idea  has  to  raise  the  thoughts  toward  Heaven. — The  influence 
of  some  of  these  spectacles,  in  awakening  religious  impressions, 
is  nobly  exemplified  in  Gray's  Ode,  written  at  the  Grande 
Chartretuie, — an  Alpine  scene  of  the  wildest  and  most  awful 
grandeur,  where  everything  appears  fresh  from  the  hand  of 
Omnipotence,  inspiring  a  sense  of  the  more  immediate  presence 
of  the  Divinity. 

"  Prcesentiorem  et  conspicimttt  Deum 
Per  invias  rupcs,  fera  jMjr  juga, 
Clivosquo  prternptos,  sonantes 

Inter  aquas,  ncmorumque  noctem  ; 
Quam  si  rcpostus  Hub  trabe  citrcA 
Fulgeret  auro,  ot  Phidiacd  manu." 

The  same  very  simple  theory  appears  to  me  to  afford  a  satis- 
factory account  of  the  application  of  the  word  Suhlimiiy  to 
Eternity,  to  Immensity,^  to  Omnipresence,  to  Omniscience ; — 
in  a  word,  to  all  the  various  qualities  which  enter  into  our 
conceptions  of  the  Divine  Attributes.  It  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  remark  the  marvellous  accession  of  solemnity  and  of 

*  Lucret.  lib.  ii.  1092.  vory  diftcrcnt  Kort,  conspire  to  the  same 

«  T  say  in  part,  as  it  will  afterwanls  end. 
appear  that  other  circumstances,  of  a        *  See  note  E  K. 
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majesty,  which  the  Sacred  Writings  must  have  added,  all  over 
the  Christian  World,  to  these  natural  combinations.  If  the 
eflTect  of  mere  elevation  be  weakened  in  a  philosophical  mind, 
by  the  discoveries  of  modern  science,  all  the  adjuncts,  physical 
and  moral,  which  Eevelation  teaches  us  to  connect  with  the 
name  of  the  "  Most  High,"  have  gained  infinitely  as  elements 
of  the  Religious  Sublime. 

From  the  associations  thus  consecrated  in  Scripture,  a 
plausible  explanation  might  be  deduced,  of  the  poetical  effect 
of  almost  all  the  qualities  wliich  Mr.  Burke,  and  other  modern 
critics,  have  enumerated  as  constituents  of  the  Sublime ;  but  it 
is  gratifying  to  the  curiosity  to  push  the  inquiry  farther,  by 
showing  the  deep  root  which  the  same  associations  have  in  the 
physical  and  moral  nature  of  the  human  race ;  and  the  tendency 
which  even  the  superstitious  creeds  of  ancient  times  had  to 
confirm  their  authority. 

In  some  respects,  indeed,  these  creeds  were  admirably  fitted 
for  the  purposes  of  poetry ;  in  none  more  than  in  strengthening 
that  natural  association  between  the  ideas  of  the  Sublime  and 
of  the  Terrible,  which  Mr.  Burke  has  so  ingeniously,  and  I  think 
justly,  resolved  into  the  connexion  between  this  last  idea  and 
that  of  Power.  The  region  from  wliich  superstition  draws  all 
her  omens  and  anticipations  of  futurity  lies  over  our  heads. 
It  is  there  she  observes  the  aspects  of  the  planets,  and  the 
eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon ;  or  watches  the  flight  of  birds, 
and  the  shifting  lights  about  the  pole.  This,  too,  is  the 
region  of  the  most  awful  and  alarming  meteorological  appear- 
ances,— "vapours  and  clouds  and  storms;"  and  (what  is  a 
circumstance  of  peculiar  consequence  in  this  argument)  of 
thunder^  which  has,  in  all  countries,  been  regarded  by  the 
multitude,  not  only  as  the  immediate  eflect  of  supernatural 
interposition,  but  as  an  expression  of  displeasure  from  above. 
It  is  accordingly  from  this  very  phenomenon  (as  Mr.  Burke 
has  remarked)  that  the  word  astonishment,  which  expresses 
the  strongest  emotion  produced  by  the  Sublime,  is  borrowed. 

If  the  former  observations  be  just,  instead  of  considering, 
with  Mr.  Burke,  Terror  as  the  ruling  principle  of  the  religious 
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sublime,  it  would  be  nearer  the  truth  to  say,  that  the  Terrible 
derives  whatever  character  of  Sublimity  belongs  to  it  from 
religious  associations.  The  application  of  the  epithet  Sublime 
to  these  has,  I  trust,  been  already  sufficiently  accounted  for. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  add,  with  respect  to  the  awful 
phenomenon  of  thunder,  that  the  intimate  combination  between 
its  impression  on  the  ear,  and  those  appearances  in  the  heavens 
which  are  regarded  as  its  signs  or  forerunners,  must  not  only 
co-operate  with  the  circumstances  mentioned  by  Mr.  Burke,  in 
imparting  to  Darkness  the  character  of  the  Terrible,  but  must 
strengthen,  by  a  process  still  more  direct,  the  connexion  between 
the  ideas  of  Darkness  and  of  mere  Elevatiou. 

"  Kulmina  gigni  do  crassis,  alt^que  putanilum  eat 
Nubibus  extnictis :  nam  crelo  nulla  scrcno, 
Ncc  Icvitcr  denfliB  mittuhtur  nubibus  uuquani."* 

"  Eripinnt  Rubito  nubes  coelunuiue  dienique 
Tcucmrum  ex  oculis ;  ponto  nox  incubat  atra  : 
Intuuuerc  poli."* 

The  same  direction  is  naturally  given  to  the  fancy,  by  the 
Darkness  which  precedes  hurricanes ;  and  also  during  an  eclipse 
of  the  sun,  by  the  disastrous  twilight  shed  on  Jud/  the  nations. 
Even  in  common  discourse,  as  well  as  in  poetry,  we  speak  of 
the  /all  of  night,  and  of  the  fall  of  evening. 

 *0{«^fi  )*  9V^mfiiff  91^.* 

"  Down  rubhcd  the  night.'* 

In  general,  fancy  refers  to  the  visible  heavens  the  source  of 
Darkness  as  well  as  of  Light ;  and,  accordingly,  both  of  these 
(as  Mr.  Burke  has  remarked)  have  sometimes  an  important 
place  assigned  to  them  in  sublime  descriptions.  They  both, 
indeed,  accord  and  harmonize  iKjrfectly  with  this  natural  group 
of  associations ; — abstracting  altogether  from  the  powerful  aid 
which  they  occasionally  contribute  in  strengthening  the  other 
impressions  connected  with  the  Terrible. 

And  here  I  must  beg  leave  to  turn  the  attention  of  my 

*  Seo  the  rest  (if  tluH  passug*'.  Lucret.  >  j^mid.  lib.  i.  [00.] 
lib.  vi.  [245.J  »  Orf»/w.  lib.  v.  204. 
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readers,  for  a  moment,  to  the  additiooal  effect  which  these 
uonspiring  aasociations  (more  particularly  those  arising  from 
religious  impn?ssions)  lend  to  eveiy  object  which  we  consider 
m  Sublitncj  in  the  literal  sense  of  that  word*  I  before  took 
notice  of  the  gublime  flight  of  the  Eagle ;  but  what  an  acec^ 
Bion  of  poetical  sublimity  has  the  Eagle  derived  from  the  attri- 
butes ascribed  to  him  in  ancient  mythology,  as  tlie  sovereig" 
of  all  the  other  iiihabitant&  of  the  air ;  as  the  companion  and 
favourite  of  Jupiter ;  and  as  the  bearer  of  his  armour  in  the 
war  against  the  giants  I  In  that  celebrated  passage  of  Findarj 
(so  nobly  imitated  by  Gray  and  by  AkensiJej)  where  he 
describes  the  power  of  music  in  soothing  the  angry  passions  of 
the  godsj  the  abruptness  of  the  transition  from  the  thunder- 
bolt to  the  eaglCj  and  the  picturestjue  minuteness  of  the  subse- 
quent lines,  sufficiently  show*  what  a  rank  was  occupied  by  this 
bird  in  the  warm  imagination  of  Grecian  idolat^,^  Of  the 
two  Englisli  poets  just  mentioned,  it  is  observable  that  the 
former  has  made  no  farther  reierence  to  Jupiter,  than  aa 
carrying  *^  the  feathered  king  on  his  Bccptcr  d  hand but^  in 
order  to  compensate  for  this  omission,  he  has  contrivedj  in  his 
picture  of  the  eagle's  sleep,  by  the  magical  charm  of  figurative 
language,  to  suggest,  indirectly,  the  very  same  sublime  image 
with  which  the  description  of  Pindar  commences  i — 

'*  QuentiliM  in  dftrk  ehfuth  of  alunibor^  lie 
The  t^yrfQf  t>f  lik  benk^  aod  U^htnitig  of  his  eye/'* 

After  these  remarks,  it  will  not  ap^iear  surprising  that  the 
same  language  should  be  transferred  from  the  objects  of  reli- 


L  8.] 

*  May  1  l>e  permitted  to  add,  thut  in 
Akcnsiik*B  imitation,  m  well  aa  in  the 
originidj  tLe  reader  is  prepnml  for  the 
hhott  fiiUmk  of  I  he  Eagle,  [which  in  all 
tilt*  three  deBoriptions  va  unquoijtiunsvhly 
I  he  most  prominent  feattiiit?,)  hy  the 
pi'ievioMB  oihibiun  to  the  Jti;«t>»»  mt^d^u 


fl'i,^(f;^and  tu  (iuggCHt  ray  doubt*, 
whether  in  Gray,  the  transit  it  m  to  thi» 
picture  from  Thracm's  IJitUt  and  the 
Lord  of  W(tj%  be  not  &  littio  too  violent, 
even  for  l/ric  poetry?  Thu  Englinli 
reader  may  jndge  of  this  fmtn  the  v«r»ei 
of  Akenaide 

....  "  HuiH  bftjf  tlrbigt 
TbiU  etamnD  ths  mind  «f  godi;  itwt  ftU  ilie  courts 
Of  wids  O^jtw  wlttk  ^Mirltm  iveii 
Of  <?tI1ii,  with  tmtD^arUil  rast  ft*jm  auv', 
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gioiis  worship,  to  whatever  is  calculated  to  excite  the  analogous, 
though  comparatively  weak,  sentiments  of  admiration  and  of 
wonder.  The  word  mapicere  (to  look  up)  is  only  one  example 
out  of  many  which  might  be  mentioned.  Cicero  has  furnished 
us  with  instances  of  its  application,  both  to  the  religious  senti- 
ment, and  to  the  enthusiastic  admiration  with  which  we  regard 
some  of  the  objects  of  taste.  "  Esse  prasstantem  aliquam 
(eternamque  naturam,  et  cam  suspiciendam  admirandamque 
hominum  generi,  pulchritude  mundi  ordoque  rerum  coelestium 
cogit  confiteri."^ — "  Eloquentiam,  quam  suspicerent  omnes, 
quam  admirarentur,"  &c.^  On  the  latter  occasion,  as  well  as  on 
the  former,  the  words  suspicto  and  admiror  are  coupled  toge- 
ther, in  order  to  convey  more  forcibly  one  single  idea. 

On  this  particular  view  of  the  Sublime,  considered  in  con- 
nexion with  religious  impressions,  I  have  only  further  to  take 
notice  of  a  remarkable  coincidence  between  their  influence  and 
that  of  the  feelings  excited  by  literal  Sublimity,  in  assimilating 
the  poetical  effects  of  the  two  opposite  dimensions  of  Depth 
and  of  Height  In  the  case  of  literal  Sublimity,  I  have  already 
endeavoured  to  account  for  this  assimilation.  In  that  now 
iKjfore  us,  it  seems  to  be  the  obvious  result  of  those  conceptions, 
so  natural  to  the  human  mind,  which  have  universally  sug- 
gested a  separation  of  the  invisible  world  into  two  distinct 
regions;  the  one  situated  at  an  immense  distance  above  the 
earth's  surface ;  the  other  at  a  corresponding  distance  below ; — 
the  one  a  blissful  and  glorious  abode,  to  which  virtue  is  taught 
to  aspire  as  its  final  reward ;  the  other  inhabited  by  beings  in 
a  state  of  punishment  and  of  degradation.®  The  jwwers  to 
whom  the  infliction  of  this  punishment  is  committed,  cannot 
fail  to  be  invested  by  the  fancy,  as  the  ministers  and  execu- 


Amnaft  the  terrors  of  the  throne  of  Jvre ; 
And  quench  the  formidable  thunderbolt 
c>f  unrelenting  fire.    With  lUcken'd  wlngv. 
While  now  the  Rolemn  concert  breathes  around. 
Incumbent  o'er  the  iceptre  of  his  lord, 
t<leepe  the  stem  eagle :  by  the  number'd  notes 
Possess'd,  and  satiate  with  the  melting  tone : 
Sorereign  of  birda"' 

*  De  Divinatione^  lib.  ii.  [cap.  Ixxii  ] 


*  Orator^  c.  xxviii. 

s  .  .  .  .  "  Tnm  Tartarus  Ipse 
Bis  patet  in  pracepe  tantum.  tenditquc  sub 
umbras, 

(^uantus  ad  icthereum  ccbH  susfiectus  0]>-mpum. 
Hie  genus  antiquum  terree,  Titania  pubev, 
Fulminc  dcjecti,  fundo  ToWuntur  in  imo."— 
Viigll.  JKnfid,  Tl.  577. 
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tioners  of  divine  justice,  with  some  of  the  attributes  which  are 
characteristical  of  the  Sublime ;  and  this  association  it  seems 
to  have  been  a  great  object  of  the  heathen  mythology  to 
strengthen,  as  much  as  possible,  by  the  fabulous  accounts  of 
the  alliances  between  the  celestial  and  the  infernal  deities ;  and 
by  other  Actions  of  a  similar  tendency.  Pluto  was  the  son  of 
Saturn,  and  the  brother  of  Jupiter ;  Proserpine,  the  daughter 
of  Jupiter  and  of  Ceres ;  and  even  the  river  Styx  was  conse- 
crated into  a  divinity,  held  in  veneration  and  dread  by  all  the 
Gods. 

The  language  of  the  Inspired  Writings  is,  on  this  as  on 
other  occasions,  beautifully  accommodated  to  the  irresistible 
impressions  of  nature;  availing  itself  of  such  popular  and 
familiar  words  as  upivards  and  dotonivards,  above  and  below^ 
in  condescension  to  the  frailty  of  the  human  mind,  governed  so 
much  by  sense  and  imagination,  and  so  little  by  the  abstrac- 
tions of  philosophy.  Hence  the  expression  of  /aUen  Angels, 
which,  by  recalling  to  us  the  eminence  from  which  they  fell, 
communicates,  in  a  single  word,  a  character  of  Sublimity  to  the 
bottomless  abyss : — "  How  art  thou  fallen  from  heaven,  O 
Lucifer,  son  of  the  morning  \"  The  Supreme  Being  is  himself 
represented  as  filling  hell  with  his  presence ;  while  the  throne 
where  he  manifests  his  glory  is  conceived  to  be  placed  on  high  : 
— "  If  I  ascend  into  heaven,  thou  art  there  ;  if  I  make  my  bed 
in  hell,  thou  art  there  also." 

To  these  associations.  Darkness,  Power,  Terror,  Eternity,  and 
various  other  adjuncts  of  Sublimity,  lend  their  aid  in  a  manner 
too  palpable  to  admit  of  any  conament. 


CHAPTER  III. 


GENERALIZATIONS  OF  SUBLIMITY  IN  CONSEQUENCE  OF  ASSOCIA- 
TIONS RESULTING  FROM  THE  PHENOMENA  OF  GRAVITATION, 
AND  FROM  THE  OTHER  PHYSICAL  ARRANGEMENTS  WITH  WHICH 
OUR  SENSES  ARE  CONVERSANT. 

When  we  confine  our  views  to  the  eartli's  surface,  a  variety 
of  additional  causes  conspire,  with  those  already  suggested,  to 
strengthen  the  association  between  Elevated  Position  and  the 
ideas  of  Power,  or  of  the  Terrible.  I  shall  only  mention  the 
security  it  affords  against  a  hostile  attack,  and  the  advantage  it 
yields  in  the  use  of  missile  weapons ;  two  circumstances  which 
give  an  expressive  propriety  to  the  epithet  commanding^  as  em- 
ployed in  the  language  of  Fortification. 

In  other  cases,  elevated  objects  excite  emotions  still  more 
closely  allied  to  admiration  and  to  awe,  in  consequence  of  our 
experience  of  the  force  of  heavy  bodies  falling  downwards  from 
a  great  height.  Masses  of  water,  in  the  form  of  a  mountain 
torrent,  or  of  a  cataract,  present  to  us  one  of  the  most  impres- 
sive images  of  irresistible  impetuosity  which  terrestrial  pheno- 
mena afford ;  and  have  an  effect,  both  on  the  eye  and  on  the 
ear,  of  peculiar  Sublimity,  of  which  poets  and  orators  have 
often  availed  themselves  to  typify  the  overwhelming  powers  of 
their  respective  arts. 

"  Monte  decurrens  velut  aninis,  imbrps 
Quern  super  notas  alucre  ripaR, 
Ferret,  immonBUsque  mit  profundo 
PindaniB  ore."* 


'  [Horace,  Curm.  iv.  ii.  6.] 
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"  Now  the  rich  Htreani  of  music  winds  along, 
Deep,  m(\jestic,  smooth,  and  strong ; 
Throuf;h  verdant  vales,  and  Ceres*  golden  reign  ; 
Now  rolling  down  the  steep  amain, 
Headlong  impetuous  see  it  pour, 
The  rocks  and  nodding  groves  re-bellow  to  the  roar."' 

"  At  ille,"  says  Qiiintilian,  speaking  of  the  different  kinds 
of  eloquence,  "  qui  saxa  devolvat,  et  pontem  indignetiu*,  et  ripas 
sibi  faciat,  multus.et  torrens,  judieem  vel  nitentera  contra  feret, 
cogetque  ire  qua  rapit"* 

The  tendency  of  these  circumstances,  in  conjunction  with 
others  before  mentioned,  to  associate  a  sublime  effect  with 
motion  dovmivardSy  is  too  obvious  to  require  any  illustration  ; 
and,  accordingly,  it  opens  a  rich  field  of  allusion  to  poets, 
wherever  an  idea  is  to  be  conveyed  of  mighty  force  and  power  ; 
or  where  emotions  are  to  be  produced,  allied  to  terror.  Motion 
upwards,  on  the  other  hand,  and  perhaps  still  more,  whatever 
is  able  to  oppose  an  adequate  resistance  to  a  superincumbent 
weight,  or  to  a  descending  shock,  furnishes,  for  reasons  here- 
after to  be  explained,  the  most  appropriate  images  subservient 
to  that  modification  of  the  Sublime,  which  arises  from  a  strong 
expression  of  mental  energy. 

In  looking  up  to  the  vaulted  roof  of  a  Gothic  cathedral,  our 
feelings  differ,  in  one  remarkable  circumstance,  from  those  ex- 
cited by  torrents  and  cataracts;  that  whereas,  in  the  latter 
instances,  we  see  the  momentum  of  falling  masses  actually  ex- 
hibited to  our  senses ;  in  the  former,  we  see  the  triumph  of 
human  art,  in  rendering  the  law  of  gravitation  subservient  to 
the  suspension  of  its  own  ordinary  effects : 

..."  The  ponderous  roof, 

By  its  own  weight  made  steadfast  and  immovable." 

An  emotion  of  Wonder,  accordingly,  is  here  added  to  that 
resulting  from  the  Sublimity  of  Loftiness  and  of  Power.  As 
we  are  placed  too,  immediately  under  the  incumbeut  mass,  the 
idea  of  the  Terrible  is  brought  home  to  the  imagination  more 
directly ;  and  would,  in  fact,  totally  overpower  our  faculties 

*  [Gray,  Progress  of  Poesy.]  *  lustit.  lib.  xii.  r.  x. 
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with  the  expectation  of  oiir  inevitable  and  iuBtant  destnictioii, 
were  it  not  for  the  exi)eriruental  proof  we  have  had  of  the 
stability  of  similar  edifices.  It  is  this  natural  apprehension  of 
impending  danger,  checked  and  corrected  every  moment  by  a 
rational  conviction  of  our  security,  which  seems  to  produce  that 
silent  and  pleasing  awe  which  we  experience  on  entering  within 
their  walls;  and  which  so  perfectly  accords  with  the  other 
associations  awakened  by  the  sanctity  of  the  place,  and  with  the 
sublimity  of  the  Being  in  whom  they  arc  centered.^ 

The  eflfect  of  the  habits  of  thought  and  of  feeling  which  have 
been  just  described,  give  not  only  a  propriety,  but  a  beauty  to 
epithets  expressive  of  the  Terrible,  even  when  applied  to  the 
great  elevation  of  things  from  which  no  danger  can,  for  a 
moment,  be  conceived  to  be  possible. 

..."  Wliere  not  a  precipice  frowns  o*er  the  heath, 
To  rouse  a  noble  horror  in  the  soul." 

"  Mark  how  the  dread  pantheon  stands 
Amid  the  domes  of  modem  hands ; 
Amid  the  toys  of  idle  state, 
How  simply,  how  severely  great !" 

To  all  this  it  may  be  added,  that  the  momentum  of  falling 
bodies  is  one  of  the  moat  obvious  resources  of  which  Man  avails 
himself  for  increasing  his  physical  power,  in  the  infancy  of  the 
mechanical  arts.  Even  in  the  hostile  exertions  made  with  the 
rudest  weai)ons  of  offence,  such  as  the  club  and  the  mace,  power 


^  An  emotion  of  wonder ^  analogous 
to  that  excited  by  the  vaulted  roof  of  a 
cathedral,  enters  deeply  into  the  pleas- 
ing effect  produced  by  a  majestic  arch 
thrown  across  a  river  or  a  gulf.  That 
it  does  not  depend  merely  on  the  beauty 
of  form,  or  upon  vastness  of  dimension, 
appears  clearly  from  the  comparative 
meanness  of  an  iron  bridge,  though 
executed  on  a  far  greater  scale.  I  was 
never  more  disappointed  in  my  life  than 
when  I  first  saw  the  bridge  at  Sunder- 
land. 

In  the  following  nide  lines  of  Churchill, 
[Ben  Jonson — in  third  edition,]  which 


Mr.  Tooke*s  letter  to  Junius  has  made 
familiar  to  every  ear,  the  feelings  which 
give  to  the  stone  arch  its  peculiar  char- 
acter of  grandeur  are  painted  with  equal 
justness  and  spirit : — 

.  .  .  "  Tis  the  Ufft  key-BUme 

That  makes  the  arch :  the  rest  that  there  were 

put, 

Are  nothing  till  that  comee  to  bind  and  shut. 
Then  stands  it  a  triumphal  mark :  then  men 
Obsenre  the  strength,  the  height^  the  why 
and  whMi 

It  was  erected :  and  still,  walking  under. 
Meet  some  now  matter  to  look  np  and  wonder." 
(Epistk  to  tMe  Earl  qf  Darut,)-^tk^  In 
third  edlUon.] 
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is  always  employed  from  above  ;  and  the  same  circumstance  of 
superiority^  in  the  literal  sense  of  that  word,  is  considered  as 
the  most  decisive  mark  of  victory  in  still  closer  conflict.  The 
idea  of  Power,  accordingly,  comes  naturally  to  be  associated 
with  the  quarter  from  which  it  can  alone  be  exerted  in  the  most 
advantageous  and  effectual  manner ;  and  that  of  weakness  with 
prostration,  inferiority,  and  submission. 

When  these  different  considerations  are  combined,  it  will  not 
appear  surprising,  that  the  ideas  of  Power  and  of  High  Station 
should,  in  their  application  to  our  own  species,  be  almost  iden- 
tified; insomuch  that,  in  using  this  last  expression,  we  are 
scarcely  conscious  of  speaking  metaphorically.  A  similar  re- 
mark may  be  extended  to  the  following  phrases :  High  rank — 
High  birth  — ^'High-spirited  —  High-minded  ;  High-Priest  — 
High-Churchman — Serene  Highness — High  and  Mighty  Prince. 
The  epithet  Sublime,  when  applied  to  the  Ottoman  Court,  affords 
another  example  of  the  same  association.  Sir  William  Temple's 
comparison  of  the  subordination  and  gradations  of  ranks  in  a 
mixed  monarchy  to  a  Pyramid;  and  Mr.  Burke's  celebrated 
allusion  to  the  "  Corinthian  Capitals  of  Society,"  are  but  expan- 
sions and  illustrations  of  this  proverbial  and  unsuspected  figure 
of  speech. 

The  same  considerations  appear  to  me  to  throw  a  satisfactory 
light  on  that  intimate  connexion  between  the  ideas  of  Sublimity 
and  of  Energy  which  Mr.  Knight  has  fixed  on  as  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  his  theory.  The  direction  in  which  the 
energies  of  the  human  mind  are  conceived  to  be  exerted  will, 
of  course,  be  in  opposition  to  that  of  the  powers  to  which  it  is 
subjected ;  of  the  dangers  which  hang  over  it ;  of  the  obstacles 
wliich  it  has  to  surmount  in  rising  to  distinction.  Hence  the 
metaphorical  expressions  of  an  nnhending  spirit ;  of  hectring  vp 
against  the  pressure  of  misfortune ;  of  an  aspiring  or  toivering 
ambition,  and  innumerable  others.  Hence,  too,  an  additional 
association,  strengthening  wonderfully  the  analogy,  already 
mentioned,  between  Sublimity  and  certain  Moral  qualities; 
qualities  which,  on  examination,  will  be  found  to  be  chiefly 
those  recommended  in  the  Stoical  school ;  implying  a  more 
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than  ordinary  energy  of  mind,  or  of  what  the  French  call  Force 
of  Character.  In  truth,  Energy,  as  contradistinguished  from 
Power,  is  but  a  more  particular  and  modified  conception  of  the 
same  idea ;  comprehending  the  cases  where  its  sensible  effects 
do  not  attract  observation;  but  where  its  silent  operation  is 
measured  by  the  opposition  it  resists,  or  by  the  weight  it  sustaina 
The  brave  man,  accordingly,  was  considered  by  the  Stoics  as 
partaking  of  the  sublimity  of  that  Almighty  Being  who  puts 
him  to  the  trial ;  and  whom  they  conceived  as  witnessing  with 
pleasure,  the  erect  and  undaunted  attitude  in  which  he  awaits 
the  impending  storm,  or  contemplates  the  ravages  which  it  has 
spread  around  him.  "  Non  video  quid  habeat  in  terris  Jupiter 
pulchrius,  quam  ut  spectet  Catonem,  jam  partibus  non  semel 
fractis,  atantem  nihihminua  inter  rainas  puUicaa  rectum."* 

It  is  this  image  of  mental  energy,  bearing  up  against  the  terrors 
of  overwhelming  Power,  which  gives  so  strong  a  poetical  effect  to 
the  description  of  Epicurus,  in  Lucretius ;  and  also  to  the  char- 
acter of  Satan,  as  conceived  by  Milton.  But  in  all  these  cases  the 
sublimity  of  Energy,  when  carefully  analyzed,  will  be  found  to  be 
merely  relative ;  or,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  to  be  only  a  re- 
flection from  the  sublimity  of  the  Power  to  which  it  is  opposed. 

It  will  readily  occur,  as  an  objection  to  some  of  the  foregoing 
conclusions,  that  hoi'^izonfal  extent,  as  well  as  great  altitude^  is 
an  element  of  the  Sublime.  Upon  the  slightest  reflection,  how- 
ever, it  must  api>ear  obvious,  that  this  extension  of  the  meaning 
of  Sublimity  arises  entirely  from  the  natural  association  between 
elevated  position  and  a  commanding  prospect  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face in  all  directions.  As  the  most  palpable  measure  of  eleva- 
tion is  the  extent  of  view  which  it  aflbrds,  so,  on  the  other  hand, 
an  enlarged  horizon  recalls  impressions  connected  with  great 
elevation.  The  plain  of  Yorkshire,  and  perhaps  still  in  a  greater 
degree,  Salisbury  plain,  produces  an  emotion  approaching  to 
sublimity  on  the  mind  of  a  Scotchman,  the  first  time  he  sees 
it ; — an  emotion,  I  am  i)ersuaded,  very  different  from  what 
would  be  experienced,  on  the  same  occasion,  by  a  Fleming  or  a 

*  [Tlic  Stoical  philosopher  suggests  the  Stoical  poet — upon  Cato  : 
"  Victrix  cftun  Piii  placuH,  Md  rlcta  Catonl  "] 
VOL.  V.  U 
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Dutchman  ;  and  this  abstractiug  altogt?ther  from  the  charm  of 
novelty.  Tht^  feelings  conoectecl  with  tlie  wide  expanee  over 
which  his  eye  was  accustomed  to  wander  from  the  summits  of 
hi»  native  mountainB,  and  whicli,  in  hilly  countrieBj  are  to  Ije 
enjoyed  exclusifelyj  during  the  short  intervals  of  a  serene  Bky, 
from  eminences  whichj  in  general,  are  lost  among  the  cloudsj — 
these  feelings  arc^  in  8ome  measure,  awakened  by  that  enlarged 
horizon  which  now  ev©ryw*here  surrounds  him ;  the  principle  of 
Association  in  this,  as  in  numberless  other  coses^  transferring 
whatever  emotion  is  necessarily  connected  with  a  jiarticolar 
idea^  to  everything  else  which  is  inseparably  linked  mth  it  in 
tlie  memory. 

This  natural  association  between  the  ideas  of  Elevation  and 
of  Horizontal  Extent  ia  confirmed  and  enlivened  by  anothefj 
arising  also  from  tlie  physical  laws  of  our  perceptions.  It  is  a 
curious,  and  at  the  same  time  a  well-known  fact,  thatj  in  pro- 
portion as  elevation  or  any  other  circumstance  enlarges  our 
horizon,  tliiH  enlargement  adds  to  the  apparent  height  of  the 
vault  above  us.  It  was  long  ago  remarked  by  Dr.  Smith  of 
CanihridgCj  that  *^  the  known  distance  of  the  terrestrial  objects 
which  terminate  our  v^ew,  makes  that  jmrt  of  the  sky  wliigh  is 
towards  the  horizon  api>ear  more  distant  than  that  whicli  is 
towards  tlie  zenith;  bo  (hat  the  apparent  figure  of  the  sty  is 
not  tbat  of  a  hemisphere,  but  of  a  smaller  segment  of  a  *?phere/' 
To  this  remark  a  later  writer  has  added,  that  "  when  the  visible 
horizon  is  terminated  by  very  distant  objectSt  the  celestial  vaidt 
Beems  to  be  enlarged  in  all  its  dimensions." — When  I  view^  it,*' 
he  obsej-ves,  from  a  confinetl  street  or  lanej  it  bears  some  pro- 
portion  to  the  buildings  that  siuTound  me ;  but  when  I  view  it 
from  a  large  plain,  terminated  on  all  hands  by  hills  which  rim 
one  above  anotherj  to  the  distance  of  twenty  miles  from  the  eye, 
methinks  I  sc^  a  new  heaven,  whose  magnificence  declares  tJie 
greatness  of  its  author,  and  puta  every  human  edifice  out  of 
countenance ;  for  now,  the  lofty  spires  and  the  gorgeous  palaces 
shrink  into  nothing  before  it,  and  bear  no  more  proportion  to 
the  celestial  dome,  than  their  makers  l>ear  to  its  Maker/' ^  Let, 

*  Eeid's  Inquirif,  tbnp,  vL  *ect.  22. 
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the  same  experiment  be  tried  from  the  summit  of  a  lofty  moun- 
tain, commanding  an  immense  prospect  all  around  of  land  and 
of  sea ;  and  the  effect  will  be  found  to  be  magnified  on  a  scale 
beyond  description. 

To  those  who  have  verified  this  optical  phenomenon  by  their 
own  observation,  it  will  not  appear  surprising,  that  the  word 
Sublimity  should  have  been  transferred  from  the  vertical  line, 
not  only  to  the  horizontal  surface,  but  also  to  the  immense  con- 
cavity of  the  visible  hemisphere.  As  these  various  modifica- 
tions of  space  are  presented  to  the  eye  at  the  same  moment, 
each  heightening  the  effect  of  the  others,  it  is  easily  conceivable 
that  the  same  epithet  should  be  insensibly  applied  to  them  in 
common;  and  that  this  common  epithet  should  be  borrowed 
from  that  dimension  on  which  so  much  of  the  general  result 
primarily  depends.^ 

Another  extension  of  the  word  Sublimity  seems  to  be  in  part 
explicable  on  the  same  principle ;  I  mean  the  application  we  occa- 
sionally make  of  it  to  the  emotion  produced  by  looking  dovni- 
wards.  For  this  latitude  of  expression  I  already  endeavoured  to 
account  from  other  considerations ;  biit  the  solution  will  appear 
still  more  satisfactory,  when  it  is  recollected,  that,  along  with  that 
apparent  enlargement  of  the  celestial  vault,  which  we  enjoy  from 
a  high  mountain,  there  is  an  additional  perception,  which  comes 
home  still  more  directly  to  our  personal  feelings,  that  of  the 
space  by  which  we  are  separated  from  the  plain  below.  With 
this  perception  a  feeling  of  Awe  (arising  partly  from  the  giddy 
eminence  on  which  we  stand,  and  partly  from  the  solitude  and 
remoteness  of  our  situation)  is  in  many  cases  combined;  a 
feeling  which  cannot  fail  to  be  powerfully  instrumental  in 
binding  the  association  l)etween  depth^  and  the  other  elements 
which  swell  the  complicated  emotion  excited  by  the  rare  in- 
cident of  an  Alpine  prospect 

"  Wliat  dreadful  pleasure  there  to  stand  sublime, 
Like  shipwrecked  nutriner  on  desert  coatt, 
And  view  th'  enormous  waste  of  vapours  tosK'd 
In  billows  Icngth'ning  to  tb'  horizon  round ; 
Now  scoop'd  in  gulfs,  in  mountains  now  cniboss'd.*** 

'  See  Not€  F  F.  queutly  employing  words  synonymous 

•  Accordingly,  we  find  the  i>oet9  fre-     with  Height  and  Depth,  as  if  they  were 
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With  respect  to  the  concavity  over  our  headtJ,  (and  of  which, 
how  far  soever  we  may  travel  on  the  earth's  surfacej  the  sum- 
mit  or  cope  is  always  exactly  coincident  with  our  shifting 
ssenithj)  it  is  farther  obseTvable^  that  its  siiblinie  effect  is  much 
increa&cd  by  the  mathematical  regularity  of  its  form ;  euf^gest- 
ing  the  image  nf  a  vast  Rotundo^  having  its  centre  everywhere, 
and  its  circumference  nowhere ; — a  circumstance  which  forces 
irresistibly  on  the  mind  the  idea  of  sometliing  analogous  to 
architectural  design^  carried  into  execution  by  Omnipotence 
itself.  This  idea  is  very  strongly  st^tetl  in  the  passage  which 
was  last 'quoted;  and  it  is  ohviously  implied  in  the  familiar 
transference  of  the  words  Vault  and  Dome,  from  {he  edifices  of 
the  builder  to  the  Divine  handywork. — "  This  majpstical  roof^ 
fretted  with  golden  fires/'— an  expression  which  Shakespeare 
applies  to  the  firmament,  has  been  suggested  by  the  same 
analogy. 

As  the  natural  bi^  of  the  imogiuationj  l)esidcsj  is  to  conceive 
the  firmament  to  be  eomethiug  solid^  in  which  the  sun,  moonj 
and  stars  are  mechanically  fixed,  a  sentiment  of  Wonder  at  the 
unknown  means  by  which  the  law  of  gravity  is,  in  this  instance, 
counteractetlj  comes  to  be  superadded  to  the  emotion  excited  by 
the  former  combination  of  circumstancea  This  sentimeot  is 
very  frequently  expresaed  by  children;  and  the  feelings  of 
childhood  have  often  an  influence  of  which  we  are  Uttle  aware 
(more  esjDecially  in  matterB  of  Taste)  on  those  which  are 
experienced  in  the  maturity  of  our  judgment^ 

The  snbhme  effect  of  the  celestial  vaiUt  is  still  farther 
heightened  by  the  vast  and  varied  space  which  the  eye  has  to 
travel  over  in  rising  gradually  from  the  horiaion  to  the  zenith : 
— contemplating,  at  one  time,  the  permanent  glories  of  the 


nearly  con  ?*rlibl6  temi»:— ^' Blu©  Pro- 
foGnd  :"  (Akeoside.)--*' Ro<l6  Sablime, 
The  aeci^tB  of  tli'  Abyss  to  spy  :'* 
(Gray.)—"  Crelutn  rrofuadiin) (Yir- 
gU.)  The  phrase  Profunda.  Altitudo,  h 
tised  evm  by  prose  writers.  An  ex- 
iimplfl  of  h  occiins  in  Lity,  ijuviju  23. 
[It  sliouid  b*  remembered,  tUfkt  akti*, 
&o.  in  Latin ,  h  appljed  both  to  height 
Jlitd  to  drpih.—Efl] 


[The  finest  of  all  mstanceQ,  liowerer, 
is  fnrniBbcd  by  Dry  den 
"  Hfl  thnti^b  from  Umm  remm.  lo  HMfMi 
could  mtiTt 

With  ^u^ngtb  of  roluaL  nnd  ir»d 

AiiiL  peoieiamLa,  nitli  his  lotenor  light, 
Tbote  dtptH*  vrblch  N&tim  hid  ttom 

*  "  Aipice  conveso  natantem  pcudtra 
mundnm/— Virgil,  Bvtci.  iv,5D. 
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starry  expanse ;  at  another,  enjoying  the  magical  illusions  with 
which,  from  sunrise  till  sunset,  the  clouds  diversify  the  sky. 
To  this  immediate  impression  produced  upon  the  senses,  must 
be  added  the  play  given  to  the  imagination,  supplying  the 
remainder  of  that  grand  spectacle  under  which  we  are  placed, 
and  of  wliich  the  sight  can  take  in  only,  at  one  and  the  same 
moment,  a  limited  portion.  As  the  smallest  arch  of  a  circle 
enables  us  to  complete  the  whole  circumference,  so  the  slightest 
glance  of  the  heavens  presents  to  our  concej)tion8  the  entire 
hemisphere ;  inviting  the  thoughts  to  grasp,  at  once,  what  the 
laws  of  vision  render  it  impossible  for  us  to  perceive,  but  in 
slow  succession.  The  ingenious  and  well-known  remark  which 
Mr.  Burke  has  made  on  the  pleasure  we  receive  from  viewing 
a  Cylinder,  appears  to  me  to  hold,  with  much  greater  exact- 
ness, when  applied  to  the  effect  of  a  Spacious  Dome  on  a  spec- 
tator placed  under  its  concavity. 

In  all  such  cases,  however,  as  have  been  now  under  our  con- 
sideration, notwithstanding  the  variety  of  circumstances  by 
which  the  effect  is  augmented  or  modified,  I  am  inclined  to 
think,  that  Sublimity,  literally  so  called,  will  be  found,  in  one 
way  or  another,  the  predominant  element  or  ingredient.  In 
the  description,  for  example,  which  Mr.  Brydone  has  given  of 
the  boundless  prospect  from  the  top  of  iEtna,  the  effect  is  not  a 
little  increased  by  the  astonishing  elevation  of  the  spot  from 
whence  we  conceive  it  to  have  been  enjoyeil ;  and  it  is  increased 
in  a  degree  incomparably  greater,  by  the  happy  skill  with 
which  he  has  divided  our  attention  between  the  spectacle  below, 
and  the  spectacle  above. — Even  in  the  survey  of  the  upper 
regions,  it  will  be  acknowledged  by  those  who  reflect  carefully 
on  their  own  exi)erience,  that  the  eye  never  rests  till  it  reaches 
the  zenith,  a  point  to  which  numberless  accessary  associations, 
both  physical  and  moral,  unite  in  lending  their  attractions. 

After  the  remarks  which  have  been  already  made  on  the 
natural  association  between  the  ideas  of  elevation,  and  of 
horizontal  amplitude  in  general,  it  may,  at  first  sight,  appear 
suiKJrfluous  to  say  anything  farther  with  resiHict  to  the  Subli- 
mity which  is  universally  a8crilx?d  to  the  Ocean,  even  when  its 
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waves  are  stilL  In  this  particular  case,  however,  the  eflTect  is 
so  peculiarly  strong,  that  it  may  be  fairly  presumed,  other  col- 
lateral causes  conspire  with  those  which  have  been  hitherto 
mentioned;  and,  accordingly,  a  variety  of  specific  circum- 
stances instantly  occur,  as  distinguishing  the  surface  of  a 
smooth  sea  from  all  the  other  instances  in  which  the  epithet 
Sublime  is  applied  to  what  is  perfectly  flat  or  level. 

1.  Of  these  circumstances  one  of  the  most  prominent  is  the 
unfathomable  depth  of  the  ocean ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  'im- 
meaaurahle  elevation  above  its  bottom,  of  those  who  navigate 
upon  its  surface.  Agreeably  to  this  idea,  mariners  are  de- 
scribed in  Scripture  as  those  "  who  see  the  wonders  of  the 
great  deep and  the  same  language  is  employed  by  Gray,  to 
exalt  our  conceptions  even  of  the  sublime  flight  of  the  eagle. 

.  .  .  .  "  Sailing  with  supreme  dominion 
Thro'  the  azure  deept  of  air." 

2.  The  sympathetic  dread  associated  with  the  perilous  for- 
tunes of  those  who  trust  themselves  to  that  inconstant  and 
treacherous  element.  It  is  owing  to  this,  that,  in  its  most 
placid  form,  its  temporary  effect  in  soothing  or  composing  the 
spirits  is  blended  with  feelings  somewhat  analogous  to  what 
are  excited  by  the  sleep  of  a  lion ;  the  calmness  of  its  surface 
pleasing  chiefly,  from  the  contrast  it  exhibits  to  the  terrors 
which  it  naturally  inspires.^ 

3.  The  idea  of  literal  sublimity  inseparably  combined  with 
that  of  the  sea,  from  the  stupendous  spectacle  it  exhibits  when 
agitated  by  a  storm.  The  proverbial  phrase  of  ^noinitain 
billows  sufficiently  illustrates  the  force  and  the  universality  of 
this  combination.  A  tempestuous  sea  of  mountains  is  accord- 
ingly an  expression  applied  by  an  ingenious  writer,  to  the  pro- 
spect which  is  seen  in  one  direction  from  the  top  of  Skiddaw  ; 
and  it  would  not  be  easy,  in  the  same  number  of  words,  to 
convey  a  juster  conception  of  what  he  wished  to  describe.  To 

*  Gray  had  manifcMtly  this  analogy  in  hia  view  when  he  wrote  the  following 
lines ; — 

"  Unmindful  of  the  sirceping  whirl  wind's  sway 
That  hush'd  iu  grim  nspove  ezpocts  itc  evening  pivy  " 
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those  who  have  actually  navigated  the  deep,  at  a  distance  from 
every  visible  coast,  the  same  combination  of  ideas  must  present 
itself,  even  when  the  surface  of  the  water  is  perfectly  tranquil 
Homer  has  accurately  seized  this  natural  impression  of  the 
fancy : — 

'AXX*  Srt  }fi  rn*  »nr«»  iXiiVt^ir,  tvii  m  mXXn 

0(hjMH,  xii.  4«»;j. 

4.  The  complete  dependence  of  the  state  of  the  ocean  on  that 
of  the  atmosphere ;  and  the  association,  or  rather  identification, 
of  tainds  and  waves  in  the  common  images  of  danger  which 
they  both  suggest. 

In  the  descriptions  of  shipwrecks,  wliich  occiur  in  the  ancient 
poets,  the  sublimity  will  be  found  to  result  in  no  inconsider- 
able degree  from  this  identification ;  and,  indeed,  in  this,  as 
in  many  other  instances,  the  language  of  mythology  is  little 
more  than  a  i^ersonification  of  the  natural  workings  of  the 
mind. 

"lU  iiV*rf,  ^utmytf  »i^ix«f,  irdfrnj^t  )i  ^•*r§», 

Oflyss.  V.  291. 

"AXXtri  /lip  ri  N«r«(  B«^iii  fl'^«C«Xir«i  f  i^tr^c/, 
"AXXtri  y  mvT  llv^ag  Zi^v^y  i?^«rxi  )/«xi/v.^ 

(hhfsa.  V.  Xn. 

5.  The  aid  which  the  art  of  navigation,  in  all  the  stages  of 
its  progress,  derives  from  the  observation  of  the  stars  ;  and  the 
consequent  bias  given  to  the  fancy,  to  mount  from  the  ocean  to 
the  heavens.  A  pilot  seated  at  the  helm,  with  his  eye  fixed  on 
the  Pole,  while  the  rest  of  the  crew  abandon  themselves  to 


>  "  Tiist  sight  of  Blinre,  along  the  Rurge  we 
bound ; 

And  all  aboTo  is  Nky,  and   ocean  all 
around." 

'  "  He  tpoke.  and  high  tiie  forky  trident 
hurl.I. 

Roll'i  rl'>u4i>  on  cloudy  ^nd  utirn  the  waif  ry 
world. 


At  onoe  the  fkce  of  earth  and  »ea  Ueformp, 
8wcU»  all  the  winds,  and  rouses  all  the 
storms." 

3  "  And  now  the  mniUi,  at;d  now  the  north  - 
prevails,  ' 
Now  o'er  the  tH'eiui  sapc|>  the  u.'ixtern  gale*,  ^ 
And  n  m  the  wesl-frin>ls  rrnd  the  flutter- 1 
ing  Mils."  / 
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sleep,  forms  an  interesting  picture  in  some  of  the  noblest  pro- 
ductions of  human  genius.  In  the  Odyssey,  this  astronomical 
association  is  employed  with  wonderful  success  by  the  genius 
of  Homer,  to  impart  a  character  of  Sublimity,  even  to  the 
little  raft  of  Ulysses,  during  his  solitary  voyage  from  Calypso's 
island. 


Agreeably  to  the  same  bias  of  the  fancy,  the  principal  con- 
stellations in  our  astronomical  sphere  have  been  supposed,  with 
no  inconsiderable  probability,  to  be  emblematical  of  circum- 
stances and  events  connected  with  the  oldest  voyage  alluded  to 
in  profane  history,  the  exj^edition  of  the  Argonauts. — What  an 
accession  of  strength  must  have  been  added,  in  every  philoso- 
phtcal  mind,  to  this  natural  association,  in  consequence  of  the 
methods  practised  by  the  moderns  for  finding  the  latitude  and 
the  longitude !  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  acknowledged, 
tliat  the  }x>€tical  effect  must,  to  a  certain  degree,  have  been 
weakened  by  the  discovery  of  the  polarity  of  the  needle. 

In  minds,  which  have  been  impressed,  in  early  life,  with  the 
fabulous  and  popular  accounts  of  the  origin  of  astronomy,  the 
same  association  of  literal  sublimity  Avith  the  objects  of  that 
study,  imparts  somewhat  of  the  same  character,  even  to  the 
plains  and  to  the  shepherds  of  ancient  Chaldea,^ 

6.  The  variety  of  modes  in  which  the  ocean  presents  to  us 

»  "  Plac'd  at  the  helm  he  Hate,  and  mark  d  the  «  '»  Principio  Assyrii,  propter  pluni- 


Odyss.  V.  270. 


»kics. 

Nor  doii'd  In  deep  his  eyer- watchful  eye?. 
There  ricw'd  the  Pleiads,  and  the  Northern 


tiein  magnjihidinenKjne  regitmum  quw* 
inrolebanty  cum  cfelutn  ex  omni  parte 
ptitens  aiipte  apertum  intuercnturf  tra- 
jcctiones  inotusquc  stellanim  obscrva- 
vcnint. — Qua  in  nati«>nc,  Chaldad,  diu- 
turna  obBervatione  siderum  Hcientiaiii 
putaiitiir  cffecissc,"  &c.  &c. — Ciccn>  De 
Dirinaihiw,  \\'ih.  i.  cap.  i.] 


Team, 

And  great  Orion's  more  refulgent  beam. 
To  which,  around  the  axle  of  the  sky 
The  Bear,  reToInng,  points  bis  golden  eye  : 
Who  8hinc8  exalted  on  th*  ethereal  plain, 
Nor  bathes  his  blaziu;;  forehead  in  tlio 


main." 
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the  idea  of  power.  Among  these,  there  are  tivo  which  more 
particularly  deserve  attention.  (1.)  Its  tendency  to  raise  our 
thoughts  to  that  Being  whose  "  hand  heaves  its  billows and 
who  has  given  his  decree  to  the  seas,  that  they  might  not  pass 
his  commandment."  (2.)  Its  effect  in  recalling  to  us  the  proudest 
triumph  of  Man,  in  accomplishing  the  task  assigned  to  him,  of 
subduing  the  earth  and  the  elemcnta  Besides  these  associa- 
tions, however,  which  are  common  to  the  inhabitants  of  all* 
maritime  countries,  a  prospect  of  the  sea  must  frequently 
awaken,  in  every  native  of  this  island,  many  sublime  recollec- 
tions which  belong  exclusively  to  ourselves  ;  those  recollections, 
above  all  others,  which  turn  on  the  naval  commerce,  the  naval 
power,  and  the  naval  glory  of  England ;  and  on  the  numerous 
and  triumphant  fleets  which  "bear  the  British  thunder  o'er 
the  world."^ 

7.  The  easy  transition  by  which  a  moralizing  fancy  passes 
from  a  prospect  of  the  sea,  to  subjects  allied  to  the  most  in- 
ti'resting  of  all  the  various  classes  of  our  sublime  emotions ; — 
from  the  ceaseless  succession  of  waves  which  break  on  the 
beach,  to  the  fleeting  generations  of  men ;  or,  from  the  bound- 
less expanse  of  the  watery  waste,  to  the  infinity  of  Space,  and 
the  infinity  of  Time. 

"  Hicrcs 

Hiercdcm  nltcriuri,  velut  iindii  tttiiiervenit  iinduni.^ 

*'  Walk  thoughtful  on  the  silent,  sulemn  Rhoru 
Of  that  voat  ocean  thou  must  sail  so  soon." 

In  which  last  lines  (as  well  as  in  Shakespeare's  bank  and  shoal 
of  time)  the  complete  union  of  the  subject  and  of  the  simile 
j)roves,  how  intimately  they  were  combined  together  in  the 
mind  of  the  poet. 

Before  closing  tliis  long  discussion  concerning  the  effects 
produced  on  the  imagination  by  the  connexion  between  the 
ideas  of  Altitude  and  of  Hori7X)ntal  Extent,  I  think  it  of  great 
importance  to  remark  farther,  in  illustration  of  the  same  argu- 
ment, that  a  similar  association  attaches  itself  to  these  words 

*  Thomson. 
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when  employed  roetiiphorically,  A  good  example  of  this  occiii*s 
in  a  passage  of  ttie  Novum  Orgamn^  where  the  author  recom- 
meads  to  the  students  of  particular  branches  of  science,  to  riae 
occasionally  alcove  the  level  of  their  habitual  pursuits,  by  gain- 
ing the  vantage-ground  of  a  iiigher  philosophy,  *^  Prospecta- 
tiones  fiant  a  turribus  ant  locis  prieaitis ;  et  impossibile  est,  Ut 
quis  exploret  remotiores  interioresque  scientiflB  alicujus  imrtea, 
si  stet  super  piano  ejusdem  scion tige,  nec[ue  altioris  scieotiae 
veluti  speculum  conscendat — An  allusion  not  naore  logicaUy 
appropriate^  than  poetically  beautiful;  and  which  probably 
suggested  to  Cowley  his  comparison  of  Bacon's  prophetic  an- 
ticipations of  the  future  progress  of  experimental  philosophy,  to 
the  distant  view  of  the  promised  laudj  which  Moses  enjoyed 
from  the  top  of  Mount  Pisgah : — 

*'  Did  on  the  ¥617  border  stand 
Of  the  bkfit  [iromia'd  land  ; 
And  from  tlie  motin tain-top  i>f  his  exalted  wit, 
Srtw  It  biiiifttlf,  and  elKjw'd  ua  it/' 

The  metaphorical  phrases  of  Scala  Agceimma  et  Scaiu  i?e- 
tcemoria^  which  Bacon  applies  to  tlie  Analytical  and  Syntheticiil 
Methods*  show^  in  a  still  more  explicit  manner^  the  strong 
impression  which  the  natural  association  btitween  Altitude  an 
Horizontal  extent  had  made  on  his  imagination ;  inasmuch 
he  avails  himself  of  1%  as  the  most  significant  figure  he  could 
employ  to  illustrate,  in  the  way  of  analogyj  the  atlvantagea 
which  he  expected  to  result  from  his  own  peculiar  mode  of 
philosophizing.  Indeed,  the  analogy  is  so  close  and  so  irre- 
sistiblCj  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  speak  of  AnalyBis  and 
SyntlieRiSj  without  making  use  of  expressions  in  which  it  is 
implied."*  Wlien,  agreeably  to  the  rules  of  the  formerj  we 
rise  or  ascend  from  particular  phenomena  to  general  principles, 
our  views  become  more  enlarged  and  comprehenaivej  but  less 
precise  and  definite  with  respect  to  minute  details.  In  propor- 
tion as  we  re-descend  in  the  way  (►f  synthesisj  our  horizon  con- 
tracts ;  but  at  every  step^  we  find  ourselves  better  enabled  to 

*  Plelboda  whlcli  Herucl  Htii  bud  *J*o  prevLotiiil^Y  dcnomitijit^d  itjc  *t*t  mw,  mA 

thr  i}*f^mrm.\  *  Sep  Nol$  tf  ft. 
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observe  and  to  examine,  with  accuracy,  whatever  individual 
objects  attract  our  curiosity. 

In  pure  Mathematics,  it  is  to  the  most  general  and  compre- 
hensive methods  of  inquiry,  that  we  exclusively  appropriate 
the  title  of  the  higher  or  mhlimer  parts  of  the  science;  a 
figurative  mode  of  speaking,  which  is  rendered  still  more 
appropriate  by  two  collateral  circumstances: — First,  that  all 
tliese  methods,  at  the  time  when  this  epithet  was  originally 
applied  to  them,  involved,  in  one  form  or  another,  the  idea  of 
Infinity ;  and,  Secondly,  that  the  earliest,  as  well  as  the  most 
successful  applications  of  them  hitherto  made,  have  been  to 
Physical  Astronomy.^ 

With  this  exception,  and  one  or  two  others,  for  which  it  is 
easy  to  account,  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  epithet  universally 
applied  to  the  more  abstruse  branches  of  knowledge,  is  not 
aubltme  but  profound.  We  conceive  tnith  to  be  something 
analogous  to  a  Treasure  hid  under  ground ;  or  to  the  Precious 
Metals,  which  are  not  to  be  obtained  but  by  digging  into  the 
mine ;  or  to  Pearls  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  inaccessible 
to  all  but  such  as  dive  into  the  deep.  Agreeably  to  this 
analogy,  we  speak  of  a  profound  mathematician ;  a  profound 
metaphysician ;  a  profound  lawyer ;  a  profound  antiquary.* 

The  effect  of  this  analogy  has  probably  been  not  a  little 
strengthened  by  an  idea  which  (although  I  believe  it  to  be 
altogether  unfounded)  has  prevailed  very  generally  in  all  ages 
of  the  world.  I  allude  to  the  vulgar  opinion,  that,  while 
poetical  genius  is  the  immediate  gift  of  heaven,  confined  ex- 
clusively to  a  few  of  its  favoured  children,  the  most  recondite 
truths  in  the  most  abstruse  sciences  are  within  the  reach  of  all 
who  can  submit  to  the  labour  of  the  search.  A  philosopher  of 
the  first  eminence  has  given  to  this  prejudice  the  sanction  of 
his  authority,  remarking,  that  "  it  is  genius,  and  not  the  want 

'  See  Note  H  H.  not,  that  if  a  full  and  perfect  account  of 

all  that  is  most  profound  in  the  high 

*  These  opposite  analogies  are  i*uri-  geometry  could  have  been  deduced  from 
ously  combine<l  together  in  the  follow-  the  doctrine  of  infinites,  it  might  have 
ing  sentence  of  Maclaurin.  Speaking  been  expected  from  this  author."— 
of  Leibnitz,  he  remarks : — '*  We  doubt      Fluxions^  vol.  i.  p.  45. 
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of  it,  that  adulterates  science,  [philosophy,]  and  fills  it  with 
error  and  false  theory  and  that  "  the  treasures  of  know- 
ledge, although  commonly  buried  deep,  may  be  reached  by  those 
drudges  who  can  dig  with  labour  and  patience,  though  they 
have  not  wings  to  fly."  ^ 

The  justness  of  this  doctrine  I  shall  take  another  oppor- 
tunity to  examine  at  some  length.  I  have  referred  to  it  here, 
merely  as  an  additional  circumstance  which  may  have  in- 
fluenced human  fancy,  in  characterizing  poetical  and  philoso- 
phical genius  by  two  epithets,  which  in  their  literal  sense 
express  things  diametrically  opposite. 

It  is,  at  the  same  time,  extremely  worthy  of  observation, 
with  respect  to  the  metaphorical  meaning  of  both  epithets, 
that  as  the  opposite  of  the  Poetical  Sublime  is  not  the  Pro- 
found, but  the  Low  or  the  Grovelling ;  so  the  opposite  of  the 
Philosophical  Profound  is  not  what  is  raised  Above  the  level  of 
the  earth,  but  the  Superficial  or  the  Shallow. 

*  [See  Reid'8 /nyuiry,  chap.  i.  §2,  after  quoting  the  above  passage,  observes, 

et  o/i&t.]  "  that  the  au thorns  modesty  underrates 

^  In  this  criticism  on  Dr.  Reid,  I  his  own  abilities ;  and,  in  this  instance, 

have  been  anticipated  by  his  learned  renders  his   decision   inaccurate." — 

and  ingenious  friend  Dr.  Gerard ;  who,  Gerard  on  Oenivs,  pp.  382,  383. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


CONFIRMATION  OF  THE  FOREGOING  THEORY  FROM  THE  NATURAL 
SIGNS  OF  SUBLIME  EMOTION. — RECTPROCAL  INFLUENCE  OF  THESE 
SIGNS  ON  THE  ASSOCIATIONS  WHICH  SUGGEST  THEM. 

The  strength  and  power  of  the  associations  which  have  been 
now  under  our  review,  (how  triflmg  and  capricious  soever  some 
of  them  may  appear  to  be  in  their  origin,)  may  be  distinctly 
traced  in  the  arts  of  the  Actor  and  of  the  Orator,  in  both  of 
which  they  frequently  give  to  what  may  be  called  Metaphorical 
or  Figurative  applications  of  Natural  Signs,  a  propriety  and 
force  which  the  severest  taste  must  feel  and  acknowledge. 
While  the  tongue,  for  example,  is  employed  in  pronouncing 
words  expressing  elevation  of  character,  the  body  becomes,  by 
a  sort  of  involuntary  impuke,  more  erect  and  elevated  tlian 
usual ;  the  eye  is  raised,  and  assumes  a  look  of  superiority  or 
command.  Cicero  takes  notice  of  the  same  thing  as  a  natural 
effect,  produced  on  the  Bodily  Expression,  by  the  contemplation 
of  the  universe ;  and  more  particularly  of  objects  which  are 
exalted  and  celestial,  either  in  the  literal  or  the  metaphorical 
acceptations  of  these  words.  "  Est  animorum  ingeniorumque 
quoddam  quasi  pabulum,  consideratio  contemplatioque  natune. 
Erigimnr,  elevatiwes  fieri  videmur  ;  humana  despicimus  ; 
cogitantesque  supera  atque  coelestia,  luec  nostra  ut  exigua  et 
minima  contemnimus."* 

Even  in  speaking  of  anything,  whether  physical  or  moral, 
which  invites  Imagination  upwards,  the  tones  of  the  voice 
become  naturally  higher ;  while  they  sink  spontaneously  to  a 
deep  bass,  when  she  follows  a  contrary  direction.    This  is  the 

«  [Acad.  Qu<ut.  lib.  iv.  (ii.)  c.  41.] 
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more  remarkable,  tbat  the  analogy  apprehended  between  high 
and  low  in  the  musical  scale,  and  high  and  hw  in  their  literal 
acceptations,  seems  to  be  the  result  of  circumstances  which 
have  not  operated  universally  among  our  species,  in  producing 
the  same  association  of  ideas.^ 

The  various  associations  connected  with  Sublimity  become 
thus  incorporated,  as  it  were,  with  the  Language  of  Nature ; 
and,  in  consequence  of  this  incorporation,  acquire  an  incalcul- 
able accession  of  influence  over  the  human  frame.  We  may 
remark  this  influence,  even  on  the  acute  and  distinguishing 
judgment  of  Aristotle,  in  the  admirable  description  of  MeyaXo- 
•^nj^/a  in  the  third  chapter  [book  fourth]  of  his  Nicomachian 
Ethics  ;  the  whole  of  which  description  hinges  on  an  analogy 
(suggested  by  a  metaphorical  word)  between  Greatness  of  Stature 
and  Greatness  of  Mind.  The  same  analogy  is  the  ground-work 
of  the  account  of  Sublimity  in  writing,  given  by  Longinus ;  who, 
although  he  speaks  only  of  the  efiect  of  sublimity  on  the  Mind, 
plainly  identifies  that  effect  with  its  Bodily  expression.  "  The 
Mind,"  he  observes,  "is  naturally  elevated  by  the  true  Sublime, 
and,  assuming  a  certain  proud  and  erect  attitude,  exults  and 
glories,  as  if  it  had  itself  produced  what  it  has  only  heard/' 
[Sect,  ii.]  The  description  is,  I  think,  perfectly  correct ;  and 
may  be  regarded  as  a  demonstrative  proof,  that,  in  the  compli- 
cated effect  which  sublimity  produces,  the  primary  idea  which 
has  given  name  to  the  whole,  always  retains  a  decided  predomi- 
nance over  the  other  ingredients. 

It  seems  to  be  the  expression  of  Mental  Elevation,  conveyed 
by  [Ovid's]  "  os  sublime''  of  man,  and  by  what  Milton  calls  "  the 
looks  coinmercing  with  the  skies^'  which  is  the  foundation  of  the 
Sublimity  we  ascribe  to  the  Human  figure.  In  point  of  actual 
height,  it  is  greatly  inferior  to  various  tribes  of  other  animals  ; 
but  none  of  these  have  the  whole  of  their  bodies,  both  trunk 
and  limbs,  in  the  direction  of  the  vertical  line;  coinciding  with 
that  tendency  to  rise  or  to  mount  upwards,  which  is  symbolical 
of  every  species  of  improvement,  whether  intellectual  or  moral; 
and  which  typifies  so  forcibly  to  our  species,  the  pre-eminence 

'  See  Philosophy  of  the  Hvman  Mind^  vol.  i.  ch.  v.  part  ii.  §  1. 
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of  their  rank  and  destination  among  the  inliabitants  of  this 
lower  world.^ 

When  I  look  up  to  the  Heavens  which  thou  hast  made," 
says  an  inspired  writer ;  "to  the  Sun  and  Stars  which  thou  hast 
ordained ; 

"  Then  say  I,  what  is  man  that  thou  art  mindful  of  him,  or 
the  son  of  man  that  thou  shouldst  visit  him  1 

"  For  thou  hast  made  him  but  a  little  lotuer  than  the  angels ; 
thou  hast  crovmed  his  head  with  glory  and  honour. 

"  Thou  hast  put  all  things  under  his  feet!* 

Intimately  connected  with  the  sublime  effect  of  man's  erect 
form,  is  the  imposing  influence  of  a  superiority  of  stature  over 
tlie  mind  of  the  multitude.  "  And  when  Saul  stood  among  the 
people,  he  was  higher  than  any  of  them,  from  his  shoulders 
and  upward. — And  all  the  people  shouted  and  said,  Gk)d  save 
the  King." 

Even  in  the  present  state  of  society,  a  superiority  of  stature 
is  naturally  accompanied  with  an  air  of  authority,  the  imitation 
of  which  would  be  ludicrous  in  a  person  not  possessed  of  the 
same  advantages ;  and,  in  a  popular  assembly,  every  one  must 
have  remarked  the  weight  which  it  adds  to  the  eloquence  of  a 
speaker,  "  proudly  eminent  above  the  rest  in  shape  and 
gesture."^ 

From  these  observations,  it  is  easy  to  explain  how  the  fancy 
comes  to  estimate  the  intellectual  and  moral  excellencies  of 
individuals,  in  a  way  analogous  to  that  in  which  we  measure 
their  stature,  (I  mean  by  an  ideal  scale  placed  in  a  vertical 
position) ;  and  to  employ  the  words  above,  below,  superiority, 
inferiority,  and  numberless  others,  to  mark,  in  these  very  dif- 
ferent cases,  their  relative  advantages  and  disadvantages.'  We 


'  "Omnis  homincii  qui  nese  Btndent 
pracstAro  ceteris  animalibug,  fiimiua 
ope  niti  dccet,  vitam  silentio  ne  trans- 
eant,  veluti  pecora,  qiiie  natnra  prona, 
atque  ventri  obedientia,  finxit/* — Sal- 
lust,  [Catalinay  c.  i.] 

 "  Separat  hoc  nos 

A  |T«gt  mutoraiD,  atqae  Ideo  Ttncnbilt  noli 


Sortlii  IngeDlnm,  diTinorunique  eapaoet, 
Atque  exercendU  oaplonditque  artlbui  apU, 
Sensum  a  cceleatl  deniianun  traximua  arc*. 
Cujui  efpsnt  prona  •%  tamim  ■pectantia."— 
JuTanal,  Sal.  xr.  142. 

•  See  Note  1 1. 

■  A  trifling,  but  curious  instance,  of 
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liave  even  a  bias  to  carry  this  analogy  farther ;  and  to  conceive 
the  various  orders  of  created  beings,  as  forming  a  rising  mile 
of  an  indefinite  Altitude.  In  this  manner  we  are  naturally  led 
to  give  the  title  of  Sublime  to  such  attainments  and  efforts,  in 
our  own  species,  as  rise  above  the  common  pitch  of  humanity  ; 
and  hence  the  origin  of  an  additional  association,  conspiring 
with  other  circumstances  formerly  pointed  out,  as  suggesting  a 
metaphorical  application  of  that  word  to  a  particular  class  of 
the  higher  beauties  of  Style. 

It  appears  to  me  probable,  that  it  was  by  a  vague  extension 
of  tJiis  meaning  of  the  Sublime  to  excellence  in  general,  that 
Longinus  was  led  to  bestow  this  epithet  on  Sappho's  Ode;'^  and 
on  some  other  specimens  of  the  Vehement  or  Impassioned,  and 
also  of  the  Nervous,  and  of  the  Elegant,  which  do  not  seem  to 
rise  above  the  common  tone  of  classical  composition  in  any  one 
quality,  but  in  the  finished  perfection  with  which  they  are 
executed.  I  confess,  at  the  same  time,  my  own  opinion  is,  that, 
with  all  his  great  merits  as  a  critic,  and  as  an  eloquent  writer, 
his  use  of  this  word  throughout  his  treatise  can  neither  be  ac- 
counted for  nor  rendered  consistent  by  any  philosophical  theory 
whatever.  In  various  places,  he  evidently  employs  it  precisely 
in  the  same  sense  in  which  it  is  now  generally  understood  in 
our  language ;  and  in  which  I  have  all  along  used  it,  in 
attempting  to  trace  the  connexion  between  its  different  and 
apparently  arbitrary  significations.^ 

It  is  wonderful  that  Longinus  was  not  induced,  by  his  own 
very  metaphorical  description  of  the  efiects  of  sublime  writing, 
to  inquire,  in  the  next  place,  to  what  causes  it  is  owing,  that 
sublime  emotions  have  the  tendency  which  he  ascribes  to  them, 
to  elevate  the  thoughts,  and  to  communicate  literally  a  momen- 
tary elevation  to  the  body.  At  these  effects  he  has  stopped 
short,  without  bestowing  any  attention  on  what  seems  to  me 
the  most  interesting  view  of  the  problem. 

an  analogous  asBociation  may  be  rc-     the  vertical  position  of  tlie  scale  in  onr 
marked  in  the  application  we  make  of     common  Thermometers, 
the  terms  High  and  Low  to  the  Tem-        *  See  Note  K  K. 
perature  of  bodies,  in  consequence  of        '  See  Note  Lli. 
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Mr.  Burke  has  adopted  the  deacriptiou  of  Longiuun,  and  has 
Ktated  the  fact  with  still  greater  clearness  and  fulness.  If  he 
had  followed  out  his  ideas  a  little  further,  he  would  probably 
have  perceived,  more  distinctly  than  he  appears  to  have  done, 
that  the  key  to  some  of  the  chief  metaphysical  difficulties  sup- 
posed to  be  connected  with  this  inquiry,  is  to  be  found  in  tho 
principles  which  regulate  the  progressive  transitions  and  gener- 
alizations of  the  import  of  words ;  and  in  those  laws  of  associa- 
tion, which,  while  they  insensibly  transfer  the  arbitrary  signs  of 
thought  from  one  subject  to  another,  seldom  fail  to  impart  to 
the  latter  a  power  of  exciting,  in  some  degree,  the  same 
emotions  which  are  the  natural  or  the  necessary  effects  of  the 
former. 


VOL.  v. 


CHAPTER  V. 


INFERENCES  FROM  THE  FOREGOING  DOCTRINES,  WITH  SOME 
ADDITIONAL  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Before  I  conclude  this  Essay,  it  may  be  proper  to  remind 
my  readers,  in  order  to  prevent  misapprehensions  with  respect 
to  the  foregoing  observations,  that  my  aim  is  not  to  investigate 
the  principles  on  which  the  various  elements  of  Sublimity  give 
pleasure  to  the  Mind ;  but  to  trace  the  associations,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  common  name  of  Sublimity  has  been  ap- 
plied to  all  of  them;  and  to  illustrate  the  influence  of  this 
common  name  in  re-acting  on  the  Imagination  and  the  Taste. 
It  is  not,  for  instance,  my  aim  to  show,  that  the  whole  effect  of 
Horizontal  Amplitude  arises  from  its  association  with  Elevation, 
or  Height ;  far  less,  that  it  is  this  association  alone  which  de- 
lights us  in  viewing  the  celestial  vault,  with  all  the  various 
wonders  it  exhibits  by  day  and  by  night ;  but  merely  to  explain, 
from  tliis  principle,  the  transference  of  the  epithet  Sublime, 
from  one  modification  of  sjiace  to  all  the  others.  In  Uke  man- 
ner, I  have  abstained  altogether  from  giving  any  opinion  on  the 
very  curious  question  concerning  the  pleasure  arising  from 
certain  modifications  of  Terror ;  because  it  did  not  appear  to 
me  to  have  any  immediate  connexion  with  the  train  of  my 
argument.  It  is  sufficient  for  my  purpose,  if  I  have  succeeded 
in  accounting  for  the  place  which  the  Terrible,  when  properly 
modified,  is  generally  allowed  to  occupy  among  the  consti- 
tuents, or  at  least  among  the  natural  adjuncts  of  the  Subhme. 

Although  I  have  attempted  to  show,  at  some  length,  that 
there  is  a  specific  pleasure  connected  with  the  simple  idea  of 
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Sublimity  or  Elevation,  I  am  far  from  thinking,  that  the  im- 
pressions produced  by  such  adjuncts  as  Eternity  or  Power,  or 
even  by  the  physical  adjuncts  of  Horizontal  Extent  and  of 
Depth,  are  wholly  resolvable  into  their  association  ^vith  this 
common  and  central  conception.  I  own,  however,  I  am  of  opi- 
nion that,  in  most  cases,  the  pleasure  attached  to  the  conception 
of  literal  sublimity,  identified,  as  it  comes  to  be,  with  those  reli- 
giotis  impressions  which  are  inseparable  from  the  human  mind, 
is  one  of  the  chief  ingredient*  in  the  complicated  emotion ;  and 
that,  in  every  case,  it  either  jmlpably  or  latently  contributes  to 
the  effect 

From  the  constant  or  very  general  connexion,  too,  which 
these  different  ingredients  have  with  each  other,  as  well  as  with 
the  central  idea  of  Elevation,  they  must  necessarily  both  lend 
and  borrow  much  accessory  influence  over  the  mind.  Tlie 
primary  effect  of  Elevation  it«elf  cannot  fail  to  be  astonishingly 
increased  by  its  association  with  such  interesting  and  awful 
ideas  as  Immensity,  Eternity,  Infinite  Power,  and  Infinite 
Wisdom ;  blended  as  they  are,  in  our  conceptions,  with  that 
still  sublimer  attribute  of  God,  which  encourages  us  to  look  up 
to  him  as  the  Father  of  all.  On  the  other  hand,  to  all  of  these 
attributes.  Elevation  imparts,  in  its  turn,  a  common  character 
and  a  common  epithet. 

Supposing,  therefore,  the  foregoing  conclusions  to  be  admitted 
as  just,  a  wide  field  of  speculation  lies  open  to  future  inquirers. 
To  some  of  these,  I  flatter  myself,  the  hints  which  I  have  sug- 
gested may  be  useful,  if  not  in  conducting  them  into  the  right 
path,  at  least  in  diverting  them  from  the  vain  attempt  to  detect 
a  common  quality  in  the  metaphysical  essence  of  things,  which 
derive  their  common  name  only  from  the  tie  of  Habitual  Asso- 
ciation. To  trace  the  origin  of  this  Association,  so  as  to  obtain 
a  key  to  the  various  transitive  meanings  of  the  word  in  ques- 
tion, is  a  problem,  the  solution  of  which  is  not  only  necessary 
to  give  precision  to  our  ideas  on  the  subject,  but  forms  an  indis- 
pensable preliminary  to  any  subsequent  discussions  concerning 
the  simple  and  elementary  pleasures  mingled  together  in  that 
complex  emotion  which  the  epithet  sublimCy  or  some  corre- 
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spouding  term,  so  significantly  expresses  in  so  great  a  variety 
of  languages.^ 

In  confirmation  of  what  I  have  just  stated  concerning  the 
primary  or  central  idea  of  Elevation,  it  may  be  farther  re- 
marked, that  when  we  are  anxious  to  communicate  the  highest 
possible  character  of  Sublimity  to  anything  we  are  describing, 
we  generally  contrive,  somehow  or  other,  either  directly,  or  by 
means  of  some  strong  and  obvious  association,  to  introduce  the 
image  of  the  Heavens,  or  of  the  Clouds  ;  or,  in  other  words,  of 
Sublimity  literally  so  called.  The  idea  of  Eloquence  is  un- 
questionably sublime  in  itself,  being  a  source  of  the  proudest 
and  noblest  species  of  Power  which  the  mind  of  one  man  can 
exercise  over  those  of  others :  but  how  wonderfully  is  its  subli- 
mity increased  when  connected  with  the  image  of  Thunder ;  as 
when  we  speak  of  the  Thunder  of  Demosthenes !  *^  Demosthenis 
non  tarn  vibrarent  fulmina,  nisi  numeris  contorta  ferrentur." — 
[Pro  Mtlone.]  Milton  has  fully  availed  himself  of  both  these 
associations,  in  describing  the  orators  of  the  Greek  republics: — 

..."  [Wliose]  resistlesB  eloquence 
Wiekled  at  will  the  fierce  democratic ; 
Shook  th'  arsenal,  and  fiilmin'd  over  Greece, 
To  Maccdon,  and  Artaxerxes'  throno." 

[Paradise  Regained^  iv.  268.] 


*  Since  the  first  edition  of  this  work 
appeared,  it  has  been  alleged  that  I  had 
carried  my  Philological  Theory  so  far, 
as  to  resolve  the  Sublimity  of  Physicid 
Astronomy  into  the  circumstance  of 
"  the  stars  being  high  up  in  the  air." 
If  there  be  any  foundation  for  this  criti- 
cism, I  have  certainly  been  most  unsuc- 
cessful in  conveying  to  my  readers  a 
clear  idea  of  the  scope  of  this  Essiiy. 
Into  the  innumerable  sources  of  emotion 
which  may  arise  in  a  contemplative 
mind  on  a  survey  of  the  starry  finua- 
ment,  it  was  not  my  purpose  to  inquire. 
My  only  aim  was  to  point  out  the  Na- 
tural and  Universal  Association  which 
has  suggested  the  application  of  the 
metaphorical  epithet  Sublime  (or  High) 
to  the  study  which  is  directed  to  these 


objects ;  and  to  illustrate  the  influence 
of  this  very  expressive  and  powerful 
epithet  in  re-acting  upon  the  Imagina- 
tion and  the  'J'astc.  The  same  remark 
may  be  extended  to  my  observations  on 
all  the  other  applications  of  the  sanio 
w^ord.  Much  ingenuity  has  been  dis- 
played by  some  late  writers  in  examining 
the  mutual  influence  of  Language  aud 
of  Reason  upon  each  other ;  but  the 
action  and  re-action  of  Language  and  c»f 
Imagination  in  matters  of  Taste,  is  a 
subject  of  speculation  not  less  curious, 
and  hitherto  almost  entirely  unexplored  ; 
a  subject  which  will  be  found  intimately 
connected  with  the  principles  on  which 
many  of  the  most  refined  Ixi^autios  of 
composition,  both  in  prose  and  in  verse, 
depend. — [Note  in  Second  Edition.] 
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In  OollinsB  Ode  to  Fear,  the  happy  use  of  ix  biugle  word 
identifies  at  once  the  Physical  with  the  Moral  Suhlime,  and 
concentrates  the  effects  of  their  imited  force. 

"  Tho*  gpntlc  pity  claim  her  minglctl  part, 
Yet  all  tho  UiumUrs  of  the  scene  are  thine ! " 

The  same  word  adds  not  a  little  to  the  effect  of  one  of 
the  Hublimcst  descriptions  in  the  book  of  Job.  "  Hast  thou 
given  the  hon»c  strength ;  hast  thou  clothed  his  neck  with 
thunder  P'^ 

In  the  concluding  stanza  of  one  of  Gray  s  odes,  if  the  Bard, 
after  his  apostrophe  to  Edward,  had  been  represented  as  falling 
on  liis  sword,  or  as  drowning  himself  in  a  |kx)1  at  the  summit 
of  the  rock,  the  Moral  Sublime,  so  far  as  it  arises  from  his 
heroical  determination  "  to  conquer  and  to  die,"  would  not 
have  been  in  the  least  diminished ;  but  how  different  from  the 
complicated  emotion  produced  by  the  images  of  altitude ;  of 
depth ;  of  an  impetuous  and  foaming  flood ;  of  darkness ; 
and  of  eternity ;  all  of  which  are  crowded  into  the  two  last 
lines: — 

"  Ho  spoke — and  headlong  from  tho  mountuin's  height 
Deep  in  the  roaring  tide  he  plunged  to  endless  i:ight." 

Among  the  Grecian  sages,  Plato  has  been  always  more  i>ecu- 
liarly  characterized  by  the  epithet  Sublime ;  and,  indeed,  on 
various  accounts,  it  is  strongly  and  liappily  descriptive  of  the 
feelings  inspired  by  the  genius  of  that  author ;  by  the  lofty 
mysticism  of  his  philosophy  ;  and  even  by  the  remote  origin  of 
the  theological  fables  which  are  said  to  have  descended  to  him 
from  Orpheus.  The  following  passage  paints  the  impressions 
of  a  German  scholar,^  when  he  first  met  with  the  ludigiia- 
mvnta,  or  Orphic  Hymns,  during  an  accidental  visit  to  Leii)Hic ; 
and  the  scenery  which  he  has  employed  to  embellish  his  picture, 
is  worthy  of  the  imagination  of  Plato  himself,  llie  skill  with 
which  he  has  allied  in  to  his  aid  the  darkness  and  silence  and 
awfulness  of  midnight,  may  be  comimred  to  some  of  the  finest 


*  See  Note  M  M.  iiiiotation  to  Dr.  Akonside'H  notes  sub- 

^  Eselienbach. — I  am  indebted  for  this     joined  to  his  Hymn  to  the  Naiad$. 
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touches  of  our  master-poets;  but  what  I  wish,  at  present, 
chiefly  to  remark,  is  the  effect  of  Altitude  and  of  the  Starry 
Firmament  in  exalting  our  conceptions  of  those  religious 
mysteries  of  the  fabulous  ages,  which  had  so  powerfully 
awakened  the  enthusiasm  of  the  writer. — "  Incredibile  dictu 
quo  me  sacro  horrore  afflaverint  indigitamenta  ista  deorum : 
nam  et  tempus  ad  illorum  lectionem  eligerc  cogebar,  quod  vel 
solum  horrorem  incutere  animo  potest,  nocturnum ;  cum  enim 
totam  diem  consumserim  in  contemplando  urbis  splendore,  et 
in  adeundis,  quibus  scatet  urbs  ilia,  viris  doctis,  sola  nox  resta- 
bat,  quam  Orpheo  consecrare  potui.  In  abyssum  quandam 
mystcriorum  venerandae  antiquitatis  descendere  vidcbar,  quo- 
tiescunque  silente  mundo,  solis  vigilantibus  astris  et  luna, 
fieXavTj^Tov^  istos  hymnos  ad  manus  sumpsi." 

It  is  curious,  how  very  nearly  the  imagination  of  Milton,  in 
alluding  to  the  same  topics,  has  pursued  the  same  track : — 

"  Or  let  my  lamp  at  midnight  hour 
Be  seen  in  some  high  lonely  towV, 
Where  I  may  oft  out-watch  the  Bear, 
With  thrice  great  Hermes,  or  unsphere 
The  spirit  of  Plato,  to  unfold 
What  worlds,  or  wliat  vast  regions  hold 
Th'  immortal  mind  that  hath  forsook 
Her  mansion  in  this  fleshly  nook : 
And  of  those  demons  that  are  found 
In  fire,  air,  flood,  or  under  ground, 
AVhose  power  hath  a  true  consent 
With  planet,  or  with  element." '—[//  Penseroso,  165.] 

If  these  observations  be  just,  the  question  which  has  been  so 
often  agitated  with  respect  to  the  comparative  effects  of  the 
Physical  and  Moral  Sublime,  must  appear  entirely  nugatory  ; 
their  general  result  leading  to  this  conclusion,  that  all  the 
qualities,  which  we  refer  to  both,  unite  in  forming  one  and  (he 
same  group  of  associations.  The  ideas  thus  associated  may 
be  conceived  to  bear  some  distant  analog}^,  in  their  mutual 
communications  with  each  other,  and  in  their  common  com- 
munication with  that  great  fountain  of  sublime  emotion  in 

*  The  doctrine  of  the  soul's  pre-existence  is  ascribed  by  Plato  himself  to 
OrpheuB. 
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which  they  all  centre,  to  the  system  of  circulation  in  the  animal 
frame; — or,  perhaps,  in  this  point  of  vieWy  the  associated 
elements  of  Sublimity  may  be  still  more  aptly  compared  to  the 
diflFerent  jars  composing  an  Electrical  Battery ;  each  of  which 
is  prepared  to  contribute,  at  one  and  the  same  moment,  its  pro- 
portional share  to  the  joint  explosion. 

In  the  following  well-known  illustration  of  the  superiority  of 
the  Moral  above  the  Physical  Sublime,  it  is  remarkable,  that 
while  the  author  exemplifies  the  latter  only  by  the  magnitude 
and  momentum  of  dead  masses,  and  by  the  immensity  of  space 
considered  in  general,  he  not  only  bestows  on  the  former  the 
interest  of  a  historical  painting,  exhibiting  the  majestic  and 
commanding  expression  of  a  Roman  Fomm,  but  lends  it  the 
adventitious  aid  of  an  illusion,  in  which  the  imagination  is 
carried  up  to  Jupiter  armed  with  his  bolt  In  fact,  it  is  not 
the  two  different  kinds  of  sublimity  which  he  has  contrasted 
with  each  other,  but  a  few  of  the  constituents  of  the  Physical 
Sublime  which  he  has  compared,  in  point  of  effect,  with  the 
powers  both  of  the  Physical  and  Moral  Sublime  combined 
together  in  their  joint  operation : — 

"  Look  then  abroad  through  natare,  to  the  range 
Of  planetR,  suns,  and  adamantino  sphercB 
Wheeling  unRhaken  through  the  void  immense ; 
And  speak,  O  man !  does  this  capacious  scene 
With  half  that  kindling  migesty  dilate 
Thy  strong  conception,  as  when  Brutus  rose 
Refulgent  from  the  stroke  of  Cwsar's  fate, 
Amid  the  crowd  of  Patriots,  and  his  arm 
Aloft  extending  like  eternal  Jove 
When  guilt  brings  down  the  thunder,  calKd  aloutl 
On  TuUy^s  name,  and  shook  his  crimson  steel, 
And  bade  the  father  of  his  cmmtry,  hail ! 
For  lo !  the  tyrant  prostrate  in  the  dust, 
And  Rome  again  is  free." 

[Akenside,  Pleasures  of  JmaghatUm,  orig.  edit.  i.  487.] 

I  shall  close  this  Essay  with  hinting  very  slightly,  that  how 
nearly  soever  allied  to  Literal  Sublimity  are  all  the  various 
kinds  of  the  Metaphorical  Sublime,  it  is  by  no  means  an  infal- 
lible rule,  for  the  attainment  of  the  latter,  to  soar  at  once  into 
the  clouds ;  far  less,  to  string  together  words  and  images  ex- 
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prcBsivc  of  what  is  elevated  or  lofty.  I  mention  this,  because 
it  is  a  common  mistake  among  juvenile  writers ;  and  a  mistake 
into  whicli  they  are  not  unnaturally  betrayed,  by  the  language 
consecrated  to  that  group  of  associations  which  I  have  been 
endeavouring  to  illustrate.^  The  employment  of  phrases  ex- 
pressive of  mere  elevation,  and  unaccompanied  with  any  display 
of  genius,  good  sense,  or  skill,  produces  one  of  the  most  absurd 
species  of  the  false  sublime ;  that  wliich  is  properly  expressed 
by  the  words  bombast  and  fustian.  To  the  faults  of  this 
inflated  style,  Longinus  applies  the  metaphorical  title  of  me- 
teors^  a  word  strongly  significant  of  the  impression  which  they 
produce  on  minds,  in  which  the  power  of  Taste  has  not  been 
duly  cultivated.  In  this  respect,  he  seems  to  have  conceived 
the  false  Sublime  as  bearing  the  same  relation  to  the  tnie,  which 
Pope  has  so  well  descrilxjd,  in  contrasting  false  with  true  Wit : 

"  Bright  08  a  blaze,  but  in  a  moment  gone ; 
True  Wit  is  everlasting  like  the  Sun." 

To  avoid  all  risk  of  any  imputation  of  this  sort,  writers  of 
taste  find  it,  in  most  cases,  expedient,  in  the  hackneyed  and 
worn  out  state  of  our  traditional  imagery,  when  they  wish  to 
produce  an  emotion  of  Sublimity,  to  touch  on  some  of  its  less 
familiar  adjuncts,  or  on  some  of  the  associated  ideas  which 
follow  in  their  train;  rather  than  to  dwell  on  the  idea  of 
Literal  Sublimity,  or  on  any  of  its  more  commonplace  concomi- 
tants.^  An  example  of  this  occurs  in  Bailly's  description  of  an 


*  Dum  vitat  humum,  nubes  ct  inonia 

c|iptat. 

«  Olj^'  l^l,nX.it  itxxk  ^»tU^«.— Sect, 
iii.  ^  2. 

•  Among  these  concomitants,  thunder 
and  lightning  are  favourite  resources 
with  all  writers  whose  taste  inclines 
them  to  the  h&mbast 

"  Up  flrom  Bhyme'B  poppied  rale,  and  ride  the 
storm 

That  thundon  in  blank  Tone." 

Such  is  the  exordium  of  a  poem,  by 
an  author  not  destitute  of  genius,  (Aaron 
Hill,)  who  lived  in  habits  of  intimacy 


with  Pope,  Thomson,  and  Bolingbroke. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  proportion  to  the 
diflSculty  of  the  task,  is  the  effect  pro- 
duced, when  the  most  obvious  adjuncts 
of  sublimity  are  skilfully  and  happily 
presented  in  new  and  unexpected  com- 
binations. Collins  furnishes  an  instance 
of  this  in  a  line  quoted  above,  [p.  325 ;] 
and  Campbell  a  noble  one,  in  a  couplet, 
descriptive  merely  of  the  altitude  of  a 
mountain : — 

"  Where  Andes,  giant  of  the  western  star. 
With  meteor  standard  to  the  winds  unfurl'd. 
Looks  from  his  throne  of  clouds  o'er  half  the 
world.- 
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Astronomical  Observer,  preimring  himself  to  enter  on.  his 
nightly  task,  when  other  mortals  are  retiring  to  rest.  The 
elevation  of  the  s|)ectacle  above  him,  which  forms  the  most  pro- 
minent feature  in  a  passage  formerly  quoted  from  Ovid's  Fasti^ 
[p.  281,]  and  which  undoubtedly  contributes  more  than  anything 
else  to  impart  a  Sublime  Character  to  the  Astronomer's  situa- 
tion and  employment,  is  studiously  kept  out  of  view,  while  our 
attention  is  drawn  to  secondary  and  less  obvious  circumstances, 
wliich  derive  the  principal  part  of  their  eflfect  from  the  sub- 
limity of  that  accompaniment  which  it  is  left  to  fancy  to 
supply; — "to  the  prosiKXJt  of  a  midnight  solitude;  to  the 
silent  lapse  of  time,  inteiTupted  only  by  the  beats  of  the  Astro- 
nomical Clock ;  to  the  motionless  posture  of  the  Observer,  (his 
eye  attached  to  the  Telescojx;,  his  ear  intent  upon  the  vibra- 
tions of  the  Pendulum,  his  whole  soul  rivetted  to  the  fleeting 
instant  which  is  never  to  return ;)  to  the  mathematical  regu- 
larity of  the  celestial  movements,  inviting  the  Imagination  to 
follow  them  through  their  Stupendous  Cycles;  and  to  the 
triumph  of  Human  Reason  in  rendering  even  the  Heavens  mh- 
servient,  to  complete  the  dominion  of  Man  over  the  Earth  and 
the  Ocean." — I  have  attempted  to  bring  together,  from  a  very 
imiwrfect  recollection,  a  few  of  the  principal  traits  of  this  noble 
picture.  For  the  rest  I  must  refer  to  the  very  eloquent  work 
from  whicli  they  are  borrowed ;  recommending  to  my  readers, 
if  they  should  have  the  curiosity  to  consult  the  original,  to 
observe  (as  a  farther  confirmation  of  the  foregoing  Hpeculations) 
the  elevation  of  style  which  the  author  maintains  tlu-ough  the 
whole  of  his  narrative;  an  elevation  naturally  inspired -by  the 
Sublimity  of  his  subject,  and  which  would  have  appeared 
wholly  out  of  place,  in  tracing  the  origin  and  progress  of  any 
other  branch  of  physical  science,  involved  to  the  same  degree 
in  the  technical  mysteries  of  numbers  and  of  diagrams.^ 


»  Sec  Note  N  N. 


ESSAY  THIRD. 


ON  [THE  FACULTY  OF]  TASTE. 


CHAPTER  L 

GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON  OUR  ACQUIRED  POWERS  OF  JUDGMENT. 
— APPLICATION  OF  THESE  TO  THE  SUBJECT  OF  THIS  ESSAY. 


In  treating,  on  a  former  occasion,  of  the  faculty  of  Attention, 
I  endeavoured  to  illustrate  those  intellectual  processes,  which, 
by  often  passing  through  the  mind,  come  at  length  to  be  carried 
on  with  a  rapidity  that  eludes  all  our  efforts  to  remark  it ; 
giving  to  many  of  our  judgments,  which  are  really  the  result  of 
thought  and  reflection,  the  appearance  of  instantaneous  and  in- 
tuitive perceptions.  The  most  remarkable  instance  of  such 
processes  which  the  history  of  the  human  understanding 
affords,  occurs  in  what  are  commonly  called  the  acquired  per- 
ceptions of  sight ;  the  theory  of  which  has  engaged  the  curio- 
sity of  many  philosophers  since  the  time  of  Berkeley,  and  seems 
to  be  now  pretty  generally  understood.  The  other  cases  whicli 
1  allude  to  are  extremely  analogous  to  these  acquired  percep- 
tions, and  are  explicable  on  the  same  general  principles  The 
most  material  difference  consists  in  this,  that  the  acquired  per- 
ceptions of  sight  are  common  to  the  whole  human  race  ;  the 
common  necessities  of  our  nature  forcing  every  man  to  cul- 
tivate, from  early  infancy,  the  habits  by  which  they  are  formed ; 
whereas  the  greater  part  of  our  other  acquired  judgments, 
being  the  result  of  habits  connected  with  particular  professions 
or  pursuits,  are  peculiar  to  certain  classes  of  individuals. 
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Next  to  the  acquired  perceptions  of  sight  may  be  ranked,  in 
point  of  rapidity,  those  processes  of  thouglit  which  pass  through 
the  mind,  in  the  familiar  operations  of  reading  and  of  writing. 
In  the  former  operation,  the  meaning  of  what  we  read  seems 
to  be  seized  at  once  with  the  instantaneousness  of  a  perception. 
In  the  latter,  as  the  train  of  our  ideas  proceeds,  we  find  these 
ideas  recorded  upon  paper,  by  an  almost  spontaneous  move- 
ment of  the  hand  ; — a  movement  which  has  no  more  tendency 
to  distract  our  attention,  than  the  function  of  respiration,  or 
the  action  of  the  heart  It  is  the  familiarity  alone  of  such 
phenomena  that  prevents  the  generality  of  men  from  reflecting 
on  them  with  the  wonder  which  they  excite  in  the  mind  of  the 
philosopher ;  and  which  will  be  found  always  to  rise  higher,  in 
proportion  to  the  acciu-acy  of  the  analysis  to  which  he  subjects 
them. 

But  it  is  not  as  a  subject  of  wonder  only  that  these  pheno- 
mena ought  to  be  regarded.  The  practical  lesson  which  they 
suggest  is  of  the  highest  importance  ;  and  is  calculated  to  in- 
spire us  with  new  confidence  and  vigour,  in  the  cultivation  of 
whatever  intellectual  habits  our  situation  in  life  may  render  it 
useful  for  us  to  possess.  Such  was  the  inference  which  was 
long  ago  drawn  from  them  by  Polybius,  with  a  spirit  of  philo- 
sophical generalization,  which  is  not  often  to  be  met  with  in 
ancient  historians. 

"  It  would  be  easy,"  says  this  most  judicious  writer,  "to  shew 
by  instances,  that  many  things  which  api)ear,  in  the  beginning, 
to  be  not  only  difficult,  but  absolutely  impracticable,  are,  in 
the  course  of  time,  and  by  continued  use,  accomplished  with 
the  greatest  ease.  Among  numberless  instances,  the  art  of 
reading  may  l>e  mentioned  as  one  of  the  clearest  and  most  con- 
vincing proofs  of  this  remark.  Take  a  man  who  has  never 
learned  to  read,  but  is  otherwise  a  man  of  sense ;  set  a  child 
before  him  who  has  learned,  and  order  him  to  read  a  passage 
in  a  book.  It  is  certain,  that  this  man  will  scarcely  be  able  to 
persuade  himself,  that  the  child,  as  he  reads,  must  consider 
distinctly.  First,  the  form  of  all  the  letters ;  in  the  Next  place, 
their  power ;  and,  Thirdly,  their  connexion  one  with  another. 
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For  each  of  these  things  requires  a  certain  portion  of  time. 
When  he  hears  him,  therefore,  read  four  or  five  lines  together, 
without  any  hesitation,  and  in  a  breath,  he  will  find  it  very  dif- 
ficult to  believe  that  the  child  never  saw  the  book  before.  But 
if  to  the  reading  some  gesture  also  should  be  added;  if  the 
child  should  atteud  to  all  the  stops,  and  observe  all  the  breath- 
ings, rough  and  smooth,  it  will  be  absolutely  impossible  to  con- 
vince the  man  that  this  is  true.  From  hence,  therefore,  we 
may  learn,  never  to  be  deterred  from  any  useful  pursuit  by  the 
seeming  difficulties  that  attend  it ;  but  to  endeavour  rather  to 
surmount  these  difficulties  by  practice  and  habit"  ^ 

A  rapidity  somewhat  approaching  to  that  which  is  exem- 
plified in  reading  and  writing,  has  frequently  been  acquired  by 
those  whose  attention  has  been  early  and  constantly  directed  to 
arithmetical  computations.  The  quickness  of  that  ghmce  with 
which  they  are  able  to  tell  at  once  the  sum  resulting  from  the 
addition  of  long  columns  of  figures,  is  incredible  to  those  who 
have  not  witnessed  it ;  and  is  not  easily  explicable  by  those 
who  have. 

It  is  to  an  acquired  rapidity  of  judgment,  resembling  what 
is  exhibited  in  the  preceding  instances,  that  I  am  incUned  to 
aficribe  a  remarkable  circumstance  in  the  intellectual  endow- 
ments of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  which  that  great  man  (if  we  may 
credit  Whiston)  seems  to  have  thought  connected  with  some 
original  peculiarity  of  genius : — I  allude  to  his  intuitive  percep- 
tion of  various  mathematical  conclusions,  by  no  means  obvious 
to  ordinaiy  understandings.  As  an  example  of  this,  a  well- 
known  property  of  the  Ellipse  is  mentioned  f  of  wliich  (though 
certainly  by  no  means  self-evident)  Newton  is  said  to  have  told 
his  friend  Mr.  Cotes,  that  he  saw  at  once  the  truth,  without  the 
intermediation  of  any  process  of  reasoning  whatsoever.  For 
an  explanation  of  the  fact,  according  to  my  idea  of  it,  I  must 
refer  my  readers  to  some  observations  wliich  I  have  stated  in 

*  Hampton's  Translation. — The  above  *  That  the  parallelogram,  formed  by 

extract  forms  part  of  a  very  interesting  the  tangents  passing  through  the  ver- 

tliscussion  concerning  the  use  of  an  tices  of  any  two  of  its  conjugate  tliame- 

ancicnt  Telegraph.  tors,  is  always  of  the  same  magnitude. 
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The  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind*  At  present  I  shall  only 
add,  as  another  circumstance  which  may  occasionally  mislciid  a 
mathematician  in  estimating  the  quickness  of  his  own  percep- 
tions, That,  after  having  once  ascertained  the  connexio!i 
between  two  propositions  by  a  process  of  reasoning,  and  fixed 
this  connexion  in  the  memory,  the  one  proposition  will,  in 
future,  suggest  the  other  as  its  necessary  and  immediate  conse- 
quence. In  this  manner,  an  experienced  mathematician  i)ro- 
ceeds,  as  it  were,  by  leaps,  from  one  truth  to  another ;  and 
may  sometimes  mistake,  for  an  intuitive  judgment,  a  conclusion 
deduced  from  a  long  process  of  thought,  now  obliterated  from 
the  mind. 

Another  instance  of  extraordinary  rapidity  of  thought  occurs 
in  individuals  who  are  daily  conversant  with  mechanical  inven- 
tions. Where  a  person,  iwssessed  of  equal  intellectual  ability, 
would  find  himself  bewildered  and  lost  among  the  details  of  a 
macliinc,  the  practised  mechanician  comprehends,  in  an  instant, 
all  the  relations  and  dependencies  of  the  diflFerent  parts.  We 
are  apt  to  ascribe  this  quickness  to  a  difference  of  natural  capa- 
city ;  but  it  is,  in  reality,  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  the  effect  of 
Habit  in  familiarizing  the  mind  to  aitificial  combinations  of 
circumstances ;  in  the  same  manner  in  which  the  general  phy- 
sical laws,  which  are  obvious  to  the  senses  of  all  men,  insensibly 
adapt  to  themselves  the  order  of  their  ideas,  and  render  a  cor- 
respondent set  of  Habits  apparently  a  Second  Nature.  Hence 
it  is,  that,  in  viewing  a  complicated  machine,  the  experienced 
engineer  finds  himself  at  home,  (if  I  may  use  a  familiar,  but 
very  significant  phraFC ;)  while,  on  the  same  occasion,  a  person 
of  different  pursuits  feels  as  if  transported  into  a  new  world. 

The  quickness  and  variety  of  intellectual  combination,  exem- 
plified in  every  sentence  uttered  by  an  extemjxyre  si>caker,  is 
the  result  of  analogous  habits : — And  where  such  a  talent  in- 
cludes, not  merely  a  fluency  of  correct  and  eloquent  expression, 
but  a  perfect  command  of  whatever  powers  he  may  possess, 
whether  of  argument,  of  persuasion,  of  fancy,  or  of  wit,  it 
furnishes  unquestionably  the  most  splendid  of  all  the  proofs 

*  [Vol.  i.  ch.  \\.pait$im!\ 
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tliat  can  be  produced,  of  the  astonishing  capacities  of  humau 
genius. — But  on  this  topic  (which  I  have  often  destined  for  the 
subject  of  a  separate  Essay)  I  forbear  to  enlarge  at  present 

Similar  observations  to  these  might  be  extended  to  all  the 
various  applications  of  the  understanding.  Not  that  I  would 
insinuate,  with  Helvetius,  that,  in  point  of  quickness,  or  of  any 
other  mental  quality,  the  whole  of  our  species  stand  originaUy 
on  the  same  level  All  that  I  would  be  understood  to  assert 
amounts  to  this,  that  wherever  we  see  the  intellectual  faculties 
displayed  on  particular  subjects,  with  a  celerity  far  surpassing 
what  we  are  accustomed  to  remark  in  ordinary  life  ;  instead  of 
forming  any  rash  inference  concerning  the  inequalities  of  genius 
in  different  individuals,  we  shall,  in  general,  judge  more  safely, 
by  considering  the  fact  in  question,  merely  as  an  illustration  of 
those  habits  of  observation  and  of  study,  to  which  some  pecu- 
liarity of  inclination  has  predisposed,  or  some  peculiarity  of 
situation  has  trained  the  mind.^ 


^  A  classical  author  lias  elegantly 
conveyed  the  same  maxiro,  by  the  order 
in  which  he  has  arranged  the  qualities 
enumerated  in  the  following  sentence : 
*'  Vincebat  omnes  curfi,  ?igilanlia,  pa- 
tientia,  calliditate,  et  celeritate  tngenii" 
The  last  of  the  catalogue  he  plainly  con- 
sidered as  only  the  result  of  the  habits 
imposed  by  the  former. 

Montaigne  had  probably  an  idea 
somewhat  similar  to  this  when  he  re- 
marked, (in  speaking  of  the  game  of 
chess) — "  La  prccellence  rare  ct  au- 
dessus  du  coromun  messied  K  un  homme 
d'honneur  en  chose  frivole."  A  marked 
and  unrivalled  pre-eminence  in  such  ac- 
compliKhrocntH  he  seems  to  have  con- 
sidered as,  at  once,  evidence  of  a  more 
than  ordinary  degree  of  industry  and 
perseverance,  directed  to  an  object  of 
little  comparative  value,  and  as  symp- 
tomatic of  an  undue  desire  to  display 
advantages  over  others,  which  would 
cease  to  attract  wonder,  if  the  secret 
were  discovered  of  the  time  and  labour 
sacrificed  to  their  acquisition. 


[An  anecdote  which  is  recorded  of 
Plato,  may  serve  as  a  farther  comment 
on  Montaigne's  remark.  "  When  eveiy- 
body  was  admiring  the  address  of  ono 
who  was  such  a  master  of  the  art  of 
driving,  that  he  made  a  hundred  turn- 
ings in  his  chariot  without  deviating  in 
the  least  from  the  first  track,"  Plato 
observed,  "  That  one  who  had  taken  so 
much  pains  to  make  himself  perfect  in 
such  a  useless  art,  was  not  capable  of 
great  excellencies."  "  Plato  nimiam 
ejus  industriam  reprehcndit,  inquiens, 
fieri  non  posse,  ut  qui  rebus  tam  nullius 
pretii  operam  navaret  et  adeo  diligen- 
tem,  possit  magnis  ct  praeclaris  negotiis 
uUis  vacarc." — (..^^liani  Var.  Hist.  lib.  ii. 
c.  27.)  See  Bayle's  Diet.  Art.  Mace- 
doine.] 

The  weakness  alluded  to  by  Mon- 
taigne is,  in  a  more  peculiar  manner, 
characterif-tical  of  those  who  have  been 
trained  up,  from  childhood,  in  the  habits 
and  prejudices  connected  with  elevated 
rank. 
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To  exemplify  this  conclusion,  I  can  think  of  no  better  in- 
stance than  that  military  eye  in  the  survey  of  a  country,  which, 
in  some  men,  appears  almost  in  the  form  of  a  Sixth  Sense. 
The  French  writers  allude  forcibly  to  the  rapidity  of  its  percep- 
tions, by  the  phrase  coup  dceil,  which  they  employ  to  express 
it.  "  It  is  a  talent,"  says  Guibert,  in  his  Essay  on  Tactics^ 
"  which  may  be  improved,  but  which  is  not  to  be  acquired  by 
practice.  It  is  an  intuitive  faculty,  and  the  gift  of  Nature ;  a 
gift  which  she  bestows  only  on  a  few  favourites  in  the  course  of 
an  age."  The  same  author,  however,  elsewhere  qualifies  these 
very  strong  assertions,  by  remarking,  that  the  principal  means 
by  which  a  military  man  acquires  it,  is  daily  practice  in  his 
youth ;  constantly  keeping  in  view  its  culture  and  improve- 
ment, not  only  when  actually  employed  in  the  field,  but  wliile 
amusing  himself  with  a  journey  or  with  a  hunting  expedition, 
in  times  of  peace. — In  confirmation  of  this,  he  refers  to  the 
studies  and  exercises  by  which  Philopoemen  (who  has  been 
always  peculiarly  celebrated  for  this  talent)  prepared  himself 
for  the  duties  of  his  profession ;  and  certainly  no  example 
could  have  been  referred  to  fitter  to  illustrate  the  comment,  or 
more  directly  in  opposition  to  the  general  maxim.  The  ac- 
count given  of  these  studies,  by  Livy,  is  so  circumstantial  and 
interesting,  that  I  shall  make  no  apology  for  transcribing  it  at 
length ;  more  especially  as  it  affords  a  moral  lesson,  equally 
applicable  to  all  the  various  pursuits  of  mankind. 

"  Erat  autem  Philopoemen  praecipuflB  in  ducendo  agmine 
locisque  capiendis  solertioB  atque  usus ;  nec  belli  tantum  tem- 
poribus,  sed  etiam  in  pace,  ad  id  maxime  animum  exercuerat 
Ubi  iter  quopiam  faceret,  et  ad  difficilem  transitu  saltum 
venisset,  contemplatus  ab  omni  parte  loci  naturam,  quum  solus 
erat,  secum  ipse  agitabat  auimo ;  quum  comites  haberet,  ab  iis 
qua?rebat,  si  hostis  eo  loco  apparuisset,  quid  si  a  fronte,  quid  si 
ab  latere  hoc  aut  illo,  quid  si  a  tergo  adoriretur,  capiendum 
consilii  foret  ?  Posse  instructos  recta  acie,  posse  inconditum 
agmen,  et  tantummodo  aptum  viro,  occurrere.  Quem  locum 
ipse  capturus  esset,  cogitando  aut  quarendo,  exsequebatur ; 
aut  quot  armatis,  aut  quo  genere  armonun  usurus :  quo  impe- 
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diraenta,  quo  sarcinas,  quo  turbam  inermem  rcjiceret :  quauto 
ea  aut  quali  prassidio  custodiret ;  et  utruin  pergere  qua  coepis- 
set  ire  via,  an  ea  qua  venisset  repetere  melius  esset :  castrls 
quoque  quern  locum  caperet,  quantum  munimento  amplecte- 
retur  loci,  qua  opportuna  aquatio,  qua  pabuU  lignorumquc 
copia  esset ;  qua  postero  die  costra  movendi  tutum  maxime 

iter,  quff3  forma  ap:minis  foret  His  curis  cogitationi- 

busque,"  the  historian  adds,  ita  ab  ineunte  estate  animum 
agitaverat,  ut  nulla  ei  nova  in  tali  re  cogitatio  esset."  ^ 

The  assertion  of  Guibert,  which  led  me  to  introduce  the 
foi-cgoing  quotation,  may  perhaps  appear  to  some  too  extrava- 
gant to  merit  any  notice  in  the  present  state  of  science ;  but 
it  is  not  more  than  a  century  ago,  since  the  common  ideas, 
even  of  speculative  men,  concerning  the  talent  to  which  it 
relates,  were  as  vague  and  erroneous  as  they  arc  at  present, 
with  resi)ect  to  the  general  theory  of  our  intellectual  habits. 
Accordingly,  we  find  that  Folard,  in  his  Essay  on  the  cmip  cCceil 
militaire,  labours  to  correct  the  prejudices  of  those  who  con- 
sidered a  miUtary  eye  as  a  gift  of  nature,  as  strenuously  as  Mr. 
Burke,  Sir  J.  Reynolds,  Dr.  Gerard,  and  Mr.  Alison,  have  com- 
bated in  our  own  times,  the  prevailing  doctrines  which  class 
Taste  among  the  simple  and  original  faculties  which  belong 
to  our  species.^ 

An  accurate  examination  and  analysis  of  our  various  acquired 
powers  of  judgment  and  intellectual  exertion,  as  they  are 
exemplified  in  the  different  walks  of  life,  would,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken,  open  some  prospects  of  the  Mind,  equally  new  and 
interesting.  At  present,  however,  I  propose  to  confine  mysc^lf 
to  the  power  of  Taste ;  partly  on  account  of  its  close  connexion 
with  the  train  of  thinking  which  I  have  pursued  in  the  two 
preceding  Essays;  and  partly  of  its  extensive  influence,  in  a 
cultivated  society,  both  on  the  happiness  of  individuals,  and  on 
the  general  state  of  manners.  My  speculations  coucernin<ij 
some  other  powers  of  the  understanding,  which  I  consider  as 
entirely  analogous  in  their  origin,  will  find  a  place  in  tlu' 
se<iuel  of  my  work  on  the  Uumun  Mind ;  if  I  should  live  to 

»  [Hisf,  Wh.  xsxv.  i\  28  J  2  s,.^  Xut.;  0  O. 
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execute  that  part  of  my  plan,  which  relates  to  the  varieties  of 
genius,  and  of  intellectual  cliaractcr. 

It  was  with  a  reference  to  the  Power  which  I  am  now  to 
examine,  and  to  the  doctrine  with  respect  to  it,  which  I  wish 
at  present  to  establish,  that  I  was  led,  many  years  ago,  (in 
treating  of  those  rapid  processes  of  thought,  which  it  is  some- 
times of  importance  to  bring  to  light  by  patient  investigation,) 
to  take  notice  of  the  peculiar  difficulty  of  arresting  and  detect- 
ing our  fleeting  ideas,  in  cases  where  they  lead  to  any  interesting 
conclusion,  or  excite  any  pleasant  emotion.* 

The  fact  seems  to  be,  (as  I  have  observed  on  the  same  occa- 
sion,) that  "  the  mind,  when  once  it  has  felt  the  pleasure,  has 
little  inclination  to  retrace  the  steps  by  which  it  arrived  at 
it."t  It  is  owing  to  this,  that  Taste  has  been  so  generally 
ranked  among  our  original  faculties ;  and  that  so  little  atten- 
tion has  hitherto  been  given  to  the  process  by  which  it  is 
formed.  Dr.  Grerard  and  Mr.  Alison,  indeed,  have  analyzed, 
with  great  ingenuity  and  success,  the  most  important  elements 
which  enter  into  its  composition,  as  it  exists  in  a  well-informed 
and  cultivated  mind ;  and  some  very  valuable  observations  on 
the  same  subject  may  be  collected  from  Montesquieu,  Voltaire, 
and  D'Alembert :  but  it  did  not  fall  under  the  design  of  any 
of  these  writers  to  trace  the  growth  of  Taste  from  its  first  sc^eds 
in  the  constitution  of  our  nature  ;  or  to  illustrate  the  analogy 
which  it  exhibits,  in  some  of  the  intellectual  processes  con- 
nected with  it,  to  what  takes  place  in  various  other  acquire<l 
endowments  of  the  understanding.  It  is  in  this  point  of  view, 
that  I  propose  to  consider  it  in  this  Essay ; — a  point  of  view, 
in  which  I  am  sensible  the  subject  by  no  means  presents  the 
same  pleasing  and  inviting  asi)ect,  as  when  examined  in  its  con- 
nexion with  the  rules  of  philosophical  criticism ;  but  in  which 
it  is  reasonable  to  exiKJct,  that  it  may  aflbrd  some  new  illustra- 
tions of  the  theory  of  the  human  mind.  The  two  inquiries,  it 
is  obvious,  arc*  widely  different  from  each  other;  resembling 
somewhat,  in  their  mutual  relation,  tliat  which  exists  be- 
tween Berkeley's  analysis  of  the  process  by  which  children 

*  l/Cl^mfnts,  &(•.,  vol.  i.  vh.  ii.  pp.  120-143.]  f  [IbiM.  p.  139.] 

VOL.  V.  Y 
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learn  to  judge  of  distances  and  magnitudes,  and  the  researches 
of  the  Optician  concerning  the  defects  to  which  vision  is 
liable,  and  the  means  by  which  art  is  enabled  to  enlarge 
the  sphere  of  its  perceptions. 

Different,  however,  as  these  inquiries  are  in  their  aim,  they 
may  perhaps  be  found  to  reflect  light  on  each  other,  in  the 
course  of  our  progress ;  and,  indeed,  I  should  distrust  the  just- 
ness of  my  own  opinions,  were  they  to  lead  me  to  any  conclu- 
sions materially  different  from  those  which  have  been  sanctioned 
by  so  many  and  so  high  authorities. 


CHAPTER  II. 


GRADUAL  PROGRESS  BY  WHICH  TASTE  IS  FORMED. 

I  HAVE  already  said,  that  notwithstandiDg  the  attempts  which 
a  few  philosophers  have  made  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  Taste, 
the  prevailing  notions  concerning  it  are  far  from  being  correct 
or  definite.  Of  this,  no  doubt  can  be  entertained  by  those  who 
have  observed  the  manner  in  which  it  is  classed  by  some  of  the 
latest  writers  on  the  Human  Mind,  in  their  analysis  of  our 
Intellectual  Faculties ;  or  who  recollect  the  definitions  given  of 
it  in  our  most  popular  books  of  criticism.  It  is  sufficient  for 
me  to  mention  that  of  Dr.  Blair,  according  to  which,  its  charac- 
teristical  quality  is  said  to  consist  in  "  a  power  of  receiving 
pleasure  from  the  beauties  of  nature  and  of  art"  From  the  fol- 
lowing lines,  too,  it  would  appear  that  the  idea  of  it  entertained 
by  Akenside  was  nearly  the  same : — 

"  What  then  is  Taste,  but  these  internal  powers, 
ActiTe  and  strong,  and  feeUn^y  aiive 
To  each  fine  impulse 

It  is  in  consequence  of  this  gt/l  that  we  are  supposed  to  be 
susceptible  of  the  pleasures  resulting  from  a  poem,  a  picture,  a 
landscape,  a  well-proportioned  building,  a  regular  set  of  fea- 
tures ;  and  it  is  to  those  individuals  who  possess  it,  that  Nature 
is  understood  to  have  confined  exclusively  the  right  of  pro- 
nouncing judgment  in  the  fine  arts,  and  even  on  the  beauties  of 
her  own  productions. 

If  these  ideas  be  just,  it  evidently  follows,  that  the  degree  of 
our  taste  is  proportioned  to  the  degree  of  pleasure  we  are  fitted 
to  receive  from  its  appropriate  objects.    The  fect^  however,  is 

*  [Ple<uure8  of  Imaffination^  B.  iii.  515,  original  edition.] 
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certainly  different.  Many  whose  taste  is  indisputably  good, 
contemplate  with  little  interest  what  they  acknowledge  to  be 
beautiful;  while  others,  in  whom  the  slightest  pretension  to 
taste  would  be  justly  treated  with  ridicule,  are  affected,  on  the 
same  occasion,  with  rapture  and  enthusiasm.  Nor  are  the  words 
Taste  and  Sensibility  by  any  means  conceived  to  be  synonymous 
in  the  common  apprehensions  of  mankind.  On  the  contrary,  a 
more  than  ordinary  share  of  the  latter  quality  is  apt  to  be  regard- 
ed as  pretty  strong  evidence  of  some  deficiency  in  the  former. 

That  Taste  does  not  consist  in  sensibility  alone,  appears  far- 
ther from  this,  that  it  is  susceptible  of  improvement  from  cul- 
ture, in  a  higher  degree,  perhaps,  than  any  other  power  of  the 
mind ;  whereas  the  acuteness  of  all  our  feelings  is  diminished 
by  a  repetition  of  the  impression.  The  truth  of  this  last  remark 
will  be  fully  established  in  another  work,  where  I  shall  have 
occasion  to  contrast  the  opposite  effects  of  habit  on  our  passive 
impressions,  and  on  our  active  principles. 

These  general  observations  are  sufficient  to  show,  that  the 
definition  of  Taste,  formerly  quoted,  is  at  least  incomplete ;  and 
that  this  power  must  necessarily  include  other  elements  in  its 
composition. 

In  order  to  ascertain  what  these  elements  are,  the  first  step 
seems  to  be,  to  examine  that  particular  class  of  objects  with 
which  Taste  is  conversant.  In  tliis  part  of  the  inquiry,  the 
conclusions  to  which  we  have  been  led  by  the  foregoing  specu- 
lations will,  I  hope,  furnish  some  useful  principles. 

From  the  train  of  thought  pursued  in  a  former  Essay,*  it  ap- 
peared that,  even  in  those  objects  of  taste  which  are  presented 
to  the  mind,  by  the  sense  of  Seeing  alone,  an  indefinite  variety 
of  circumstances,  of  very  different  kinds,  may  conspire  in  pro- 
ducing that  agreeable  effect,  to  the  cause  of  which  we  give  the 
name  of  Beauty : — colours,  forms,  motion,  proportion,  fitness, 
symmetry,  variety,  utility,  with  all  the  modifications  of  which 
they  are  susceptible ;  together  with  the  numberless  charms 
attached  to  moral  expression,  or  arising  from  associations  estab-^ 
lished  by  custom,  between  the  material  world  and  our  compli- 

*  [The  First,  especially  in  Chapter  Second.] 
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cated  frame.  It  appeared  farther,  that  in  such  instances,  the 
pleasing  emotion  (heightened,  as  it  frequently  is,  by  the  con- 
comitant pleasures  of  Sound)  continues  still,  as  far  as  our 
consciousness  can  judge  of  it,  to  be  simple  and  uncompounded, 
and  that  all  the  diflferent  sources  from  which  it  proceeds  are 
naturally  united,  and  identified  in  our  conceptions,  with  the 
organic  impressions  on  the  eye  or  on  the  ear.^ 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark,  that  it  is  not  by  reasoning 
a  priori^  that  we  can  hope  to  make  any  progre&s  in  ascertaining 
and  separating  the  respective  effects  of  the  various  ingredientB 
which  may  be  thus  blended  in  the  composition  of  Beauty.  In 
analyzing  these,  we  must  proceed  on  the  same  general  principles 
by  which  we  are  guided  in  investigating  the  physical  and  che- 
mical properties  of  material  substances ;  that  is,  we  must  have 
recourse  to  a  series  of  observations  and  experiments  on  beautiful 
objects  of  various  kinds ;  attending  diligently  to  the  agreeable  or 
the  disagreeable  effects  we  experience,  in  the  case  of  these  diver- 
sified combinations.  The  conclusions  thus  formed  may,  it  is 
obvious,  enable  us  afterwards  to  recompound  the  same  elements, 
according  to  our  o^vn  fancy,  so  as  to  diversify  or  to  increase  the 
pleasure  produced ;  while  they  furnish  an  agreeable  exercise  to 
the  intellectual  powers,  in  tracing  the  beauties,  both  of  nature 
and  of  art,  to  their  general  lawa 


^  Voltairo  furnishes  an  apposite  illus- 
tration of  this  remark,  in  his  description 
of  the  opera  at  Paris : — 

"  II  faut  M  rendre  k  ce  pa1ai«  magique, 
Oik  let  beaax  rers,  la  danse,  la  mtuique, 
L'art  de  clianner  leu  yeux  par  les  conleun, 
L'art  pltu  heureax  de  iiMuire  let  ca»in. 
De  cent  plabln  font  un  plaisir  unique." 

Akcnsidc  has  remarked  this  disposi- 
tion of  the  mind  to  identify  the  sources 
of  the  secondary  or  accessory  pleasures 
it  enjoys,  witli  th«)8e  perceptions  of  see- 
ing and  hearing  which  form  physical 
bans  (if  I  may  use  the  expression)  of 
our  idea  of  the  Beautiful.  The  examples 
he  has  selected  are  equally  familiar  and 
striking : — 

"  So,  while  vre  taste  the  fragrance  of  the  roee. 


aiowa  not  her  bloih  the  fldrer?  whfle  we 
Tiew, 

Amid  the  noon-tide  walk,  a  limpid  rill 
Ou«h  through  the  trickling  herbage,  to  the 
thirst 

Of  lummer  yielding  the  delidoua  draught 
Of  cool  refreshment :  o'er  the  motay  brink 
Shinea  not  the  lurfttce  clearer,  and  the  waTes 
With  iweeter  music  murmur  as  they  flow  r 
iPteasuret  qf  Imagination,  B.  i.  70,  orig.  ed  ] 
Another  illustration  of  the  same  thing 
may  he  collected  from  the  wonderful 
effect  on  the  estimate  we  form  of  the 
heauty  of  a  particular  landscape,  by  the 
agreeable  or  disagreeable  temperature 
of  the  atmosphere  at  the  moment  we  see 
it  How  veiy  different  seems  the  aspect 
of  the  same  scene,  according  as  the  wind 
happens  to  blow  from  the  East  or  from 
the  West! 
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In  all  these  experiments  and  observations,  it  is  of  importance 
to  add,  the  result  is  judged  of  by  attending  to  our  own  feelings ; 
as,  in  our  researches  concerning  Jieat^  we  appeal  to  the  thermo- 
meter. By  habits  of  this  kind,  therefore,  it  is  reasonable  to 
expect  that  we  may  acquire  a  power  of  remarking  those  slighter 
impressions,  whether  pleasant  or  painful,  which  are  overlooked 
by  ordinary  observers ;  in  the  same  manner  as  the  touch  of  a 
blind  man  appears  to  improve,  in  consequence  of  the  peculiar 
attention  which  he  is  led  to  bestow  on  the  perceptions  of  the 
hand.  Our  sensibility  to  beauty  does  not,  in  this  way,  become 
really  more  exquisite  and  delightful  than  before;  but,  by 
attracting  our  notice  in  a  greater  degree,  it  is  rendered  a  nicer 
and  more  delicate  instrument  for  assisting  the  judgment  in  its 
estimate  of  facts. 

Nor  is  it  only  in  analyzing  the  pleasing  ingredients  wliich 
enter  into  the  composition  of  beautiful  objects,  that  observations 
and  experiments  are  necessary  to  those  who  wish  to  study  the 
principles  of  Beauty,  with  a  view  to  their  practical  applications. 
Whether  their  aim  may  be  to  produce  new  combinations  of 
their  own,  or  to  pronounce  on  the  merits  and  defects  of  those 
executed  by  others,  it  is  of  essential  importance  that  they 
should  be  able  to  separate  what  is  pleasing  from  what  obstructs 
the  agreeable  effect.    Independently  of  experience,  however, 
the  most  exquisite  sensibility,  seconded  by  the  most  acute  in- 
tellect, cannot  lead  to  a  single  conclusion  concerning  the  par- 
ticular circumstances  from  which  the  pleasure  or  uneasiness 
arises.    In  proportion,  indeed,  to  the  degree  of  the  observer's 
sensibility,  he  will  be  delighted  with  the  former,  and  offended 
with  the  latter ;  but  till  he  is  able  to  draw  the  line  distinctly 
between  them,  his  sensibility  will  afford  no  lights  of  which  ho 
can  avail  himself  in  future,  either  as  an  artist  or  as  a  judge. 
It  is  in  this  distinguishing  or  discriminating  perception,  that 
the  power  denoted  by  the  word  Taste  seems  to  me  chiefly  to 
consist. 

The  fact  is  perfectly  analogous  in  that  bodily  sense  from 
which  this  mental  power  derives  its  name.  A  dealer  in  wines 
is  able,  in  any  of  the  common  articles  of  his  trade,  to  detect 
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the  least  ingredient  which  does  not  properly  enter  into  the 
composition ;  and,  in  pronouncing  it  to  be  good  or  bad,  can  fix 
at  once  on  the  specific  qualities  which  please  or  offend.  It  is 
not  on  the  sensibility  of  his  organ  that  this  power  depends. 
Some  degree  of  sensibility  is  undoubtedly  necensary  to  enable 
him  to  receive  any  sensation  at  all ;  but  the  degree  of  his  dis- 
tinguishing power  is  by  no  means  proportioned  to  the  degree 
of  his  sensibility.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  manifestly  this  dis- 
tinguishing power  alone,  which  renders  his  judgments  in  wine 
of  any  use  to  himself  in  his  purchases,  or  of  any  value  to  those 
whose  gratification  is  the  object  of  his  art. 

Mr.  Hume,  in  his  Essay  on  the  Standard  of  Taste^  has  ap- 
proacheil  nearly  to  this  view  of  the  subject,  in  the  application 
which  he  makes  to  it  of  a  story  in  Don  Quixote :  And,  although 
I  by  no  means  assent  to  the  general  train  of  reasoning  which 
that  Essay  contains,  I  cannot  help  availing  myself  of  the  sup- 
port which,  on  this  fundamental  point,  my  conclusions  may 
receive  from  their  coincidence  with  those  of  so  profound  a 
writer ;  as  well  as  of  the  very  happy  illustration  which  he  has 
employed  in  its  statement 

It  is  with  good  reason,"  says  Sancho  to  the  squire  with  the 
great  nose,  that  I  pretend  to  have  a  judgment  in  wine.  This 
is  a  quality  hereditary  in  our  family.  Two  of  my  kinsmen 
were  called  to  give  their  opinion  of  a  hogshead  which  was 
supposed  to  l)e  excellent,  being  old  and  of  a  good  vintage.  One 
of  them  tastes  it;  considers  it;  and,  after  mature  reflection, 
pronounces  the  wine  to  be  good,  were  it  not  for  a  small  taste  of 
leather  which  he  i)erceived  in  it  The  other,  after  using  the 
same  precautions,  gives  also  his  verdict  in  favour  of  the  wine ; 
but  with  the  reserve  of  a  taste  of  iron,  which  he  could  easily 
distinguish.  You  cannot  imagine  how  they  were  both  ridi- 
culed for  their  judgment  But  who  laughed  in  the  end  ?  On 
emptying  the  hogshead,  there  was  found  at  the  bottom  an  old 
key,  with  a  leathern  thong  tied  to  it" 

Another  circumstance,  remarkably  characteristical  of  intel- 
lectual Taste,  is  the  instantaneousness  with  which  its  decisions 
appear,  in  most  instances,  to  be  formed    In  this  respect,  like- 
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wise,  it  resembles  the  external  seDse  after  which  it  is  named  ; 
and,  indeed,  the  analogy  between  the  two  powers  is,  in  various 
points,  so  complete,  as  sufficiently  to  account  for  an  application, 
of  the  same  expressions  to  both;  and  even  to  justify  those 
writers  who  have  attempted  to  illustrate  the  theory  of  the 
former,  by  an  examination  of  the  more  obvious  and  fanailiar 
I>erccptions  of  the  latter.^ 

It  is  somewhat  curious  that  Voltaire  should  have  been  so 
strongly  impressed  with  this  analogy,  as  to  conclude,  that  it 
must  have  presented  itself  universally  to  the  human  under- 
standing, in  all  ages  of  the  world.  "  The  feeling,"  he  observes, 
"  by  which  we  distinguish  beauties  and  defects  in  the  art^,  is 
prompt  in  its  discernment,  and  anticipates  reflection,  like  the 
sensations  of  the  tongue  and  palate.  Both  kinds  of  Taste,  too, 
enjoy,  with  a  voluptuous  satisfaction,  what  is  good  ;  and  reject 
what  is  bad,  with  an  emotion  of  disgust.  Accordingly,"  he 
adds,  "  this  metaphorical  application  of  the  word  taste,  is  com- 
mon to  all  known  languages."^ 

In  hazarding  this  last  assertion,  Voltaire  has,  by  a  strange 
inattention,  overlooked  the  well-known  and  often-remarked 
fact,  that  the  metaphor  here  mentioned  is  entirely  of  modem 
origin.  Petronius,  indeed,  as  Dr.  Beattie  has  observed,  seems 
to  have  employed  sapor  in  this  figurative  sense ;  but  the  use  he 
hafi  made  of  that  word  is  so  peculiar  to  himself,  that  it  has  been 

*  ["  This  metaphor  would  not  have  quant  h  ce  mome  Desprcaux  qui  a  eto 

been  BO  general,  had  there  not  l)ecn  a  I'oracle  du  gout,  le  mot  de  gout  ne  se 

conformity  between  the  mental  taste,  tiouve  que  deux  fois  dans  sea  ouvrages. 

and  that  sensitive  taste  which  gives  us  "  II  rit  du  mavruis  gout  de  tant 

a  relish  of  every  flavour." — Addison.]*  d^esprits  divers  .... 

«  Enrydop^die,  Art.  Govt.  "  Au  mauvais  govt  puhlic  In  belle/ait 

[This  assertion  of  Voltaire  will  appear     la  guerre  

the  more  extraordinary  when  contrasted  "...  Cost  depuis  Voltaire  Riirtoiit 

with  the  following  passages  in  the  works  que  Ton  a  employe  si  souvent  le  mot 

of  La  Ilarpe  : —  goiit  dans  «n  sens  absolu  .  .  .  .  Ce  mot 

"  Le  mot  Goiit  n'est  employe  dans  employe  abstractivement  n'a  point  de 

Desprcaux  et  dans  Molicre  qu'avec  une  synonyme  exact,  point  d'6quivalent  dans 

ppithctc  qui  le  modifie.  Ics  langiies  anciennes.  En  Grec  et  en  I^- 

"  Le  mechant  gofit  du  S'h:h  en  cela  tin,  le  gout  ne  ponrrait  guftres  se  traduire 

me  fait  pevr,  dit  le  misanthrope;  et  que  par  jugement." — Xyc^e,  Introd.] 
♦  Sptctat&r.  No.  m.—Ed. 
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urged  as  a  })re8umption  in  favour  of  the  opinion  of  those  critics 
who  think,  that  the  book  which  passes  under  his  name  is,  at 
least  in  part,  the  composition  of  a  later  period.^ 

Although,  however,  in  the  ancient  languages,  the  word  Taste 
was  certainly  not  employed  in  that  metaphorical  acceptation 
which  has  now  become  so  familiar  to  the  ear,  it  is  evident  that 
the  analogy  which  has  led  to  the  metaphor  did  not  entirely 
escape  the  ancient  critic&  Quintilian,  in  })articular,  speaking 
of  this  very  power,  observes,  "  That  it  is  not  to  be  communi- 
cated by  instruction  any  more  than  the  senses  of  taste  or  of 
smell  and  with  respect  to  some  of  its  objects,  he  tells  us, 
that  "  they  are  perceived  by  a  latent  judgment  of  the  mind, 
resembling  the  decision  of  the  palate."  "  Quod  sentitur  latente 
judicio,  vdut  pcUatoJ*  After  having  perceived  the  analogy  so 
distinctly,  it  is  somewhat  surprising,  that  the  very  convenient 
metaphor  which  it  seems  so  naturally  to  suggest,  should  not 
occur  in  any  of  their  writings.' 


'  Tho  passage  in  qaostion  is  thin : 
"  Sermonem  habes  non  publici  saporU" 
[Sat.  c.  3.]— i.e.,  (commentante  et  in- 
tcrprctc  Gcsnero)  non  placentem  vulgo, 
Bod  sapientibaR.  Ad  Bensum  commu- 
ntiOy  et  intelligentiam  refertur. 

'  Non  magis  arte  traditur  quam  gva- 
tu^  aut  odor. — [InnlU.  lib.  vi.  c.  v.] 

■  [Tho  same  analogy  seems  to  have 
very  forcibly  struck  the  fancy  of  Horace : 

"  Denlqua,  non  omrm  eadem  mlrantur  amant- 
que. 

Carmine  tn  gande« :  hie  delectatur  tiunbip : 
Ille  Bloneit  Knnunlbua,  ac  Mile  nigro. 
Tree  mihi  conrlrn  pro|>«  diBcentire  rldentur. 
Potcentei  rario  mtUlam  dircna  palaio. 
Quid  dem  ?  quid  non  dem  ?  Reniiia  quod  tu, 

Jnbet  alter : 
Qnnd  petlv,  id  nne  e«t  Inrlraro  addumqae 

duobufl." — 

KlM.  II.  [.18.] 

The  metaphorical  use,  so  common 
among  classical  writers,  of  the  word 
Biomachw,  affords  another  instance  in 
point.  "  Non  rationcm,  sed  Homachvm 
tibi  narro." — (Pliny,  .^ptt^.  lib.  ix.  ep. 
17.)  "  In  hoc  agello  (si  roodd  amiserit 


pretinm)  tranqnilH  mei  ttomachum  mal- 
ta  BoUicitant;  vicinitas  urbis,  opportn- 
nitas  visB,  mediocritas  vill2e,modnB  ruris, 
qui  avocet  magis  qnam  distringat.** — (I 
cannot  deny  myself  the  pleasure  of  tran- 
scribing the  exquisite  sentence  which 
immediately  follows.)  "  Scholasticis  por- 
ro  studiosis,  ut  hie  est,  sufficit  abunde 
tantum  soli,  ut  rclevare  caput,  reficere 
oculos,  rcptare  per  limitem,  unamque 
semitam  terere,  omnesque  viticulas  suaa 
noHse  et  nnmorarc  arbusculas  possint.'* 
(Ibid.  lib.  i.  cp.  24.) 

The  same  word  is  often  used  in  the 
same  metaphorical  sense  by  Cicero. 
"  Consuetudo  diutuma  eallum  jam  oh- 
duxit  sUmacho  meo.** — (Epi$t.  [Fam.] 
ix.  2.)  This  seems  to  correspond  exactly 
to  the  idea  attached  by  the  French  to  tho 
verb  Uaser.  "  IjC  goiit  te  hlaae  dcs  qu*on 
rhabitue  h  un  assaisonnement  forc6." 

The  word  palate  is  occasionally  used 
by  old  English  writers,  in  the  same 
sense  in  which  taste  is  now  employed. 
"  Tho  men  of  nice  palates  could  not 
relish  Aristotle,  as  drest  up  by  the 
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A  passage,  coinciding  still  more  explicitly  with  some  of  the 
foregoing  ideas,  occurs  in  the  ThecBtetua  of  Plato.  "  There  is 
no  question,"  says  Socrates  in  this  Dialogue,  "  concerning  that 
which  is  agreeable  to  each  person,  but  concerning  what  will,  in 
time  to  come,  be  agreeable,  of  which  all  men  are  not  equally 
judges. — You  and  the  cook  may  judge  of  a  dish  on  the  table 
equally  well;  but,  while  the  dish  is  making,  the  cook  can 
better  foretell  what  will  ensue  from  this  or  that  manner 
of  composing  it."^  How  exactly  does  this  coincide  with  that 
remarkable  expression  which  Lord  Chatham  applied  to  the 
Taste  displayed  in  landscape-gardening,  when  he  spoke  of  its 
prophetic  eye  ? 

The  metaphorical  use  of  the  word  Taste  in  the  languages  of 
modern  Europe,  is  perfectly  analogous  to  various  other  expres- 
sions transferred  to  the  Mind  from  the  external  senses.  Such, 
for  example,  is  the  word  Sagacity,  borrowed  from  the  sense  of 
smelling;  the  words  Foresight,  Intuition,  and  many  others, 
borrowed  from  the  sense  of  seeing ;  Acuteness  and  Penetration, 
borrowed  from  touch.  The  use  made  by  the  French  of  the 
word  tojct^  is  a  circumstance  still  more  directly  in  point ;  indeed 
so  much  so,  tliat  the  definition  given  of  it  by  some  of  their  best 
authors  may  be  applied  very  nearly  to  Taste  in  its  figurative 
acceptation.  "The  word  tact*'  says  Roubaud,  "is  now,  in 
general,  employed  to  express  a  decision  of  the  mind,  prompt, 
subtle,  and  just ;  a  decision  which  seems  to  anticipate  the  slow 
processes  of  reflection  and  reasoning,  and  to  proceed  from  a 
sort  of  instinctive  suggestion,  conducting  us  instantaneously 
and  unerringly  to  the  truth." 

The  chief  diflfcrence  in  the  meaning  of  these  two  words  seems 
to  me  to  consist  in  this, — that  Taste  presupposes  a  certain 
degree  of  original  susceptibility,  and  a  certain  degree  of  relish, 
stronger  or  weaker,  for  the  beauties  of  nature;  whereas  the 

schoolmen  ."—(Baker    On  Ijeaming.)  now  to  be  predominant  in  the  palates  of 

Congreve  uses  both  words  in  the  same  our  audience." — Dedication  prefixed  to 

sentence.    "  Tliat  this  play  succeeded  the  Way  of  the  World.] 
on  the  stage,  was  almost  beyond  my 

expectation ;  for  but  little  of  it  was  pre-        *  Platonis  Opera,  torn.  i.  p.  178,  ed. 

pared  for  that  general  taste  which  Kcems  Stcphani.— [7*^«<irt.  sect.  90.] 
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word  tact  is  appropriated  to  things  in  which  the  power  of  judg- 
ing is  wholly  acquired;  as^  in  distinguishing  the  hands  of 
different  masters  in  painting,  and  in  the  other  decisions  con- 
cerning the  merits  of  artists  which  faU  under  the  province  of 
the  connoisseur.  It  is  applied  also  to  a  quick  perception  of 
those  delicate  shades  in  character  and  manners,  which  are 
objects  of  study  to  the  man  of  the  world.^  In  this  last  sense, 
the  English  proverbial  expression  of  /cding  one's  way^  seems  to 
suppose  such  a  power  as  the  French  denote  by  the  word  tojct ; 
and  has  probably  been  suggested  by  some  similar  association. 

In  these  metaphorical  applications  of  the  word  tdcty  the 
allusion  is  plainly  made  to  the  more  delicate  perceptions  of 
touch;  such,  for  instance,  as  those  which,  to  a  blind  man, 
supply  the  place  of  sight — in  a  manner  somewhat  analogous  to 
that  in  which  a  nice  tcu^t  supersedes,  upon  the  subjects  with 
which  it  is  conversant,  the  exercise  of  reasoning.  Perhaps, 
too,  the  analogy  may  have  been  strengthened  by  the  astonishing 
perceptions  which,  in  some  of  the  insect  tribes,  seem  to  enlarge 
the  sphere  of  this  sense,  far  beyond  its  ordinary  limits. 

"  The  8pider*B  toncli,  how  exquisitely  fine, 
Feels  at  each  thread,  and  lives  along  the  line."* 

The  two  circumstances  which  I  have  chiefly  enlarged  upon, 
in  the  foregoing  observations  on  the  principle  of  Taste,  aife, 
First,  its  power  of  analytical  discrimination  or  discernment 
in  the  examination  of  its  appropriate  objects;  and  Secondly, 
the  promptitude  with  which  its  decisions  are  commonly  pro- 
nounced. The  process  by  which  these  characteristical  quali- 
ties of  taste  are  gradually  formed,  may  be  easily  conceived  from 
some  remarks  which  I  have  stated  in  the  Philosophy  of  the 
Human  Mindy  when  treating  of  the  influence  of  casual  asso- 
ciations on  our  speculative  conclusiona^f 

"As  the  connexions  among  physical  events,"  I  have  there 
observed,  "are  discovered  by  experience  alone,  it  is  evident 
that,  when  we  see  a  phenomenon  preceded  by  a  number  of  cir- 
ciunstances,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  determine,  by  any  reason- 

»  See  Note  PP.  f        Elements,  &c.,  vol.  i.  chap.  v. 

*  [Pope,  E$8ay  on  Man,  Ep.  i.  217.]     part  ii.  §  1,  pp.  805-321.] 
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ing  a  priori^  wliich  of  these  circumstances  are  to  be  r^arded 
as  the  constant^  and  which  as  the  accidental  antecedents  of  the 
effect  If,  in  the  course  of  our  experience,  the  same  combina- 
tion of  circumstances  be  always  exhibited  to  us  without  any 
alteration,  and  be  invariably  followed  by  the  same  result,  we 
must  for  ever  remain  ignorant,  whether  this  result  be  connected 
with  the  whole  combination,  or  with  one  or  more  of  the  cir- 
cumstances combined ;  and,  therefore,  if  we  are  anxious,  upon 
any  occasion,  to  produce  a  similar  effect,  the  only  rule  that  we 
can  follow,  with  perfect  security,  is  to  imitate,  in  every  parti- 
cular circumstance,  the  combination  which  we  have  seen.  It  is 
only  where  we  have  an  opportunity  of  separating  such  circum- 
stances from  each  other ;  of  combining  them  variously  together, 
and  of  observing  the  effects  which  result  from  these  different 
experiments,  that  we  can  ascertain,  with  precision,  the  general 
laws  of  nature,  and  strip  physical  causes  of  their  accidental  and 
unessential  concomitants."* 

This  view  of  the  process  by  which  the  general  laws  of  the  ma- 
terial world  are  investigated,  I  have  endeavoured  to  illustrate,  in 
the  same  Section  of  that  Work,  by  comparing  it  with  the  natural 
progress  of  the  healing  art,  from  the  superstitious  ceremonies 
employed  among  savage  tribes,  to  that  simplicity  of  practice 
which  distinguishes  an  enlightened  and  philosophical  physician.f 

In  the  Section  which  immediately  follows,  I  have  observed, 
that  the  substance  of  the  foregoing  quotation  is  strictly  appli- 
cable to  the  process,  by  which  the  principle  of  Taste  is  formed 
in  the  mind  of  an  individual.  "  That  certain  objects  are  fitted 
to  give  pleasure,  and  others  disgust,  to  the  mind,  we  know 
from  experience  alone;  and  it  is  impossible  for  us,  by  any 
reasoning  a  priori,  to  explain  how  the  pleasure  or  the  pain  is 
produced.  In  the  works  of  Nature,  we  find,  in  many  instances, 
the  elements  of  Beauty  involved  among  circumstances,  which 
are  either  indifferent,  or  which  obstruct  the  general  effect ;  and 
it  is  only  by  a  train  of  experiments  tliat  we  can  separate  these 
circumstances  from  the  rest,  and  ascertain  with  what  particular 
qualities  the  pleasing  effect  is  connected.    Accordingly,  the 

•  [Elements,  vol.  i.  p.  310.]  f  l^^^^-  P-  311,  seq.] 
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inexperienced  artist,  when  he  copies  Nature,  will  copy  her 
servilely,  that  he  may  be  certain  of  securing  the  pleasing  eflfect ; 
and  the  beauties  of  his  performances  will  be  encumbered  with 
a  number  of  superfluous  or  of  disagreeable  concomitants. 
Experience  and  observation  alone  can  enable  him  to  make  this 
discrimination :  to  exhibit  the  principles  of  beauty  pure  and 
unadulterated,  and  to  form  a  creation  of  his  own  more  faultless 
than  ever  fell  under  the  examination  of  his  senses." 

"This  analogy,"  I  have  added,  "between  the  natural  pro- 
gress of  taste,  and  the  natural  progress  of  physical  knowledge, 
proceeds  on  the  supposition,  that  as,  in  the  material  world, 
there  are  general  facts,  beyond  which  philosophy  is  unable  to 
proceed ;  so,  in  the  constitution  of  man,  there  is  an  inexplicable 
adaptation  of  the  mind  to  the  objects  with  which  his  faculties 
are  conversant;  in  consequence  of  which,  these  objects  are 
fitted  to  produce  agreeable  or  disagreeable  emotions.  In  both 
cases,  reasoning  may  bo  employed  with  propriety  to  refer  par- 
ticular phenomena  to  general  principles ;  but  in  both  cases,  we 
must  at  last  arrive  at  princi])les  of  which  no  account  can  be 
given,  but  that  such  is  the  will  of  our  Maker."* 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  strong  analogy  between  the 
two  cases,  there  are  some  important  circumstances  in  which 
they  differ  from  each  other.  One  of  these  was  already  hinted 
at,  when  I  remarked,  in  a  former  port  of  this  discussion,  that 
as,  in  our  experimental  researches  concerning  the  laws  of 
Matter,  the  ultimate  appeal  is  always  made  to  our  external 
senses,  so  in  our  experimental  researches  concerning  the  prin- 
ciples of  Beauty,  the  ultimate  appeal  is  always  made  to  our 
own  pleasant  or  unpleasant  emotions.  In  conducting  these  last 
experiments,  we  cannot,  it  is  evident,  avail  ourselves  of  any- 
thing analogous  to  the  instrumental  aids  which  the  mechanical 
arts  have  furnished  to  our  bodily  organs ;  and  are  somewhat 
in  the  same  situation  in  which  the  chemist  would  be  placed,  if 
he  had  nothing  to  appeal  to  in  his  estimates  of  Heat,  but  the 
test  of  his  own  sensations.  The  only  expedient  we  can  have 
recourse  to  for  supplying  this  defect  is  to  repeat  our  experi- 

•  [Ibid.  §2,  pp.  321,  322.] 
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ments,  under  every  possible  variation  of  circumstances  by 
which  the  state  and  temper  of  our  minds  are  likely  to  be 
affected ;  and  to  compare  the  general  result  with  the  experience 
of  others^  whose  peculiar  habits  and  associations  are  the  most 
different  from  our  own. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  important  to  observe,  that  if  the 
circumstance  just  remarked  lays  us  under  some  inconvenience 
in  our  researches  concerning  the  principles  of  Beauty,  we 
possess,  in  conducting  these,  the  singular  advantage  of  always 
carrying  about  with  us  the  materials  of  our  experiments.  In 
the  infancy  of  Taste,  indeed,  the  first  step  is  to  compare  object 
with  object ; — one  scene  with  another  scene ;  one  picture  with 
another  picture;  one  poem  with  another  poem; — and,  at  all 
times,  such  comparisons  are  pleasing  and  instructive.  But 
when  the  mind  has  once  acquired  a  certain  familiarity  with 
the  beauties  of  Nature  and  of  Art,  much  may  be  effected,  in 
the  way  of  experiment,  by  the  power  of  Imagination  alone. 
Instead  of  waiting  to  compare  the  scene  now  before  me  with 
another  scene  of  the  same  kind,  or  of  actually  trying  the  effects 
resulting  from  the  various  changes  of  which  its  parts  are  sus- 
ceptible, I  can  multiply  and  vary  my  ideal  trials  at  will,  and 
can  anticipate  from  my  own  feelings,  in  these  different  cases, 
the  improvement  or  the  injury  that  would  result  from  carrying 
them  into  execution.  The  fact  is  still  moi-e  striking,  when  the 
original  combination  is  furnished  by  Imagination  herself,  and 
when  she  compounds  and  decompounds  it,  as  fancy  or  curiosity 
may  happen  to  dictate.  In  this  last  case,  the  materials  of  our 
experiments,  the  instruments  employed  in  our  analysis  or 
synthesis,  and  the  laboratory  in  which  the  whole  process  is 
carried  on,  are  all  alike  intellectual.  They  all  exist  in  the 
observer's  mind ;  and  are  all  supplied,  either  immediately  by 
the  principles  of  his  nature,  or  by  these  principles  cultivated 
and  assisted  by  superinduced  habits. 

The  foregoing  comparison  is  not  the  less  just,  that  experi- 
mental researches  concerning  the  principles  of  Beauty  are 
seldom  or  never  instituted  with  the  same  scientific  formality 
as  in  chemistry  or  physics ;  or,  that  the  mind  is,  in  most  cases, 
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wholly  unconscious  that  such  experiments  have  ever  been  made. 
When  the  curiosity  is  once  fairly  engaged  by  this  particular 
class  of  objects,  a  series  of  intellectual  experiments  is  from  that 
moment  begun,  without  any  guidance  from  the  rules  of  philoso- 
phizing. Nor  is  this  a  singular  fact  in  human  nature;  for  it  is 
by  a  process  perfectly  similar,  (as  I  remarked  in  a  former 
Essay,)  [p.  149,  aeq,]  tliat  the  use  of  language  is  at  first  acquired. 
It  is  by  hearing  the  same  word  used,  on  a  variety  of  different 
occasions,  and  by  constant  attempts  to  investigate  some  com- 
mon meaning  which  shall  tally  with  them  all,  that  a  child 
comes  at  last  to  seize,  with  precision,  the  idea  which  the  word 
is  generally  employed  to  convey ;  and  it  is  in  the  same  manner 
that  a  person  of  mature  understanding  is  forced  to  proceed,  in 
decjrphering  the  signification  of  particular  phrases,  when  he 
studies,  without  the  help  of  a  dictionary,  a  language  of  which 
he  possesses  but  a  slight  and  inaccurate  knowledge.  There  is 
here  carried  on,  in  the  mind  of  the  child,  a  process  of  natural 
induction^  on  the  same  general  principles  which  are  recom- 
mended in  Bacon's  philosophy :  and  such  exactly  do  I  conceive 
the  process  to  be,  by  which  the  power  of  Taste  acquires,  in- 
sensibly, in  the  course  of  a  long  and  varied  experience,  a  per- 
ception of  the  general  principles  of  Beauty. 

The  account  which  has  now  been  given  of  the  habits  of  ob- 
servation and  comparison,  by  which  Taste  acquires  its  powers 
of  discrimination  or  discernment,  explains,  at  tlie  same  time, 
the  promptitude  with  which  its  judgments  are  conunonly  pro- 
nounced. As  the  experiments  subservient  to  its  formation  arc 
carried  on  entirely  in  the  mind  itself,  they  present,  every 
moment,  a  ready  field  for  the  gratification  of  curiosity ;  and  in 
those  individuals  whose  thoughts  are  strongly  turned  to  the 
pursuit,  they  furnish  matter  of  habitual  employment  to  the  in- 
tellectual faculties.  These  experiments  are,  at  the  same  time, 
executed  with  an  ease  and  celerity  unknown  in  our  operations 
on  Matter ;  insomuch,  that  the  experiment  and  its  result  seem 
both  to  be  comprehended  in  the  same  instant  of  time.  The 
process,  accordingly,  vauislies  completely  from  our  recollection ; 
nor  do  we  attempt  to  retrace  it  to  ourselves  in  thought,  far  less 
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to  express  it  to  others  in  words,  any  more  than  we  are  disposed, 
in  our  common  estimates  of  distance,  to  analyze  the  acquired 
perceptions  of  vision. 

In  the  experimental  proceedings  of  Taste,  another  circum- 
stance conspires  to  prevent  such  an  analysis;  I  mean  the 
tendency  of  the  pleasurable  effect  to  engross,  or  at  least  to 
distract,  the  attention.  I  took  notice,  in  the  work  last  quoted, 
of  "  the  peculiar  difficulty  of  arresting  and  detecting  our  fleet- 
ing ideas,  in  cases  where  they  lead  to  any  interesting  conclusion, 
or  excite  any  pleasant  emotion;"  and  I  mentioned,  as  the 
obvious  reason  of  this  difficulty,  that  "  the  mind,  when  once  it 
has  enjoyed  the  pleasure,  has  little  inclination  to  retrace  the 
steps  by  which  it  arrived  at  it."  I  have  added,  in  the  same 
place,  that  this  last  circumstance  is  one  great  cause  of  the 
difficulty  attending  philosopliical  criticism."^ 

In  order  to  illustrata  the  full  import  of  this  remark,  it  is 
necessary  for  me  to  observe,  that  when  any  dispute  occurs  in 
which  Taste  is  concerned,  the  only  possible  way. of  bringing 
the  parties  to  an  agreement,  is  by  appealing  to  an  induction 
similar  to"  that  by  which  the  judging  i^owers  of  Taste  are  in- 
sensibly formed;  or  by  appealing  to  certain  acknowledged 
principles  which  critics  have  already  investigated  by  such  an 
induction.  Indeed,  it  is  in  this  way  alone  that  any  general 
conclusions,  in  matters  of  this  sort,  can  be  ascertained.  The 
difference  which  has  been  so  much  insisted  on  by  some  writers; 
between  philosophical  criticism,  and  that  which  they  have  been 
pleased  to  call  exjwriraental  or  tentative,  turns  entirely  on  the 
greater  or  less  generality  of  the  principles  to  which  the  appeal 
is  made.  Where  tlie  tentative  critic  contents  himself  with  au 
accumulation  of  parallel  passages  and  of  critical  authorities, 
the  philosopher  ai)peals  to  the  acknowledged  sources  of  pleasure 
in  the  constitution  of  human  nature.  But  these  sources  were 
at  first  investigated  by  experiment  and  induction,  no  less  than 
the  rules  wliich  are  deduced  from  an  examination  of  the  beau- 
ties of  Homer  and  of  Virgil ;  or,  to  6i)cak  more  correctly,  it  is 
the  former  alone  that  are  ascertained  by  induction,  properly  so 

'  Philosophy  of  the  Hmnan  Mind,  vol.  i.  clinp.  ii.  [p.  139.] 
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called ;  while  the  others  often  amount  to  little  more  tlian  the 
statements  of  an  empirical  and  unenlightened  experience. 

A  dispute  somewhat  analogous  to  this  might  be  conceived  to 
arise  about  the  comparative  distances  of  two  different  objects 
from  a  particular  spot,  (about  the  distances,  I  shall  suppose,  of 
two  large  and  spreading  Oaks ;)  each  party  insisting  confidently 
on  the  evidence  of  his  senses,  in  support  of  his  own  judgment. 
How  is  it  possible  to  bring  them  to  an  agreement,  but  by  ap- 
l)ealing  to  those  very  circumstances,  or  signs,  upon  which  all 
our  perceptions  of  distance  proceed,  even  when  we  are  the  least 
aware  of  any  exercise  of  thought  ?  If  the  one  party  should 
observe,  for  instance,  to  his  companion,  that  the  minute  parts 
of  the  tree,  which  the  latter  aflfems  to  be  the  most  remote, — 
that  its  smaller  ramifications,  its  foliage,  and  the  texture  of  its 
bark,  are  seen  much  more  distinctly  than  the  corresponding 
parts  of  the  other  ;  he  could  not  fail  in- immediately  convincing 
him  of  the  inaccuracy  of  his  estimate.  In  like  manner,  the 
philosophical,  principles  of  criticism,  when  obtained  by  an  ex- 
tensive and  cautious  induction,  may  be  fairly  appealed  to  in 
questions  of  Taste;  although  Taste  itself,  considered  as  a 
lK)wer  of  the  mind,  must,  in  every  individual,  be  the  result  of 
his  own  personal  experience ;  no  less  than  the  acquired  powers 
of  perception  by  which  liis  eye  estimates  the  distances  and 
magnitudes  of  objects.  In  this  point  of  view,  therefore,  we 
may  apply  literally  to  intellectual  Taste,  the  assertion  formerly 
[p.  345]  quoted  from  Quintilian :  "  Non  magis  arte  traditur 
quam  gustus  aut  odor."* 

I  must  not  conclude  this  branch  of  my  subject  without  doing 
justice  to  some  authors  who  ai)pcar  to  have  entertained  jx^r- 
fectly  just  and  correct  ideas  concerning  the  nature  of  Taste,  as 
an  acquired  principle^  although  none  of  them,  as  far  as  I  know, 
has  at  all  examined  the  process  by  which  it  is  generated.  The 
first  author  I  shall  quote  is  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  whose  saga- 
city often  seizes  happily  on  the  truth,  without  the  formality  of 
logical  deduction.  "  The  real  substance,"  he  observes,  "  of 
what  goes  under  the  name  of  Taste,  is  fixed  and  established  in 

•  [Inatit.  L.  vi.  c.  t.] 
VOL.  v.  Z 
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the  nature  of  things.  There  are  certain  and  regular  causes  by 
which  the  imagination  and  the  passions  of  men  are  affected ; 
and  the  knowledge  of  these  causes  is  acquired  by  a  laborious 
and  diligent  investigation  of  nature,  and  by  the  same  slow  pro- 
gress, as  wisdom  or  knowledge  of  every  kind,  however  instan- 
taneous its  operations  may  appear  when  thus  acquired."* 

Mr.  Burke  has  stated  still  more  explicitly  his  dissent  from 
the  opinion,  that  "  Taste  is  a  separate  faculty  of  the  mind,  and 
distinct  from  the  judgment  and  imagination;  a  species  of 
instinct,  by  which  we  are  struck  naturally,  and  at  the  first 
glance,  without  any  previous  reasoning,  with  the  excellencies  or 
the  defects  of  a  composition." — "  So  far,"  he  continues,  "  as  the 
imagination  and  the  passions  are  concerned,  I  believe  it  true, 
that  the  reason  is  little  consulted ;  but  where  disposition,  where 
decorum,  where  congruity,  are  concerned,  in  short,  wherever 
the  best  taste  differs  from  the  worst,  I  am  convinced  that  the 
understanding  operates,  and  nothing  else ;  and  its  operation  is 
in  reality  far  from  being  always  sudden,  or,  when  it  is  sudden, 
it  is  often  far  from  being  right.  Men  of  the  best  taste,  by  con- 
sideration, come  frequently  to  change  those  early  and  precipi- 
tate judgments,  which  the  mind,  from  its  aversion  to  neutrality 
and  doubt,  loves  to  form  on  the  spot.  It  is  known  that  the 
taste  (whatever  it  is)  is  improved  exactly  as  we  improve  our 
judgment,  by  extending  our  knowledge,  by  a  steady  attention 
to  our  object,  and  by  frequent  exercise.  They  who  liave  not 
taken  these  methods,  if  their  taste  decides  quickly,  it  is  always 
uncertainly ;  and  their  quickness  is  owing  to  their  presumption 
and  rashness,  and  not  any  hidden  irradiation  that  in  a  moment 
dispels  all  darkness  from  their  minds.  But  they  who  have 
cultivated  that  species  of  knowledge  which  makes  the  object  of 
taste,  by  degrees,  and  habitually,  attain  not  only  a  soundness, 
but  a  readiness  of  judgment,  as  men  do  by  the  same  methods 
on  all  other  occasions.  At  first  they  are  obliged  to  spell,  but 
at  last  they  read  with  ease  and  with  celerity  ;  but  this  celerity 
of  its  operation  is  no  proof  that  the  taste  is  a  distinct  faculty. 
Nobody,  I  believe,  has  attended  the  course  of  a  discussion, 

*  [Academical  Dincovraes,  p.  302,  orig.  edit.] 
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which  turned  upon  matter  within  the  sphere  of  mere  naked 
reason,  but  must  have  observed  the  extreme  readiness  with 
which  the  whole  process  of  the  argument  is  carried  on,  the 
grounds  discovered,  the  objections  raised  and  answered,  and  the 
conclusions  drawn  from  premises,  with  a  quickness  altogether 
as  great  as  the  taste  can  be  supposed  to  work  with  ;  and  yet 
where  nothing  but  plain  reason  either  is,  or  can  be  suspected 
to  operate.  To  multiply  principles  for  every  different  appear- 
ance is  useless,  and  unphilosophical  too,  in  a  high  degree."* 

The  only  other  passage  I  shall  add  to  these  quotations  is 
from  Mr.  Hughes,  who,  almost  a  century  ago,  described  the 
nature  and  genesis  of  taste,  with  admirable  good  sense  and  con- 
ciseness, in  the  following  terms : — "  What  we  call  Taste,  is  a 
kind  of  extempore  judgment;  it  is  a  settled  habit  of  dis- 
tinguishing, without  staying  to  attend  to  rules  or  ratiocinatioD| 
and  arises  from  long  use  and  experience."  f 


I  intend  to  resume,  on  some  future  occasion,  the  subject  of 
this  Chapter,  and  to  illustrate  that  progress  of  Taste  from 
rudeness  to  refinement,  which  accompanies  the  advancement  of 
social  civilisation.  In  this  respect,  its  history  will  be  found  to 
be  somewhat  analogous  to  that  of  human  Keason  ;  the  taste  of 
each  successive  age  being  formed  on  the  study  of  more  perfect 
models  than  that  of  the  age  before  it ;  and  leaving,  in  its  turn, 
to  after  times  a  more  elevated  ground-work,  on  which  they  may 
raise  their  own  superstructure. 

This  traditionary  Taste  (imbibed  in  early  life,  partly  from 
the  received  rules  of  critics,  and  partly  from  the  study  6f 
approved  models  of  excellence)  is  all  that  the  bulk  of  men 
aspire  to,  and  perhaps  all  that  they  are  qualified  to  axjquire. 
But  it  is  the  province  of  a  leading  mind  to  outstrip  its  contem- 
poraries, by  instituting  new  experiments  for  its  own  improve- 

*-  [On  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful^  Hughes;  boo  Duncombo's  Letters,  vol. 
lutroduction.]  iii.  p.  4S  of  Appendix.] 

t  [ThouglUi  on  various  Subjects,  by  V-  ■ 
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ment;  and,  in  proportion  as  the  observation  and  experience 
of  the  race  are  enlarged,  the  means  are  facilitated  of  accom- 
plishing such  combinations  with  success,  by  the  multiplication 
of  those  selected  materials  out  of  which  they  are  to  be  formed. 

In  individuals  of  this  description,  Taste  includes  Gtenius  as 
one  of  its  elements ;  as  Genius,  in  any  one  of  the  fine  arts, 
necessarily  implies  a  certain  portion  of  Taste.  In  both  cases, 
precepts  and  models,  although  of  inestimable  value,  leave  much 
to  be  done  by  an  inventive  imagination. 

In  the  mind  of  a  man  who  feels  and  judges  for  himself,  a 
large  proportion  of  the  rules  which  guide  his  decisions  exist 
only  in  his  own  understanding.  Many  of  them  he  probably 
never  thought  of  clothing  with  language  even  to  himself ;  and 
some  of  them  would  certainly,  if  he  should  attempt  to  embody 
them  in  words,  elude  all  his  efforts  to  convey  their  import  to 
others. 

"  What  we  call  genius"  says  Eeynolds,  " begins,  not  where 
rules,  abstractedly  taken,  end  ;  but  where  known,  vulgar,  and 
trite  rules  have  no  longer  any  place." — "  It  is  true,  these  refined 
principles  cannot  be  always  made  palpable,  like  the  more  gross 
rules  of  art ;  yet  it  does  not  follow,  but  that  the  mind  may  be 
put  in  such  a  train,  that  it  shall  perceive,  by  a  kind  of  scientific 
sense,  that  propriety,  which  words  can  but  very  feebly  sug- 
gest"* 

All  this  will  be  found  to  apply  literally  to  original  or  inven- 
tive Taste,  and  to  suggest  matter  for  very  curious  and  useful 
reflection. — But  some  other  views  of  this  power  appear  to  me 
to  form  a  more  natural  sequel  to  the  foregoing  observations  ; 
and  to  these,  accordingly,  I  shall  confine  myself  at  present,  in 
the  farther  prosecution  of  the  subject  of  this  Essay. 

*  [Academical  Discowrses^  1.  c] 


CHAPTER  III. 

DIFFERENT  MODIFICATIONS  OF  TASTE. — DISTINCTION  BETWEEN 
TASTE,  AND  THE  NATURAL  SENSIBILITY  TO  BEAUTY. 

From  the  account  formerly  given  of  the  origin  and  progress 
of  our  notions  with  respect  to  the  Beautiful^  it  appeared,  that 
the  circumstances  which  please  in  objects  of  Taste  are  of  two 
very  diflferent  kinds.  First,  those  which  derive  their  effect  from 
the  organical  adaptation  of  the  human  frame  to  the  external 
universe ;  and,  Secondly,  those  which  please  in  consequence  of 
associations  gradually  formed  by  experience.   Among  the  va- 
rious particulars  belonging  to  this  second  class,  (a  class  which 
comprehends  by  far  the  most  important  elements  which,  in  such 
an  age  as  ours,  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  BeautiAil,)  a 
very  obvious  distinction  may  be  made.    (1.)  Such  beauties  as 
owe  their  existence  to  associations  resulting  necessarily  from  the 
common  circumstances  of  the  human  race ;  and,  therefore,  ex- 
tending their  influence,  more  or  less,  to  all  mankind.  Examples 
of  these  universal  associations  occur  in  the  uniformity  of  lan- 
guage (remarked  in  the  two  preceding  Essays)  among  various 
civilized  nations,  in  speaking  of  Beauty  and  of  Sublimity. 
(2.)  Beauties  which  have  no  merit  but  what  depends  on  custom 
and  fashion ;  or  on  certain  peculiarities  in  the  situation  and  his- 
tory of  the  individual    Of  the  two  last  descriptions  of  beauty, 
the  former,  it  is  evident,  agree,  in  one  very  essential  resi)ect, 
with  the  organical  beauties  first  mentioned.  Both  of  them  have 
their  source  in  the  principles  of  Human  Nature,  (comprehend- 
ing, under  this  phrase,  not  only  the  natural  constitution y  but 
the  natural  condition  of  man ;)  and,  accordingly,  they  both  fall 
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under  the  consideration  of  that  soil  of  criticism  which  forms  a 
branch  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind.  The  associa- 
tions on  which  they  are  founded  have  equally  a  claim  to  a  place 
among  the  elements  of  the  Beautiful ;  nor  can  any  theory  of 
Beauty  be  admitted  as  sufficiently  comprehensive,  in  which 
either  the  one  or  the  other  is  overlooked. 

As  an  illustration  of  this,  I  shall  mention  only  Mr.  Burke's 
theory,  which  excludes  from  the  idea  of  Beauty  all  considera- 
tions of  proportion,  fitness,  and  utility.  In  order  to  justify  such 
exclusions  as  these,  it  surely  is  not  sufficient  to  show,  that  the 
qualities  just  mentioned  cannot  be  brought  under  a  particular 
and  arbitrary  definition.  The  question  for  the  philosopher  to 
consider  is,  what  has  led  mankind,  in  ancient  as  well  as  in  mo- 
dem times,  to  class  together  these,  and  a  variety  of  other  qua- 
lities, under  one  common  name  ;  and  frequently  to  employ  the 
name  of  some  one  of  them  to  comprehend  the  whole.  A  passage 
formerly  [p.  248]  quoted  from  Cicero  affords  an  instance  in 
point :  "  Itaque  eorum  ipsorum,  qu8B  adspectu  sentiuntur,  nul- 
lum aliud  animal  pulcluitudinem,  venustatem,  convenientiam 
partium  sentit ;  quam  similitudinem  natura  ratioque  ab  oculis 
ad  animum  transferens,  multo  etiam  magis  pulchritudinem, 
constantiam,  ordinem  in  consiliis  factisque  conservandum  putat. 

 Formam  quidem  ipsam,  Marce  fili,  et  tanquam 

facicm  Honesti  vides;  qua?,  si  oculis  cerneretur,  mirabiles 
amores  (ut  ait  Plato)  excitaret  sapientia?."* 

In  favour  of  Mr.  Burke's  opinion,  it  must  indeed  be  admitted, 
that  those  systems  are  completely  erroneous,  which  would  re- 
solve the  whole  of  Beauty  into  any  one  of  the  three  qualities 
whicli  he  excludes  from  the  idea  of  it,  or  even  into  all  the  three 
combined,  without  the  co-operation  of  anything  else.  But  it  is 
going,  at  least,  as  far  into  the  opposite  extreme,  to  say  that 
none  of  these  is  entitled  to  a  place  among  the  elements  which 
can  possibly  belong  to  its  composition.^ 

According  to  this  view  of  the  subject,  it  would  be  quite  unne- 
cessary to  distinguish,  in  our  subsequent  reasonings,  that  species 
of  Beauty  which  results  from  the  physical  relation  between  our 

*  [J^c  Officiis.  lilv  i  '-App  iv.  v.]  *  See  Note  Q  Q. 
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organs  of  perception  and  external  objects^  from  that  which 
depends  on  natural  and  universal  associations;  and  I  shall^ 
therefore,  apply  to  them  the  conmion  appellation  of  Universal 
Beauties,  in  opposition  to  those  Arbitrary  Beauties,  the  admi- 
ration of  which  has  been  confined  to  particular  places,  or  to 
particular  periods 

Among  the  associations,  however,  on  which  these  arbitrary 
beauties  depend,  there  are  some  varieties,  of  which  it  may  be 
proper  to  take  notice,  before  we  proceed  to  consider  the  various 
appearances  which  Taste  may  assume  in  diflferent  minds.  The 
following  list  seems  to  comprehend  those  which  are  chiefly 
entitled  to  our  attention. 

1.  Classical  Associations : — Inspired  by  the  remains  of  ancient 
Greece  and  Borne  ;  and,  of  course,  extending  to  all  who  receive 
the  advantages  of  a  learned  education  in  every  quarter  of  the 
civilized  world.  The  authority  of  these  is,  in  all  cases,  great ; 
and  in  some  cases  (particularly  in  sculpture  and  in  architecture) 
b  now  so  consecrated  by  established  opinion,  as  almost  to  pre- 
clude all  criticism  or  discussion.  In  poetry,  also,  they  have 
added  immensely  to  our  natural  resources,  particularly  by  the 
beautiful  system  of  mythology  with  which  they  are  interwoven ; 
but  they  have,  at  the  same  time,  warped  our  Taste  in  various 
instances ;  and  have  certainly  no  claims  to  our  servile  imitation, 
where  they  happen  to  deviate  from  the  standard  of  Nature.  In 
every  instance  where  there  is  no  such  deviation,  their  authority 
seems  justly  entitled  to  the  next  place  (but  a  very  subordinate 
place)  after  those  associations  which  belong  universally  to  our 
st)ecie8.  It  must  not,  however,  be  imagined  that,  in  any  instance, 
they  furnish  us  with  principles  from  which  there  lies  no  appeal ; 
nor  should  it  be  forgotten,  that  their  influence  does  not  reach 
to  the  most  numerous  class  of  the  people,  in  the  most  refined 
societiea 

2.  National  or  Local  Associations: — Where  these  are  not 
widely  at  variance  with  universal  associations,  they  exert  over 
the  heart  a  power  greater,  perhaps,  than  that  of  any  other 
associations  whatsoever ;  and  sometimes  (jis  seems  to  have  hap- 
pened in  tlic  case  of  most  French  critics)  they  acquire  an 
ascendant  even  over  the  impressions  of  Nature  herself.  But 
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this  influenoc  being  confined  necessarily  within  the  national 
pale,  (however  ample  the  resources  are  which  it  furnishes  for 
local  and  fugitive  Poetry,)  is  much  more  likely  to  mislead  than 
to  guide  our  researches  concerning  the  principles  of  Philoso- 
phical Criticism. 

3.  Personal  Associations : — Such  as  those  which  arise  from 
the  accidental  style  of  natural  beauty  in  the  spot  where  we 
have  passed  our  childhood  and  early  youth ;  from  the  pecu- 
liarities in  the  features  of  those  whom  we  have  loved;  and 
other  circumstances  connected  with  our  own  individual  feel- 
ings. Of  these  it  is  necessary  that  every  man,  who  aspires  to 
please  or  to  instruct  others,  should  divest  himself  to  the  utmost 
of  his  power ;  or,  at  least,  that  he  should  guard  against  their 
undue  ascendant  over  his  mind,  when  he  exercises  either  his 
Imagination  or  his  Taste,  in  works  addressed  to  the  public. 

Under  this  head,  I  must  not  omit  to  mention  the  influence 
of  vanity  and  selfishness  on  the  judgments  of  some  men,  even 
concerning  the  beauties  of  nature; — the  interest  which  the 
attachment  to  property  creates,  rendering  them  alive  to  every 
trifling  recommendation  belonging  to  what  is  their  own,  while 
it  blinds  them  to  the  most  prominent  beauties  in  the  property 
of  their  neighbours.  Gresset  has  seized  happily  this  intellectual 
and  moral  weakness,  in  his  charming  comedy  of  the  MechanL 
But,  as  it  is  more  connected  with  the  study  of  Character,  than 
with  that  of  Philosophical  Criticism,  I  shall  not  enlarge  upon 
it  farther  at  present.^ 

*      Notre  onclo  est  un  sot,  qui  croit  avoir  reya 
Touto  sa  part  d'eaprit  on  bon  sens  prct^ndu. 

Ccrveau  dcs  plus  bomos,  qui  tenant  pour  maxinio 

Qu'un  seigneur  de  paroisse  est  un  etre  sublime, 

Vous  entrcticnt  sans  cesso  avcc  stupidite 

Do  son  banc,  do  scs  soins,  ct  de  sa  digiiite. 

On  n^magine  pas  combicn  il  se  rcspecte. 

J uro  de  son  chatcan,  dont  il  est  rArchitectc, 

De  tout  ce  qu'il  a  fait  sottement  entete, 

Possede  du  demon  de  la  propriete, 

II  reglera  pour  vous  son  penchant  ou  sa  haine 

Sur  Pair  dont  vous  prendrez  tout  son  petit  doniHinc. 

D'abord,  en  arrivant,  etc.  etc."] 
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Corresponding  to  the  distinction  which  I  have  been  attempt- 
ing to  illustrate  between  Universal  and  Arbitrary  Beauties^ 
there  are  two  different  modifications  of  Taste ;  modifications 
which  are  not  always  united  (perhaps  seldom  united)  in  the 
same  person.  The  one  enables  a  writer  or  an  artist  to  rise 
superior  to  the  times  in  which  he  lives,  and  emboldens  him  to 
trust  his  reputation  to  the  suffrages  of  the  hiunan  race,  and  of 
the  ages  which  are  yet  to  come.  The  other  is  the  foundation 
of  that  humbler,  though  more  profitable  sagacity,  which  teaches 
the  possessor  how  to  suit  his  manufactures  to  the  market ;  to 
judge  beforehand  of  the  reception  which  any  new  production  is 
to  meet  with,  and  to  regulate  his  exertions  accordingly.  The 
one  must  be  cultivated  by  those  habits  of  abstraction  and 
study,  which,  withdrawing  the  thoughts  from  the  unmeaning 
particularities  of  individual  perception,  and  the  capricious 
drapery  of  conventional  manners,  familiarize  the  mind  to  the 
general  forms  of  heautiful  nature  ;  or  to  Beauties  which  the 
classical  genius  of  antiquity  has  copied  from  fhese^  and  which, 
like  ^Ae^,  are  unfading  and  immortal.  The  proper  sphere  of 
the  other  is  such  a  capital  as  London  or  Paris.  It  is  there  that 
the  judges  are  to  be  found  from  whose  decision  it  acknowledges 
no  appeal ;  and  it  is  in  such  a  situation  alone  that  it  can  be 
cultivated  with  advantage.  Dr.  Johnson  has  well  described 
(in  a  prologue  spoken  by  Garrick,  when  he  first  opened  the 
theatre  at  Drury-Lane)  the  trifiing  solicitudes  and  the  ever- 
varying  attentions  to  which  those  are  doomed,  who  submit  thus 
to  be  the  ministers  and  slaves  of  public  folly : — 

Hard  is  Am  fate,  who  here,  hy  fortune  placM, 
Must  watch  the  wild  viciMsitudes  of  Taste  ; 
With  every  meteor  of  caprice  must  play, 
And  chase  the  new-blown  bubbles  of  the  day.'* 

The  ground-work  of  this  last  species  of  Taste  (if  it  deserves 
the  name)  is  a  certain  facility  of  association^  acquired  by  early 
and  constant  intercourse  with  society ;  more  particularly,  with 
those  classes  of  society  who  arc  looked  up  to  as  supreme  legis- 
lators in  matters  of  fashion ;  a  habit  of  mind,  the  tendency  of 
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which  is  to  render  the  sense  of  the  Beautiful  (as  well  as  the 
sense  of  what  is  Eight  and  Wrong)  easily  susceptible  of  modi- 
fication from  the  contagion  of  example.  It  is  a  habit  by  no 
means  inconsistent  with  a  certain  degree  of  original  sensibility ; 
nay,  it  requires,  perhaps,  some  original  sensibility  as  its  basis : 
but  this  sensibility,  in  consequence  of  the  habit  which  it  has 
itself  contributed  to  establish,  soon  becomes  transient  and 
useless ;  losing  all  connexion  with  Beason  and  the  Moral  Prin- 
ciples, and  alive  only  to  such  impressions  as  fashion  recognises 
and  sanctions.  The  other  species  of  Taste,  founded  on  the 
study  of  Universal  Beauty,  (and  which,  for  the  sake  of  distinc- 
tion, I  shall  call  Philosophical  Taste,)  implies  a  sensibility, 
deep  and  permanent,  to  those  objects  of  affection,  admiration, 
and  reverence,  which  interested  the  youthful  heart,  while  yet  a 
stranger  to  the  opinions  and  ways  of  the  world.  Its  most  dis- 
tinguishing characteristics,  accordingly,  are  strong  domestic 
and  local  attachments,  accompanied  with  that  enthusiastic  love 
of  Nature,  Simplicity,  and  Truth,  which,  in  every  department^ 
both  of  art  and  of  science,  is  the  best  and  surest  presage  of 
Genius.  It  is  this  sensibility  that  gives  rise  to  the  habits  of 
attentive  observation  by  which  such  a  Taste  can  alone  be 
formed ;  and  it  is  this  also  that,  binding  and  perpetuating  the 
associations  which  such  a  Taste  supposes,  fortifies  the  mind 
against  the  fleeting  caprices  which  the  votaries  of  fashion  watch 
and  obey. 

In  the  farther  prosecution  of  this  subject,  as  well  as  in  the 
former  part  of  this  Essay,  my  observations  must  be  understood 
as  referring  chiefly  to  that  sort  of  Taste  which  I  have  now  dis- 
tinguished by  the  e^pithet  philosophical.  It  may,  at  the  same 
time,  be  proper  to  remark,  that  a  great  part  of  these  observa- 
tions, particularly  those  which  I  have  already  made  on  the 
process  by  which  Taste  acquires  its  discrimination  and  its 
promptitude  of  perception,  are  applicable,,  with  some  slight 
alterations,  to  that  which  has  for  its  object  local  and  temporary 
modes,  no  less  than  to  the  other,  which  is  acquired  by  the  study 
of  Universal  Beauty. 

The  two  distinguishing  characteristics  of  Good  Taste  (it  has 
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been  justly  observed  by  different  writers)  are  correct7ie88  and 
delicacy  ;  the  former  having  for  its  province  the  detection  of 
Blemishes,  the  latter  the  perception  of  those  more  refined 
Beauties  which  cultivated  minds  alone  can  feel.  This  distinc- 
tion has  been  illustrated  (and  I  think  not  unhappily)  by  the 
general  complexion  of  Swift's  criticisms  contrasted  with  that  of 
Addison's. — Of  that  quality,  more  particularly,  which  is  pro- 
perly called  ddicacy  of  tastCy  no  better  exemplifications  can 
anjrwhere  be  found,  than  occur  in  some  critical  papers  on  Para- 
dise Lost,  published  in  the  Spectator. — ^Whcre  this  intellectual 
power  exists  in  its  most  perfect  state,  both  these  qualities  are 
necessarily  implied. 

It  was  remarked,  in  the  beginning  of  these  inquiries,  con- 
cerning Taste,  that  although  it  presupposes  a  certain  degree  of 
sensibUity,  yet  it  is  not  by  men  whose  sensibility  is  most  ex- 
quisite, that  it  is  commonly  cultivated  with  the  greatest  suc- 
cess. One  principal  reason  of  this  seems  to  be,  that  in  such 
men,  the  pleasures  which  they  receive  from  beautiful  objects 
engross  the  attention  too  much  to  allow  the  judgment  to 
operate  coolly ;  and  the  mind  is  disposed  to  dwell  passively  on 
its  own  enjoyment,  without  indulging  a  speculative  curiosity  in 
analyzing  its  sources.  In  all  our  perceptions,  from  the  grossest 
to  the  most  refined,  the  attention  is  directed  to  the  effect  or  to 
the  caiise,  according  to  the  vivacity  or  to  the  faintness  of  the 
Fcnsation.  "  If  I  lay  my  hand,"  says  Dr.  Rcid,  "  gently  on  the 
table,  and  am  asked  what  I  feel,  I  naturally  answer,  that  /  feel 
the  table;  if  I  strike  it  against  the  same  object  with  such 
violence  as  to  receive  a  painful  sensation  from  the  blow,  I  as 
naturally  answer  the  same  question,  by  saying,  that  / /eel  pain 
in  my  hand,"*  A  similar  observation  may  be  applied  to  the 
pleasures  which  are  derived  from  objects  of  Taste.  Where 
these  pleasures  rise  to  ecstasy,  they  produce  a  state  of  vague 
enthusiasm  and  rapture,  in  which  our  reasoning  faculties  have 
little  share:  where  they  are  more  moderate  and  sober,  they 
rouse  the  curiosity,  like  other  physical  effects ;  and  create  in- 

*  [Inquiry,  chap,  v.  sect.  2 ;  Ci4l.  JVorks,  p.  120 ;  Intell.  Powers,  E«s«y  ii. 
chup.  16;  Cdl  Works,  p.  311  «.  fdibi  ] 
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sensibly  ihom  habits  of  observatioDj  of  comimriBoiij  and  of  iu- 
tellectiml  experiment,  of  which  I  liave  endeavoured  to  shcwj  in 
the  last  Ohapt^Fj  that  the  power  of  Tafite  is  tiie  gradual  and 
slow  result 

In  proportion^  too^  as  the  temper  of  the  mind  inclines  to  eac- 
treme  aenaibility,  the  casual  associatioiiB  of  the  iudividmd  may 
ho  expected  to  be  numerous  and  lasting ;  for  nothing  tends  so 
powerfully  to  bind  the  associating  tie,  as  the  circumstance  of 
its  being  originally  formed  when  the  mind  was  strongly  agitated 
by  pleasure  or  by  pain.  In  recollecting  any  particular  occur- 
rence, whether  prosperous  or  adverse,  of  our  past  lives^  by  which 
we  were  deeply  affected  at  the  moment, — how  indelible  do  we 
find  the  impression  left  on  the  memory,  by  the  most  trifling 
and  accidental  details  which  distinguished  the  never-to-be- 
forgotten  day  on  wliich  it  happened ;  and  how  apt  are  similiir 
details,  if  at  any  time  they  shoidd  present  themselves  in  sotoe- 
w^hat  of  the  same  combLnatiou,  to  inspire  us  with  gaiety  or  with 
sadnesSj  according  to  the  complexion  of  the  event  with  which 
they  are  associated  I  It  is  in  the  same  way,  that  to  a  mind 
trembhngly  aUve  to  impressions  of  beauty,  a  charm  is  com- 
mimicated  to  w^hatcver  accessories  or  appendages  liappeu  to  in- 
vest any  object  of  its  admiration  ;  accessories  w^iich  arc  likely 
to  leave  a  far  less  permanent  trace  in  the  memory  of  a  more 
indifferent  spectator.  The  consequence  will  he,  that  in  a  person 
of  the  former  temper,  the  cultivation  of  a  coiTCct  taste  will  be 
a  much  more  difficult  tfisk  than  in  one  of  the  latter,  and  a 
proportionally  greater  attention  will  be  reiimsitc,  on  the  part  of 
Ills  instructors,  to  confine  his  habitual  studies  to  the  mo&t  fault- 
less models. 

Of  the  caprices  and  singularities  of  judgment  to  which  all 
men  are  more  or  less  liable  from  causes  of  this  sort,  but  which 
are  more  peculiarly  iucideut  to  men  of  very  warm  and  lively 
feelings,  no  better  illustration  can  \ye  given  than  a  noted  fact, 
which  Descartes  mentions  with  respect  to  himself  in  one  of  his 
letters,  "  During  the  whole  of  his  life/'  this  philosopher  tells 
uSj  *^he  had  a  partiality  for  persons  who  squinted;"  and  he 
adds,  that  "in  his  endeavour  to  trace  the  cause  of  a  taiste 
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apparently  so  whimsical,  he  at  last  recollected,  that  when  a 
boy,  he  had  been  fond  of  a  girl  who  had  that  blemish."  ^  The 
aflfection  he  had  for  this  object  of  his  first  love,**  says  Male- 
branche,  "  seems  to  have  diffused  itself  to  all  others  who  any 
way  resembled  her."  Hence  the  disposition  which  young  and 
susceptible  minds  discover  so  frequently,  to  copy  the  peculiari- 
ties in  dress,  pronunciation,  and  manner,  of  those  they  admire 
or  are  attached  to;  the  agreeable  impressions  associated  in 
their  fancy  with  everything  which  marks  the  individual  the 
most  strongly  to  the  eye  or  the  ear,  leading  them  to  conclude 
very  rashly,  that  by  an  imitation  of  circumstances  which  are  to 
themselves  so  characteristical  and  expressive,  they  cannot  fail 
to  secure  a  similar  charm  to  their  own  exterior.  Among  the 
ancients,  we  are  told  by  Plutarch,  there  were  many  who 
imitated  the  stuttering  of  Aristotle,  and  the  wry  neck  of 
Alexander ;  nor  has  this  strong  bias  of  our  nature  escaped  the 
all-observant  eye  of  Shakespeare.    [Speaking  of  Hotspur :] — 

 "He  was  indeed  the  glass 

Wherein  the  noble  youth  did  dress  themselves. 
He  had  no  legs  that  practised  not  his  gait ; 
And  speaking  thick,  which  nature  made  his  blemish, 
Became  the  accents  of  the  valiant" 

Hence,  too,  the  effect  of  those  writers  who  unite  with  any 
transcendent  excellencies,  some  affected  peculiarities  of  manner 
or  style,  in  misleading  and  corrupting  the  taste  of  their  con- 
temporaries. "How  many  great  qualities,"  says  Mr.  Smith, 
must  that  writer  possess,  who  can  thus  render  his  very  faults 
agreeable  t  After  the  praise  of  refining  the  taste  of  a  nation, 
the  highest  eulogy,  perhaps,  which  can  be  bestowed  on  any 
author,  is  to  say  that  he  corrupted  it."  Proceeding  on  the 
same  idea,  Dr.  Johnson  remarks,  very  justly  and  pertinently, 
that  "  if  there  is  any  writer  whose  genius  can  embellish  im- 
propriety, or  whose  authority  can  make  error  venerable,  his 
works  are  the  proper  objects  of  critical  inquisition."  It  is 
hardly  necessary  for  me  to  add,  that  the  business  of  the  critic, 
in  such  cases,  is  to  break  asimder  the  casual  associations  which 
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an  unreflecting  admiration  of  genius  has  established  in  the 
public  judgment ;  and  that  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  sen- 
sibility and  enthusiasm  which  accompanies  this  admiration  in 
the  mind  of  any  individual,  will  be  the  difficulty  of  the  task 
which  the  critic  has  to  perform. 

The  foregoing  observations  seem  sufficiently  to  show,  not 
only  that  a  sensibility  to  Beauty  does  not  necessarily  imply  the 
power  of  Taste ;  but  that,  in  a  mind  where  the  degree  of  sen- 
sibility is  extreme,  the  acquisition  of  a  correct  taste  is,  in  ordi- 
nary cases,  next  to  impossible.  Such  a  mind  may,  indeed,  be 
conceived  to  have  been  so  circumstanced,  as  to  have  been  con- 
versant alone  with  the  best  models ;  or  it  may  be  so  fortified  by 
habits  of  philosophical  study,  as  to  resist  the  influence  of  casual 
associations,  even  while  it  feels  their  force ;  but  these  cases  occur 
so  seldom,  that  the  exceptions  rather  confirm  than  weaken  the 
truth  of  the  general  conclusion. 

Neither  is  it,  perhaps,  in  minds  where  sensibility  forms  the 
principal  feature,  that  the  utmost  delicacy  of  taste  is  to  be 
looked  for.  The  more  prominent  beauties  of  the  object  are  apt 
to  engross  the  whole  soul,  and  to  divert  the  attention,  not  only 
from  its  defects,  but  from  those  nicer  touches  which  characterize 
the  finer  shades  and  gradations  of  ari  On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  a  self-evident  truth,  that  where  there  is  no  scn&ibilify^  there 
can  be  no  taste  ;  and  that  even  where  sensibility  is  not  alto- 
gether wanting,  it  may  exist  in  a  degree  so  very  trifling,  as  not 
to  aflbrd  a  sufficient  inducement  or  motive  for  the  cultivation 
of  those  habits  by  which  taste  is  formed.  There  exists,  there- 
fore, a  certain  measure  of  sensibility,  which  at  once  predisi)ose8 
the  mind  to  the  cultivation  of  Taste,  and  constitutes  an  apti- 
tude for  its  acquisition ;  such  a  measure  of  it,  as  renders  tliat 
class  of  our  pleasures  with  which  taste  is  conversant,  an  inter- 
esting object  of  examination  and  study;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  does  not  rise  so  high  as  to  discourage  habits  of  obser- 
vation and  analysis,  or  to  overpower  the  judgment,  by  lending 
irresistible  force  to  casual  combinations. 

In  the  practical  application,  however,  of  this  conclusion,  it  is 
of  essential  consequence  to  remember,  tliat  the  degree  of  sensi- 
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bilitj  must  always  be  estimated  relatively  to  the  state  of  those 
intellectual  powers  with  which  it  is  combined.  A  degree  of 
sensibility,  which  a  man  of  vigorous  understanding  knows  how 
to  regulate  and  to  control,  may,  in  a  weaker  mind,  not  only 
become  a  source  of  endless  inconvenience  and  error,  but 
may  usurp  the  mastery  of  all  its  faculties.  The  truth  of 
this  remark  is  daily  exemplified  in  that  sort  of  sensibility 
which  is  affected  by  the  pleasures  and  pains  of  human  life ; 
and  it  will  be  found  to  hold  equally  with  respect  to  the  feel- 
ings which  enter  as  elementary  principles  into  the  composition 
of  Taste. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


CONTINUATION  OF  THE  SUBJECT. — SPECIFIC  PLEASUBE  CON- 
NECTED WITH  THE  EXERCISE  OF  TASTE. — FASTIDIOUSNESS  OI 
TASTE. — MISCELLANEOUS  REMARKS  ON  THIS  POWER,  CONSI- 
DERED IN  ITS  CONNEXION  WITH  CHARACTER  AND  HAFPINSSa 

Before  I  quit  this  part  of  the  subject,  it  is  important  for  me 
to  add,  that  in  proportion  as  taste  is  cultivated  and  matured, 
there  arises  a  aecondary  pleasure  peculiar  to  this  acquired 
power;  a  pleasure  essentially  distinct  from  those  primary 
pleasures  which  its  appropriate  objects  afford.  A  man  of  strong 
sensibility,  but  destitute  of  taste,  while  he  enjoys  the  beauties 
of  a  poem  or  a  picture,  will  receive  no  positive  uneasiness  from 
the  concomitant  details  which  may  diminish  or  obstruct  the 
pleasing  effect  To  a  person,  on  the  contrary,  of  a  cultivated 
taste,  these  will  necessarily  appear  offensive  blemishes,  betray- 
ing a  want  of  skill  and  judgment  in  the  author ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  supposing  them  to  have  been  avoided,  and  the 
genuine  principles  of  beauty  to  have  been  exhibited  pure  and 
unadulterated,  there  would  have  been  superadded  to  the  plea- 
sures operating  on  his  natural  sensibility,  the  acquired  gratifi- 
cation of  remarking  the  Taste  as  well  as  Genius  displayed  in 
the  performance. 

It  is,  however,  in  a  very  small  number,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, of  individuals,  that  taste  is  the  native  growth  of  the  original 
principles  and  unborrowed  habits  of  their  own  minds.  In  by 
far  the  greater  proportion  of  men,  what  usurps  that  name,  and 
is  too  frequently  acknowledged  as  having  a  right  to  assume  it, 
consists  merely  of  a  prompt  application  of  certain  technical 
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rules,  which  pass  current  in  the  common  circles  of  fashion  or  of 
literature ;  and  which  are  adopted  by  the  multitude,  without 
the  slightest  examination,  as  incontrovertible  axioms.  Such, 
for  example,  is  that  mechanical  and  pedantic  taste  which  is  im- 
bibed passively  on  the  authority  of  Aristotle  or  of  Bossu,  and 
which  may,  in  general,  be  distinguished  by  a  fluent  command 
of  that  convenient  and  imposing  phraseology,  which  is  called  by 
Sterne  "  the  cant  of  criticism." 

These  technical  rules,  at  the  same  time,  although  often  abused, 
are  not  without  their  value ;  for,  although  they  can  never  supply 
the  want  of  natural  sensibility,  or  inspire  a  relish  for  beauty  in 
a  mind  insensible  to  it  before,  they  may  yet  point  out  many 
of  the  faults  which  an  artist  ought  to  avoid,  and  teach  those 
critics  how  to  censure,  who  are  incapable  of  being  taught  how 
to  admire.  They  may  even  communicate  to  such  a  critic  some 
degree  of  that  secondary  pleasure  which  was  formerly  men- 
tioned as  peculiar  to  taste;  the  pleasure  of  remarking  the 
coincidence  between  the  execution  of  an  artist,  and  the  estab- 
lished rules  of  his  art ;  or,  if  he  should  himself  aspire  to  be  an 
artist,  they  may  enable  him  to  produce  what  will  not  much 
offend,  if  it  should  fail  to  please.  What  is  commonly  called 
fastidiousiu'ss  of  taste,  is  an  affectation  chiefly  observable  in 
persons  of  this  description ;  being  the  natural  eflfect  of  habits 
of  commonplace  criticism  on  an  eye  blind  to  the  i)erception  of 
the  beautiful.  Instances,  at  the  same  time,  may  be  conceived, 
in  which  this  fastidiousness  is  real ;  arising  from  an  unfortimate 
predominance  of  the  secondary  pleasures  and  pains,  peculiar  to 
taste,  over  those  primary  pleasures  and  pains  which  the  object 
is  fitted  to  produce.  But  this,  I  apprehend,  is  a  case  that  can 
rarely  occur  in  a  mind  possessed  of  common  sensibility ;  more 
especially,  if  the  cultivation  of  taste  has  been  confined  to  that 
8ul)ordinate  place  which  belongs  to  it,  among  the  various  other 
pursuits  to  which  we  are  led  by  the  speculative  and  active  prin- 
ciples of  our  nature. 

The  result  of  these  observations  is,  that  the  utmost  to  be 
expected  from  rules  of  criticism  is  a  technical  coircctness  of 
taste  ;  meaning  by  that  phrase,  a  power  of  judging  how  far 
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the  artist  has  conformed  himself  to  the  established  and  ai 
knowledged  canons  of  his  art,  without  any  perception  of  thoi 
nameless  excellencies,  which  have  hitherto  eluded  the  grasp  < 
verbal  description. 

There  is  another  species  of  Taste,  (unquestionably  of  a  highi 
order  than  the  technical  tast<3  wo  have  now  been  considering 
which  is  insensibly  acquired  by  a  diligent  and  habitual  stud 
of  the  most  approved  and  consecrated  standards  of  excellence 
and  which,  in  pronouncing  its  critical  judgments,  is  secretl; 
and  often  unconsciously,  guided,  by  an  idolatrous  comparison  < 
what  it  sees,  with  the  works  of  its  favourite  masters.  This, 
think,  approaches  nearly  to  what  La  Bruyere  calls  le  Oovt  d 
Comparaison.  It  is  that  kind  of  taste  which  commonly  belong 
to  the  connoisseur  in  painting ;  and  to  which  something  pei 
fectly  analogous  may  be  remarked  in  all  the  other  fine  arta^ 

A  i)er8on  possessed  <rf  this  sort  of  taste,  if  he  should  be  sur 


*  [In  Bomo  very  interesting  remarks 
by  the  late  Mr.  Gray,  on  the  Jo  of 
Plato,  there  is  a  remarkable  passage 
80  very  apposite  to  my  present  purpose, 
that  I  am  tempted,  notwithstanding  its 
length,  to  transcribe  it  here.  It  is  not 
often  that  we  have  the  advantage  of 
seeing  the  sense  of  such  an  author 
illustrated  by  the  penetration  and  taste 
of  such  a  commentator. 

"Plato  wjis  persuaded  that  virtue 
must  bo  built  on  knowledge,  not  on 
that  counterfeit  knowledge  which  dwells 
on  the  surface  of  things,  and  is  guided 
by  the  imagination  rather  than  the  judg- 
ment ;  but  on  that  whi(;h  is  fixed  and 
settled  on  certain  great  and  general 
truths,  principles  as  ancient  and  as  un- 
shaken, as  nature  itself,  or  nither  as 
the  author  of  nature.  To  this  know- 
ledge, and  consequently  to  virtue,  he 
thought  iiiiilosophy  was  our  only  guide ; 
and  all  those  arts  that  are  usually  made 
merely  subservient  to  the  passions  of 
mankind,  as  politics,  eloquence,  poetry, 
&c.,  ho  thought  were  not  otherwise  to 
bo  esteemed  than  as  they  are  grounded 


on  philosophy,  and  directed  to  the  end 
of  virtue.  Those  who  had  best  sue 
ceeded  in  them  before  his  time,  ow» 
their  success  (he  thought)  rather  to 
lucky  hit,  to  some  gleam  of  truth,  aa  i 
were  providentially  breaking  in  upoi 
their  minds,  than  to  those  fixed  un 
erring  principles,  which  are  not  to  b 
erased  from  a  soul  that  has  once  bcei 
thoroughly  convinced  of  them.  Thei 
conduct,  therefore,  in  their  actions,  an* 
in  their  productions,  has  been  waverin] 
between  good  and  evil,  and  unable  t 
reach  i>erfection.  The  inferior  triU 
have  caught  something  of  their  fin 
merely  by  imitation,  and  form  thei 
judgments,  not  from  any  real  skill  thej 
have  in  those  arts,  but  merely  fron 
what  La  Bruyere  calls  tm  ffout  de  cam 
paraison.  The  general  applause  of  man 
kind  has  pointed  out  to  them  what  ii 
finest ;  and  to  that,  as  to  a  principle,  thej 
refer  their  taste,  without  knowing  o 
inquiring  in  what  its  excellence  con 
sists.  YjAq\\  muse  (says  Plato  in  thi 
Dialogue)  inspires  and  holds  suspender 
her  favourito  poet  in  immediate  contad 
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passed  in  the  correctness  of  his  judgment  by  the  technical 
critic,  is  much  more  likely  to  recognise  the  beauties  of  a  new 
work,  by  their  resemblance  to  those  which  are  familiar  to  his 
memory  ;  or,  if  he  should  himself  attempt  the  task  of  execu- 
tion, and  possesses  powers  equal  to  the  task,  he  may  possibly, 
without  any  clear  conception  of  his  own  merits,  rival  the  ori- 
ginals he  has  been  accustomed  to  admire.  It  was  said  by  an 
ancient  critic,  that,  in  reading  Seneca,  it  was  impossible  not 
to  wish,  that  he  had  written  "  with  the  taste  of  another  jwrson, 
though  with  his  own  genius — suo  ingmio,  alieno  judicio  ;^ — 
and  we  find,  in  fact,  that  many  who  have  failed  us  original 
writers,  have  seemed  to  suri)a8S  themselves,  when  they  at- 
tempted to  imitate.  Warburton  has  remarked,  and,  in  my 
opinion,  with  some  truth,  that  Burke  himself  never  wrote  so  well 
as  when  he  imitated  Bolingbroke.  If,  on  other  occasions,  he 
has  soared  higher  than  in  his  Vitidication  of  Natural  Society, 
he  has  certainly  nowhere  else  (I  speak  at  present  merely  of 
the  style  of  his  composition)  sustained  himself  so  long  upon 
a  steady  wing.  I  do  not,  however,  agree  with  Warburton  in 
thinking,  that  this  implied  any  defect  in  Mr.  Burke's  genius, 
connected  with  tliat  faculty  of  imitation  which  he  so  eminently 
possessed.  The  defect  lay  in  his  Taste,  which,  when  left  to 
itself,  without  the  guidance  of  an  acknowledged  standard  of 
excellence,  appears  not  only  to  have  been  warped  by  some 
peculiar  notions  concerning  the  art  of  writing;  but  to  have 
been  too  wavering  and  versatile,  to  keep  his  imagination  and 
his  fancy  (stimulated  as  they  were  by  an  ostentation  of  his 
intellectual  riches,  and  by  an  ambition  of  Asiatic  ornament) 

M  tho  magnet  does  a  link  of  iron,  and  singers,  critics,  and  interpreters  of  in- 

from  him  (through  whom  the  attrac-  terpreters,"  (*E^a«»»>«*»  ^A««i"'V-)*] 

tive  virtue  passes,  and  is  continued  to  '  Velles  cum  suo  ingenio  dixisse,  alieno 

the  rest)  hangs  a  long  chain  of  actors,  judicio. — Quintilian,  Instit.  lih.  x.  cap.  1. 

iffutSi$  ^dft^9Xy$  V^nfmrmt  ;^0^tvT£t  ri  ma)  itim^rndXttf  nm)  v<r«)i)«r«iiX«ff,  is  irXmyUv 
lin^rn/tiMfr  rlif  rnt  M«wr«f  Us^i/i«/«(f«f,  )sscvXi«rf. — §  7. — Ed.] 

(H«e  a  itry  lnt«reiUng  and  learned  puUicmUon  by  Dr.  Bargeti,  entitled  ATuftrl  OxtmUfult 
LiUrwHiSpedminmtFMckMhuSceumlm.  Lend.  1797.)] 
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under  due  control.  With  the  composition  of  Bolingbroke 
present  to  his  thoughts,  he  has  shown  with  what  ease  he  could 
equal  its  most  finished  beauties,  while,  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion, a  consciousness  of  his  own  strength  has  led  him  to  dis- 
play his  superiority,  by  brandishing,  in  his  sport,  still  heavier 
weapons  than  his  master  was  able  to  wield. 

To  one  or  other  of  these  two  classes,  the  taste  of  most  pro- 
fessed critics  will  be  found  to  belong ;  and  it  is  evident  that 
they  may  both  exist,  where  there  is  little  or  no  sensibility  to 
Beanty.  That  genuine  and  native  Taste,  the  origin  and  growth 
of  which  I  attempted  to  describe  in  the  last  chapter,  is  perhaps 
one  of  the  rarest  acquisitions  of  the  human  mind :  nor  will  this 
appear  surprising  to  those  who  consider  with  attention  the 
combination  of  original  qualities  which  it  implies;  the  acci- 
dental nature  of  many  of  the  circumstances  which  must  con- 
spire to  aflford  due  opportunities  for  its  improvement ;  and  the 
I)ersevering  habits  of  discriminating  observation  by  which  it  is 
formed.  It  occurs,  indeed,  in  its  most  perfect  state,  as  seldom 
as  originaUty  of  genius ;  and,  when  united  with  industry,  and 
with  moderate  powers  of  execution,  it  will  go  farther,  in  such 
an  age  as  the  present,  to  secure  success  in  the  arts  with  which 
it  is  conversant,  than  the  utmost  fertility  of  invention,  where 
the  taste  is  unformed  or  perverted. 

With  respect  to  tliis  710 five  or  indigenous  Taste,  it  is  par- 
ticularly worthy  of  observation,  that  it  is  always  more  strongly 
disposed  to  the  enjoyment  of  Beauties^  than  to  the  detection  of 
Blemishes,  It  is,  indeed,  by  a  quick  and  lively  perception  of 
the  former,  accompanied  with  a  spirit  of  candour  and  indul- 
gence towards  the  latter,  that  its  existence  in  the  mind  of  any 
individual  is  most  unequivocally  marked.  It  is  this  perception 
which  can  alone  evince  that  sensibility  of  temperament,  of 
which  a  certain  portiun,  although  it  does  not  of  itself  constitute 
Taste,  is  nevertheless  the  first  and  most  essential  element  in  its 
composition ;  while  it  evinces,  at  the  same  time,  those  habits 
of  critical  observation  and  cool  reflection,  which,  allowing  no 
impression,  how  slight  soever,  to  pass  unnoticed,  seem  to 
awaken  a  new  sense  of  Beauty,  and  to  create  that  delicacy  of 
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feeling  which  they  only  disclose.  We  are  told  of  Saunderson, 
the  blind  mathematician,  that  in  a  series  of  Roman  medals,  he 
could  distinguish  by  liis  hand  the  true  from  the  counterfeit, 
with  a  more  unerring  discrimination  than  the  eye  of  a  professed 
Virtuoso ;  and  we  are  assured  by  his  biographer,  Mr.  Colson, 
that  when  he  was  present  at  the  astronomical  observations  in 
the  garden  of  his  college,  he  was  accustomed  to  remark  every 
cloud  that  passed  over  the  sun.  The  effect  of  the  blindness  of 
this  extraordinary  i)erson  was  not  surely  to  i)roduce  any  or- 
ganical  change  in  his  other  perceptive  powers.  It  served  only 
to  quicken  his  attention  to  those  slighter  iKjrceptions  of  touch, 
which  are  overlooked  by  men  to  whom  they  convey  no  useful 
information.  The  case  I  conceive  to  be  perfectly  analogous  in 
matters  which  fall  under  the  cognizance  of  intellectual  taste. 
Where  nature  has  denied  all  sensibility  to  beauty,  no  study  or 
instruction  can  supply  the  defect;  but  it  may  be  possible, 
nevertheless,  by  awakening  the  attention  to  things  neglected 
before,  to  develop  a  latent  sensibility  where  none  was  sus- 
jHJcted  to  exist.  In  all  men,  indeed,  without  exception,  whether 
their  natural  sensibility  be  strong  or  weak,  it  is  by  such  habits 
of  attention  alone  to  the  finer  feelings  of  their  own  minds,  that 
the  power  of  taste  can  acquire  all  the  delicacy  of  which  it  is 
susceptible. 

Wliile  this  cultivated  sensibility  enlarges  so  widely  to  the 
man  who  possesses  it  the  pleasures  of  Taste,  it  has  a  tendency, 
wherever  it  is  gratified  and  delighted  in  a  high  degree,  to  avert 
his  critical  eye  from  blemishes  and  imi>erfections ; — not  because 
he  is  unable  to  remark  them,  but  because  he  can  appreciate  the 
merits  by  which  they  are  redeemed,  and  loves  to  enjoy  the 
beauties  in  which  they  are  lost.  A  Taste  thus  awake  to  the 
Beautiful  seizes  eagerly  on  every  touch  of  genius  with  the 
sympathy  of  kindred  affection  ;  and  in  the  secret  consciousness 
of  a  congenial  inspiration,  shares,  in  some  measure,  the  triumph 
of  the  Artist.  The  faults  which  have  escaped  him,  it  views 
with  the  partiality  of  friendship ;  and  willingly  abandons  the 
censorial  office  to  those  who  exult  in  the  errors  of  superior 
minds  as  their  appropriate  and  eat?y  prey. 
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Nor  is  this  indulgent  Bpirit  towards  the  works  of  others  at 
all  inconsistent  with  the  most  rigid  severity  in  an  author 
towards  his  own.  On  the  contrary,  both  are  the  natural  con- 
sequences of  that  discriminating  power  of  taste,  on  which  I 
have  already  enlarged  as  one  of  its  most  important  character- 
istics. Where  men  of  little  discernment  attend  only  to  general 
eflfects,  confounding  beauties  and  blemishes,  flowers  and  weeds, 
in  one  gross  and  undistinguishing  perception,  a  man  of  quick 
sensibility,  and  cultivated  judgment,  detaches,  in  a  moment, 
the  one  from  the  other;  rejects,  in  imagination,  whatever  is 
offensive  in  the  prospect,  and  enjoys  without  alloy  what  is  fitted 
to  please.  His  taste,  in  the  meantime,  is  refined  and  confirmed 
by  the  exercise ;  and,  while  it  multiplies  the  sources  of  his 
gratification  in  proportion  to  the  latent  charms  which  it  detects, 
becomes  itself,  a^  the  arbiter  and  guide  of  his  own  genius,  more 
scrupulous  and  inflexible  than  before. 

["  No  one,"  says  Hume,  "  is  so  liable  to  an  excess  of  admira- 
tion and  of  modesty  as  a  truly  great  genius."^  The  remark  is 
strongly  characteristical  of  his  own  intellectual  superiority ; 
and  whatever  may  be  thought  of  it  by  those  minor  critics 
whose  professed  maxim  is  the  Nil  admirari^ — it  will  be  found 
equally  justified  by  an  appeal  to  Theory  and  to  Experience.] 

''The  tragedy  of  Douglas,'*  says  Gray  in  one  of  his  letters,  "has 
infinite  faults ;  but  there  is  one  scene  (that  between  Matilda 
and  the  Old  Peasant)  so  masterly,  that  it  strikes  me  blind  to 
all  the  defects  of  the  piece."  These,  I  apprehend,  are  the 
natural  impressions  of  genuine  taste  in  pronouncing  on  the 
merits  of  works  of  genuine  excellence  ;  impressions,  however, 
which  they  who  are  conscious  of  them  have  not  always  the 
candour  either  to  indulge  or  to  avow. — Such  also  was  the  feel- 
ing wliich  dictated  a  memorable  precept  of  La  Bruyere,  of 
which  I  will  not  impair  the  force,  by  attempting  a  translation  : 
"  Quand  ime  lecture  vous  ^leve  Tesprit,  et  qu'elle  vous  inspire 
des  sentimens  nobles  et  courageux,  ne  cherchez  pas  une  autre 
r^gle  pour  juger  de  I'Ouvrage ;  il  est  bon,  et  fait  de  main 
d'Ouvrier." — How  different  both  sentiments  from  that  fastidi- 
*  [Essay  on  the  Rise  of  Arts  and  Scknces.'l 
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ousncBS  of  Taste,  hy  an  affectation  of  which  it  is  usual  for 
little  minds  to  court  the  reputation  of  sujKTior  refinement  1^ 

In  producing,  however,  this  fastidiousness,  whether  aflFectcd 
or  real,  various  moral  causes, — such  as  jealousy,  rivalship,  per- 
sonal dislike,  or  the  8|)leen  of  conscious  inferiority, — may  con- 
spire with  the  intellectual  defects  which  have  been  mentioned : 
Nay,  the  same  moral  causes  may  be  conceived  to  be  so  iwwer- 
ful  in  their  influence,  as  to  produce  this  unfortunate  effect,  in 
spite  of  every  intellectual  gift  which  nature  and  education  can 
bestow.  It  is  observed  by  Shenstone,  that  "good  taste  and 
good  nature  are  inseparably  unite<l and,  although  the  obser- 
vation is  by  no  means  true  when  thus  stated  as  an  unqualified 
proposition,  it  will  be  found  to  have  a  sufficient  foundation  in 
fact,  to  deserve  the  attention  of  those  who  have  a  pleasure  in 
studying  the  varieties  of  human  character.  One  thing  is  cer- 
tain, that  as  a  habitual  deficiency  in  good  humour  is  sufficient 
to  warp  the  decisions  of  the  soundest  taste,  bo  the  tiuste  of  an 
individual,  in  proi)ortion  as  it  ai)pears  to  be  free  from  capri- 
cious biasses,  affords  a  strong  presumption,  that  the  temper  is 
unsuspicious,  open,  and  generous.  As  the  habits,  1>esides, 
which  contribute  spontaneously  to  the  formation  of  Taste,  all 
originate  in  the  desire  of  intellectual  gratification,  this  power, 
where  it  is  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree,  may  be  regarded  as 
a  symptom  of  that  general  disi)Osition  to  be  pleased  and  happy, 
in  which  the  essence  of  good-nature  consists.  "  In  those  vernal 
seasons  of  the  year,"  says  Milton,  in  one  of  the  finest  sentences 
of  his  prose  writings,  "  when  the  air  is  soft  and  i)leasant,  it 
were  an  injury  and  suUenness  against  nature,  not  to  go  out  and 
see  her  riches,  and  i)artake  of  her  rejoicings  with  heaven  and 
earth.'— Sucli  is  the  temper  of  mind  by  which,  in  our  early 
years,  those  liabits  which  form  the  ground-work  of  Taste  are 
most  likely  to  be  .formed ;  and  such  precisely  is  the  temper 
which,  in  our  intercourse  with  our  fellow-creatures,  disposes 
us,  both  for  their  sakes  and  for  our  ovm,  to  view  their  actions 
and  characters  on  the  fairest  side.  I  need  scarcely  add,  in 
confirmation  of  some  remarks  formerly  made,*-'  that  the  same 
*  Sec  Note  RR.  *  [I^.  373,  ;i71.] 
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temper,  wheu  transferred  from  the  observation  of  nature  to  the 
study  of  the  fine  arts,  can  scarcely  fail  to  incline  the  taste  more 
strongly  to  the  side  of  admiration  than  of  censure.* 

After  all,  however,  maxims  of  this  sort  must  necessarily  be 
understood  as  liable  to  many  exceptions.    The  love  of  nature 
itself,  even  when  accompanied  with  that  general  benevolence 
towards  oiu:  own  species  with  which  it  is  in  youth  invariably 
attended,  is  not  always  united  with  that  good  humour  towards 
individuals,  to  which  it  seems  so  nearly  allied  in  theory,  and 
with  which  it  is,  in  fact,  so  closely  connected,  in  a  great 
majority  of  instances :  Nay,  this  love  of  nature  sometimes  coh- 
tinues  undiminished  in  men,  who,  in  consequence  of  disai>- 
pointed  hopes  and  cxpcctatiojis,  have  contracted  a  decided 
tendency  to  misanthropy.    It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising,  that 
an  enthusiastic  admiration  of  natural  becmty  should  occasion^ 
ally  meet  in  the  same  person,  with  a  cold  and  splenetic  taste  in 
the  fine  arts ;  at  least  in  instance'^  where  the  productions  of  the 
present  times  are  to  l)e  judged  of.    But  such  exceptions  do  not 
invalidate  the  truth  of  the  general  proposition,  any  more  than 
of  every  other  general  conclusion  relative  to  human  character. 
Their  explanation  is  to  be  sought  for  in  the  accidental  history 
of  individual  minds  ;  and,  when  successfully  investigated,  will 
constantly  be  found  (supposing  our  results  to  be  cautiously 
drawn  from  a  comprehensive  survey  of  human  life)  to  lend 
additional  evidence  to  the  very  rules  which  they  seem,  at  first 
view,  to  contradict 

One  very  obvious  consideration  furnishes,  of  itself,  in  the 
case  now  before  us,  a  key  to  some  apparent  inconsistencies  in 
the  reflections  which  I  have  already  hazarded.  In  such  maxims 
concerning  Tixste,  as  that  which  I  have  quoted  from  Shenstone, 
due  attention  is  seldom  paid  to  the  diversified  appearances  it 
exhibits,  according  to  the  two  very  different  purposes  for  which 
it  may  be  exercised :  First,  as  a  pi  inciple  in  the  artist's  mind, 
regulating  and  directing  the  exertions  of  his  own  genius ;  and, 
Secondly,  as  a  principle  in  the  mind  of  the  critic,  who  judges 
of  the  works  produced  by  the  genius  of  another.   In  the  former 

*  [Sec  Eleineiifs,  vol.  iii.  p.  224.] 
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case,  where  none  of  the  moral  causes  by  which  taste  is  most 
liable  to  be  warped  liave  room  to  operate,  it  cannot  be  denied, 
that  it  is  sometimes  displayed  in  no  inconsiderable  degree 
(although,  I  believe,  never  in  its  highest  perfection)  by  indivi- 
duals, in  whose  characters  neither  good  humour  nor  any  other 
amiable  .quality  is  at  all  conspicuous.  In  the  latter  case,  an 
habitual  justice  and  mildness  in  its  decisions,  more  particularly 
where  works  of  contemporary  genius  are  in  question,  is  an  in- 
fallible test  of  the  absence  of  those  selfish  partialities  and 
l)eervish  jealousies,  which  encroach  so  deeply  on  the  happiness 
of  many,  whom  nature  has  distinguished  by  the  most  si)lendid 
endowments and  which,  wherever. they  are  allowed  to  operate, 
are  ecjually  fatal  to 'the  head  and  to  the  heart. 

It  is  a  melancholy  fact  with  respect  to  artists  of  all  classes — 
painters,  poets,  oratto,  and  eloquent  writers ;  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  those  who  have  evinced  the  soundest  and  the  surest 
taste  in  their  own  productions,  have  yet  appeared  totally  desti- 
tute of  tfiis  j>ower,  when  they  have  assumed  the  office  of  critics. 
How  is  this  to  be  accounted  for,  but  by  the  influence  of  bad 
passions  (unsuspected,  probably,  by  themselves)  in  blinding  or 
jaundicing  their  critical  eye  ?  In  truth,  it  is  only  when  the 
mind  is  perfectly  serene,  that  the  decisions  of  taste  can  be 
relied  on.  In  these  nicest  of  all  operations  of  the  intellect, 
where  the  grounds  of  judgment  are  often  so  shadowy  and  com- 
plicated, the  latent  sources  of  error  are  numberless ;  and  to 
guard  against  them,  it  is  necessary  that  no  circumstance,  how- 
ever trifling,  should  occur,  either  to  discompose  the  feelings,  or 
to  mislead  the  understanding. 

Among  our  English  poets,  who  is  more  vigorous,  correct,  and 
polished,  than  Dr.  Johnson,  in  the  few  poetical  compositions 
which  he  has  left  ?  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  his  claims 
to  originality  of  genius,  no  person  who  reads  his  verses  can 
deny,  that  he  possessed  a  sound  taste  in  this  species  of  com- 
lK)sition;  and  yet,  how  wayward  and  perverse,  in  many  in- 
stances, are  his  decisions,  when  he  sits  in  judgment  on  a  poli- 
ticiil  adversary,  or  when  he  treads  on  the  ashes  of  a  departed 
rival !  To  myself,  (much  as  I  admire  liis  great  and  various 
merits,  both  as  a  critic  and  as  a  writer,)  human  nature  never 
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appears  in  a  more  humiliating  form,  than  when  I  read  bis 
Lives  of  the  Poets;  a  performance  which  exhibits  a  more 
faithful,  expressive,  and  curious  picture  of  the  author,  than  all 
the  portraits  attempted  by  his  biographers ;  and  which,  in  this 
point  of  view,  compensates  fully  by  the  nuyral  lessons  it  may 
suggest,  for  the  critical  errors  which  it  sanctiona  The  errors, 
alas  I  are  not  such  as  any  one  who  has  perused  his  imitations 
of  Juvenal  can  place  to  the  account  of  a  bad  taste ;  but  such  as 
had  their  root  in  weaknesses,  which  a  noble  mind  would  be 
still  more  unwilling  to  acknowledge. 

If  these  observations  are  well  founded,  they  seem  to  render 
it  somewhat  doubtful,  whether,  in  the  different  arts,  the  most 
successful  adventurers  are  likely  to  prove,  in  matters  of  criti- 
cism, the  safest  guides ;  although  Pope  appears  to  have  con- 
sidered the  censorial  authority  as  their  exclusive  prerogative : 

"  Lot  such  teach  othors,  who  themselves  excel, 
And  censure  freely  who  have  written  well."  * 

That  the  maxim  is  founded  in  good  sense,  as  long  as  the 
artist  confines  himself  to  general  critical  precepts,  or  to  the  pro- 
ductions of  other  times,  I  do  not  mean  at  present  to  dispute ; 
although  even  on  this  point  I  entertiiin  some  doubts.  But,  in 
estimating  the  merits  of  a  contemporary  candidate  for  fame, 
how  seldom  do  we  meet  with  an  artist,  whose  decisions  are 
dictated  by  Taste  alone,  without  a  palpable  admixture  of  cap- 
rice  or  of  passion ;  and  liow  ofteu  have  we,  on  such  occasions, 
to  lament  that  oracular  contempt  of  public  opinion  and  pubhc 
feeling  whicli  conscious  superiority  is  too  apt  to  inspire  ? 
Other  causes,  besides,  of  a  much  more  secret  and  obscure  nature 
than  these  moral  weaknesses,  co-operate  powerfully  in  pro- 
ducing the  same  effect.  Sucli,  for  example,  are  the  biasses, 
originating  in  casual  and  inexplicable  associations,  which,  in 
powerful  but  limited  minds,  are  frequently  identified  with 
the  characteristical  stamina  of  genius;  furnishing  matter  of 
wonder  and  of  pity  to  others,  whose  intellectual  features  are 
less  strongly  marked  by  individual  peculiarities. — "  Thomson 
has  lately  published  a  i)oem,  called  The  Castle  of  Indolence, 
in  which  there  are  some  good  stanzas."    Who  could  have  ex- 

*  [Essay  on  Criticism^  15.] 
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pected  this  sentence  from  the  pen  of  Gray  ?  In  an  ordinary 
critic,  possessed  of  one  hundredth  part  of  Gra/s  sensibility  and 
taste,  such  total  indifference  to  the  beauties  of  this  exquisite 
performance  would  be  utterly  impossible.^ 

[How  much  the  taste  is  liable  to  be  influenced  by  the  dis- 
turbing power  of  such  collateral  and  conmionly  unsuspected 
causes  as  have  now  been  mentioned,  apjKjars  from  the  largo 
accession  of  fame  which  a  man  of  superior  talents  seldom  fails 
to  receive,  at  the  very  moment  when  it  ceases  to  be  of  any  value 
to  himself.  In  cases  of  this  sort,  it  sometimes  happens,  that 
the  same  motives  which  formerly  depressed  his  name  below  its 
proper  level,  contribute  to  enhance  his  posthumous  honours; 
the  exaggerated  praises  which  are  lavished  on  the  dead  now 
furnishing  new  weapons  to  be  employed  in  depreciating  the 
merits  of  the  living  : 

Urii  enim  fulgore  suo,  qui  prsegravat  artes 
Infra  bc  positas ;  cxtinctus  amabitur  idem. 

To  the  truth  of  these  remarks  the  experience  of  all  ages  has 
borne  testimony ;  but  I  do  not  recollect  any  passage  in  which 
the  fact  which  has  given  occasion  to  them,  is  touched  upon 
with  more  pathos  and  with  a  deeper  insight  into  human 
character,  than  in  the  following  lines : — 

"  Avant  qa'un  pou  do  torre,  obtenu  par  pricro 
Pour  jamaiM  sous  la  tombe  eut  vnfcrmo  Molicre, 
Millo  dc  ses  beaux  traits,  anjourd'bui  ai  van  tea, 
Furcnt  dcs  sots  csprits  h  nos  yeux  rebate's. 
L'ignoranco  et  Torreur,  h  ses  naissantcs  Pieces, 
En  habits  dc  Marquis,  en  robes  do  Corotcsses, 
Venoient  pour  diffamer  son  chef-d'oeuvre  nouvcau, 
£t  secouoicnt  la  tcte  A  l'bndroit  le  plus  beau. 

«  «  «  «  « 

Mais  sitdt  quo  d'un  trait  do  ses  fatales  mains, 
La  Parque  Tout  raye  du  nombre  des  humains, 


*  La  Bmyh'e  (according  to  the  usual 
practice  of  writers  of  maxims)  has  push- 
ed this  train  of  thinking  to  an  extreme, 
in  order  to  give  more  point  to  his  apoph- 
thegm. Yet  there  is  some  truth,  as  well 
as  wit,  in  the  following  sentences : — 


"  8i  uno  belle  femme  approuvo  la 
beaute  d'une  autre  femme,  on  peut  con- 
clure  qu*olle  a  micux  que  co  qu'elle 
approuvo.  Si  un  poete  loue  Ics  vers 
d'un  autre  poete,  il  y  a  li  parier  quHs 
sent  mauvais  et  sans  conadquencc." 
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On  reconnut  le  prix  dc  sa  muse  eclipsee. 
L'aimable  Comedie  avec  lui  terrassee, 
En  vain  d'un  coup  si  rudo  cspera  revenir, 
Et  sur  les  brodequins  no  put  plus  se  tcnir.*'  * 

Instances,  indeed,  sornetimes  occur,  in  which  the  fact  se 
to  be  reversed:  "A  dead  Lord  (says  Gray)  ranks  but  v 
Commoners  and  something  of  the  same  sort  may  be  app 
to  all  wliose  fame  hangs  chiefly  on  the  breath  of  fashion,  oi 
the  smiles  of  the  great.] 

But  1  will  not  multiply  illustrations  on  a  topic  so  peculii 
ungrateful.  The  hinte  which  I  have  already  thrown  out  ar 
hope,  sufficient  to  lead  the  thoughts  of  my  younger  readers 
those  practical  reflections  which  they  were  intended  to  sugg 
They  have,  indeed,  but  little  originality  to  boast  of;  but  t 
point  at  some  sources  of  false  taste,  overlooked  in  our  comn 
systems  of  criticism ;  and  which,  however  compatible  with  nij 
of  the  rarest  and  most  precious  gifts  of  the  understanding, 
inconsistent  with  that  unclouded  reason,  that  unperverted  g 
sibility,  and  that  unconquerable  candour,  which  mark  a  c( 
])rchensive,  an  upright,  and  an  elevated  mind. 

When  -iEschines,  after  his  retreat  to  Rhodes,  was  one  < 
reading  aloud,  to  some  friends,  the  oration  Ilepi  ST€<f>di 
which  had  occasioned  his  exile ;  and  wlien  his  hearers  were  1 
in  wonder  at  the  eloquence  of  Demosthenes ; — "  What,"  said 
"  would  you  have  thought,  if  you  had  heard  him  pronounce  i: 
— Such  is  the  language  (if  I  may  borrow  the  words  of  ] 
Gibbon)  "  in  which  one  gi*eat  lutxn  should  speak  of  anothe 
and  which  they  who  are  truly  great  will  feel  a  peculiar  pleas 
to  employ,  when  the  well-merited  fame  of  an  adversary  is 
question.  Nor  is  this  magnanimity  without  its  reward  in 
judgment  of  the  world.  Where  is  the  individual  to  be  fou 
who,  in  reading  the  foregoing  story  of  -^Eschines,  does  ] 
envy  the  feelings  he  enjoyed  at  that  proud  moment  of  his  1 

*  [Boilean,  vii.  Kjtitre,  a  Racine.  Sec        To  bln*t  the  living,  gires  the  dead  their  d 

also  Tickell's  admirable  verses  on  the  wreaths,  herself  hud  tainted,  tr 

death  ofCadogan:  ^ 

"Frorahia  cold  corse  though  orcry  friend  bo  ,  r  w      •       /•  i  >r 

fl^^  ^  \  Memoirs  of  Oray,  by  Mason.  ] 

Lo  !  rtiiy  waitf,  that  lovtr  of  the  decul ,•  ler  xxxi.] 
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far  more  than  the  palm  of  eloquence  whicli  he  yielded  to  his 
enemy  ?^ 

Wliy  do  not  men  of  superior  talents,  if  they  should  not  always 
aspire  to  the  praise  of  a  candour  so  heroic,  strive  at  least,  for 
the  honour  of  the  arts  which  they  love,  to  conceal  their  ignoble 
jealousies  from  the  malignity  of  those,  whom  incapacity  and 
mortified  pride  have  leagued  together,  as  the  covenanted  foes  of 
worth  and  genius  ?  What  a  triuini>h  has  been  furnished  to  the 
writers  who  delight  in  levelling  all  the  proud  distinctions  of 
humanity  ;  and  what  a  stain  has  been  left  on  some  of  the  fairest 
pages  of  our  literary  history,  by  the  irritable  passions  and  jHjtty 
hostilities  of  Pope  and  of  Addison  I 

The  complete  forgetfulncss  of  every  selfish  passion,  (so  beau- 
tifully exemplified  in  the  anecdote  of  JEschines,)  when  the  mind 
is  agitated  by  the  enthusiasm  of  admiration the  Hympathetic 
identification  which  then  takes  place  of  the  hearer  or  reader 
with  the  author,  was  probably  what  Longinus  felt,  when  he 
observed,  in  his  account  of  the  Sublime,  that  "  it  fills  the  mind 
with  a  glorying  and  sense  of  inward  greatness,  as  if  it  had  itself 
conceived  what  it  has  only  heard."  If  the  remark  should  be 
censured  as  out  of  place,  when  introduced  into  his  statement  of 
the  characteristics  of  Sublimity,  it  must,  at  least,  be  allowed  to 
be  happily  descriptive  of  that  temper  and  frame  which  are 
essential  to  its  complete  enjoyment. — "  Voila  le  sublime  !  Voili 
son  veritable  caractere  !"  is  said  to  have  bec»n  the  exclamation 
of  the  great  Oonde,  when  Boileau  read  to  him  his  translation 
of  the  above  passage. 

Having  been  insensibly  led  into  these  reflections  on  some  of 
the  moral  defects  by  which  Taste  is  liable  to  be  injured,  I  can- 
not help  quoting,  before  I  close  this  view  of  my  subject,  a 
remark  of  Sir  Joshua  Re}'nold8,  (not  altogether  unconnected 
with  it,)  which  api)ears  to  me  equally  refined  and  just    "  The 

*  .  .  .  "  Quo  milii  moliun  etiam  illiul  Iccta,  pctitum  ftst  nb  oo  postridic,  nt 

ftb  ^.8c1iinc  dictum  videri  wdct,  qui  cimi  Icperet  illam  ntiam,  qunc  erat  contril  h 

propter  ignominiani  judicii   coKBinHct  I>enio8theno  pro  Ctesiplionte  cdiU : 

Atliciiis,  rt  8c  Rhoduni  coutulissct,  ni-  quniu  cum  HuuviHsimn  ot  nmxim.i  voce 

gatuR  A  niuKliis,  Icgiase  fertur  orationcm  Icgitwet,  admimntihuH  omnibuH,  Qtumfo, 

illani  cgrcgiam,  quam  in  (^teHiphontem  ijtqmt,maffiiadmirnrenn'ni,si avdittrtis 

contra  Pomorthenom  dixorat :  qua  per-  tpuMmP* — Hcero,  />  Ornf.  lib.  iii.  §21 1 . 
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same  habit  of  mind,"  he  observes,  "  which  is  acquired  by 
search  after  truth  in  the  more  serious  duties  of  life,  is,  in  mat 
of  taste,  only  transferred  to  the  pursuit  of  lighter  amusemei 
The  same  disposition,  the  same  desire  to  find  something  stea 
substantial,  and  durable,  on  which  the  mind  can  lean  asU  w\ 
and  rest  with  safety.  The  subject  only  is  changed.  We  pur 
the  same  method  in  our  search  after  the  idea  of  beauty  i 
jxjrfection  in  each ;  of  virtue,  by  looking  forwards  beyond  o 
selves,  to  society  and  to  the  whole ;  of  arts,  by  extending  < 
views  in  the  same  manner  to  all  ages  and  all  times/'  In  fart 
illustration  of  the  same  idea  he  observes,  "  that  the  real  s 
stance  of  what  goes  under  the  name  of  Taste  is  fixed  and  est 
lished  in  the  nature  of  things;  that  there  are  certain  £ 
regular  causes  by  which  the  imagination  and  passions  of  n 
are  affected ;  and  that  the  knowledge  of  these  causes  is  acqui: 
by  a  laborious  and  diligent  investigation  of  nature,  and  by  1 
same  slow  process  as  wisdom  or  knowledge  of  every  kind."  *- 
would  only  add,  (by  way  of  limitation,)  that  these  observatic 
apply  rather  to  that  quality  of  Taste  which  is  denoted  by  \ 
vf or A&  justness  or  soundness,  than  to  its  sejisibility  and  delicac 
which  last  circumstances  seem  to  depend,  in  no  inconsideral 
degree,  on  original  temperament.  The  former  is  unquestic 
ably  connected  very  closely  with  the  love  of  truth,  and  vH 
what  is  perhaps  only  the  same  thing  under  a  different  fon 
simplicity  of  character. 

If  the  account  be  just  which  has  now  been  given,  of  the  pr 
cess  by  which  Taste  is  formed,  and  of  the  various  faculties  ai 
habits  which  contribute  their  share  to  its  composition,  we  mj 
reasonably  expect,  where  it  exists  in  its  highest  perfection, 
find  an  understanding,  discriminating,  comprehensive,  and  ui 
prejudiced ;  united  with  a  love  of  truth  and  of  nature,  and  wil 
a  temper  superior  to  the  irrit'ition  of  little  passions.  Wliile 
implies  a  spirit  of  accurate  observation  and  of  patient  indu< 
tion,  applied  to  the  most  fugitive  and  evanescent  class  of  oi 
mental  phenomena,  it  evinces  that  power  of  separating  unive: 
sal  associations  from  such  as  are  local  or  personal,  which,  moi 
than  any  other  quality  of  the  mind,  is  the  foundation  of  goo 

*  [Academiail  Discourses.] 
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sensey  both  in  scieutific  pursuits,  and  in  the  conduct  of  life. 
The  intellectual  efforts  by  which  such  a  taste  is  formed  are,  in 
reality,  much  more  nearly  allied  than  is  commonly  suspected, 
to  those  which  are  employed  in  prosecuting  the  most  important 
and  difficult  branches  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind. 

Nor  am  I  inclined  to  think,  that  tliis  conclusion  will,  on 
examination,  appear  inconsistent  with  fact  That  a  partial 
taste,  confined  to  some  particular  art,  such  as  music,  painting, 
or  even  poetry,  may  be  often  found  miited  with  an  intellect 
which  does  not  rise  above  the  common  level,  I  very  readily 
grant ;  although  I  think  it  questionable,  whether,  in  such  an 
intellect,  supposing  example  and  imitation  to  be  altogether  out 
of  the  question,  even  a  partial  taste  of  this  kind  could  have 
been  originally  formed.  But  the  fair  test  of  the  soundness  of 
the  foregoing  reasonings  is  an  instance,  in  which  the  good  taste 
of  the  individual  has  been  the  fruit  of  his  own  exertions ;  and 
in  which  it  extends,  more  or  less,  to  all  the  arts  which  he  has 
made  the  objects  of  his  study,  and  which  nature  has  not  denied 
him,  by  some  organical  defect  in  his  original  constitution,  a 
capacity  of  enjoying.  Where  a  good  taste  has  been  tlius 
formed,  I  am  fully  i)ersuaded,  that  the  inferences  which  I  have 
supposed  to  follow  with  respect  to  the  other  intellectual  powers 
involved  in  its  composition,  will  be  justified,  in  all  their  extent, 
by  an  appeal  to  experience.^ 

The  subject  might  be  prosecuted  much  farther,  by  examining 
the  varieties  of  taste  in  connexion  with  the  varieties  of  human 
character.  In  studying  the  latter,  whether  our  object  be  to 
seize  the  intellectual  or  the  moml  features  of  the  mind,  the 
former  Avill  be  found  to  supply  as  useful  and  steady  a  light  as 
any  that  we  can  command.  To  myself  it  appears  to  furnish 
the  strongest  of  them  all ;  more  particularly,  where  the  finer 
and  more  delicate  shades  of  character  are  in  question. — But 
the  illustration  of  this  remark  belongs  to  some  speculations, 
which  I  destine  for  a  different  work.* 

^  ["  No8  jugemeni  sont  en  proportion  n'est  plus  rare  que  lo  gofit.'' — La  Harpe, 

de  no8  luniieres;  pins  un  antenr  est  Lycfe.  Introd.] 

pr^  de  la  perfection,  moins  il  a  do  rrais        *  [See  Elemenii*^  vol.  iii.  part  iii. 

jnges :  en  un  mot,  apr^s  le  talent,  rien  chap,  i.] 
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ON  THE  CULTURE  OF  CERTAIN  INTELLECTUAL  HABITS  CON- 
NECTED  WITH  THE  FIRST  ELEMENTS  OF  TASTE. 

CHAPTER  T. 

DEPENDENCE  OF  TASTE  ON  A  RELISH  FOR  THE  PLEASURES  OI 
IMAGINATION. — REMARKS  ON  THE  PREVAILING  IDEA,  THAT 
THESE  ARE  TO  BE  ENJOYED  IN  PERFECTION  IN  YOUTH  ALONE. 

In  what  I  have  hitherto  said  with  respect  to  Taste,  I  hav< 
considered  it  chiefly  as  the  native  growth  of  the  individua 
mind  to  which  it  belongs ;  endeavouring  to  trace  it  to  its  firsi 
principles  or  seeds  in  our  intellectual  frame.  In  cases,  how- 
ever, where  nature  has  not  been  so  liberal  as  to  render  th< 
formation  of  this  power  i)088iblc,  merely  from  the  mind's  owr 
internal  resources,  much  may  be  done  by  judicious  culture  ir 
early  life ;  and  in  all  cases  whatever,  in  such  a  state  of  societj 
as  ours,  its  growth,  even  when  most  completely  spontaneous, 
cannot  fail  to  be  influenced,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  by  in 
struction,  by  imitation,  by  the  contagion  of  example,  and  by 
various  other  adventitious  causes. 

It  is  reasonable  also  to  l)elieve,  that  there  are  numberlcw! 
minds,  in  which  the  seeds  of  taste,  though  profusely  sown,  con- 
tinue altogether  dormant  through  life;  either  in  consequence 
of  a  total  want  of  opportunity  to  cultivate  the  habits  by  which 
it  is  to  be  matured,  or  of  an  attention  exclusively  directed  to 
other  objects.  In  instances  such  as  these,  it  is  the  province  of 
education  to  lend  her  succour ;  to  invigorate,  by  due  exercise, 
those  princi})les  in  which  an  original  weakness  may  be  sus- 
pected ;  and  by  removing  the  obstacles  which  check  the  expan- 
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sion  of  our  [)o\vct8  in  any  of  the  directions  in  which  nature 
disposes  tliem  to  slioot,  to  enable  her  to  accomplish  and  perfect 
her  own  designs. 

To  8u<rgest  practical  rules  for  this  imjwrtant  purpose  would  be 
inconsistent  with  the  limits  of  a  short  Essay  ;  and  1  shall,  there- 
fore, confine  myself  to  a  few  slight  hints  with  resjiect  to  some  of 
tlic  more  essential  propositions  on  which  such  rules  nmst  proceed. 

Before  I  enter  on  this  subject,  il  is  necessjiry  to  premise,  that 
my  aim  is  not  to  explain  how  a  vitiated  or  false  taste  in  any  of 
the  fine  arts  may  be  corrected ;  or  in  what  manner  an  imper- 
fect tasto  mtiy  be  trained  by  culture  to  a  stiitc  of  higher  refine- 
ment ;  but  to  iiKjuire,  in  the  case  of  an  individual,  whose 
thoughts  have  hitherto  been  totally  engrossed  with  other  pur- 
suits, how  far  it  may  \)q  possible,  by  engjiging  his  attention  to 
a  new  class  of  pleasures,  to  bring  his  mind  into  that  track  of 
observation  and  study,  by  the  stetuly  pursuit  of  which  alone  (as 
I  have  already  endeavoured  to  shew)  the  power  of  taste  is  to  bo 
gradually  and  slowly  formed.  In  prosecuting  this  si)eculation, 
I  shall  have  a  view  more  particularly  to  that  K{)ecies  of  Taste 
which  has  for  its  object  the  lx»auties  of  External  Nature, 
whether  presented  directly  to  the  senses,  or  recalled  to  the 
imagination,  with  the  mollifications  and  heightenings  of  poeti- 
cal or  creative  invention.  Without  some  portion  of  this  taste, 
while  an  essential  blank  is  left  in  the  circle  of  his  most  refined 
enjoyments,  the  intellectual  frame  of  man  is  incomplet43  and 
mutilated ;  and,  although  the  fact  be  undoubtedly  the  same, 
more  or  less,  with  a  taste  in  music,  in  painting,  in  architecture, 
and  various  other  arts,  the  difterence  in  jwint  of  degree  is  so 
immense,  as  to  render  the  efiects  unsusceptible  of  com])arison. 
Nor  is  this  all.  The  transition  from  a  Taste  for  the  beautijul, 
to  that  more  comprehensive  Taste  which  extends  to  all  the 
other  pleasures  of  which  poetical  fiction  is  the  vehicle,  is  easy 
and  infallible  ;  and  accordingly  we  shall  find,  as  we  proceed  in 
our  argument,  the  subject  to  which  it  relates  swell  insensibly 
in  its  dimensions,  and  branch  out  on  every  side  into  numberless 
ramifications.  The  hints,  therefore,  which  I  am  now  to  sug- 
gest, limited  as  some  of  them  may  apix^ar  to  be  in  their  imme- 

VOL.  v.  2  b 
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diate  scope,  may,  perhaps,  contribute  to  direct  into  the  right 
path,  such  of  my  readers  as  may  aim  at  conclusions  more 
general  than  mine.  In  the  meantime,  I  must  beg  leave  to 
remind  them,  that,  amid  such  an  infinity  of  aspects  as  the 
objects  and  the  principle  of  taste  present  to  our  curiosity,  a 
selection  of  the  happiest  points  of  view  is  all  that  is  possible ; 
and  that,  in  fixing  upon  these,  I  must  necessarily  be  guided  by 
the  intimacy  of  that  relation,  which  they  seem  to  myself  to  bear 
to  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind. 

I  have  observed,  in  a  former  work,  that  what  is  commonly 
called  sensibility  depends,  in  a  great  measure,  on  the  state  of 
the  imagination}   In  the  passage  to  which  I  allude,  my  re- 
mark has  a  more  peculiar  reference  to  moral  sensibility,  or  to 
what  may  be  called,  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  the  sensibility 
of  the  heart.    But  it  will  be  found  to  apply  also  with  great 
force  (although  I  acknowledge,  not  without  some  limitations) 
to  the  sensibility  of  taste.    In  so  far  as  the  pleasures  of  Taste 
depend  on  association;  on  the  perception  of  uses  or  fitnesses; 
on  sympathy  with  the  enjoyments  of  animated  things,  or  on 
other  circumstances  of  a  similar  nature,  the  remark  will,  I  ap- 
prehend, apply  literally ;  and  it  only  fails  with  respect  to  those 
organical  pleasures  (the  pleasures,  for  example,  depending  on 
the  sensibility  of  the  eye  to  colours,  and  of  the  ear  to  musical 
tones)  over  which  the  imagination  cannot  be  supposed  to  have 
much  influence.    But,  that  these  organical  pleasures,  although 
the  parent  stock  on  which  all  our  more  complicated  feelings  of 
Beauty  are  afterwards  grafted,  as  well  as  the  means  by  which 
the  various  exciting  causes  of  these  feelings  are  united  and  con- 
solidated under  the  same  common  appellation; — that  these 
organical  pleasures,  I  say,  form  by  far  the  most  inconsiderable 
part  of  that  general  impression  or  effect  which  is  produced  by 
the  objects  of  taste  on  a  cultivated  mind,  has,  I  trust,  been 
already  sufficiently  shewn. 

The  sensibility  of  taste,  therefore,  (we  may  conclude,)  de- 
pends chiefly,  in  the  mind  of  any  individual,  on  the  associations 
and  other  intellectual  processes  connected  with  the  objects 

*  Philosophy  of  tJie  Human  Mind^  vol.  i.  p.  509, 3d  edit.  {Supra^  WorkSf  voL  ii.  p.  452.] 
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about  which  taste  is  conversant ;  and,  consequently,  the  only 
eflFectual  means  of  developing  this  sensibility  (the  most  essential 
of  all  the  elements  of  Taste,  and,  indeed,  the  seminal  principle 
of  the  whole)  must  begin  with  the  culture  of  Imagination. 

With  respect  to  this  last  power,  it  may  contribute  to  the 
clearness  of  some  of  the  following  reasonings,  to  premise,  that 
although,  according  to  the  idea  of  it  which  I  endeavouretl 
formerly  to  illustrate,^  its  most  distinguishing  characteristic  is 
a  faculty  of  creation,  (or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  of  invention 
and  of  new  combination,)  yet,  when  consideretl  in  its  relation 
to  Taste,  this  inventive  faculty  is  the  least  important  ingredient 
in  its  composition.  All  that  is  essentially  necessary  is  a  capa- 
city of  seizing,  and  comprehending,  and  presenting  in  a  lively 
manner  to  one's  own  mind,  whatever  combinations  are  formed 
by  the  imagination  of  othera  When  such  combinations  have  for 
their  materials  nothing  but  what  is  borrowed  from  sensible 
objects,  this  capacity  differs  so  little  from  what  I  before  called 
Conception,^  that  if  I  had  been  to  confine  myself  to  these 
exclusively,  I  should  not  have  wished  for  any  other  word  to 
convey  my  meaning  at  present.  As,  in  other  parts  of  my 
writings,  however,  Imagination  is  commonly  to  be  understooil 
in  the  most  enlarged  sense,  as  possessing  a  sway  over  the  Intel- 
lectual and  Moral  Worlds,  as  well  as  over  the  Material,  an 
expression  of  more  comprehensive  import  than  Conception  may 
be  sometimes  convenient ;  and  I  shall,  therefore,  for  want  of  a 
better  phrase,  avail  myself  of  the  epithet  apjtreheiisive,  to  dis- 
tinguish that  modification  of  imagination  which  is  subservient 
to  Taste,  from  that  inventive  or  creative  imagination,  which 
forms  the  chief  element  in  poetical  genius. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  jastness  of  this  theoretical 
distinction,  I  shall  seldom,  if  ever,  have  occasion,  in  the  sequel 
of  this  volume,  to  employ  the  epithets  which  I  have  now  pro- 
l>08ed  to  introduce.  The  transition  from  the  appreJiensive 
to  the  invaitive  operations  of  imagination,  appears  to  me  to  l)e, 

*  Philosophy  of  ilie  Human  jrtud,        "  Ibid.  [cli.  iii.   Uorkg,  vol.  ii.  p.  144, 
vol.  i.  [cli.  vii.  passim.    WorkSf  vol.  ii.  seq.] 
p.  431,  seq.] 
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in  reality,  much  simpler  and  easier  than  is  commonly  suspected : 
In  other  words,  I  conceive,  that  where  the  mind  has  been  early 
and  familiarly  conversant  with  the  fictions  of  poetrj'',  the 
acquisition  of  that  inventive  or  creative  faculty  which  charac- 
terizes the  poet,  depends,  in  a  great  measure,  on  the  individual 
himself ;  supposing  that  there  exists  no  extraordinary  deficiency 
in  his  other  intellectual  capacities. — In  what  remains,  there- 
fore, of  this  Essay  J  I  shall  make  use  of  the  word  Imagination, 
without  any  epithet  whatever ;  premising  only  in  general,  that 
it  is  the  apprehensive  power  of  imagination,  and  not  its  inven- 
tive power,  which  I  have  solely  in  view,  when  I  speak  of  its 
culture  as  an  important  object  of  Education. 

In  what  manner  Imagination  may  be  encouraged  and  cher- 
ished in  a  mind  where  it  had  previously  made  little  appearance, 
may  be  easily  conceived  from  what  was  stated  in  a  former 
Essixy,  with  respect  to  the  peculiar  charm  which  sometimes 
accompanies  the  pleasures  produced  by  its  ideal  combinations, 
when  compai-ed  with  the  corresponding  realities  in  nature  and 
in  human  life.  The  eager  curiosity  of  childhood,  and  the 
boundless  gratification  which  it  is  so  easy  to  aflbrd  it  by  well- 
selected  works  of  fiction,  give,  in  fact,  to  education,  a  stronger 
purchase^  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  over  this  faculty,  than 
what  it  possesses  over  any  other.  The  attention  may  be  thus 
insensibly  seduced  from  the  present  objects  of  the  senses,  and 
the  thoughts  accustomed  to  dwell  on  the  past,  the  distant,  or 
the  future  ;  and,  in  the  same  proportion  in  wliich  this  elfect  is 
in  any  instance  accomplished,  "  the  nian"  as  Dr.  Johnson  has 
justly  remarked,  "  is  exalted  in  the  scale  of  intellectual  being." 
The  tale  of  fiction  will  probably  be  soon  laid  aside  with  the 
toys  and  rattles  of  infancy ;  but  the  habits  w^hich  it  has  con- 
tributed to  fix,  and  the  powers  which  it  has  brought  into  a 
state  of  activity,  will  remain  with  the  possessor,  permanent  and 
inestimable  treasures,  to  his  latest  hour.  To  myself,  this 
appears  the  most  solid  advantage  to  be  gained  from  fictitious 
composition,  considered  as  an  engine  of  early  instruction  ;  I 
mean  the  attractions  which  it  holds  out  for  encouraging  an  in- 
tercourse with  the  authors  best  fitted  to  invigorate  and  enrich 
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the  imagination,  and  to  quicken  whatever  is  dormant  in  the 
sensibility  to  beauty ;  or,  to  express  myself  still  more  plainly, 
the  value  of  the  incidents  seems  to  me  to  arise  chiefly  from 
their  tendency  to  entice  the  young  readers  into  tliat  fairy-land 
of  poetry,  where  the  scenes  of  romance  arc  laid. — Nor  is  it  to 
the  Young  alone  that  I  would  confine  these  obsei*vations  ex- 
clusively. Instances  have  frequently  occurred  of  individuals, 
in  whom  the  Power  of  Imagination  has,  at  a  more  advanced 
period  of  life,  been  found  susceptible  of  culture  to  a  wonderful 
degree.  In  such  men,  what  an  accession  is  gained  to  their 
most  refined  pleasures !  Wliat  enchantments  are  added  to 
their  most  ordinary  perceptions !  The  mind  awakening,  as  if 
from  a  trance,  to  a  new  existence,  becomes  habituated  to  the 
most  interesting  aspects  of  life  and  of  nature ;  the  intellectual 
eye  is  "  purged  of  its  film  and  things  the  most  familiar  and 
unnoticed,  disclose  charms  invisible  before.  The  same  objects 
and  events  which  were  lately  beheld  with  indiiference,  occupy 
now  all  the  j)0wer8  and  capacities  of  the  soul ;  the  contrast 
between  the  present  and  the  past  serving  only  to  enhance  and 
to  endear  so  unlooked-for  an  acquisition.  What  Gray  has  so 
finely  said  of  the  pleasures  of  vicissitude,  conveys  but  a  faint 
image  of  what  is  experienced  by  the  man,  who,  after  having 
lost  in  vulgar  occupations  and  vulgar  amusements,  his  earliest 
and  most  precious  yciirs,  is  thus  introduced  at  last  to  a  new 
heaven  and  a  new  earth : 

'*  The  moancHt  flow  Vet  of  the  vole, 
Tho  simplest  noto  that  swells  the  gnle, 
The  commun  sun,  the  air,  the  skies, 
To  him  arc  opening  Parajlise." 

The  effects  of  foreign  travel  have  been  often  remarked,  not 
only  in  rousing  the  curiosity  of  tho  traveller  while  abroad,  but 
in  correcting,  after  his  return,  whatever  habits  of  inattention 
he  had  contracte'd  to  tho  institutions  and  manners  among 
which  he  was  bred.  It  is  in  a  way  somewhat  analogous,  that 
our  occasional  excursions  into  the  regions  of  imagination  in- 
crease our  interest  in  those  familiar  rcjilitics  from  which  the 
stores  of  imagination  are  l)orrowed.    We  learn  insensibly  to 
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view  nature  with  the  eye  of  the  painter  and  of  the  poet,  and  to 
seize  those  "  happy  attitudes  of  things"  which  their  taste  at  first 
selected ;  while,  enriched  with  the  accumulations  of  ages,  and 
with  "  the  spoils  of  time/*  we  unconsciously  combine  with  what 
we  see,  all  that  we  know,  and  all  that  we  feel ;  and  sublime 
the  organical  beauties  of  the  material  world,  by  blending  with 
them  the  inexhaustible  delights  of  the  heart  and  of  the  fancy. 

And  here  may  I  be  allowed  to  recommend,  in  a  more  par- 
ticular manner,  the  Pleasures  of  Imagination  to  such  of  my 
readers  as  have  liitherto  been  immersed  in  the  study  of  the 
severer  sciences,  or  who  have  been  hurried,  at  too  early  a 
period,  into  active  and  busy  life  ?  Abstracting  from  the 
tendency  which  a  relish  for  these  pleasures  obviously  has  to 
adorn  the  more  solid  acquisitions  of  the  one  class,  and  to 
ennoble,  with  liberality  and  light,  the  habits  of  the  other,  they 
may  both  be  assured,  that  it  will  open  to  them  sources  of  en- 
joyment hitherto  inexperienced,  and  communicate  the  exercise 
of  powers  of  which  they  are  yet  unconscioua  It  was  said,  with 
truth,  by  Charles  the  Twelfth  of  Sweden,  that  he  who  was 
ignorant  of  the  arithmetical  art  was  but  half  a  man  ; — un 
homme  &  demi.  With  how  much  greater  force  may  a  similar 
expression  be  applied  to  him,  who  carries  to  his  grave  the 
neglected  and  unprofitable  seeds  of  faculties,  which  it  depended 
on  himself  to  have  reared  to  maturity,  and  of  which  the  fruits 
bring  accessions  to  human  happiness,  more  precious  than  all 
the  gratifications  which  power  or  wealth  can  command  !  I 
speak  not  of  the  laborious  orders  of  society,  to  whom  this  class 
of  pleasures  must,  from  their  condition,  be  in  a  great  measure 
necessarily  denied ;  but  of  men  destined  for  the  higher  and 
more  independent  walks  of  life,  who  are  too  often  led,  by  an 
ignorance  of  their  own  i)0S8ible  attainments,  to  exhaust  all  their 
toil  on  one  little  field  of  study,  while  they  leave,  in  a  state 
of  nature,  by  far  the  most  valuable  portion  of  tlie  intellectual 
inheritance  to  which  they  were  lx)rn.  If  these  speculations  of 
mine,  concerning  the  powers  of  the  understanding,  possess  any 
peculiar  or  characteristical  merit,  it  arises,  in  my  own  opinion, 
chiefly  from  their  tendency  (by  affording  the  student  a  general 
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knowledge  of  the  treasures  which  lie  within  himself,  and  of  the 
means  by  which  he  may  convert  them  to  his  use  and  pleasure) 
to  develop,  on  a  greater  scale  than  has  been  commonly  at- 
tempted, all  the  various  capacities  of  the  mind.  It  is  by  such 
a  plan  of  study  alone,  that  the  intellectual  character  can  attain, 
in  every  part,  its  fair  and  just  proportions ;  and  we  may  rest 
assured,  that  wherever  these  are  distorted  from  their  proper 
shape  or  dimensions,  the  dignity  of  the  man  is  so  far  lowered, 
and  his  happiness  impaired.  It  was  with  these  views,  chiefly, 
that  I  was  led  to  attempt,  in  another  publication,'*'  as  compre- 
hensive a  survey  of  the  principles  of  human  nature  as  my  own 
acquirements  enabled  me,  however  imperfectly,  to  execute; 
and  it  is  with  the  same  views,  that  in  the  execution  of  this 
design  I  have  occasionally  stopped  short  at  what  appeared  to 
myself  the  most  interesting  and  commanding  stations,  in  order 
to  open  to  the  companions  of  my  journey,  such  vistas  on  either 
hand,  as  tnight  afibrd  them  a  glimpse  of  the  fertility  and 
beauty  of  the  regions  through  which  they  are  travelling.  This 
consideration  will,  I  hope,  suggest  an  apology  for  what  may  to 
some  appear  digressions  from  the  principal  line  of  inquiry 
pursued  in  tliat  work ;  as  well  as  for  the  space  which  I  have 
allotted,  in  this  volume,  to  my  discussions  concerning  the 
Objects  and  the  Principle  of  Taste. 

To  those  who  wish  to  prosecute  the  study  of  the  Human 
Mind,  the  subject  to  which  these  last  discussions  relate  pos- 
sesses many  additional  recommendations.  While  it  affords  a 
pleasing  avenue  to  their  favourite  department  of  knowledge,  it 
turns  the  attention  to  a  very  numerous  class  of  phenomena, 
without  a  knowledge  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  form  a  just 
idea,  either  of  the  intellectual  or  moral  constitution  of  Man. 
But,  what  is  of  far  greater  consequence  to  themselves,  con- 
sidered individually,  it  furnishes  (as  will  appear  more  fully  in 
the  course  of  some  of  my  future  inquiries)  the  most  effectual  of 
all  remedies  for  those  peculiarities  of  judgment  and  of  feeling, 
which  arc  the  natural  consequences  of  metaphysical  pursuits, 
when  indulged  in  to  excess.    In  cases  where  the  cultivation  of 

*  [PhVoinphy  of  the  Ilvman  Mind,  vol.  i.] 
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Imagination  and  of  Taste  ha«  been  altogether  neglect^  in 
early  life,  I  would  beg  leave  to  recommend  the  study  of  Philo- 
sophical Criticism,  as  the  most  convenient  link  for  connectiDg 
habits  of  abstract  thought  with  these  lighter  and  more  orna- 
mental accomplishments  ;  and,  although  it  would  be  too  much 
to  promise,  to  a  person  whose  youth  has  been  sj^ent  in  meta- 
physical disquisition,  that  he  may  yet  acquire  a  complete  relish 
for  the  intellectual  pleasures  which  he  has  so  long  overlooked, 
he  may  be  confidently  assured,  that  enough  is  still  within  his 
reach  to  recompense  amply  the  time  and  pains  employed  in  its 
pursuit.  Even  if  little  should  be  gained  in  point  of  positive 
enjoyment,  his  speculative  knowledge  of  the  capacities  of  the 
Mind  cannot  fail  to  be  greatly  and  usefully  enlarged.  A  sense 
of  his  limited  powers  will  produce  that  diffidence,  in  liis  own 
judgment,  which  is  one  of  the  most  important  lessons  of  philo- 
sophy ;  and,  by  engaging  his  attention  to  his  personal  defects, 
may  be  expected  to  render  his  plans  of  education,  for  those  who 
are  to  come  after  him,  more  com])rehensive  and  enlightened 
than  that  which  was  followed  by  his  own  instructors. 

In  thus  recommending  the  study  of  Philosophical  Criticism 
as  a  preparation  for  the  culture  of  the  arts  to  which  Imagina- 
tion and  Taste  arc  subservient,  I  am  perfectly  awjire  that  I 
])ropo8C  an  inversion  of  what  may,  in  one  point  of  view,  be 
regarded  as  the  order  of  nature :  but,  in  the  instances  now  in 
question,  the  mind  is  sup[)osed  to  be  in  a  morbid  or  mutilated 
state;  and  the  effect  to  be  produced  is  tlie  development  of 
powers  and  capacities  which  have  never  yet  been  unfolded.  In 
such  circumstances,  we  must  necessarily  avail  oui'selves  of  the 
aid  of  such  habits  as  happen  to  be  already  formed,  in  order  to 
call  forth  whatever  faculties  and  principles  are  still  wanting  to 
complete  the  intellectual  system. 

In  cases,  on  the  other  hand,  in  which  the  Imagination  or  the 
Taste  may  be  suspected  to  have  gained  an  undue  ascendant 
over  the  other  powers  of  the  understanding,  the  Philosophy  of 
the  Human  Mind  (supposing  the  attention  to  be  judiciously 
and  skilfully  led  to  it,  and  the  intellectual  capacities  not  to  bo 
altogether  unequal  to  the  allenipt^  musl  imu  css^'irily  prove  tbo 
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most  profitable  aiul  interesting  of  all  studies ;  and  for  this  pur- 
l)ose,  that  branch  of  it  which  relates  to  Philosophical  Criticism 
forms  a  connecting  link,  of  which  it  is  much  easier  for  an  in- 
structor to  avail  himself,  than  when  the  curiosity  is  to  be 
enticed  (as  was  before  proposed)  in  the  contrary  direction. 
The  plan  of  study  here  suggested  is  copied  from  the  order  of 
Nnture  herself;  the  curiosity  being  led  from  known  and  familiar 
phenomena  to  an  investigation  of  their  general  laws. 

Nor  do  I  apprehend,  that  there  is  any  danger  of  weakening 
the  pleasures  of  Imagination,  by  thus  philosophizing  concern- 
ing their  sources  ;  notwithstanding  what  Mr.  Burke  has  alleged 
in  support  of  this  conclusion,  in  the  following  very  curious 
passage.*  I  call  it  curious,  as  it  apiKjars  to  myself  to  be  much 
more  strongly  marked  with  enthusiasm  and  extravagance,  than 
with  good  sense  and  sober  reflection.  In  i)oint  of  mere  expres- 
fc^ion,  it  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  happiest  in  Mr.  Burke's 
writings ;  and  even,  in  point  of  thought,  I  am  far  from  con- 
sidering it  as  altogether  destitute  of  truth. 

"  The  pleasures  of  imagination  are  much  higher  than,  any 
which  are  derived  from  a  rectitude  of  the  judgment.  The 
judgment  is,  for  the  greater  part,  emi)loyed  in  throwing 
stumbling-blocks  in  the  way  of  the  imagination,  in  dissijwiting 
the  scenes  of  its  enchantment,  and  in  tying  us  down  to  the  dis- 
jigreeable  yoke  of  our  reason  ;  for  almost  the  only  pleasure  that 
men  have  in  judging  bettiT  than  others,  consists  in  a  sort  of 
conscious  pride  and  superiority,  which  arises  from  thinking 
rightly;  but  then,  this  is  an  indirect  pleasure;  a  pleasure 
which  does  not  immediately  result  from  the  object  which  is 
under  contemplation.  In  the  morning  of  our  days,  when  the 
senses  are  unworn  and  tender,  when  the  whole  man  is  awake 
in  every  part,  and  the  gloss  of  novelty  fresh  upon  all  the  objects 
that  surround  us,  how  lively  at  that  time  are  our  sensations, 
but  how  false  and  inaccunite  the  judgments  we  form  of  things ! 
I  despair  of  ever  receiving  the  same  degree  of  pleasure  from 
the  most  excellent  iKjrformances  of  genius,  which  I  felt,  at  that 
a;j;e,  from  pieces  which  my  present  judgment  regards  as  trifling 
and  contemptible.    Evrry  trivial  cMUse  of  pleasun*  is  apt  to 

•*  [(-n  th^  Snlitimr  aitil  Rfttuii/uJ,  lnlr'nliK'ti'Mi.] 
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affect  the  man  of  too  sanguine  a  complexion  ;  his  appetite  is 
too  keen  to  suffer  his  taste  to  be  delicate  ;  and  he  is  in  all  re- 
spects what  Ovid  says  of  himself  in  love : 

'  Molle  meum  levibas  cor  est  yiolabfle  telisi 
£t  semper  causa  est,  cur  ego  semper  amem.*  "  * 

In  this  passage,  the  very  eloquent  writer  states  the  pleasures 
of  Imagination,  and  those  connected  with  the  exercise  of 
Beason,  as  much  more  exclusive  of  each  other  than  seems 
consistent  with  fact    Indeed,  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  think 
(although  I  do  not  mean  at  present  to  enter  into  the  argu- 
ment) that  they  are  both  enjoyed  in  their  greatest  perfection 
when  properly  combined  together.  The  pleasures  which  Burke 
has  so  finely  and  pathetically  touched  upon,  as  peculiar  to  the 
imagination  in  the  morning  of  our  days,  are  the  effects,  not  of 
the  weakness  of  our  reasoning  powers,  but  of  novelty,  of  hope, 
of  gaiety,  and  of  a  great  variety  of  other  adventitious  causes, 
which  then  concur  to  enhance  the  enjoyment;  and  with  which 
the  intellectual  pleasures  which  come  afterwards  (so  unfor- 
tunately, as  Burke  seems  to  suppose)  to  co-operate,  are  by  no 
means,  in  the  nature  of  things,  incompatible,  however  rarely 
they  may  be  combined  in  early  youth.    I  question  much, 
whether,  in  the  picture  he  has  here  drawn,  the  numberless 
other  enjoyments,  which  distinguish  that  happy  stage  of  life, 
did  not  contribute  powerfully  to  exalt  in  his  conceptions  that 
particular  class  of  pleasures,  on  the  memory  of  which  he  dwells 
with  so  much  rapture ;  and  whether,  in  estimating  their  com- 
parative intenseness  at  different  periods,  he  made  due  allow- 
ances for  the  effects  of  Association  in  modifying  all  our  recol- 
lections of  the  past,  and  more  particularly  of  our  tenderest 
years.    I  can  easily  conceive,  that  a  man  of  taste  should  now 
persuade  himself  that,  when  a  boy,  he  read  Blackmore's  Arthur 
with  far  greater  pleasure  than  that  which  he  receives  at  present 
from  the  2Eneid  or  Paradise  Lost;  because,  in  the  former 
case,  the  original  impressions  received  from  the  poem  rise  to 
his  remembrance  with  a  thousand  borrowed  charms:  but  I 
never  can  believe,  that  the  pleasure  communicated  to  the  most 
enthiiRiastic  scliool-boy  by  such  a  performance  be^rs,  in  fact, 

*  [Epist.  XV.  79.] 
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tiiiy  proportion,  even  in  intcnscncss,  to  what  Virgil  and  Milton 
niii8t  necessarily  impart  to  every  person  possessed  of  a  culti- 
vated taste  and  an  enlightened  understanding.^  If  Reynolds 
should  have  happened,  in  his  old  age,  to  revisit  the  village 
where  he  was  born,  with  what  transport  would  he  probably 
recognise  the  most  indifferent  paintings  to  which  the  oppor- 
tunities of  his  childhood  afforded  him  access;  and  how  apt 
would  he  be  to  overrate  the  pleasing  impressions  which  he 
first  received  from  these,  by  confounding  them  with  the  other 
attractions  of  his  native  spot !  It  is  far  from  being  unlikely 
he  would  fancy,  for  the  instant,  that  ho  had  never  since  been 
equally  delighted :  yet  how  extravagant  would  be  the  illusion, 
to  couii)are  any  gratification  of  which  his  inexperienced  mind 
could  possibly  be  susceptible,  with  what  he  enjoyed  at  that 
moment  of  his  after  life,  so  admirably  fancied  by  the  poet : 

 "  When  first  tLc  Vatican 

UnUarr^d  iU  gates,  and  to  his  raptur'd  eyo 
Gave  Bafiacllo's  glories ! "  * 

The  passive  gratifications  connected  with  the  sensible  im- 
pression of  visible  objects,  were  probably  then  much  impaired 
by  long  use  and  habit ;  but  how  trifling  this  abatement,  in  the 
general  effect,  when  compared  with  the  intellectual  pleasures 
so  copiously  superadded  by  his  experience  and  observation  ? — 
by  his  professional  studies ;  by  liis  own  practice  as  a  jminter ; 
by  his  powers  of  judgment,  comimrison,  and  reasoning;  by  his 
philosophical  curiosity  concerning  the  principles  of  his  favourite 
art  and  the  genius  of  this  imrticular  artist ;  in  short,  by  every 
faculty  and  principle  belonging  to  a  rational  and  sensitive 

'  "  Si  done  on  se  rcfroidit  sur  Ics  vers  que  Ic  vrai  talent  sait  prodniro.    II  n*y 

\\  mcsurc  qu*on  avanco  cn  ago,  co  n'cst  a  que  les  vers  sans  fjt'nie  qui  perdcnt  & 

point  ]>ar  nivpris  |)our  la  Poesiti ;  c*eat  cc  rcfroidissemeut,  et  co  n*0Bt  pas  U  un 

au  contrairc  par  I'idce  do  porfoction  grand  malhour."— D'Alembert.  lie- 

y  attache.    C'otjt  parce  qu'on  a  Jlexions  sur  la  Ihctie.  [Melanges^  toiuo 

sciiti  par  les  reflexions,  et  connu  par  v.  p.  447.] 
I'exporience,  la  distance  6norme  du 

m('diocre  a  I'cxccllent,  qu'on  no  pcut  *  [See  Note  S  S.  In  the  original,  the 

plus  souffrir  Ic  mediocre.   Mais  Texcel-  reference  is,  by  an  ovcrsiglit,  placed  at 

lent  gagno  h  cotte  comparaison ;  nioins  the  end  «>f  the  quotation  from  Akensidf*, 

on  pent  lire  de  vers,  plus  on  gonte  reux  p.  39f».] 
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being,  to  which  such  an  occasion  could  possibly  afford  any 
exercise  ?  The  greater  the  number  of  such  intellectual  enjoy- 
ments, that  we  can  contrive  to  attach  to  those  objects  which 
fall  under  the  province  of  Taste,  the  more  powerful  must  the 
effect  of  these  objects  become :  Nor  would  I  be  understood  to 
exclude,  in  this  observation,  the  pleasures  connected  with  the 
severer  sciences  that  regulate  the  mechanical  processes  of  the 
different  arts.  Akenside  has  taken  notice  of  the  additional 
charms  wliich  Physical  Science  lends  even  to  the  beauties  of 
Nature ;  and  has  illustrated  this  by  an  example,  which  to  me 
has  always  appeared  peculiarly  fortunate, — the  redoubled  de- 
light which  he  liimself  experienced,  when  he  first  looked  at 
the  rainbow,  after  studying  the  Newtonian  theory  of  light 
and  colours : 

 "  Nor  ever  yet 

The  melting  rainbow's  vermeil-tinctur'd  hues, 
To  inc  have  shone  ho  pleasing,  as  when  first 
The  han<l  of  Science  pointed  out  the  path 
In  which  the  sunbeams,  gleaming  from  the  west, 
Fall  on  the  watVy  cloud,  whose  darksome  veil 
Involves  the  orient."  * 

By  waving  these  considerations,  and  granting  Mr.  Burke's 
general  doctrine  to  be  true,  that  the  pleasures  of  imagination 
are  enjoyed  with  the  most  exquisite  deliglit,  when  they  are 
altogether  uncontrolled  by  the  reasoning  faculty,  the  practical 
lesson  will  still  be  found,  on  either  supposition,  to  be  exactly 
the  same;  for  it  is  only  by  combining  the  pleasures  arising 
from  both  parts  of  our  frame,  that  the  duration  of  the  foraaer 
can  be  prolonged  beyond  the  thoughtless  period  of  youth  ;  or 
that  they  can  be  enjoyed  even  thcn^  for  any  length  of  time, 
without  ending  in  satiety  and  languor.  The  activity  which 
always  accompanies  the  exercise  of  our  reasoning  powers 
eeems,  in  fact,  to  be  a  zest  essentially  necessary,  for  enlivening 
the  comparatively  indolent  state  of  mind,  which  the  pleasures 
of  Imagination  and  of  Taste  have  a  tendency  to  encourage. 

I  will  venture  to  add,  however  contrary  to  the  prevailing 
opinion  on  this  subject,  that  by  a  judicious  combination  of  the 

*  [Pleasures  of  Tmiff/hiadon,  ii.        original  odition.J 
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pleiisurcs  of  Rejisou  with  those  of  the  Iiiiagimvtion,  the  vigour 
of  the  latter  faculty  may  he  preserved,  in  a  great  measure, 
unimpaired,  even  to  the  more  advanced  iHjriods  of  life.  Ac- 
cording to  the  common  doctrine,  its  gradual  decline,  after  the 
short  season  of  youth,  is  not  merely  the  natui-al  consequence  of 
growing  reason  and  ex{)erience,  but  the  necessary  effect  of  our 
physical  organization  :  And  yet  numl)erless  examples,  in  direct 
opposition  to  this  conclusion,  must  immediately  occur  to  every 
person  at  all  acquainted  with  literary  history.  But  as  I  must 
not  enter  here  into  details  with  respect  to  these,  I  shall  content 
myself  with  a  short  quotation  from  Sir  Joshua  Keynolds,  whose 
opinion  on  this  point,  I  am  happy  to  find,  coincides  entirely 
with  my  own ;  and  whose  judgment,  concerning  a  matter  of 
fact  so  intimately  connectcnl  with  his  ordinary  habits  of  obser- 
vation and  of  thought,  is  justly  entitled  to  much  deference. 
His  opinion,  too,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  is  not  only  stated  with 
IMjrfect  confidence ;  but  the  prejudice,  to  which  it  stands  op- 
l)Osed,  is  treated  with  contempt  and  ridicule,  as  not  entitled  to 
a  serious  refutation. 

"  We  will  allow  a  poet  to  express  his  meaning,  when  his 
meaning  is  not  well  known  to  himself,  with  a  certain  degree  of 
obscurity,  as  it  is  one  source  of  the  sublime.  But  when,  in 
plain  prose,  we  gravely  talk  of  attending  to  times  and  seasons 
when  the  imagination  shoots  with  the  greatest  vigour ;  whether 
at  the  summer  solstice  or  the  equinox  ;  sagaciously  observing, 
how  much  the  wild  freedom  and  liberty  of  imagination  is 
cramped  by  attention  to  vulgar  rules ;  and  how  this  same  ima- 
gination begins  to  grow  dim  in  advancetl  age,  smothered  and 
deadened  by  too  much  judgment: — when  we  ttilk  such  lan- 
guage, and  entertain  such  sentiments  as  these,  we  generally  rest 
contented  with  mere  words,  or  at  best  entertain  notions,  not 
only  groundless,  but  pernicious." 

.  ..."  I  can  believe,  that  a  man,  eminent  when  young  for 
possessing  poetical  imagination,  may,  from  having  taken  an- 
other road,  so  neglect  its  cultivation  as  to  shew  less  of  itB 
|)0wer8  in  his  latter  life.  But  I  am  j^ersuaded,  that  scarce  a 
poet  is  to  be  found,  from  Homer  down  to  Dryden,  who  pre- 
served a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body,  and  continueil  practising 
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his  profession  to  the  very  last,  whose  latter  works  are  not  as 
replete  with  the  fire  of  imagination,  as  those  which  were  pro- 
duced in  his  more  youthful  days."^ 

After  all,  however,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  differences 
among  individuals,  in  the  natural  history  of  this  power,  are 
immense ;  and  that  instances  very  frequently  occur,  from  which 
the  prejudice  now  under  consideration  seems,  on  a  superficial 
view,  to  receive  no  small  countenance.    If  examples  have  now 
and  then  appeared  of  old  men  continuing  to  display  it  in  its 
full  perfection,  how  many  are  the  cases  in  which,  after  a  short 
promise  of  uncommon  exuberance,  the  sources  of  nourishment 
have  seemed  all  at  once  to  dry  up,  and  the  plant  to  wither  to 
its  very  roots,  without  the  hope  or  the  possibility  of  a  revival  ? 
— In  instances  of  this  last  description,  I  could  almost  venture 
to  assert,  that  if  circumstances  be  accurately  examined,  it  will 
invariably  be  found,  that  a  lively  imagination  is  united  with  a 
weak  judgment ;  with  scanty  stores  of  acquired  knowledge,  and 
with  little  industry  to  supply  the  defect.    The  consequence 
is,  that  the  materials,  which  it  is  the  province  of  Imagination 
to  modify  and  to  combine,  are  soon  exhausted ;  the  internal 
resources  of  Reason  and  Meditation  are  wanting;  and  the 
Imagination  either  disappears  altogether,  or  degenerates  into 
childishness  and  folly.    In  those  poets  and  other  artists,  on  the 
contrary,  who  have  retained  to  the  last  all  the  powers  of  their 
genius,  Imagination  will  be  found  to  be  one  only  of  the  many 
endowments  and  habits  which  constituted  their  intellectual 
superiority ; — an  understanding  enriched  every  moment  by  a 
new  accession  of  information  from  without,  and  fed  by  a 
perennial  spring  of  new  ideas  from  within ; — a  systematical 
pursuit  of  the  same  object  through  the  whole  of  life,  profiting, 
at  every  step,  by  the  lessons  of  its  own  experience,  and  the 
recollection  of  its  own  errors ; — above  all,  the  steady  exercise 
of  Reason  and  good  sense  in  controlling,  guiding,  and  stimu- 
lating this  important,  but  subordinate  faculty;  subjecting  it 
betimes  to  the  wholesome  discipline  of  rules,  and,  by  a  constant 
application  of  it  to  its  destined  purposes,  preserving  to  it  entire 
all  the  advantages  which  it  received  from  the  hand  of  Nature. 

*  Discourse,  delivered  10th  Doc.  177G. 
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CONTINUATION  OF  THE  SUBJECT.  —  REPLY  TO  AN  OBJECTION 
FOUNDED  ON  THE  SUPPOSED  VIGOUR  OF  IMAGINATION  IN  THE 
EARLIER  PERIODS  OF  SOCIETT. 

It  now  only  remains  for  me,  before  concluding  these  specu- 
lations, to  obviate  an  objection  against  a  supposition,  involved 
in  many  of  the  preceding  reasonings,  and  more  especially  in 
the  remarks  which  have  been  just  stated,  on  the  possibility  of 
prolonging  the  pleasures  of  Imagination,  after  the  enthusiasm 
of  youth  has  subsided.  The  objection  I  allude  to  is  founded 
on  a  doctrine  which  has  been  commonly,  or  rather  universally, 
taught  of  late ;  according  to  which,  imagination  is  represented 
as  in  its  state  of  highest  perfection,  in  those  rude  periods  of 
society,  when  the  faculties  shoot  up  wild  and  free.  If  imagina- 
tion require  culture  for  its  development ;  and  if,  in  the  mind 
of  an  individual,  it  may  be  rendered  more  vigorous  and 
luxuriant  when  subjected  to  the  discipline  of  reason  and  good 
sense,  what  account  (it  may  be  asked)  shall  we  give  of  those 
figurative  strains  of  oratory  which  have  been  quoted  from  the 
harangues  of  American  Indians;  and  of  those  relics  of  the 
poetry  of  rude  nations,  which  it  is  the  pride  of  human  genius, 
in  its  state  of  greatest  refinement,  to  study  and  to  imitate  ? 

In  order  to  form  correct  notions  with  respect  to  this  question, 
it  is  necessary  to  consider,  that  when  I  speak  of  a  cultivated 
imagination^  I  mean  an  imagination  which  has  acquired  such 
a  degree  of  activity  as  to  delight  in  its  own  exertions;  to 
delight  in  conjuring  up  those  ideal  combinations  which  with- 
draw the  mind  from  the  present  objects  of  sense,  and  transport 
it  into  a  new  world.    Now  of  this  activity  and  versatility  of 
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imagination,  I  find  no  traces  among  rude  trilxja    Their  diction 
is,  indeed,  highly  metaphorical ;  but  the  metaphors  they  em- 
ploy are  eitlier  the  unavoidable  consequences  of  an  imperfect 
language,  or  are  insi>ired  by  the  mechanical  impulse  of  passion. 
In  both  instances,  imagination  operates  to  a  certain  degree; 
but  in  neither  is  imagination  the  jrrimari/  cause  of  the  effect, 
inasmuch  as  in  the  one,  it  is  excited  by  passion,  and  in  the 
other,  called  forth  by  the  pressure  of  necessity.    A  strong  con- 
firmation of  this  remark  may  be  drawn  from  the  indolence  of 
savages,  and  their  improvidence  concerning  futurity ;  a  feature 
in  their  character,  in  which  all  the  most  authentic  pictures  of 
it  agree.    Dr.  Robertson  himself,  notwithstanding  the  counten- 
ance which  he  has  occasionally  given  to  the  doctrine  which  I 
am  now  combating,  has  stateil  this  circumstance  so  very 
strongly,  that  it  is  surprising  he  was  not  led,  by  his  own 
description,  to  i>erceive  that  his  general  conclusions,  concerning 
the  poetical  genius  of  savages,  required  some  limitation.    "  The 
thoughts  and  attention  of  a  savage  are  confined  witliin  the 
small  circle  of  objects  immediately  conducive  to  his  preservation 
and  enjoyment.    Everything  beyond  that  e8cai)es  his  observa- 
tion, or  is  j)erfectly  indiflerenl  to  him.    Like  a  mere  anininl, 
what  is  before  his  eyes  interests  and  affects  him :  what  is  out 
of  sight,  or  at  a  distance,  makes  no  impression.    W^ien  on  the 
approach  of  the  evening,  a  Caribbee  feels  liimself  disposed  to  go 
to  rest,  no  consideration  will  tempt  him  to  sell  his  hainiiiock. 
But,  in  the  moniing,  when  he  is  siillying  out  to  the  business  or 
pastime  of  the  day,  he  will  part  with  it  for  the  slightest  toy 
that  catches  his  fancy.    At  the  close  of  winter,  while  the  im- 
pression of  what  he  has  suffered  from  the  rigour  of  the  climate 
is  fresh  in  the  mind  of  the  North  American,  he  sets  himself 
with  vigour  to  prepare  materials  for  erecting  a  comfortable  hut 
to  protect  him  against  the  inclemencies  of  the  succeeding 
season ;  but,  as  soon  as  the  weather  becomes  mild,  he  forgets 
what  is  past,  abandons  his  work,  and  never  thinks  of  it  more, 
until  the  return  of  cold  compels  him,  when  too  late,  to  resume 
it."*    How  is  it  possible  to  reconcile  these  facts  with  the  assur- 

*  [Uislory  of  America.] 
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tioD,  that  Imagination  is  most  lively  and  vigorous  in  the  ruder 
periods  of  society  ? 

The  indifference  of  savages  to  religious  impressions,  ^ves 
additional  evidence  to  the  foregoing  conclusion.  The  powers 
of  their  uncultivated  understandings  are  so  limited,"  says  the 
eloquent  and  faithful  historian  just  now  quoted,  '^that  their 
observations  and  reflections  reach  little  beyond  the  mere  objects 
of  sense.  The  numerous  and  splendid  ceremonies  of  popish 
worship,  as  they  catch  the  eye,  please  and  interest  them ;  but 
when  their  instructors  attempt  to  explain  the  articles  of  faith 
with  which  these  external  observances  are  connected,  though 
they  listen  with  patience,  they  so  little  conceive  the  meaning  of 
what  they  hear,  that  their  acquiescence  does  not  merit  the 
name  of  belief.  Their  indifference  is  still  greater  than  their  in- 
capacity. Attentive  only  to  the  present  moment^  and  engrossed 
by  the  objects  before  them,  the  Indians  so  seldom  reflect  on 
what  is  past,  or  take  thought  for  what  is  to  come,  that  neither 
the  promises  nor  threats  of  religion  make  much  impression 
upon  them ;  and  while  their  foresight  rarely  extends  so  far  as 
the  next  day,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  inspire  them  with  soli- 
citude about  the  concerns  of  a  future  world."* 

In  critical  discussions  concerning  the  poetical  relics  which 
have  been  handed  down  to  us  from  the  earlier  periods  of  society, 
frequent  appeals  have  been  made  to  the  eloquence  of  savage 
orators,  as  a  proof  of  the  peculiar  relish  with  which  the 
pleasures  of  imagination  are  enjoyed  by  uncultivated  minds. 
But  this  inference  has  been  drawn  from  a  very  partial  view  of 
circumstances.  The  eloquence  of  savages  (as  I  already  hinted) 
is  the  natural  offspring  of  passion  impatient  to  give  vent  to  its 
feelings,  and  struggling  with  the  restraints  of  a  scanty  voca- 
bulary ;  and  it  implies  none  of  those  inventive  powers  which 
are  displayed  in  the  creation  of  characters,  of  situations,  of 
events,  of  ideal  scenery ; — none  of  the  powers,  in  short,  which 
form  the  distinguishing  attributes  of  Poetical  Qeniua  In  the 
mind  of  the  poet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  happens  much  less  fre- 
quently, that  imagination  is  inspired  by  passion,  than  passion 
by  imagination;  and,  in  all  cases,  the  specific  pleasures  of 

VOL.  v.  2  c 
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imagination  are  most  completely  enjoy^  when  the  passions  are 
at  rest.  In  order,  besides,  to  render  these  pleasures  a  solid 
accesjsion  to  hmnan  happiness,  it  is  necessary  that  the  indivi- 
dual should  be  able  at  will  so  to  apply  the  faculty  from  which 
they  igise,  to  its  appropriate  objects,  as  to  find  in  its  exercise  an 
unfailing  source  of  delight,  whenever  he  wishes  to  enliven  the 
intervals  of  bodily  labour,  or  of  animal  indulgence ;  a  capacity, 
surely,  which  is  by  no  means  implied  in  the  use  of  that  figura- 
tive diction  by  which  savages  are  said  to  convey  their  ideas ; 
and  which  is  utterly  irreconcilable  with  the  most  authentic 
accounts  we  have  received  of  the  great  features  of  their  intel- 
lectual character.  On  this  occasion  we  may,  with  confidence, 
adopt  the  beautiful  words  which  one  of  our  poets  has,  with  a 
more  than  questionable  propriety,  applied  to  a  gallant  and  en- 
lightened people,  entitled  to  a  very  high  rank  in  the  scale  of 
European  civilisation : — 

"  Unknown  to  ihetHj  when  sensual  pleasures  cloy, 
To  fill  the  languid  pause  with  finer  joy." 

Where  particular  circumstances,  indeed,  have  given  any  en- 
couragement, among  rude  tribes,  to  the  pacific  profession  of  a 
bard  ;  still  more,  where  an  order  of  bards  has  formed  a  part  of 
the  political  establishment,  individuals  may  be  conceived  to 
have  occasionally  arisen,  whose  poetical  compositions  are  likely 
to  increase  in  reputation  as  the  world  grows  older.  Obvious 
reasons  may  be  assigned,  why  Imagination  should  be  suscep- 
tible of  culture,  at  a  period  when  the  intellectual  powers  which 
require  the  aid  of  experience  and  observation  must  necessarily 
continue  in  infancy ;  and  the  very  peculiarities,  which,  in  such 
circumstances,  its  productions  exhibit,  although  they  would 
justly  be  regarded  as  blemishes  in  those  of  a  more  refined  age, 
may  interest  the  philosopher,  and  even  please  the  critic,  as 
characteristical  of  the  human  mind  in  the  earlier  stages  of  its 
progress.  The  same  circumstances,  too,  which  influence  so 
powerfully  the  eloquence  of  the  savage  orator,  furnish  to  the 
bard  a  language  peculiarly  adapted  to  his  pui*pose,  and  in  which 
the  antiquaiies  of  a  distant  age  are  to  perceive  numberless 
charms  of  which  the  author  was  unconscious.    In  the  composi- 
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tiouB  of  such  a  poet,  even  the  defects  of  his  taste  become,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  multitude,  proofs  of  the  vigour  of  his 
imagination ;  the  powers  of  genius,  where  they  are  irregularly 
displayed,  producing,  upon  a  superficial  observer,  an  imposing 
but  illusory  effect  in  point  of  magnitude,  similar  to  that  of  an 
ill-proportioned  human  figure,  or  of  a  building  which  violates 
the  established  rules  of  architecture.  No  prejudice  can  be  more 
groundless  than  this ;  and  yet  it  seems  to  be  the  chief  founda- 
tion of  the  common  doctrine  which  considers  Imagination  and 
Taste  as  incompatible  with  each  other,  and  measures  tlie  former 
by  the  number  and  the  boldness  of  its  trespasses  against  the 
latter.  My  own  opinion,  I  acknowledge,  is,  that  as  the  habitual 
exercise  of  Imagination  is  essential  to  those  intellectual  experi- 
ments of  which  a  genuine  and  unborrowed  Taste  is  the  slow 
result,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  that  it  is  in  the  productions  of 
genius,  when  disciplined  by  an  enlightened  Taste,  that  the 
noblest  efibrts  of  Imagination  are  to  be  found. 

Nor  is  there  anything  in  these  conclusions  at  all  inconsistent 
with  what  I  have  already  asserted,  concerning  tlie  dormant  and 
inactive  state  of  Imaginatiou  in  the  mind  of  a  savage ;  or  with 
the  account  given,  in  the  preceding  Essay,  of  the  gradual  pro- 
cess by  which  Taste  is  formed.  To  a  professional  bard,  in 
whatever  period  of  society  he  may  appear,  the  exercise  of  his 
imagination,  and,  as  far  as  circumstances  may  allow,  the  culture 
of  his  taste,  must  necessarily  be  the  great  objects  of  his  study ; 
and,  therefore,  no  inference  can  be  drawn  from  his  attainments 
and  habits  to  those  of  the  mass  of  the  community  to  which  he 
belongs.  The  blind  admiration  with  which  his  rude  essays  are 
commonly  received  by  his  contemporaries,  and  the  ideas  of 
inspiration  and  of  prophetic  gifts  which  they  are  apt  to  connect 
with  the  efforts  of  his  invention,  are  proofs  of  this ;  showing 
evidently,  that  he  is  then  considered  as  a  l)eing,  to  whose  powers 
nothing  analogous  exists  in  the  ordinary  endowments  of  human 
nature.  In  such  <i.  state  of  manners  as  ours,  when  the  advan- 
tages of  education  are  in  some  degree  imparted  to  all,  the  insti- 
tution of  a  separate  order  of  bards  would  be  impossible ;  and 
wc  begin  even  to  call  in  (question  the  old  opinion,  that  poetical 
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genius  is  more  the  offspring  of  nature  tlian  of  study.  Tho 
increasing  frequency  of  a  certain  degree  of  poetical  talent,  both 
among  the  higher  and  the  lower  orders  of  the  community, 
renders  this  conclusion  not  unnatural  in  the  present  times; 
and  the  case  seems  to  have  been  somewhat  the  same  in  the 
Augustan  age : — 

"  Scribimus  inJocti  doctiqao  pocmata  passim." 

If  these  remarks  ai-e  well-founded,  the  diffusion  of  tJie  Plea- 
aures  of  Imagination,  as  well  as  the  diffusion  of  Knowledge^  is 
to  1)0  ranked  among  the  blessings  for  which  we  are  iiKlcbted  to 
the  progress  of  society : — And  it  is  a  circumstance  extremely 
worthy  of  consideration,  that  the  same  causes  which  render 
Imagination  more  productive  of  pleasure,  render  it  less  pro- 
ductive of  pain  than  before.  Indeed,  I  am  much  inclined  to 
doubt  whether,  without  the  controlling  guidance  of  Beason,  the 
pleasures  or  the  pains  of  Imagination  are  likely  to  preponderate. 
Whatever  the  result  may  be  in  particular  instances,  it  certainly 
depends,  in  a  great  measure,  upon  accidents  unconnected  wilii 
the  general  state  of  manners.  I  cannot,  therefore,  join  in  the 
sentiment  so  pleasingly  and  fancifuUy  expressed  in  the  following 
lines  of  Voltaire ;  in  which,  by  the  way,  a  strong  resemblance 
is  observ^able  to  a  passage  already  quoted  from  Burke  : — 

"  O  I'hcnrcux  tcms  que  colui  ilc  ccs  fables, 
Dob  bona  domons,  dcs  csprits  familicrs, 
Dcs  forfuilets,  aux  mortcis  secourables  ! 
On  ucotitnit  tuns  cos  faits  lulniirables 
Dims  son  cbatcaii,  prcs  d'lm  large  foyer: 
I-iC  iKTC  et  Toucle,  et  la  mere  et  la  fillc, 
Et  les  voiHius,  ct  touto  la  famille, 
Onvraicut  I'orcille  tL  Monsieur  I*Aum6nicr, 
Qui  Icur  faismt  des  contcs  de  sorcier. 

"  On  a  bauni  Ics  demons  et  les  fees  ; 
Sous  la  ralsou  leu  graces  ctoufiees, 
Livrent  uos  ca*urs  a  Hnsipidito  ; 
Ijc  raisonuer  tristemcnt  8*accrcdit<; ; 
On  court,  hclas  !  aprcs  la  veritc  ; 
Ah  !  croyez  moi,  I'erreur  a  son  mcritc."  * 

^  Contcs  dc  GuUlaumc  Vade. 
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For  my  own  part,  I  think  I  can  now  enjoy  these  tales  of 
wonder  with  as  lively  a  relish  as  the  most  credulous  devotee  in 
the  superstitious  times  which  gave  them  birth.  Nor  do  I  value 
the  pleasure  which  they  afford  me  the  less,  that  my  reason 
teaches  me  to  regard  them  as  vehicles  of  amusement,  not  as 
articles  of  faith.  But  it  is  not  reason  alone  that  operates,  in  an 
age  like  the  present,  in  correcting  the  credulity  of  our  fore- 
fathers. Imagination  herself  furnishes  the  most  effectual  of  all 
remedies  against  those  errors  of  which  she  was,  in  the  first 
instance,  the  cause ;  tlie  versatile  activity  which  she  acquires 
by  constant  and  varied  exercise,  depriving  superstition  of  the 
most  formidable  engine  it  was  able  heretofore  to  employ,  for 
subjugating  the  infant  understanding.  In  ])roi>ortion  to  the 
number  and  diversity  of  the  objects  to  which  she  turns  her 
attention,  the  dangers  are  diminished  which  are  apt  to  arise 
from  her  illusions,  when  they  are  suffered  always  to  run  in  tlio 
stime  channel ;  and  in  this  manner,  while  the  sources  of  enjoy- 
ment become  more  copious  and  varied,  the  concomitant  pains 
and  inconveniences  disapi)ear. 

This  conclusion  coincides  with  a  remark  in  that  chapter  of 
the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind  which  relates  to  Imagina- 
tion ; — ^that,  by  a  frequent  and  habitual  exercise  of  this  faculty, 
we  at  once  cherish  its  vigour,  and  bring  it  more  and  more 
under  our  command.  As  we  can  withdraw  tlie  attention  at 
pleasure  from  objects  of  sense,  and  transport  ourselves  into  a 
world  of  our  own,  so,  when  we  wish  to  moderate  our  enthusiasm, 
we  can  dismiss  the  objects  of  imagination,  and  return  to  our 
ordinary  |x?rception8  and  occu[>ation8.  But  in  a  mind  to  which 
these  intellectual  visions  are  not  familiar,  and  which  borrows 
them  completely  from  the  genius  of  another,  imagination, 
when  once  excited,  iKJComes  iK?rfoctly  ungovernnble,  and  pro- 
duces something  like  a  temporary  insanity."  "  Hence,"  I  have 
added,  "the  wonderful  effects  of  i)opular  eloquence  on  the 
lower  onlers;  effects  whicli  are  much  more  remarkable  than 
what  it  produces  on  men  of  education."* 

In  the  history  of  Imagination,  nothing  appears  to  me  more 

*  [Supra f  Eicmenin,  vol.  i.  cbap.  vii.  sect.  4,  p.  467.1 
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interesting  than  the  fact  stated  in  the  foregoing  passage  ;  sug- 
gesting plainly  this  practical  lesson,  that  the  early  and  syste- 
matical culture  of  this  faculty,  while  it  is  indispensably  neces- 
sary to  its  future  strength  and  activity,  is  the  most  efiFectual  of 
all  expedients  for  subjecting  it,  in  the  more  serious  concerns  of 
life,  to  the  supremacy  of  our  rational  powers.    And,  in  truth, 
I  apprehend  it  will  be  found,  that,  by  accustoming  it  in  child- 
hood to  a  frequent  change  of  its  objects,  (one  set  of  illusions 
being  continually  suffered  to  efface  the  impressions  of  another,) 
the  understanding  may  be  more  successfully  invigorated  than 
by  any  precepts  addressed  directly  to  itself;  and  the  terrors  of 
the  nursery,  where  they  have  unfortunately  overclouded  the 
infant  mind,  gradually  and  insensibly  dispelled,  in  the  first 
dawning  of  reason.    The  momentary  belie/  with  which  the 
visions  of  imagination  are  always  accompanied,  and  upon 
which  many  of  its  pleasures  depend,  will  continue  unshaken ; 
while  that  permanent  or  habitual  belie/  which  they  are  apt  to 
produce,  where  it  gains  the  ascendant  over  our  nobler  principles, 
will  vanish  for  ever.* 

But  the  subject  grows  upon  me  in  extent,  and  rises  in  im- 
portance, as  I  proceed;  and  the  size  of  my  volume  reminds 
me,  that  it  is  now  more  than  time  to  bring  these  speculations  to 
a  close.  Here,  therefore,  I  pause  for  the  present ; — not,  how- 
ever, without  some  hope  of  soon  resuming  a  more  systematical 
analysis  of  our  Intellectual  Powers  and  Capacities. 

*  [Elementi^  vol.  i.  chap.  vii.  sect.  4,  p.  458.] 
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TO  PART  FIRST. 


Note  A,  (p.  12,}  Prelim.  DiBS.,  chap.  1 — lieicTB  Iiutindive  PiincijpUi 
by  Priestley. 

Table  of  Dr.  KeiD*8  Instinciivo  Principles,  extracted  from  Priestley's 
ExamnatUm,  p.  9. 


:      (  A  present  sensation     ,    •^66^8^  {  ^^^J^jJ^^^^^  P"^"^"' 

^  j  Memory  ^    the  belief  of  its  past  existence. 

( Imagination    no  belief  at  all. 

2.   Mental  afTcctions   the  idea  and  belief  of  our  own  existence. 

8.   Odonrs,  tastes,  sonnds,^ 

and  certain  affections  >    their  i)eculiar  corresptniding  sensations. 

of  the  optic  nerve,  ) 

4.   A  hard  «.b.U„cc   { '^TJ'^Z^^^^T 

!An  extended  substance   the  idea  of  extension  and  space. 

^"ciJ'^fi;^:^''^^'-}  their  pcculi„«,„«.Uo„a. 

A  body  in  motion    the  idea  of  motion. 

''f:^"n.?a™uU^^^^^^^  rthe  id^d  belief  of  certa^^ 

ofthcvdce,andatti-(  1    pnrm«es,  and  dispositions  of  the 

tudcsofthebody,  ) 

7.  Inverted  images  on  the  \ 

retina       .      .      /  npnght  vision . 

8.  Images  in  correspond-^ 

ing  parts  of  both  >    single  vision. 

eyes  .      .      .  } 

9.  Pains  in  any  part  of)  ( the  idea  of  the  place  where  the  pain  is 

the  body   .  /  \  seated. 

Jle  also  enumeraUa  the  following  among  instinctive  faculties  or  principles^  viz. — 

10.  The  parallel  motion  of  the  eyes,  as  necessary  to  distinct  vision. 

11.  The  sense  of  veracity,  or  a  disposition  to  speak  truth. 

12.  A  sense  of  credulity,  or  a  disposition  to  believe  others. 

13.  The  inductive  faculty,  by  which  we  infer  similar  effects  from  similar  causes. 
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To  this  tabic  Priestley  has  subjoined  (under  the  title  of  Authorities)  a  teriea  of 
quotations  from  Reid's  Inquiry,  which  he  seems  to  have  considered  as  justifying 
the  statement  which  the  table  exhibits  of  the  leading  opinions  contained  in  that 
work.  How  far  the  statement  is  correct,  those  who  have  at  all  entered  into  the 
spirit  of  Reid's  reasonings,  will  be  able  to  judge  completely  from  the  4th  and  5t]i 
articles ; — ^according  to  w^hich,  Reid  is  represented  as  having  maintained,  that  a 
hard  auhstance  iuggeiU  the  iensaium  of  hcwdihesa,  and  the  belief  of  something 
hard;^an  extended  aubetancef  the  idea  of  extension  and  $paee! — And  the  primarjf 
qualities  of  bodies  in  general^  their  pecvUar  sensations.  The  authority  produced 
for  the  first  of  these  charges  is  the  following  sentence  :— 

"  By  an  original  principle  of  our  constitution,  a  certain  sensation  of  touch  both 
suggests  to  the  mind  the  conception  of  hardness,  and  creates  the  belief  of  it ;  or,  in 
other  words,  this  sensation  is  a  natural  sign  of  hardness." 

It  is  perfectly  evident  that  the  authority  here  is  not  only  at  variance  with  the 
charge,  but  is  in  direct  opposition  to  it.  According  to  Reid,  the  Sensation  suggests 
the  Conception  of  hardness;  according  to  Priestley's  comment:,  he  maintains  the 
absurd  and  nonsensical  proposition,  that  "  a  hard  substance  suggests  the  Sensation 
of  hardness."  The  other  two  misrepresentations  are  equally  gross;  and,  indeed, 
precisely  of  the  same  description. 

Note  B,  (p.  55,)  Essay  I.  chap.  1. — Definition. 

That  there  are  many  words  used  in  philosophical  discourse,  which  do  not  admit 
of  logical  definition,  is  abundantly  manifest  This  is  the  case  with  all  those  words 
that  signify  things  uncompounded,  and,  consequently,  unsusceptible  of  analysis ; — 
a  proposition,  one  should  think,  almost  self-evident ;  and  yet  it  is  surprising  how 
very  generally  it  has  been  overlooked  by  philosophers. 

That  Aristotle  himself,  with  all  his  acutcness,  was  not  aware  of  it^  appears  sufS- 
cieiitly  from  the  attempts  he  has  made  to  define  various  words  denoting  some  of 
the  simplest  and  most  eleincntar}'  objects  of  human  thought.  Of  this,  remarkable 
instances  occur  in  his  definitions  of  time  and  motion;  definitions  which  were  long 
the  wonder  and  admiration  of  the  learned ;  but  which  are  now  remembered  only 
from  their  singular  obscurity  and  absurdity.  It  is  owing  to  a  want  of  attention  to 
this  circumstance,  that  metaphysicians  have  so  often  puzzled  themselves  about  the 
import  of  terras,  employed  familiarly,  without  the  slightest  danger  of  mistake,  by 
the  most  illiterate  ; — imagining,  that  what  they  could  not  define  must  involve  some 
peculiar  mystery ;  when,  in  fact,  the  diflSculty  of  the  definition  arose  entirely  finom 
the  perfect  simplicity  of  the  thing  to  be  defined.  "  Quid  sit  Tempus,"  said  St 
Augustine,  "  si  nemo  quaerat  a  me,  scio ;  si  quia  interroget,  nescio." 

According  to  Dr.  Reid,  Descartes  and  Locke  are  the  earliest  writers  in  whom 
this  fundamental  principle  of  logic  is  to  be  found ;  but  the  remark  is  by  no  means 
correct. — [Locke  claims  the  merit  of  it  as  entirely  his  own.  "  The  names  of 
simple  ideas  are  not  capable  of  any  definition ;  the  names  of  all  complex  ideas 
are.  It  has  not,  that  I  know,  been  yet  observed  by  anybody,  what  words  are, 
and  what  are  not  capable  of  being  defined." — Essay,  book  iii.  chap.  iv.  seet.  4. 

Descartes,  although  he  approximated  to  the  same  truth,  is  far  less  full  and 
explicit  than  Locke.    "  Non  hie  explico  multa  nomina,  quibus  jam  iisua  sum  vol 
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utor  in  Bequentibus,  qaia  per  se  satis  noU  videntur.  Et  siepe  adverti  philosophos 
in  hoc  errare,  quod  ea  quae  siinplicissima  erant,  ac  per  sc  notn,  logicis  definitioni- 
bus  explicare  conarentur;  ita  enim  ipsa  obscnriora  reddcbont." — Principia,  i.  10.] 
I  do  not  know  if  Locke  himself  has  expressed  the  doctrine  in  qacstion  more 
clearly  than  our  celebrated  Scottish  lawyer,  Lord  Stair,  in  a  work  published  seyeral 
years  before  the  Essay  on  Human  Under$tanding ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  observation, 
that  if  the  French  Philosopher  had  the  start  of  our  countr}  nmn  in  perceiving  its 
truth  and  importance,  when  applied  to  the  Philosophy  of  the  Mind,  he  was  by  no 
means  so  fiilly  aware  of  the  attention  due  to  it,  in  explaining  the  first  principles  of 
Physical  Science. 

"  NeccsHC  est  qnosdnm  terminos  esse  adeo  claros,  ut  clarioribus  eluridnri  neqrc- 
ant,  alioquin  infinitus  esset  progressus  in  terminorum  explicatione,  adeo  ut  nulla 
possit  esse  clara  cognitio,  nec  ullus  certo  scire  possit  alterius  conceptus." 

"  Tales  termini  sunt  CoffiiatiOf  Motus,  quibus  non  dantiir  clnriores  concejitiis 
aut  termini,  et  brevi  apparebit,  qunm  inutiliter  Aristoteles  et  Cartesius  conati  Kunt 
definire  Motum.** — Phynolorfia  Nova  Experimentalia,  &c.  Authore  D.  de  Stair, 
Carolo  II.  Britannianim  Regi  a  Consiliis  Juris  et  Status.  Lugd.  Batav.  1686, 
(p.  9.) — See  also  p.  79  of  the  same  book. 

Locke's  Essay  (as  appears  from  the  dedication)  was  first  printed  in  1689.  Lord 
Stair's  work  must  have  been  published  a  considerable  time  before.  I1ie  Latin 
translation  of  it  (which  is  the  only  edition  I  have  seen)  is  dated  168C;  and  bears 
on  the  title-page,  that  the  original  had  appeared  before.  "  Nuper  Latinitate 
donataV 

Acconling  to  a  learned  and  ingenious  writer,  Aristotle  himself  "  had  taught  before 
Mr.  Locke,  that  what  the  latter  calls  simple  ideas  could  not  be  defined." — ( TVam- 
latum  of  ArUtoile^s  Ethics  and  Polities,  by  Dr.  Gillies,  vol.  i.  p.  138,  2d  edit.) 
The  passages,  however,  to  which  he  has  referred,  seem  to  me  much  less  decisive 
evidence  in  supi>ort  of  this  assertion,  than  Aristotle's  own  definitions  are  against 
it.  Nor  can  I  bring  myself  to  alter  this  opinion,  even  by  Dr.  Gillies's  attempt  to 
elucidate  the  celebrated  definition  of  Motion. 

Note  C,  (p.  69,)  Essay  I.  chap.  2.— Idea. 

It  may  be  of  use  to  some  of  my  readers,  before  pnKceding  to  the  third  chapter, 
to  read  with  attention  the  following  extracts  from  Dr.  Reid : — 

"  The  word  idea  occurs  so  frequently  in  modem  philosophical  writings  upon  the 
mind,  and  is  so  ambiguous  in  its  meaning,  that  it  is  necessary  to  make  some  ob- 
servations upon  it.  There  are  chiefly  two  meanings  of  this  word  in  modem 
authors,  a  popular  and  a  philosophical. 

**  First,  In  popular  language,  idea  signifies  the  same  thing  as  conception,  appre- 
hensitm,  notion.  To  have  an  idea  of  anything,  is  to  conceive  it.  To  have  a  dis- 
tinct idea,  is  to  conceive  it  distinctly.  To  have  no  idea  of  it,  is  not  to  conceive  it 
at  all  

"  When  the  word  idea  is  taken  in  this  popular  sense,  no  man  can  possibly 
doubt  whether  he  has  ideas.  For  he  that  doubts  must  think,  and  to  think  is  to 
have  ideas. 

"  Secondly,  According  to  the  philosophical  meaning  of  the  word  idea,  it  does  not 
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ngnify  that  act  of  the  mind  which  wc  call  thought  or  conception,  but  some  cbjed 
of  thought  Ideas,  according  to  Mr.  Locke,  (whose  fircquent  use  of  this  word  has 
prohably  been  the  occasion  of  its  being  adopted  into  common  language,)  '  are  no- 
thing but  the  immediate  objects  of  the  mind  in  thinking.'  Bat  of  those  objecU  of 
thought  called  ideas,  different  sects  of  philosophers  have  given  a  very  different 
account.  .... 

**  Mr.  Locke,  who  uses  the  word  idea  so  very  frequently,  tells  ub,  that  he  means 
the  same  thing  by  it  as  is  commonly  meant  by  species  or  phttniam.  Gassendi, 
from  whom  Locke  borrowed  more  than  from  any  other  author,  says  the  same.  The 
word  species  and  phantasm  are  terms  of  art  in  the  Peripatetic  system,  and  the 
meaning  of  them  is  to  be  learned  from  it  

"  Modem  philosophers,  as  well  as  the  Peripatetics  and  Epicnieans  of  old,  hare 
conceived,  that  external  objects  cannot  be  the  immediate  objects  of  onr  thought ; 
that  there  must  be  some  image  of  them  in  the  mind  itself,  in  which,  as  in  a  mirror, 
they  are  seen.  And  the  name  idea^  in  the  philosophical  sense  of  it,  is  given  to 
those  internal  and  immediate  objects  of  our  thoughts.  The  external  thing  is  the 
remote  or  mediate  object ;  but  the  idea  or  image  of  that  object  in  the  mind  is  the 
immediate  object,  without  which  we  could  have  no  perception,  no  remembrance,  no 
conception  of  the  mediate  object. 

"  When,  therefore,  in  common  language,  we  speak  of  having  an  idea  of  anything, 
we  mean  no  more  by  that  expression  but  thinking  of  it.  The  vulgar  allow,  that 
this  expression  implies  a  mind  that  thinks ;  an  act  of  that  mind  ^hich  we  call  think- 
ing, and  an  object  about  which  we  think.  But  besides  these  three,  the  philosopher 
conceives  that  there  is  a  fourth, — to  wit,  the  idea^  which  is  the  immediate  object  of 
thought.  The  idea  is  in  the  mind  itself,  and  can  have  no  existence  but  in  a  mind 
that  thinks ;  but  the  remote  or  mediate  object  may  be  something  external,  as  the  sun 
or  moon ;  it  may  be  something  past  or  future ;  it  may  be  something  which  never 
existed.  This  is  the  philosophical  meaning  of  the  word  idea;  and  wc  may  observe, 
that  this  meaning  of  that  word  is  built  upon  a  philosophical  opinion :  For,  if  philo- 
sophers had  not  believed  that  there  arc  such  immediate  objects  of  all  our  thoughts 
in  the  mind,  they  would  never  have  used  the  word  idea  to  express  them. 

"  I  shall  only  add  on  this  article,  that,  although  I  may  have  occasion  to  use  the 
word  idea  in  this  philosophical  sense,  in  explaining  the  opinions  of  others,  I  shall 
have  no  occasion  to  use  it  in  expressing  my  own,  because  I  believe  uleas,  token  in 
this  sense,  to  be  a  mere  fiction  of  philosophers.  And,  in  the  popular  meaning  of 
the  word,  there  is  the  less  occasion  to  use  it,  bccjuise  the  English  words  tJiought, 
notion^  apprclienaiont  answer  the  purpose  as  well  as  the  Greek  word  idea ;  with 
this  advantage,  that  they  arc  less  ambiguous." — Essays  on  the  Intellectual  l^oiccrs. 
— [Essay  I.  chap.  i.  pp.  22-27  ;  quarto  or  authentic  edition.] 

After  this  long  quotation  from  Dr.  Rcid,  it  is  proper  to  mention  what  has  in- 
duced mo  to  make  an  occasional  use,  in  these  Essays,  of  a  word  which  he  has  taken 
so  much  pains  to  discard  from  the  language  of  philosophy. 

My  reason  is  shortly  this,  that  finding,  after  all  he  has  written  on  the  subject, 
the  word  idea  still  maintains,  and  is  likely  long  to  maintain  its  ground,  it  seemed 
to  me  a  more  practicable  attempt  to  limit  and  define  its  meaning,  than  to  banish  it 
altogether.  For  this  purpose,  I  generally  couple  it  with  some  synonymous  word, 
such  as  thov4jht  or  notion,  so  as  to  exclude  completely  all  tho  thcorclical  doctrines 
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usually  implied  in  it ;  and  I  cannot  bclp  flattering  myself  with  the  hope,  that,  in 
this  way,  I  may  be  able  to  contributo  something  towards  the  gradual  extirpation 
of  the  prejudices,  to  which,  in  its  philosophical  acceptation,  it  has  hitherto  given 
so  powerful  a  support. 

It  may  gratify  the  curiosity  of  some  of  my  readers,  to  be  able  to  compare  the 
language  of  Descartes  concerning  ideeu,  with  that  of  Mr.  Locke.  According  to 
the  first  of  these  writers,  "  an  idea  is  the  thing  thought  upon,  as  far  as  it  is  dbjec- 
tivdy  in  the  understanding.''  "  Idea  est  ipsa  rea  eogitaia,  qmtenuB  est  objective  in 
inteUectu."  By  way  of  comment  upon  this,  he  tells  us  afterwards,  in  reply  to  a 
difficulty  started  by  one  of  his  correspondents ;  "  ubi  advortcndum,  mo  loqui  de 
idea  quro  nunquam  est  extra  intcllcctum,  et  ratione  cnjus  esse  objective  non  aliud 
significat,  qunm  esse  in  intcllcctu  eo  modo  quo  objecta  in  illo  esse  solent." — Bestptm- 
sio  ad  Primas  Ohjectiones  in  Meditationes  Cartesii, 

I  may  not  have  a  better  opportunity  of  observing  afterwards,  that  Descartes 
rejcctetl  entirely  that  part  of  the  Peripatetic  system  which  accounts  for  perception 
by  species  or  ideas  proceeding  from  external  things,  and  transmitted  to  the  mind 
through  the  channel  of  the  senses.  His  arguments  against  that  hypothesis  were  so 
clear  and  conclusive,  that  Gravesande,  in  a  small  treatise  published  in  1737,  speaks 
of  it  as  unworthy  of  refutation :  "  Explosam  dudum,  de  speciebus  ii  rebus  proce- 
dentibus,  et  mcnti  impressis,  sententiam  oxplicaro  et  refollere,  inutile  credimus.**^ 
— Introdttdio  ad  Philoscphiatn,  p.  98. 

While  Descartes,  however,  dissented  on  this  point  from  the  schoolmen,  he  main- 
tained, in  common  with  them,  that  what  wo  immediately  perceive  is  not  the  ex- 
ternal object,  but  an  idea  or  image  of  it  in  our  mind. 

Among  our  later  writers,  I  do  not  recollect  any  who  have  entered  into  so  elabo- 
rate an  explanation  of  the  nature  of  ideaSj  considered  as  the  cibjec's  of  thought,  as 
the  ingenious  author  of  a  work  entitled,  The  Light  of  Nature  Pursmd^  [Mr.  Tucker.] 
The  following  passage,  which  he  gives  as  the  substance  of  his  own  creed  on  this 
point,  is,  I  suRjx>ct,  a  tolerably  faithful  exposition  of  prejudices  which  still  remain  in 
most  minds ;  and  which  are  insensibly  imbibed  in  early  life,  from  the  hypothetical 
phraseology  bequeathed  to  us  by  the  schoolmen. 

"  Idea  is  the  same  as  inutgc,  and  the  term  imagination  implies  a  receptacle  of 
images ;  but  Image  being  appropriated,  by  common  use,  to  visible  objects,  could 
not  well  be  extended  to  other  things  without  confusion ;  wherefore  learned  men 
have  imported  the  Greek  wonl  Idea^  signifying  imago  or  appearance,  to  which, 
being  their  own  peculiar  property,  they  might  affix  as  large  a  signification  as  they 
pleased.  For  the  image  of  a  sound,  or  of  gooilness,  would  have  offended  our  deli- 
cacy, but  the  idea  of  either  goes  down  glibly ;  therefore,  idea  is  the  same  with 
respect  to  things  in  general,  as  image  with  respect  to  objects  of  vision. 

"  In  order  to  render  the  notion  of  ideas  clearer,  let  us  begin  with  images. 


1  Mr.  name  sfterwards  roUpeed  into  the  old 
acholMtio  language  on  this  nibject: — *'The 
dighiett  philosophy  teaches  as,  that  nothing 
can  OTcr  be  present  to  the  mind  hut  an  image 
or  perception ;  and  that  the  senses  are  only  the 
inkls  throogh  which  these  are  received,  with- 
out being  ever  able  to  produce  any  immediate 


interooane  between  the  mind  and  the  object" 

How  this  language  is  to  bo  reconciled  with 
the  philosophy  which  teaches,  that  ideas  or 
images  can  have  no  existence  but  In  a  mind, 
Mr.  Ilamo  has  not  attempted  to  explain. 
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When  a  peacock  spreads  his  tail  in  oar  sight,  we  have  a  full  view  of  the  creature 
with  all  his  gaudy  plumage  before  as ;  the  bird  remains  at  some  distance,  bat  the 
light  reflected  from  him  paints  an  image  apon  oar  eyes,  and  the  optic  nerrea  trana- 
mit  it  to  the  sensory.  This  image,  when  arrived  at  the  ends  of  the  Derves,  becomes 
an  idea,  and  gives  us  our  discernment  of  the  animal ;  and  after  the  bird  is  gone  out 
of  view,  we  can  .  recall  the  idea  of  him  to  perform  the  same  office  as  before,  thoogh 
in  a  duller  and  fainter  manner.  So,  when  the  nightingale  warbles,  the  aoand 
reaches  our  cars,  and,  passing  through  the  auditory  nerves,  exhibits  an  idea,  affect- 
ing us  with  the  discernment  of  her  music  *,  and  after  she  has  given  over  singling, 
the  same  idea  may  recur  to  our  remembrance,  or  be  raised  again  hy  as  at  pleasure. 
Li  like  manner,  our  other  senses  convey  ideas  of  their  respective  kinds,  which  recor 
again  to  our  view  long  after  the  objects  first  exciting  them  have  been  renaoved. 

"  TheRC  ideas  having  entered  the  mind,  intermingle,  unite,  separate,  throw 
themselves  into  various  combinations  and  postures,  and  thereby  generate  new  ideas 
of  Reflection^  strictly  so  called,  such  as  those  of  comparing,  dividing,  distinguish- 
ing, of  abstraction,  relation,  with  many  others ;  all  which  remain  with  ua  as  stock 
for  our  further  use  on  future  occasions."  .... 

.  .  .  .  "  What  those  substances  are  whereof  our  ideas  are  the  modifications, 
whether  parts  of  the  mind  as  the  members  are  of  our  hody^  or  eowUtined  in  ii  like 
wafers  in  a  hox^  or  enveloped  hy  it  Uke  fish  in  water ;  whether  of  a  spiritualf  cor- 
poreal, or  middle  nature  between  both^  I  need  not  now  ascertain.  All  I  mean  at 
present  to  lay  down  is  this : — That,  in  every  exercise  of  the  understanding,  that 
which  discerns  is  numerically  and  substantially  distinct  from  that  which  is  dis- 
cerned, and  that  an  act  of  the  understanding  is  not  so  much  our  own  proper  act, 
as  the  act  of  something  else  operating  upon  us." — ^Vol.  i.  p.  15,  e/  seq.  (edition  of 
1768.) 

On  thiH  and  on  some  other  points  touched  upon  in  these  Essays,  I  am  sorry  to 
differ  from  an  author,  for  whose  talents,  learning,  and  taste,  I  entertain  a  high 
respect.  T  have  purposely  avoided  any  reference  to  his  book  through  the  whole  of 
this  volume,  as  his  reasonings  did  not  appear  to  myself  to  invalidate  the  conclusions 
which  1  was  chiefly  anxious  to  establish.  See  Academical  Questions  by  the  Right 
Honourable  Sir  William  Dnimmond,  (London,  1805 ;)  particularly  chap,  x.,  which 
contains  his  defence  of  the  Ideal  Theory.  It  is  directed  chiefly  against  some 
arguments  and  expressions  of  Dr.  Reid;  and  must  bo  acknowledged,  even  by 
those  who  dissent  the  most  widely  from  its  doctrines,  to  be  written  with  equal 
ability  and  candour. 

Note  D,  (p.  77,)  Essay  I.  chap.  3. — Platonic  Ideas. 

"  Those  things  which  are  inferior  and  secondary,  are  by  no  means  the  principles 
or  causes  of  the  more  excellent ;  and,  though  we  admit  the  common  interpretations, 
and  allow  sense  to  be  a  principle  of  science,  we  must,  however,  call  it  a  principle, 
not  as  if  it  was  the  eflicient  cause,  but  as  it  rouses  our  soul  to  the  recollection  of 
general  ideas.  According  to  the  same  way  of  thinking,  is  it  said  in  the  Tinuteus, 
that  through  the  sight  and  hearing  we  acquire  to  ourselves  philosophy,  because  wo 
pass  from  objects  of  sense  to  Reminiscence  or  Recollection."  .  .  .  .  "  For,  in  as 
much  as  the  soul,  by  containing  the  principles  of  all  beings,  is  a  sort  of  omnifomi 
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repreiientatioD  or  exemplar :  when  it  is  routed  by  oljectB  of  lense,  it  re-collects 
those  principles  which  it  contains  within,  and  brings  them  forth.** 

The  foregoing  passages  (which  I  give  in  the  version  of  Mr.  Harris)  are  taken 
from  a  manuscript  commentary  of  the  Platonic  Oljmpiodorus  upon  the  Phndo  of 
Plato.— See  Harrises  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  426,  4to  edit. 

The  following  lines  are  from  Boethius,  who,  after  having  enumerated  many  acts 
of  the  Mind  or  Intellect,  wholly  distinct  from  Sensation,  and  independent  of  it, 
thus  concludes  [his  statement  of  the  Platonic  theory  of  Perception,  which  he  him- 
self adopts.—^.] 

"  H«c  est  efficiens  magis 
Longd  caussa  potcntior, 
Quam  qufe  roaterin  modo 
Impressas  patitur  notas. 
PrsBcedit  tamen  excitans, 
Ac  vires  animi  movens. 
Vivo  in  corpore  passio. 
Cum  vel  lux  ocnlos  ferit, 
Vel  vox  auribus  instrepit ; 

Turn  MENTIM  VIGOR  CXcitUH, 
QOAS  INTUS  SPECIES  TENET, 

Ad  motus  similcis  vocans, 
Notis  applicat  exteris, 

iNTROBSUyQUE  EKCOKDmS 

FoRMis  miscet  imagines." — De  Coruol.  Philoi.  1.  v. 

To  these  quotations  I  shall  only  add  a  short  extract  from  Dr.  Price : — 
"  According  to  Cudworth,  abstract  ideas  are  implied  in  the  cognoacitive  power 
of  the  mind;  which  eontairu  in  itself  virtually  (as  the  future  plant  or  tree  is  con- 
tained in  the  seed)  general  notions  or  exemplars  of  ail  things ,  which  are  exerted 
hy  it,  or  unfold  and  discover  themselveii  as  occasions  invite,  and  proper  drcum- 
stances  occur.  Thin,  no  doubt,  many  will  very  freely  condemn,  as  whimsical  and 
extravagant.  I  have,  I  own,  a  different  opinion  of  it ;  but  yet  I  should  not  care  to 
bo  obliged  to  defend  it.*» — Price's  Review,  &c.  (London,  1769,)  p.  39. 

Note  E,  (p.  84,)  Essay  I.  chap.  ^.—Sentiment. 

The  word  sentiment,  agreeably  to  the  use  made  of  it  by  our  best  English  writers, 
expresses,  in  my  opinion,  very  happily,  those  complex  determinations  of  the  mind, 
which  result  from  the  co-operation  of  our  rational  powers  and  of  our  moral  feeliiigi*. 
— We  do  not  speak  of  a  man's  sentiments  concerning  a  mechanical  contrivance,  or 
a  physical  hypothesis,  or  concerning  any  speculative  question  whatever,  by  which 
the  feelings  are  not  liable  to  be  roused,  or  the  heart  affected. 

This  account  of  the  moaning  of  the  won!  sentiment  corresponds,  1  think,  exactly 
with  the  use  made  of  it  by  Mr.  Snntb,  in  the  title  of  his  Theory,  It  agrees  also 
nearly  with  the  following  explanation  of  its  import,  in  Campbell's  Philosophy  of 
Rhetoric: — "  What  is  addressed  solely  to  the  moral  powers  of  the  mind,  is  not  so 
propeily  denominated  the  pithetic,  as  the  sentimental.    The  term,  1  own,  is  rather 
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modenii  but  is  ncvortlicless  conyonicnt,  as  it  fiHs  a  yacant  room,  and  does  not,  like 
most  of  our  new-fangled  words,  jnstle  out  older  and  wortliicr  occupants,  to  the  no 
small  detriment  of  tlie  language.  It  occupies,  so  to  speak,  the  middle  place 
between  the  pathetic  and  that  which  is  addressed  to  the  iniag:ination,  and  par- 
takes of  both,  adding  to  the  warmth  of  the  former  the  grace  and  attractions  of  the 
Utter." 

Would  not  Campbell  have  stated  this  philological  fact  still  more  accurately,  if 
he  had  substituted  the  word  understanding  instead  imagiaalian,  in  the  last  sen- 
tence ? — making  such  alterations  on  the  subsequent  clause,  as  this  change  would 
have  rendered  necessary. — In  proposing  the  following,  I  wish  only  to  convey  my 
idea  more  clearly  "  And  partakes  of  both,  adding  to  the  interest  of  the  former 
the  sober  and  deliberate  conviction  of  the  latter.'' 

Dr.  Beattie  has  said,  "  that  the  true  and  the  old  English  sense  of  the  word 
sentiment  is  a  formed  opinion,  notion,  or  principle  and  he  is  certainly  supported 
in  tills  remark  by  the  explanation  of  that  word  in  Johnson's  ZHctionary.  It  is 
remarkable,  however,  that  the  very  first  authority  quoted  by  Johnson  is  strongly 
in  favour' of  what  I  have  stated  concerning  the  shade  of  difference  between  the 
words  sentiment  and  opinion.  "  The  consideration  of  the  reason,  why  they  are 
annexed  to  sd  many  other  ideas,  serving  to  give  ns  due  senHmenU  of  the  wUdom 
and  goodness  of  the  sovereign  Disposer  of  all  things,  may  not  be  unsidtable  to  the 
main  end  of  these  inquiries." — Locke, 

One  thing  at  least  must  be  granted,  that,  if  this  term  be  considered  as  exactly 
synonymous  with  opinion  or  principle,  it  is  altogether  superfluous  in  our  language ; 
whereas,  in  the  restricted  sense  in  which  I  am  inclined  to  employ  it,  it  forms  a  real 
and  most  convenient  accession  to  our  philosophical  vocabulary. 

If  these  remarks  be  just,  Dr.  Rcid  has  made  use  of  the  word  somewhat  impro- 
perly, (at  least  according  to  present  usage,)  when  he  speaks,  in  his  Essays  on  the 
Iniellectual  Powers,  of  the  ^^Sentiments  of  Mr.  Locke  concerning  perception  and 
of  the  "  Sentiments  of  Amauld,  of  Berkeley,  and  of  Hume,  concerning  ideas,"  &c. — 
He  seems,  himself,  to  have  been  sensible  of  this ;  for  in  bis  Essays  on  iJie  Active 
Powers,  published  three  years  after  the  former,  he  observes,  that  "  sentiment  was 
wont  to  signify  opinion  or  judgment  of  any  kind ;  but,  of  late,  is  appropriated  to 
signify  an  opinion  or  judgment,  that  strikes,  and  produces  some  agreeable  or  uneasy 
emotion."— (P.  479,  4to  edit.) 

Mr.  Hume,  on  the  other  hand,  sometimes  employs  (after  tho  example  of  the 
French  raetaphysicians)  sentiment  as  synonymous  v:\i\ifeeUng;  a  use  of  the  word 
quite  unprecedented  in  our  tongue. 

In  ascertaining  the  propriety  of  our  vernacular  expressions,  it  is  a  rule  with  me 
never  to  appeal  from  the  practice  of  our  own  standard  authors  to  etymological  con- 
siderations, or  to  tho  use  which  is  mode,  in  other  languages,  either  ancient  or 
modern,  of  the  corresponding  derivatives  from  the  same  root.  In  the  present  in- 
stance, accordingly,  I  pay  no  regard  to  tho  definitions  given  of  the  word  sentiment 
in  French  dictionaries ;  although  I  readily  acknowledge,  that  it  was  from  that 
country  we  originally  borrowed  it :  And  I  am  much  fortified  in  my  doubts  with 
respect  to  the  competency  of  foreign  tribunals  to  decide  any  such  questions,  by  tho 
variety  of  senses  attached  to  this  very  word,  in  the  different  languages  of  modem 
»  Essay  on  Truth,  part  iL  chap.  i.  sect.  1. 
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Europe.  On  thiH  \nnt\i  I  willingly  borrow  a  few  rcniarkft  from  a  very  ingcnioiiH 
and  judicious  critic. 

"  Lo  mot  sefUimetUj  derive  du  primitif  Latin  seuiire,  a  posBv  dans  les  langucs 
modcmcBi  mais  avec  dcs  nuancos  d'acception  particulieres  ^  chacunc  d'ellcs.  En 
Italien,  sentimenio  expriino  deux  idecs  difierentcs:  1.  L'opinion  qu'on  a  sur  un 
objct,  ou  sur  uno  question ;  2.  La  faculte  do  scntir.  En  Anglois,  sentimefU  n'a 
que  le  premier  de  ces  deux  sens.  En  Espajpiol,  ietUiimento  signifie  soiiffrancCf 
acccption  que  le  mot  primitif  a  quclquefois  en  Latin. 

"  En  Francois,  Bentiment  a  les  deux  acceptions  do  Tltalien,  mais  avcc  ccttc 
difiercncc,  que  dans  la  dernii^re  il  a  bcaucoup  d'extcnsion.  ^on  sculement  il  do- 
signe  generalement  en  Francois  toutea  les  affections  do  Pame,  mais  il  ezprinie  plus 
particulicremcnt  la  passion  de  I'amour.  En  voict  un  cxcmplc ;  son  sf.ntimrkt  est 
si  profond  que  rien  au  monde  ne  peut  la  distraire  des  ohjets  qui  servent  h  le 
nourrir.  Si  Ton  traduit  cette  phrase  dans  toute  autre  languo,  cn  conscrvant  le 
mot  serUiment,  on  fera  un  Gallicisme.  On  en  fora  egalcmcnt  un,  vn  employant 
cc  mot  dans  la  traduction  des  plirases  suivantcs :  e^est  un  homme  a  sentiment  ; . 
voiltk  dii  sENTiy KVT ;  Uy  adu  sentimekt  dans  cette  pikct ;  il  est  U>ut  ame,  lout 
BEKTiy  BNT ; — parcc  qu*il  y  est  pris  dans  une  acception  vague,  pojit  tout,  cc  qui 
tient  k  la  facultu  de  scntir.  Aussi  Sterne  en  a-t-il  fiiit  un  cn  donnant  h  son. 
voyage  le  titre  de  sentimental;  mot  que  les  Fran9oiH  n*ont  pas  manqu6  de  reclamcr, 
et  de  fairo  passer  dans  leur  langue,  parcc  quMl  est  parfaitement  analogue  h  Vacce\y- 
tion  qu'ils  ont  donnce  au  mot  sentiment.^* — Dissertation  sur  les  GallicismeSy  par 
M.  Suard. 

It  does  not  appear  to  me  that  Sterne  can  be  justly  charge<l  with  a  Oallicism^ 
in  the  title  which  he  has  given  to  his  book ;  the  adjective  sentimental^  although 
little  used  before  his  time,  being  strictly  conformable  in  its  meaning  to  the  true 
Englinh  import  of  the  substantive  on  which  it  is  formed.  On  the  contrary,  I 
think,  that  in  adopting  the  adjective  sentimental,  as  well  as  the  phrase  homme  h 
sentiment^  the  French  have  imitated  the  English  idiom.  In  applying,  indeed, 
the  word  sentiment  to  the  passion  of  love,  they  must  be  allowed  to  have  led  the 
way :  Nor  do  I  know  that  their  example  has  been  yet  followed  by  any  good  writer 
in  this  country. — M.  Suard  was  probably  misled,  in  this  criticism  on  Sterne,  by 
Johnson *s  Dictionary. 

Tliey  who  are  aware  of  the  frequent  use  of  this  wor«l,  which  has  been  lately 
made  by  our  moral  writers,  will  not  blame  me  for  the  length  of  this  note ;  more 
especially  when  they  consider  what  a  source  of  niisapprehcnsiim  it  has  been 
between  Englihh  and  French  philosophers.  How  oddly  does  the  following  sentence 
sound  in  our  ears !  "  I^s  nouveaux  philoaophcs  vculcnt  que  la  coulcur  soit  un 
sentiment  de  rnme." 


Note  F,  (p.  88,)  Essay  11.  chap.  1. — Berlceleys  Idealism. 

The  principal  steps  of  Berkeley's  reasoning,  in  support  of  his  scheme  of  ideal- 
ism, are  expres-sed  in  the  following  propositions,  which  ore  stated  nearly  in  his 
own  wonls : — 

"  We  are  percipient  of  nothing  but  our  own  perceptions  and  ideas." — "  It  is 
VOL.  V.  2D 
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evident  to  any  one  who  takes  a  survey  of  the  objects  of  human  knowledge,  that 
they  are  either  ideas  actually  imprinted  on  the  senses ;  or  else  each  as  are  per- 
ceived by  attending  to  the  passions  and  operations  of  the  mind ;  or  lastly,  ideas 
formed  by  help  of  memory  and  imagination,  either  compounding',  dividing,  or 
barely  representing  those  originally  perceived  in  the  foresaid  ways." — "  lagbt  and 
colours,  heat  and  cold,  extension  and  figure ;  in  a  word,  the  things  we  see  and 
feel,  what  are  they  but  so  many  sensations,  notions,  ideas,  or  impressions  <hi  the 
sense ;  and  is  it  possible  to  separate,  even  in  thought,  any  of  these  from  percep- 
tion ?  For  my  own  part,  I  might  as  easily  divide  a  thing  from  itself. — As  for  our 
senses,  by  them  we  have  the  knowledge  only  of  our  sensations,  ideas,  or  those 
things  that  are  immediately  perceived  by  sense,  call  them  what  jou  will :  But 
they  do  not  inform  us,  that  things  exist  without  a  mind,  or  unperceived — like  to 
those  which  are  perceived. — As  there  can  be  no  notion  or  thought  but  in  a  think- 
ing  being,  so  there  can  be  no  sensation  but  in  a  sentient  being :  it  is  the  act  or 
feeling  of  a  sentient  being  ;  its  very  essence  consists  in  being  felt.  Nothing  can 
resemble  a  sensation,  but  a  similar  sensation  in  the  same,  or  in  some  other  mind. 
To  think  that  any  quality  in  a  thing  inanimate  can  resemble  a  sensation  is  absurd, 
and  a  contradiction  in  terms." 

This  argument  of  Berkeley  is  very  clearly  and  concisely  put  by  Keid.  **  If  we 
have  any  knowledge  of  a  material  world,  it  must  be  by  the  senses  :  bat  by  tht: 
tenses  ice  have  no  knowUdgt  hut  of  our  aenaations  only ;  and  our  sensations,  which 
are  attributes  of  Mind,  can  have  no  resemblance  to  any  qualities  of  a  thing  that  is 
inanimate." — [Intel.  Powers,  Essay  II.  ch.  xi.  p.  179,  original  edition.] 

It  is  observed  by  Dr.  Eeid,  that  the  only  proposition  in  this  demonstration, 
which  admits  of  duubt,  in,  that  by  our  senses  we  have  the  knowledge  of  our  sensa- 
tions only,  and  of  nothing  else.  Grant  this,  and  the  conclusion  is  irresistible. 
'*  For  my  own  part,"  he  adds,  "  I  once  believed  this  doctrine  of  ideas  so  firmly,  as 
to  embrace  the  whole  of  Ikrkeley's  system  in  consequence  of  it ;  till  finding  some 
consequences  to  follow  from  it,  which  gave  me  more  uneasiness  than  the  want  of  a 
material  world,  it  came  into  my  mind,  more  than  forty  years  ago,  to  put  the  ques- 
tion, what  evidence  have  I  for  this  doctrine,  that  all  the  objects  of  my  knowledge 
are  ideas  in  my  own  mind  ?  From  that  time  to  the  present,  I  have  l>een  candidly 
and  impartially,  as  I  think,  seeking  for  the  evidence  of  this  principle,  but  can  find 
none,  excepting  the  autliority  of  philosophers.'' — [Intel.  Powers,  Essay  II.  ch.  x. 
p.  162.] 

We  are  t<»ld,  in  the  lifo  of  Dr.  Berkeley,  that,  after  the  publication  of  his  book, 
he  had  an  interview  with  Dr.  Clarke  ;  in  the  course  of  which,  Clarke  discovered  a 
manifest  unwillingness  to  enter  into  the  discussion  about  the  existence  of  matter, 
and  was  accnsod  by  Berkeley  of  a  want  of  candour.  The  story  has  even-  appear- 
ance of  truth  ;  for  as  Clarke,  in  common  with  his  antagonist,  regarded  the  ideal 
ilieory  as  incontrovertible,  it  was  perfectly  impossible  for  him,  with  all  his  acute- 
ness,  to  detect  the  flaw  to  which  Berkeley's  paradox  owed  its  plausihilitj. 

NoTK  G,  (p.  88,)  Essay  II.  chap.  1. — Primary  and  Secondary  QualUies. 

In  order  to  demonstrate  the  repugnance  of  the  ideal  theory  to  factf  Dr.  Reid 
observes,  that,  in  its  fundamental  assumption,  it  confounds  our  Sensations  snd 
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Perceptions  together  ;*  overl(K)kiiig  alU)g<;tlier  the  sensations  by  which  the  primary 
qualities  of  matter  are  iiiuilc  knuwn  to  us.  Ik'rkeley  says,  iJtat  hy  the  senses  we 
have  no  knowledge  but  of  our  Sensations  only ;  and  Locke,  that  the  Primary 
Qualities  of  body  are  resemrlakces  of  our  Sensations,  Uiongh  the  Secondary  are 
not.  Now,  upon  this  point  we  may  venture  to  appeal  to  every  man's  conscious- 
ness. Can  any  person  tl(»ubt,  that  he  has  clear  notions  of  Extension  and  of  Figure^ 
which  form  the  subjects  of  the  proudest  and  most  beautiful  Rystem  of  demonstrated 
truths  yet  brought  to  light  by  human  reason  ?  Indeed,  what  notions  can  be  men- 
tioned, more  definite  and  satisfactory,  than  those  which  we  possess,  of  these  two 
qualities?  And  what  resemblance  can  either  bear  to  the  clianges  which  take 
place  in  the  state  of  a  sentient  being?  That  we  have  notions  of  external  qualities 
which  have  no  resemblance  to  our  sensations,  or  to  any  thing  of  which  the  mind  is 
conscious,  is  therefore  a  fact  of  which  every  man's  experience  affords  the  com- 
pletest  evidence ;  and  to  which  it  is  not  possible  to  oppose  a  single  objection,  but 
its  incompatibility  with  the  common  philosophical  theories  concerning  the  origin 
of  our  knowledge. 

The  idea  of  Extension  (without  having  recourse  to  any  otlicr)  furnishes,  of  itself, 
an  experimentum  crucis  for  the  determination  of  this  question.  Tlie  argument 
"which  it  affords  against  the  truth  of  the  ideal  theory,  is  very  forcibly  stated  by  Dr. 
Reid,  in  a  passage,  the  greater  part  of  which  I  intended  to  have  transcribed  here, 
in  order  to  excite  the  curio^ity  of  my  reatlers  with  retti>cct  to  the  work  in  which  it 
is  detailed  at  length.  As  I  am  prevented,  however,  from  doing  so  by  want  of 
room,  I  must  request  such  of  them  as  have  any  relish  for  these  speculations,  to 
study  with  care  the  i3th  and  6th  sections  of  the  5tli  chapter  of  his  Inquiry  into  the 
Human  Mind;  also  the  paragraph  in  the  7tli  section  of  the  same  chapter,  be- 
ginning with  the  words, — "  This  I  would  therefore  humbly  propose,  as  an  experi- 
mentum crucifj''  &c.  They  are  not  to  be  comprehended  fully  without  a  consider- 
able effort  of  patient  reflection  ;  but  they  are  within  the  reach  of  any  person  of 
plain  understanding  who  will  submit  to  this  trouble  ;  and  they  lead  to  very  im- 
portant consequences  in  the  philosophy  of  the  human  mind. 

After  the  long  interval  which  has  elapsed  since  the  first  publication  of  this  book, 
I  should  despair  of  reviving  any  degree  of  attention  to  the  subject,  if  I  did  not  re- 
collect the  opposition  and  the  neglect  which  all  those  tniths  have  had,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  encounter,  which  are  now  regarded  as  the  great  pillars  of  modem 
philosophy.  I  was  anxious,  at  the  same  time,  to  bring  into  immediate  contrast  the 
statement  which  was  given  by  this  author,  fifty  years  ago,  of  the  incompatibility  of 
our  ideas  of  extension ^  figure,  and  motion,  with  the  received  systems  concerning 


^  Semation  properly  cxpresae^  that  diatipt  in 
th'  stale  of  the  mind,  \rliich  is  prriduc^  by  an 
linpnrMiion  upon  an  or^un  of  aenfe,  lof  which 
chance  ire  cnn  conceiTo  the  mind  to  be  con- 
scious, without  any  knowkdj^e  of  external  ol>- 
ject* :)  PerceiAion.  on  the  other  hand,  expreiwes 
the  knoieletlge  or  the  iniiumtumM  we  obtain,  by 
inoanH  of  our  feiiMations,  concerning  the  quali- 
ties of  matter ;  and,  consequently,  invuhe*,  in 
erery  initunce,  the  notion  ot  extrmaWp  or  out- 
nesf,  which  it  is  necwsary  to  exclnde,  as  much 


AH  poHnibl**,  from  the  thouL'hUi.  in  order  to  n\z% 
the  precise  import  of  the  word  tensatit>n.—^t% 
Oitlline*  of  Moral  Philotoithj/.  [Pamyraph  14. 
{Hl'iitetitM,  kc,  ToL  i.  p.  14.)] 

Furafull.r  illu  tration  of  this  diftlnctton,  I 
muht  refer  to  Dr.  Reid.  A  dear  conception  of 
it  lu"  be  has  liimself  remarked)  is  the  key  to  all 
that  l.e  has  written  in  opposition  to  the  Berke- 
leian  system.  Priestley,  through  the  whole  of 
his  strictures  on  Reid,  studiously  employs  the 
two  words  as  s>-nonyii>oui  tetm*. 
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the  sources  of  our  knowleilge ;  and  tbe  indistinct  pointings  towanls  the  same  con- 
clusion, which  have  since  appeared  in  the  writings  of  Kant  and  others.  The  noiRO 
which  this  doctrine  has  made,  in  consequence  of  the  mysterious  veil  under  which 
they  have  disguised  it,  when  compared  with  the  public  inattention  to  the  simple 
and  luminous  reasonings  of  Reid,  affords  one  of  the  most  remarkable  instances  I 
know,  of  that  weak  admiration  which  the  half-learned  are  always  ready  to  bestow 
on  whatever  they  find  themselves  unable  to  comprehend.  But  on  these  and  some 
collateral  topics,  I  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  explaining  myself  more  fully  in  a 
subsequent  note. 

To  those  who  take  an  interest  in  tracing  the  progress  of  philosophical  specula- 
tion, it  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  know,  that  although  Reid  was  indisputably  the 
first  who  saw  clearly  the  important  consequences  involved  in  the  downfal  of  the 
ideal  theory,  yet  various  hints  towards  its  refutation  may  be  collected  from  earlier 
writers.  So  far  from  considering  this  anticipation  as  having  any  tendency  to  lower 
his  merits,  I  wish  to  point  it  out  to  my  readers,  as  a  proof  of  the  sagacity  with 
which  he  perceived  the  various  and  extensive  applications  to  be  made  of  a  conclu- 
sion, which,  in  the  hands  of  his  predecessors,  was  altogether  sterile  and  useless. 
My  own  conviction,  at  the  same  time,  is,  that  the  passages  I  am  now  to  quote, 
were  either  unknown  to  Dr.  Reid,  or  had  altogether  escaped  his  recollection,  when 
he  wrote  his  Inquiry.  They  exhibit,  in  fact,  nothing  more  than  momentary 
glimpses  of  the  truth,  afforded  by  some  casual  light  which  immediately  disappeared, 
leaving  the  traveller  to  wander  in  the  same  darkness  as  before. 

The  following  sentence  in  Dr.  Hutcheson's  Treatise  on  the  Passions^  consider- 
ing the  period  at  which  the  author  wrote,  reflects  the  highest  honour  on  his  meta- 
physical acuteness :  "  Extension,  figure,  motion,  and  rest,  seem  to  be  more  pro- 
perly ideas  accompanying  the  sensations  of  sight  and  touch,  than  the  sensations  of 
either  of  those  senses." — It  does  not  appear,  from  any  reference  which  he  after- 
wards makes  to  this  distinction,  that  he  was  at  all  aware  of  its  value. 

The  learned  and  judicious  Crousaz,  who  wrote  a  little  prior  io  Ilutcheson,  ex- 
presses himself  nearly  to  the  same  purpoHC  ;  and  even  dwells  on  the  distinction  at 
some  length.  In  the  following  passage  [of  his  Locfic^']  I  have  taken  no  other  liberty 
with  the  original,  but  that  of  Ruppressing  some  superfluous  words  and  clauses,  with 
which  the  author  has  loaded  lus  statement,  and  obscured  his  meaning.  The  clauses, 
however,  which  I  omit,  and  still  more  the  preceding  context,  w^ll  satisfy  any 
person  who  may  take  the  trouble  to  examine  them,  that  although  he  seems  to  have 
had  Reid's  fundanientiil  principle  fairly  within  hia  reach,  he  saw  it  too  indistinctly 
to  be  able  to  trace  its  consequences,  or  even  to  convey  its  import  very  clearly  to  the 
minds  of  others. 

"  When  we  would  represent  to  ourselves  something  without  us,  and  which  re- 
sembles a  sensation,  it  is  evident  that  we  pursue  a  mere  chimera.  A  sensation 
can  represent  nothing  but  a  sensation :  And  sensation,  being  a  species  of  thought, 
can  represent  nothing  which  belongs  to  a  subject  incapable  of  thinking.  It  is  not 
so  with  the  objects  of  our  perceptions.  When  I  think  of  a  tree  (»r  of  a  triangle,  I 
know  the  objects,  to  which  I  give  these  names,  to  be  different  from  my  thoughts, 
and  to  have  no  resemblance  to  them. — The  fact  i$  wonderful^  hut  it  is  not  the  less 
incontestable." 
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In  Baxter*8  Treatise  on  the  Immnterialify  of  the  Sonl^  tlio  saiuc  olmcrvution  is 
not  only  repeated,  bat »  employed  expressly  fur  the  refutation  of  the  Bcikoleian 
system.  It  is,  however,  worthy  of  remark,  that  this  ingenious  wntcr  has  pushed 
his  conclusion  farther  than  he  was  warranted  to  do  hy  his  premises,  and,  indeed, 
further  than  his  own  argument  required. 

"  If  our  ideas  have  no  parts,  and  yet  if  we  perceive  parts,  it  is  plain  we  perceive 
something  more  titan  our  own  perceptions.  But  both  these  are  certain :  wo  aro 
conscious  that  we  perceive  parts,  when  we  look  upon  a  house,  a  tree,  a  river,  the 
dial-plate  of  a  clock  or  watch.  This  is  a  short  and  e€tsy  icay  of  being  certain  thsU 
sometldwj  exists  without  tJte  mind," — Vol.  ii.  p.  313. 

It  is  evident,  that  Uie  fact  here  stated  furnishes  no  positive  proof  of  the  existence 
of  external  objects.  It  only  destroys  tlie  force  of  Bcrkeley*s  reasonings  against  the 
possibility  of  their  existence,  by  its  obvious  incompatability  with  tlio  fundamental 
primnple  on  which  all  these  reasonings  proceed.  I'he  inference,  therefore,  which 
Baxter  ouglU  to  have  drawn  was  this;  that  by  our  sensations  we  do  receive 
nutions  of  <|ualitics  which  bear  no  resemblance  to  those  Bcnsations ;  and,  conse- 
quently, that  lk'rkeley*s  nnisunings  are  good  for  nothing,  being  founded  on  a  false 
hyjKitbesis.  This  is  precisely  Keid's  argument ;  and  it  is  somewhat  curious  that 
Baxter,  adcr  having  got  possession  of  the  premises,  was  not  aware  of  the  important 
conseiiuences  to  which  they  lead. 

Of  all  the  writers,  however,  who  touched  upon  this  subject,  prior  to  the  publica- 
tion of  Kuid*s  Inquiry^  none  seems  to  have  had  a  clearer  perception  of  the  truth,  or 
to  have  expressed  it  with  greater  precision,  than  D'Afcnibert.  '*  It  is  doubtless," 
he  observes  in  one  passage,  "  by  the  sense  of  touch  we  are  enabled  to  distinguihh 
our  own  bodies  from  surrounding  objects ;  but  how  does  it  convey  to  us  the  notion 
of  that  continuity  oi  parts  in  which  consists  pn>[)erly  the  notion  of  extension  f 
Here  is  a  problem  on  which,  it  appears  to  me,  that  philosophy  is  able  to  throw  a 
very  imperfect  light.  In  a  word,  the  sensation  by  means  of  which  we  arrive  at 
the  knowledge  of  extension  is,  in  its  natun^,  as  incomprehensible  as  extension 
itself,"— (El€mens  de  la  PhUosoplue^  Article  Mitapliysique,  [Melanges^  torn.  iv. 
pp.  67,  58.])  On  a  different  occasion,  the  same  writer  has  remarked,  that,  "as 
no  relation  whatever  can  be  discovered  between  a  sensation  in  the  mind,  and  the 
object  by  which  it  is  occasioned,  or  at  least  to  which  we  refer  it,  there  docs  not 
seem  to  be  a  possibility  of  tracing,  by  dint  of  reasoning,  any  practicable  passage 
from  the  one  to  the  other."  And  hence  he  is  led  to  ascribe  our  belief  of  tlie 
existence  of  things  external  to  "a  species  of  instinct;" — " a  principle,"  he  adds» 
"  more  sure  in  its  operation  than  reason  itself *—/>t*c.  Prelim,  de  VEncydop. 
[JfdlangeSf  torn,  i.  p.  16.] 

In  direct  opposition  to  the  fact  which  D'Alembcrt  has  thus  not  only  admitted, 
but  pointed  out  to  his  readers  as  involving  a  mystery  not  to  be  cxpUined,  it  is 
astonishing  to  find  him  expressing,  again  and  again,  in  different  parts  of  his 
w^orks,  his  complete  acquiescence  in  I^'ke*s  d<x:trine,  that  all  our  ideas  are  cfo- 
rived  from  our  sensations ;  and  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  think  of  anything 
which  has  no  resemblance  to  something  previously  known  to  us  by  our  own  con- 
sciousness. The  remarks,  acconlingly,  just  (pioted  from  him,  arc  nowhere  turned 
t<»  Jiiiv  ai  iount  in  his  Kubsoqucnt  reasonings. 

All  llicse  passages  reflect  light  on  Reid's  philoM.pliy,  an<l  affonl  evidence,  that 
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the  difficulty  on  which  he  has  laid  bo  great  stress,  with  respect  to  the  transitiun 
made  by  the  mind  from  its  sensations  to  a  knowledge  of  the  primary  qualities  of 
matter,  is  by  no  means  (as  Priestley  and  some  others  have  asserted)  the  ofiRpring 
of  his  own  imagination.  They  prove,  at  the  same  time,  that  none  of  the  authors 
from  whom  I  have  borrowed  them,  with  the  single  exception  of  Baxter,  have 
availed  themselves  of  this  difficulty  to  destroy  the  foundations  of  Berkeley's 
scheme  of  Idealism :  and  that  Baxter  himself  was  as  unapprized  as  the  others  of 
the  extensive  applications  of  which  it  is  susceptible  to  various  other  qaestions 
connected  with  the  philosophy  of  the  human  mind.  The  celebrated  German  pro- 
fessor, Emanuel  Kant,  seems  at  last  to  have  got  a  glimpse  of  this,  notwithstanding 
the  scholastic  fog  through  which  he  dcliglits  to  view  every  object  to  which  he 
turns  his  attention.  As  his  writings,  however,  were  of  a  much  later  date  than 
those  of  Dr.  Rcid,  thoy  do  not  properly  fall  umlcr  our  consideration  in  this  note  ; 
and,  at  any  rate,  I  must  not  now  add  to  its  length,  by  entering  upon  a  topic  of 
such  extent  and  difficulty. 


Note  H,  (p.  80,)  Essay  IL  chap.  l.—Priestleif — Utid. 

The  following  strictures  on  Rerd's  reasonings  sgniiiKt  the  ideal  theory  occnr  in  a 
work  published  by  Dr.  Priestley  in  1774. 

"  Before  our  author  had  rested  so  much  upon  this  argument,  it  behoved  him,  I 
think,  to  have  examined  the  strength  of  it  a  little  more  carefully  than  he  seems 
to  have  done :  for  he  appears  to  me  to  have  suffiired  himself  to  be  misled  in  the 
very  foundation  of  it,  merely  by  philosophers  happening  to  call  ideas  the  image* 
of  external  things ;  as  if  thU  was  not  known  to  be  a  figurative  expression^  denoting, 
fiot  that  the  actual  shapes  of  things  were  delineated  in  the  brain  or  upon  the  mind, 
but  only,  that  impressions  of  some  kind  or  other  wore  conveyed  to  the  mind  by 
means  of  the  organs  of  sense  and  their  corresponding  nerves,  and  that  between 
these  impressions  and  the  sensations  existing  in  the  mind,  there  is  a  real  and 
necessary,  though  at  present  an  unknown  connexion." — [Examination  of  JRe iff j  Sec, 
sect.  3,  p.  30  ] 

To  those  who  have  perused  the  metaphysical  writings  of  Berkeley  and  of  Hume, 
the  foregoing  passnge  cannot  fail  to  aj^pear  much  too  ludicrous  to  deserve  a 
serious  answer.  Do  not  all  the  reasonings  which  have  been  deduced  from  Locke's 
philosophy  against  the  ind(5pendent  existence  of  the  material  world  hinge  on  that 
very  princii>le  which  Priestley  affects  to  consider  as  merely  an  mrcidcntal  mode  of 
speaking,  never  meant  to  be  understood  literally?  Where  did  he  learn  that  the 
philosophers  who  have  "  happened  to  call  ideas  the  images  of  external  things,'* 
employed  this  term  "as  a  figurative  exprossion,  denoting,  not  that  the  actual 
shapes  of  things  were  delineated  in  the  brain  or  upon  the  mind,  but  only,  that 
impressions  of  some  kind  or  other  were  conveyed  to  the  mind  by  means  of  the 
organs  of  sense  and  their  corresponding  nerves?''  Has  not  Mr.  Locke  exprossly 
told  us,  that  "the  ideas  of  primary  qualities  of  bodies  are  rcsemhlanccs  of  them, 
and  that  ihcW fatten) s  do  really  exist  in  the  bodies  themselves;  but  that  the  ideas 
produced  in  Uf.  by  secondary  qualities  have  no  resemblance  of  them  at  all."*  And 
»  Vol.  I  p.  99.  13ih  edit,  of  hjn  Etfav.  [B.  ii.  ch.  Tiii.  uect.  1.^  ] 
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did  uot  Mr.  Ilumc  understand  this  ditctriue  of  Locke  in  the  mout  sttict  and  literal 
meaning  of  the  words  when  he  statotl,  as  one  of  its  necessary  consequcnccSf  "  That 
the  mind  either  is  no  substance,  or  that  it  is  an  extended  and  divihible  substance  ; 
because  the  idecu  of  extouKion  cannot  bo  in  a  subject  which  is  indivisible  and 
unextcnded."  * 

But  why  should  I  refer,  on  this  occasion,  to  Hume  or  to  Locke,  when  quotations 
to  the  very  same  purpose  arc  funiished  by  various  writers  of  a  much  loter  date  ? 
The  following;  is  from  a  book  published  in  1782  : — 

"  It  will  not  bo  dispute<l,  but  that  sensations  or  itleaM  properly  cxiht  in  the  toul^ 
because  it  could  not  otherwise  retain  them  so  as  to  continue  to  i>crccive  ond  think 
after  its  separation  from  the  l>ody.  Now,  whatever  ideas  ore  in  themselves,  they 
are  evidently  produced  by  external  objects,  and  must  therefore  correspond  to  them  ; 
and  since  many  of  the  objects  or  archetypes  of  ideas  are  divisible,  it  necessarily 
follows,  that  the  ideas  themselves  arc  divisible  also.  The  idea  of  a  wan,  for 
instance,  could  in  no  sense  correspond  to  a  man,  which  is  the  archety|>e  of  it,  and 

THKKKFOP.K  COULD  XOT  BK  THE  11>RA  OP  A  MAN,  it  it  did  not  COUhi.st  of  the  idcaS  of 

his  /t«,7f/,  arinn,  trunl\  lerft,  &c.  It  thereft»re  c«niHists  of  parts,  and  conse<{uently  is 
divisible.  And  how  is  it  possible,  that  a  thing  (Ijc  the  nature  of  it  what  it  may) 
that  is  divmble,  should  be  contained  in  a  substuuce,  be  the  nature  of  it  likewise 
what  it  may,  that  is  {ndivUibU  f 

"  If  the  nrchetyiK»s  of  ideas  have  extension,  the  ideas  erpre^nive  of  them  must 
have  extension  likewise ;  an<l  therof<)re  the  mind,  in  which  they  exist,  whether 
it  be  material  or  imumterial,  must  have  extensitm  also/' 

It  will  surprise  and  amuse  some  of  iny  reatlers,  as  a  specimen  of  the  precipitation 
and  inconsistency  of  Dr.  Priestley,  when  ihey  leani  that  the  pnssagi'  just  quoted  is 
extracted  from  his  JJUquUltionn  an  Matter  and  Spirit,  [sect.  T),  p.  57,]  published 
eight  years  after  his  attack  on  Dr.  IJeid.  No  form  of  words  couM  have  ccmvuyed  a 
more  unqualified  sanction  than  he  has  here  given  to  the  old  hyiMitlichis  concerning 
ideas: — a  hyp»thesis  which  he  liod  before  asserted  to  have  been  never  considered 
by  any  phihjsopher,  but  as  a  figurative  mode  of  expression ;  and  which,  when 
viewed  in  the  light  of  a  theory,  he  had  represented  as  an  ubsunlity  too  jwiliKible  to 
deserve  a  serious  refutation. 

The  ignorance  which  Priestley,  and  liis  as8o<  iates  of  the  Ilartlcian  Sc  hool,  have 
discovered  of  the  history  of  a  branch  of  philosophy  which  they  have  presumed  to 
decide  upon  with  so  much  dogmatism,  renders  it  necessary  for  me  to  remark  once 


I  "  Ttie  mofrt  vulgar  philoMiphy  infamm  a*, 
that  no  cxtemul  object  chd  make  itnelf  known 
to  the  uiind  immediately,  and  without  the  in- 
terrtofiiion  of  an  image  ur  i)erco|>tion.  That 
table,  which  Jiist  now  appenn  ti»  uie,  tH  only  a 
}i«rcepticjn,  and  all  its  qualiliof  arc  qualities  of 
a  pcrce]  ti<-n.  Now.  ttiC  ixatA  obrioiiM  of  :.11  its 
qualities  is  extension.  The  perception  «.nwiits 
(<f  partx.  1ht*t  part^  are  so  nituaied.  a«  to 
aiToril  us  the  nation  of  di«tancc  and  continuity  : 
of  lenj:th,  breadth,  and  ttiickncss  The  tenni- 
iirition  of  these  three  dimen.-ion<«  is  what  «e 
call  flvcuro.  Tl.is  figure  is  m<tteable.  so|tarablc. 
nad  dirigible.  Mobility  and  «eparability  are  the 


dintingnishing  properties  of  extended  ot  jects. 
And  to  cut  fhort  all  disputes,  the  Ti-ry  it  ea  of 
extension  is  coititd  ftom  nothing  bat  an  im- 
pression, and.  conteqaently,  must  pirfrcUj/  agrrt 
to  it.  To  say  the  idea  of  extension  agiees  to 
anything.  i«  to  say  ii  is  extended." 

"  The  ftt'e-tl  inker  may  now  triumph  in  his 
turn  :  and  ba^ing  found  there  are  impressions 
ni>d  ideas  really  <  xt«ndc«l,  may  ask  his  an- 
tagonists, how  they  can  inrorjMTite  a  simple 
and  indiTisitle  Kubjuct  with  an  extended  |>«r 
crp  ion." — Tiealitr  if  Jfuuian  yitturr.  toI.  i. 
pp  416.  417.  [Original  and  authentic  edi- 
tion ] 
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more,  iu  this  place,  that  the  ideas  of  Descartes,  and  of  his  successors,  were  little 
else  (at  least  so  far  as  perception  is  concerued)  than  a  new  name  for  the  spedes  of 
the  schoolmen ; — the  various  ambiguities  connected  with  the  word  idea,  having 
probably  contributed  not  a  little  to  shelter  the  doctrine,  in  it«  more  modem  dress, 
against  those  objections  to  which  it  must,  at  a  much  earlier  period,  have  appeared 
to  be  liable,  if  the  old  Peripatetic  phraseology  had  been  retained. 

The  following  passage  from  Hobbcs,  while  it  demonstrates  the  prevalence,  at  no 
very  distant  period,  in  its  most  absurd  form,  of  the  dogma  which  Beid  has  com- 
bated, may  serve  to  illustrate,  at  the  same  time,  the  inefficacy  of  reason  and  com- 
mon sense,  when  opposed  to  an  established  prejudice  : — 

"  The  Philosophy  Schools,  through  all  the  Universities  of  Christendom,  grounded 
upon  certain  texts  of  Aristotle,  teach,  that  for  the  cause  of  vision,  the  thing  seen 
sendeth  forth,  on  every  side,  a  visible  species,  (in  English.)  a  visible  show,  appari- 
tion, or  aspect,  or  a  being  seen;  the  receiving  whereof  into  the  eye  is  seeing.  And 
for  the  cause  of  hearing,  that  the  thing  heard  sendeth  forth  an  audible  species,  that 
is,  an  audible  aspect,  or  audible  being  seen;  which  entering  at  the  ear,  maketh 
hearing.  Nay,  for  the  cause  of  understanding  also,  they  say  the  thing  understood 
sendeth  forth  an  intelligible  species,  that  is,  an  intelligihle  being  seen ;  which,  coming 
into  the  understanding,  makes  us  understand."  —  "1  say  not  this,*'  continues 
Hobbes,  '*  as  disapproving  of  the  use  of  Univcrbities,  but  because,  as  I  am  to  speak 
hereafter  of  their  office  in  a  commonwealth,  I  must  let  you  see,  on  all  occasions,  by 
the  way,  what  things  should  be  amended  in  them,  amongst  tchich,  tJie  frequency  of 
insignificant  speech  is  one.^* — Of  Man,  part  i.  chap.  i. 

About  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  when  the  dreams  of  the  cloister  were  begin- 
ning to  vanish  before  the  dawning  light  of  experimental  science,  the  argnmcnts 
which  the  schoolmen  were  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  in  their  own  defence,  afibrd 
a  commentary  on  the  real  import  of  their  dogmas,  which  we  should  search  for  in 
vain  in  the  publications  of  those  ages,  when  they  were  regarded  as  oracles  of  truth, 
which  it  was  the  business  of  the  philosopher  not  to  dispute,  but  to  unriddle.  With 
this  view,  I  shall  extract  a  few  remarks  from  a  vindication  of  the  Aristotelian  doc- 
trines, in  opposition  to  some  discourses  of  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  by  an  author  of  con- 
siderable celebrity  among  his  contemporaries ;  but  who  is  indebted  chiefly  for  the 
fiUiall  poitiun  t»f  fame  which  he  now  enjoys  to  a  couplet  of  Hudibras.  The  aim  of 
the  reasonings  which  I  am  to  quote  is  to  show,  as  the  author  himself  informs  U3, 
that  objects  work  not  materiaUij,  but  inteidloiudhj,  on  tJts  sense;  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  bufl'oonery  blended  with  tiiem,  they  may  be  regarded  as  an  authentic  expo- 
sition of  the  scholastic  opinion  on  this  memorable  question ;  a  question  which 
Alexander  Boss  appears  to  have  studied  as  carefully,  and  as  successfully,  as  any 
of  the  writers  who  have  since  undertaken  the  task  of  resolving  it. 

"  The  atoms  are  your  sanctuary  to  which  you  fly  upon  all  occasions.  For  you 
will  now  have  these  material  parts  of  bodies  work  upon  the  outward  organs  of  the 
senses,  and,  passing  through  them,  mingle  themselves  with  the  spirits,  and  bo  to  the 
brain.  These  little  parts  must  needs  get  in  at  the  doors  of  our  bodies,  and  mingle 
themselves  with  the  spirits  in  the  nerves,  and,  of  necessity,  must  make  some  motion 
in  the  brain.  Doubth'ss,  if  this  be  true,  there  must  needs  be  an  incredible  mo- 
tion in  the  brain  ;  for,  if  the  atoms  of  two  armies  fighting  should  ni«li  into 
ynw  brain  by  the  <  vc,  tlu'v  will  inako  ;\  ^renter  motion  tban  MiiHMva  ditl  in  Ju- 
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pitcr's  brain.  You  would  call  for  a  Vulcan  to  cleave  your  head,  and  let  out  those 
anucd  men,  who  would  cause  a  greater  struggling  in  your  head  than  the  twins  did 
in  Rebecca's  womb:  For  I  do  not  think  these  little  myrmidons  would  lie  so  quiet 
in  your  brain,  as  the  Grecians  did  in  the  Trojan  horse.  But,  if  the  material  atoms 
of  the  object  pierce  the  organ  ;  as,  for  example,  of  a  horse  ;  then  tell  us,  how  many 
atoms  must  meet  to  make  up  a  little  horse ;  and  how  can  that  horse,  being  bridled 
and  saddled,  pierce  your  eye  without  hurting  it,  especially  if  you  should  see 
mounted  on  his  back  such  a  gallant  as  St*  George^  anned  wiih  a  long  sharp  lance ; 
or  Bellerophon  on  Pegasus  ?  And  if  a  thousand  eyes  should  look  at  one  time  upon 
that  object,  will  it  not  be  much  lessened,  by  losing  so  many  atoms  and  parts,  as 
enter  into  so  many  eyes? — Or  can  the  object  multiply  itself  by  diminution,  as  the 
five  loaves  did  in  the  gospel  ? — Or,  suppose  you  should  see  as  many  horses  at  a 
time  as  wore  in  Xerxes  his  army,  would  there  be  stable-room  enough  in  your  brain 
to  contain  them  all  ? — Or,  if  you  should  see  a  thousand  horses,  one  after  another, 
doth  the  coming  in  of  the  latter  drive  out  the  former  ? — ^W'hich  way  do  they  come 
out  ? — The  same  way  they  went  in  ? — Or  some  other  way  ? — Or  do  they  stable 
altogether  there? — Or  do  they  die  in  the  brain? — Will  they  not  perish  the  brain, 
and  poison  your  optic  spirits,  with  which  you  say  they  are  mingled  ? — Or,  suppose 
you  should  see,  in  a  looking-glass,  a  horse ;  doth  the  atoms  of  that  horse  pierce  first 
the  glass  to  get  in,  and  then  break  through  the  glass  again  to  get  into  your  eye  ? 
Sure,  if  this  be  your  new  philosophy^  you  are  likely  to  have  but  few  sectaries  of 
these  deambulator}'  wise  men,  whom  you  call  vulgar  philosophers.^  Is  it  not  easier, 
and  moie  consonant  to  reason,  that  the  ivmge  or  representation  of  //<€  object  bo 
received  into  the  sense,  which  reception  we  call  senmtion^  that  is  to  say,  that  tho 
very  materuil parts  ^\k\i:\\  y o\\  iiiAl  atoms  should  pierce  the  organ?  for  then  the 
same  object  must  be  both  one  and  many ;  and  so,  if  all  the  inhabitants  of  either 
hemisphere  should  look  at  once  on  the  moon,  there  must  be  as  many  moons  as 
beholders. 

Again,  we  distinguish  that  which  you  confound,  to  wit,  first,  the  organ  which 
is  called  sensorium :  secondly,  the  sensitive  faculty,  which  resides  in  the  spirits  : 
thirdly,  the  act  of  senwiion,  which  is  caused  by  the  object :  fourthly,  tho  ohject 
itself  which  causeth  sensation,  but  not  the  sense  or  faculty  itself:  fifthly,  the  spe- 
cies which  is  tJie  image  of  iJie  object:  sixthly,  the  medium,  which  is  air,  water, 
&c. :  seventhly,  the  sensitive  soul,  actuating  tho  organ,  and  in  it  judging  and 
jKTceiving  the  object,  which  diffuses  and  sentls  its  S2)ecics,  or  sj^iritual  and  inten- 
tional fpm'ities,  botii  into  the  njedium  and  the  sensorium ;  and  this  is  no  mare 
impossible  than  for  the  wax  to  receive  tiie  impressions  or  figure  of  the  seal,  witJiout 
any  of  its  matter.^  ^ 

From  this  precious  relic  of  scholastic  subtlety  we  learn — 1*/,  that  the  author 
conceived  the  s]}ec!es  by  means  of  which  perception  is  obtained  to  be  really  images 
or  representaliotis  of  external  objects ;  2d,  that  he  conceived  these  #/*cc/e«  to  be 
altogether  unembodied;  3d,  that  the  chief  ground  of  tliffcrence  between  him  and 
his  oi)j>«)ncnt  consisted  in  this,  that  while  the  one  supposed  the  spccfcs  to  be  imma- 


»  ('ompare  thL*  with  Dr.  BcatUe"8  attempt"  at 
p^ca-niitry  on  tliu  very  theory  which  Alexander 
Row*  con<-id(Te*l  as  iudUputablo. 

-  T/if  l'nit4)SopMcal  Tvurhxtcnr ;  or,  Of-urvn- 


t'uiiit  vjh.n  tir  Kmclui  liUilty's  VUamrifi  vf  the 
Nature  of  Itod'tt,  ami  of  tin-  Jt  i'imal  u>uL 
Hy  Alcxrin  kr  Ro-t,  Ii<>ml<>ii,  U'V}. 
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terial,  the  other  fancied  them  to  be  composed  of  (Uotns  which  enter  by  the  organs 
of  sense,  and  "  make  some  motion  in  the  brain."  In  this  respect.  Sir  Keoelm 
Digby*8  hypothesis  seems  to  be  merely  a  revival  of  the  old  Epicurean  doctrine  with 
respect  to  the  tenuia  rerum  simulacra:  which  Lucretius  plainly  considered  as 
images  or  resemblances  of  sensible  qualities ;  perfectly  analogous  to  the  specie*  of 
the  Peripatetics  in  every  particular  but  this,  that  they  were  supposed  to  partake  of 
the  matter  as  well  as  of  the  form  of  their  respective  archetypes. 

In  the  present  state  of  science,  when  the  phraseology  of  the  schoolmen  is  uni- 
versally laid  aside ;  and  more  especially,  since  the  time  that  the  absurdity  of  their 
theory  of  perception  has  been  so  fully  exposed  by  Dr.  Reid,  it  is  very  easy  to  argue 
from  this  absurdity  against  the  probability  that  the  theory  was  ever  matter  of 
general  and  serious  belief.   It  is  easy,  for  example,  to  ask  what  notion  it  was  pos- 
sible to  annex  to  the  words  image  or  represen'ation,  when  applied  to  the  sensible 
species,  by  which  we  perceive  hardness  or  softness,  roughness  or  smoothness,  heat 
or  cold  ?   The  question  is  surely  a  very  pertinent  one,  and,  to  all  appearance,  suffi- 
ciently obvious ;  but  it  docs  not  therefore  follow,  that  it  was  ever  askcil,  or  that  it 
would  have  produced  much  impression,  if  it  had  been  asked,  during  the  scholastic 
ages.    Such  is  the  influence  of  words  upon  the  most  acute  understandings,  that 
when  the  hingttage  of  a  sect  has  once  acquired  a  systematical  coherence  and  con- 
sistency, the  imposing  plausibility  of  the  dress  in  which  their  doctrines  are  exhi- 
bited, is  not  only  likely  to  draw  a  veil,  impenetrable  to  most  eyes,  over  many  of 
the  inconsistencies  of  thouglU  which  they  may  involve,  but  to  give  a  dexterous 
advocate  infinite  advantages  in  defending  and  vindicating  these  inconsistencies,  if 
they  8h(»uld  be  brought  under  discussion.   When,  on  the  other  hand,  this  technical 
language  has  been  supplanted  by  a  different  phraseology,  and  when  the  particular 
dogmas  which  it  was  emj)loyed  to  support  come  to  be  examined  in  separate  and 
unconnected  detail,  error  and  absurdity  carry  along  with  them  the  materials  of 
their  own  refutation ;  and  the  raY8tori(Ki8  garb,  under  which  they  formerly  escaped 
detection,  servcR  only  to  expose  them  to  aiklitional  ridicule.    Such  has,  in  fact, 
been  the  case  with  the  scholiwlic  theory  of  perception,  which,  after  maintaining  its 
ground,  without  any  dispute,  during  a  succession  of  centuries,  is  now  represented 
as  an  extravagance  of  too  great  a  magnitude,  to  have  been  ever  understood  by  its 
abettors  in  the  literal  sense  which  their  words  convey.    It  would  be  happy  for 
science,  if  some  of  those  who  have  lately  expressed  themselves  in  this  manner,  did 
not  conceal  from  superficial  readers,  and  probably  from  themselves  also,  under  a 
different,  but  equally  hypothetical  form  of  words,  the  very  same  fundamental  mis- 
take which  revolts  their  judgment  so  strongly,  when  presented  to  them  in  terms 
to  which  they  have  not  been  accustomed. 

The  theory  of  Digby,  too,  when  contrasted  with  that  of  his  antagonist,  is  a  hi.s- 
torical  document  of  considerable  importance ;  exhibiting  a  specimen  of  the  first 
attacks  made  on  the  system  of  the  schoolmen,  by  the  partisans  of  the  new  philo- 
sophy. The  substitution  material  images,  instead  of  the  ambiguous  and  mys- 
terious species  of  Aristotle,  by  forcing  the  Peripatetics  to  speak  out  their  meaning 
a  little  more  expliintly,  did  more  to  bring  them  into  discredit  than  the  most  acute 
and  conclusive  argimients  of  their  opponents. — Much  about  the  same  time,  Dr. 
Hooke  expressed  himself  not  less  decidedly  about  the  materiality  of  ideas  or 
images;  employing  a  mode  of  speaking  on  this  subject  not  very  unlike  that  of  Dr. 
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Darwin.  Priestley 'b  lang^ge  is  somewhat  diflcrent  from  this,  being  fuithfally 
modelled  after  the  bypotliesis  of  his  master,  Dr.  Hartley.  "  If,"  says  he,  "  as 
Hartley  supposes,  the  ncrres  and  brain  be  a  vibrating  substance,  all  senmftons  and 
idea$  are  vibrations  in  that  substance;  and  all  that  is  properly  unknown  in  the 
business,  is  the  power  of  the  mind  to  perceive  or  be  affected  with  these  vibrations.** 
— [Examination  of  Beid,  &c.,  sect.  3,  p.  31.]  In  what  manner  Dr.  Priestley  would 
have  reconciled  this  inference  with  what  I  have  already  quoted  from  him  with 
respect  to  the  idea  of  extension,  I  presume  not  to  conjecture. 

As  a  fiirthcr  illustration  of  the  notions  which  were  prevalent  with  respect  to  the 
nature  of  sensible  species^  and  that  little  more  than  a  century  ago,  I  shall  quote  a 
passage  from  a  treatise,  which,  notwithRtanding  its  unpromising  subject,  was  evi- 
dently  the  work  of  an  author, — deeply  tainted,  indeed,  with  the  prejudices  of  his 
country  and  of  his  age,  but  of  no  inconsiderable  learning  and  ingenuity.  The 
treatise  I  allude  to  is  entitled,  AETTEPOlKoniA,  or  a  Brief  Discourse  concerning 
the  Second  Sifjht,  commonly  so  called.  By  the  Rev.  Mr.  John  Frazer,  deceased,  late 
Minister  of  Tirrie  and  Coll,  and  Dean  of  the  Isles.  (Edinburgh,  printed  by  Mr. 
Andrew  Syrason,  1707.) 

The  passage  seems  to  me  to  deserve  preservation,  as  a  memorial  of  the  state  of 
Scottish  philosophy  towards  the  end  of  the  17th  century ;  and  I  willingly  give  it  a 
place  here,  as  the  book  from  which  it  is  extracted  is  not  likely  to  fall  in  the  way  of 
many  of  my  readers. 

After  mentioning  a  variety  of  anecdotes,  concerning  the  illusions  of  imagination 
to  which  hypochondriacal  persons  are  liable,  when  in  a  state  of  solitude,  the  author 
proceeds  thus : — 

"  If  you  will  ask,  how  cometh  this  to  pass  ?  Take  notice  of  the  following  method, 
which  I  humbly  offer  to  your  consideration.  Advert,  in  the  first  place,  that  visible 
ideas  or  species^  are  emitted  from  every  visible  object  to  the  organ  of  the  eye, 
representing  the  figure  and  coh»ur  of  the  object,  and  bearing  along  with  it  the  pro- 
portion of  the  distance ;  for  sure,  the  objects  enter  not  the  eye,  nor  the  interjacent 
track  of  ground.  And  a  third  thing,  different  from  the  eye  and  the  object,  and  the 
distant  ground,  must  infonn  the  eye.  The  species  are  conveyed  to  the  brain  by 
*  the  optic  nerve,  and  are  laid  up  in  the  magazine  of  the  memory ;  otherwise,  we 
should  not  remember  the  object  any  longer  than  it  is  in  our  presence,  and  a  re- 
membering of  those  objects  is  nothing  else  but  the  fancy's  receiving,  or  more  pro- 
perly, the  soul  of  man  by  the  fancy  receiving,  these  intentional  species  formerly 
received  from  the  visible  object  into  the  organ  of  the  eye,  and  reconditcd  into  the 
seat  of  the  memory.  Now,  when  the  brain  is  in  a  serene  temper,  these  species  are 
in  their  integrity,  and  keep  their  rank  and  file  as  they  were  received ;  but  when 
the  brain  is  fiUe^i  with  gross  and  flatuous  vapours,  and  the  spirits  and  humouri 
enraged,  these  i.leas  are  sometimes  multiplied,  sometimes  magnified,  sometimes 
misplaced,  somctimcM  confoiindeil  by  other  species  (»f  different  objects,  &c.  &c.,  and 
this  deception  is  not  only  incident  to  the  fancy,  but  even  to  the  external  senses, 
particularly  the  seeing  and  hearing.  For  the  visiis,  or  seeing,  is  nothing  else  but 
the  transition  of  the  intentional  species  through  the  crvBtalline  humour  to  the 

•  In  conivquence  of  tho  KTOwing  Influeni^  of  tho  Cartesian  phU  -dopliy.  thcw  w'»rd»  were  then 
b<^nning  to  b«  regarded  u  M-nonvmous. 
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redform  coat  of  the  eye,  and  judged  by  the  common  gente,  and  conveyed  by  the 
optic  nerve  to  the  fancy." 

*  «  •  •  4» 

"  Now,  if  these  species  formerly  received  and  laid  up  in  the  brain,  will  be 
retfersed  back  from  the  same  to  the  retiform  coat  and  crystalline  humour  as 
formerly,  there  is,  in  effect,  a  lively  seeing  and  perception  of  the  object  represented 
by  these  species,  aai(de  novo  the  object  had  been  placed  before  the  eye ;  for  the 
organ  of  the  eye  had  no  more  of  it  before  than  now  it  has.  Just  so  with  the 
hearing :  it  is  nothing  else  but  the  receiving  of  the  audible  speciea  to  that  part 
of  the  ear  that  is  accommodated  for  hearing;  so  that  when  the  tpedes  are 
retracted  from  the  brain  to  their  proper  organs,  (for  example,  the  ear  and  the 
eye,)  hearing  and  seeing  are  perfected,  as  if  the  objects  had  been  present  to  in- 
fluence the  organ  de  novo.  And  it  is  not  to  be  thought  that  this  is  a  singular 
opinion.  For  Cardanus,  an  eminent  author  of  great  and  universal  reading  and 
experience,  maintains  this  reversion  of  the  Sjiecies^  and  attributes  his  own  vision  of 
trees,  wild-boasts,  men,  cities,  and  instructed  battles,  musical  and  martial  instru- 
ments, from  the  fourth  to  the  seventh  year  of  his  age,  to  the  8p€4Ues  of  the  objects 
he  had  seen  formerly,  now  retracted  to  the  organ  of  the  eye ;  and  cites  Averrocs, 
an  author  of  greater  renown,  for  the  same  opinion." — See  Cardanus,  De  Subtilitate 
Herum,  p.  301. 

"  And  it  seems  truly  to  be  founded  upon  relevant  grounds.  I  have  observed  a 
sick  person  that  complained  of  great  pain  and  molestation  in  his  head,  and  par- 
ticularly of  piping  and  sweet  singing  in  his  ears:  which  seems  to  have  been 
caused  by  the  species  of  jnpiwj  and  singing  which  ho  had  formerly  heard ;  but 
were  now,  through  the  plethory  of  his  head,  forced  out  of  the  brain  to  the  organ  of 
the  ear,  through  the  same  nerve  by  which  they  were  received  formerly ;  and  why 
may  not  the  same  befall  the  visible  species  as  well  as  the  audible  f  which  seems  to 
bo  confirmed  by  this  optic  experiment :  Take  a  sheet  of  painted  paper,  and  fix  it 
in  your  window,  looking  stedfastly  to  it  for  a  considerable  time ;  then  close  your 
eyes  very  strait,  and  open  your  eyes  suddenly,  you  will  see  the  paintings  almost 
as  lively  as  they  were  in  the  painted  sheet,  with  the  lively  colours.  This  com- 
pression of  the  eyes,  by  consent  causes  a  compression  of  the  whole  brain,  which 
forces  back  the  visible  species  of  the  painted  sheet  to  the  organ  of  the  eye  through 
the  optic  nerve,  which  will  presently  evanish  if  the  reflectant  did  not  help  to  pre- 
serve them.  You  may  see  then  how  much  of  these  representations  may  be  within 
ourselves,  abstracting  from  any  external  agent  or  object,  without  the  eye  to 
influence  the  same." 

Were  it  not  for  the  credulity  displayed  by  Mr.  Frazer,  in  various  parts  of  his 
book,  one  would  almost  be  tempted  to  consider  the  foregoing  theory  as  the  effort 
of  a  superior  mind  combating  the  supcrNtitious  prejudices  of  his  age,  with  such 
weapons  as  the  erroneous  philosopliy  of  that  ago  could  supply.  Perhaps  the  spirit 
of  the  times  did  not  allow  him  to  carry  his  scepticism  farther  than  he  did.  A  Lord 
President  of  our  Supreme  Court  in  Scotland  (one  of  the  most  eminent  and  accom- 
plished men  whom  this  country  lias  produced)  is  said  to  have  been  an  advocate  for 
this  article  of  popular  fiiitli  more  llian  fifty  years  aflcrwarcls. —  [Duncan  Forl>es  of 
Culloden.— AW.] 
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Note  I,  (p.  94,)  EnBuy  II.  chap.  1. —  Creation  of  Matter. 

In  the  pRBBAge  from  Locke,  quoted  in  the  footnote,  p.  94,  a  hint  is  given  (vciy 
unworthy  of  his  good  sense)  towards  a  new  theory  of  the  creation  of  matter*  It  is 
a  rcniarkahle  circumstance,  that  a  theory  on  the  same  subject  was  suggested  to 
Priestley,  by  certain  siKJculations  of  his  own,  approaching  very  nearly  to  the  doc- 
trines of  Boscovich ;  a  coincidence  which  strikes  me  as  a  strong  ailditional  pre- 
sumption in  favour  of  that  interpretation  which  I  have  given  to  Locke's  wonls. 

"  I  will  add  in  this  place,  though  it  will  be  considered  more  fully  hereafter,  that 
this  supposition  of  matter  having  (besides  extension)  no  other  properties  but  those 
of  attraction  and  repulsion,  greatly  relieves  the  difficulty  which  attends  the  suppo- 
sition of  the  creation  of  it  out  of  nothinfff  and  also  the  continual  moving  of  it,  by  a 
l»eing  who  has  hitherto  l»een  supposed  to  have  no  common  property  with  it.  For, 
according  to  this  hypothesis,  both  the  creating  mind,  and  the  created  substance, 
are  equally  destitute  of  soliditt/  or  impenetrability;  so  that  there  can  Iks  no  difficulty 
whatever  in  supposing  that  the  latter  may  have  been  the  offspring  of  the  former." 
— Disquisitions  on  Matter  and  Spirit^  vol.  i.  p.  23.    Birmingham,  1782. 

Note  K,  (p.  113,)  Essay  II.  chap.  2,  sect.  1. — Instinct. 

Notwithstanding  the  apology  which  I  have  offered  for  the  word  intfinct^  as  it 
has  been  sometimes  employeil  by  writers  on  the  Human  Mind,  I  am  perfectly 
sensible  that  it  has  been  used,  on  various  occasions,  even  by  our  most  pro- 
found reasoners,  with  too  great  a  degree  of  latitude.  Examples  of  this  might 
be  produceil,  both  from  Mr.  Hume  and  Mr.  Smith  ;  but  I  shall  confine  myself,  in 
this  note,  to  a  passage  from  Dr.  Reid,  (by  whose  phraseology  I  was  led  to  introduce 
the  subject  at  present,)  in  which  he  gives  the  name  of  instinct  to  the  sudden  effort 
we  make  to  recover  our  balance,  when  in  danger  of  falling ;  and  to  certain  other 
instantaneous  exertions  which  wo  make  for  our  own  preservation,  in  circumstances 
of  unexpected  danger. — Sec  his  Essays  on  the  Active  JPowers  of  Man,  p.  174, 
4to  edit. 

In  this  particular  instance,  I  ap^e  perfectly  (excepting  in  one  single  point)  with 
the  following  very  judicious  remarks  long  ago  made  by  Gravesande : — 

"  II  y  a  quelque  chose  d'admirable  dans  le  moyen  ordinaire  dont  les  hommes  se 
servent,  pour  s'empocher  de  tomber :  car  dans  lo  tenis  que,  par  quelque  mouve- 
ment,  le  poids  du  corps  s*augmento  d'un  cute,  un  autre  mouvcment  retablit  l*6qui- 
Hbre  dans  I'instant.  On  attribuo  communement  la  chose  h  nn  instinct  naturel^ 
quoiqu'il  faille  nccessaircment  I'attribuer  K  i/n  art  perfectionne  par  I'exercicc. 

"  Les  enfans  ignorent  absolument  cet  art  dans  les  premieres  annees  de  leur  vie ; 
ils  I'apprennent  pen  li  pen,  et  s'y  perfectionnent,  parce  qu'ils  ont  continuellement 
occasion  de  s'y  exorcer ;  exercico  qui,  dans  la  suite,  n'exige  presque  plus  aucuno 
attention  de  leur  part;  tout  comme  un  musicicn  remue  les  doigts,  suivant  les 
regies  de  Tart,  pendant  qu'il  apper^oit  i\  peine  qu'il  y  fasse  la  moindre  attention." 
— (Euvrejt  Philosophiques  de  M,  ^SGravesande.  Seconde  Partie,  p.  121.  Am- 
sterdam, 1774. 

•  The  hint  wan  really  giTen,  not  by  Locke  Imae  to  Coste.— See  Ditntssiont  on  Pkilotoj)kjf, 
but  by  A'ctrlon  •  as  wai  expressly  told  hy  Hit     tc.,  p.  201,  2d  edition. 
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Tlie  only  thing  I  am  Jigposed  to  object  to  in  this  extract,  is  that  clause  where 
the  author  ascribes  tlie  efiFort  in  question  to  an  art.  Is  it  not  manifestly  as  wide 
of  the  truth  to  refer  it  to  this  source  as  to  pure  instinct  ? 

The  word  art  implies  intelligence ;  the  perception  of  an  end,  and  the  choice  of 
means.  But  where  is  there  any  appearance  of  either,  in  an  operation  common  to 
the  whole  species,  (not  excluding  the  idiot  and  the  insane ;) — and  which  is  prac- 
tised as  successfully  by  the  brutes,  as  by  those  who  are  possessed  of  reason  ? 

I  intend  to  propose  some  modifications  of  the  usual  modes  of  speaking  con- 
cerning this  class  of  phenomena,  when  I  come  to  contrast  the  faculties  of  Man 
with  those  of  the  lower  animals. 

Note  L,  (p.  116,)  Essay  II.  chap.  2,  sect,       Secondary  QualiUes. 

Want  of  room  obliges  me  to  omit,  at  present,  the  illustrations  destined  for  this 
note ;  and  to  refer  to  some  remarks  on  Secondary  Qualities,  in  the  PhUosaphy  of 
the  Human  Mind,  [volume  first.]  See  note  P,  at  the  end  of  that  work ;  where  I 
have  attempted  to  explain  the  reference  we  make  of  the  sensation  of  colour  to  the 
external  object ;  the  only  difficulty  which  the  subject  seems  to  mo  to  present,  and 
of  which  neither  Dr.  Rcid  nor  Mr.  Smith  has  been  sufficiently  aware.  (See 
Reid's  Inquiry  into  the  Human  Mind;  and  the  Essay  on  the  External  Senses,  in 
Mr.  Smith's  Posthumous  Works.)  Both  of  those  writers  have,  in  my  opinion,  been 
led  to  undervalue  this  part  of  the  Cartesian  Philosophy,  by  the  equivocal  use  made 
in  the  common  statements  of  it,  of  the  names  of  Secondary  Qualities ;  a  circum- 
stance which  had  long  before  been  ably  commented  on  by  Malebranchc. — D'Alem- 
hert  saw  the  difficulty  in  all  its  extent,  when  he  observed,  (speaking  of  the  sensa- 
tion of  colour :)  "  Rien  n^est  peut-ctre  plus  extraordinaire  dans  les  operations  de 
notre  Ame,  que  de  la  voir  transporter  hors  d'elle-meme  et  etendre,  pour  ainsi  dire, 
8C8  sensations  sur  une  substance  &  laquelle  elles  ne  peuvent  appartenir."*^ 

Berkeley  has  made  a  dexterous  and  amusing  use  of  this  very  curious  mental 
phenomenon,  to  prove  that  his  scheme  of  idealism  was  perfectly  consonant  to  the 
common  apprehensions  of  mankind. 

"  Perhaps,  upon  a  strict  inquiry,  we  shall  not  find,  that  oven  those  who  from 
their  birth  have  grown  up  in  a  continued  habit  of  seeing,  are  irrecoverably  pre- 
judiced on  the  other  side,  to  wit,  in  thinking  what  they  see  to  be  at  a  distance 
from  them.  For  at  this  time  it  seems  agreed  on  all  hands,  by  those  who  have  had 
any  thoughts  of  that  matter,  that  Colours^  which  are  the  proper  and  immediate 
objects  of  sight,  are  not  without  the  mind.  But  then  it  will  lie  said,  by  si^lit  we 
have  also  the  ideas  of  Extension,  and  Figure,  and  Motion  ;  all  which  may  well  be 
thought  without,  and  at  some  distances  from  the  mind,  though  Colour  should  not. 
In  answer  to  this,  I  appeal  to  any  man's  experience,  whether  the  visible  Extension 


*  [See  the  ()ri;i:inal  as  quoted  in  EUwenlf,  &c. 
vol  i.  noie  i',  p.  497.  It  is  from  the  EDcyclo' 
pAlu,  and  is  not  found  without  modification  in 
the  M^Uinistt.  Of  these,  however,  see  torn,  iv, 
pp.  CO.  61.— 

•  In  the  DUserfatfon  prefixed  to  the  First 
Volume  of  the  Huppkment  to  the  FncpcUiiHpdin 


ni  -'t.mttica,  I  have  endeavoured  to  throw  some 
ftdiiitional  lijjht  on  the  difficulty  hero  remarked 
by  D'Alcmbert.  See  pp.  128-134,  of  the  IHjtser- 
tittiou,  and  also  Note  M.  at  the  end  of  it.  QThii 
note  was  appended  to  the  second,  and  more 
fully  to  the  third,  edition  of  these  Essa^. — 
Ed.-] 
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of  any  object  duth  not  appear  as  near  to  him  as  the  Colour  of  that  object ;  nay, 
whether  they  do  not  b<»th  seem  to  be  in  the  very  same  place.  Is  not  the  Extension 
we  see  coloured,  and  is  it  posnible  for  us,  so  much  as  in  thought,  to  separate  and 
abstract  Colour  from  Extension  ?  Now,  where  the  Extension  is,  there  surely  if 
the  Figure,  and  there  the  Motion  too. — I  speak  of  those  which  are  perceived  by 
sight.'* — Essay  towards  a  New  Theory  of  VisioHy  43,]  p.  255,  [quarto  edition, 
1784,  London  or  Dublin.] 

Note  M,  (p.  119,)  Essay  II.  chap.  2,  sect.  2. — Extension. 

I  intended  to  have  introduced  here  some  doubts  and  queries  with  respect  to  the 
origin,  or  rather  to  the  history  of  the  notion  of  Extension :  not  with  any  view  to 
an  explanation  of  a  fact  which  I  consider,  with  the  eminent  philosophers  referred 
to  in  the  text,  as  altogether  unaccountable ;  but  to  direct  the  attention  of  my 
readers  to  a  more  accurate  examination  than  has  been  hitherto  attempted,  of  the 
occasions  on  which  this  notion  or  idea  is  at  first  formed  by  the  mind.  Whatever 
light  can  be  thrown  on  this  very  obscure  subject  may  bo  regarded  as  a  valuable 
accession  to  the  natural  history  of  the  human  understanding. 

It  waM  long  ago  remarked  by  Dr.  Reid,  (and,  indeed,  by  other  writers  of  a  still 
eailicr  date,)  that  to  account  for  the  idea  of  Extension  by  the  motion  of  the  hand^ 
is  a  paralogism,  as  this  supposes  a  previous  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  our  own 
bodies. 

Condilloc  does  not  appear  to  have  been  sufficiently  aware  of  this ;  nor  even  that 
most  acute  and  profound  philosopher,  the  late  Mr.  Smith.  In  his  Essay  on  the 
External  Senses^  (published  in  his  posthumous  volume,)  he  all  along  supposes  the 
mind  in  possession  of  the  idea  for  the  origin  of  which  he  is  attempting  to  account. 
How  do  we  get  the  notion  of  what  Mr.  Smith  calls  Extemaiity,  and  Ikrkeley  out- 
ness f    Is  not  this  only  a  particular  modification  of  the  idea  of  extension  f 

The  same  remark  may  be  applied  to  some  late  speculations  on  this  subject,  by 
M.  Dehtutt-Tracy.  They  are  evidently  the  result  of  great  depth  and  refinement  of 
thought ;  but,  like  those  of  Mr.  Smith,  they  will  be  found,  on  an  accurate  examina- 
tion, to  involve  what  logicians  coll  a  petitio  prinripii. 

I  am  strongly  inclined,  at  the  same  time,  to  think,  that  the  idea  of  extension 
involves  the  i<lea  of  motion ;  or,  to  express  myself  more  explicitly,  that  our  first 
notions  of  extension  arc  acquired  by  the  effort  of  moving  the  hands  over  the  sur- 
faces of  bodies,  and  by  the  effort  of  moving  our  own  bodies  from  place  to  place. 
The  reference  which  Smith  and  Destutt-Tracy,  as  well  as  many  earlier  inquirers, 
have  made  to  the  motion  of  tlie  hand,  in  their  attempts  to  clear  up  this  mystery, 
furnishes  a  strong  presumption,  that  motion  is  somehow  or  other  concerned  in  tlie 
business.  I  differ  from  them  only  in  this :  that  whereas  they  seem  to  have  con- 
sidered their  theory  as  affording  some  explanation  of  the  oriyin  of  the  idea,  to  me 
it  appears,  if  well*founded,  to  exhibit  this  problem  in  a  form  still  more  manifestly 
insolvable  than  that  in  which  it  is  commonly  viewed. 

From  the  following  Query  of  Berkeley's,  it  may  be  inferred  what  his  opinion 
was  on  the  point  in  question :  "  Whether  it  be  possible,  that  we  should  have  had 
an  idea  or  notion  of  Extension  prior  to  Motion  ?   Or  whether,  if  a  man  had  never 
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perceived  Motion,  he  would  ever  have  known  or  conceived  one  thing  to  be  distant 
from  another?" — [See  queries  at  the  end  of  the  AnalyH.] 

To  this  query  I  have  already  said,  that  1  am  disposed  to  reply  id  the  negative ; 
although,  in  doing  so,  I  would  be  understood  to  express  myself  with  the  greatest 
possible  diffidence.  One  observation,  however,  I  may  add,  without  the  slightest 
hesitation,  that  if  the  idea  of  Extension  presupposes  that  of  Motion,  it  mast,  of 
necessity,  presuppose  also  that  of  lime. 

The  prosecution  of  this  last  remark  has  led  me  into  some  spccolations,  which 
appear  to  myself  to  be  interesting ;  but  to  which  I  find  it  impossible  to  give  a  place 
in  this  volume. 

Note  N,  (p.  128,)  Essay  111. — Degerando's  Oritfinal. 

"  Tons  les  systemcs  possibles  sur  la  generation  des  idees,  peuvent  ctre  rappelea, 
qxiant  h  leur  principe  fondamentale,  H  cette  simple  alternative ;  on  toutcs  nos  idees 
ont  leur  origine  dans  les  impressions  des  sens ;  ou  il  y  a  des  idees  qui  n*ont  point 
leur  origine  dans  ces  impressions,  et  par  consequent  qui  sont  plncees  dans  Vkme 
immSdiatement,  et  qui  lui  apparticnncnt  en  vertu  de  sa  seule  nature. 

"  Ainsi  les  opinions  des  philosophcs  ancicns  ou  modemes  sur  la  generation  des 
idees,  se  placeront  d^ellcs-meme  sur  deux  lignes  oppos^es ;  cellos  des  philosophes 
qui  ont  adoptc  le  prin'ci2>e,  nihil  est  in  intellectu  qiiinprius  faerit  in  senau  ;  celles 
des  philosophes  qui  ont  cm  aux  idees  innces,  ou  inherentes  K  I'intclligence." — ^De- 
gerando,  De  la  Qeniration  des  Connoizsances  Uiimaines^  pp.  8  et  9.  (A  Berlin, 
1802.) 

Note  0,  (p.  132,)  Essay  IIT. — Lockers  Otnesis  of  Knowledge. 

I  have  substituted  the  ^ordiR  perception  and  consciousness^  instead  of  the>^fi»o- 
f  ton  fliifi  re/fecf  ton  of  Locke,  for  two  reasons: — 1.  Because  sensation  docs  not,  in 
strict  philosophical  propriety,  or  at  least,  not  in  a  manner  quite  unequivocal,  ex- 
press the  meaning  which  Locke  intended  to  convey ;  tlie  knowledge,  to  wit,  which 
we  obtain,  by  means  of  our  senses,  of  tlie  qualities  of  matter :  2.  I^ausc  reflection 
connot,  according  to  Locke's  own  uf?e  of  the  term,  be  contrasted  cither  with  «e»- 
satioH  or  perception ;  inasmuch  as  it  denotes  an  operation  of  the  intcUecif  directing 
ita  attention  to  the  subjects  of  consciousness ;  and  bearing  to  that  power  the  same 
relation  in  which  observation  stands  to  perception, 

I  must  own,  at  the  same  time,  that  1  coiUd  never  assent  entirely  to  the  justness 
of  the  following  criticism  on  Locke's  classification,  which  occurs  in  the  conclusion 
of  Dr.  Keid's  Inquiry  into  the  Human  Mind: — "  The  division  of  our  notions  into 
ideas  of  sensation,  and  ideas  of  reflection,  is  contrary  to  all  niles  of  Logic  ;  because 
the  second  meml)er  of  the  division  includes  the  first.  For,  can  we  form  clear  and 
just  notions  of  our  sensations  any  other  way  than  by  reflection  ?  Surely  we  cannot. 
Sensation  is  an  operation  of  the  mind  of  which  wc  are  conscious  ;  and  we  get  the 
notion  of  sensation  by  reflecting  upon  that  which  we  are  conscious  of." 

That  this  criticism  would  have  been  perfectly  just,  if  Locke  had  used  the  words 
sensation  and  reflection,  in  the  definite  and  precise  acceptations  invariably  annexed 
to  them  in  Reid's  writings,  must  undoubtedly  be  granted.    Nay,  I  am  inclined  to 
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think,  that  it  applies  nearly  to  FxKrke'H  own  opinion,  when  interpret<?d  according  to 
fionic  subHcqucnt  applications  which  he  himself  has  niaile  of  it ;  and  which,  by  re- 
solvinpr  every  thing  into  the  evidence  of  consciousness,  have  an  ohvioas  tendencj 
to  confonnd  our  sensations  and  our  perceptions  together.  But,  in  proposing  this 
classification,  in  the  beginning  of  his  Jissay,  there  can  l>c  no  doubt,  that  Ix>cke 
meant  by  sensation  what  Reid  calls  jjercepthn;  and,  therefore,  to  those  who  have 
not  studied,  with  more  tlian  or  linarj*  care  the  whole  of  liocko'f,  Kystem,  it  is  not 
Rurj)riBing  that  Reid  should  have  tlie  api)earance  of  availing  himself  of  a  verbal 
ambiguity  to  gain  an  undue  and  uncandid  advantage  over  hi.s  illustrious  prede- 
cessor.— See  Priestley's  Remarks  on  this  subject  in  his  Examination  of  Beid. 

Dr.  Reid's  criticism,  too,  on  L(K*ke*8  trespass  against  the  rules  of  logical  divi- 
sion, is,  1  think,  too  severe  ;  and  <lerives  its  j)lau8iliility  from  the  ambiguity  of  the 
word  refifcdon^  which  Ij<H*ke,  in  this  instance,  as  well  as  in  many  others,  emplqys 
as  synonymoiu!  with  conscioitsnfss.^  It  is  for  this  reason  that  J  have  substituted 
the  latter  word  inntead  of  the  former,  as  expressing  Ii<K*ke'8  meaning  with  greater 
precision  and  clcamess. 

When  Locke's  stfitemont  is  thus  interpreted,  it  does  not  seem  to  merit,  in  all  its 
extent,  the  censure  which  Reid  has  bestowed  on  it.  The  :iccount  which  it  gives, 
indeed,  of  the  origin  of  our  ideas,  is  extremely  inctnnjyli'fr;  but  it  cannot  be  said 
that  one  member  of  his  divisi<m  includes  the  other ;  the  first  relating  exclusively 
to  the  properties  of  Matter,  and  the  second  exclusively  to  the  internal  phenomena 
of  Mind. 

T  grant,  upon  the  other  hand,  that  if,  with  I>oc*ke*s  statement,  we  combine  all  the 
subsequent  rea.soning8  in  his  Hssny,  Dr.  Reid's  criticism  is  not  so  wide  of  the  mark; 
for  I  have  already  endeavoured  to  show,  that  some  of  his  favourite  doctrines  in- 
volve, as  a  necessary  consequenci',  that  consciousness  is  the  sole  and  exclusive 
source  of  all  our  knowledge.  But  this  is  merely  an  argutnenium  ad  hominem;  not 
a  proof,  that  the  division  would  have  \yoen  faulty,  if  detached  from  the  speculations 
which  afterwards  occur.  Nor  would  it  have  been  even  a  correct  enunciation  of 
the  error  on  which  fhis  argimient  turns,  to  say,  that  the  second  member  of  the 
division  incIiKled  the  first ; — the  first  and  second  moml)ers,  according  to  that  inter- 
pretation, being  conqtli  tely  idcntijied. 

Note  P,  (p.  158,)  Kssay  V.  chap.  2. — Etymological  Metaphysics. 
Mr.  T/)ckc  himself  prepared  the  way  for  Mr.  Tooke's  researches,  by  the  follow- 
ing observations,  (»f  which,  however,  T  do  not  recollect  that  any  noti<  e  is  taken  in 
the  Diversions  of  Purify.  "  It  may  also  lead  us  a  little  towards  the  original  of 
all  our  notiims  and  knowledge,  if  we  remark  how  great  a  dcpemlence  our  words 
have  on  common  sensible  ideas  ;  and  how  those  which  are  made  use  of  to  stand  for 
actions  and  notions  quite  removed  fn)m  sense,  have  their  rise  from  thence,  and 
from  obvious  sensible  ideas  are  transferred  to  more  alwtruse  significations,  and 
made  to  stand  f«jr  ideas  that  come  not  under  the  cognizan«'e  of  our  senses,  viz.,  to 


1  Thia  ambi<nitty  In  the  term  RfffHi^m  in 
parUcuUurly  taken  notice  of  in  Dr.  Reid*«  Ei*a^ 
on  the  iuttlUctual  Power$.  "  Reflection  ought 
to  be  distln^ithed  from  conMloiunees.  with 
which  it  i«  too  often  ooofoanded  even  hp  Locks. 

VOL.  V. 


All  men  sre  conncioiu  of  the  opentioni  of  their 
own  mi^.dn,  al  all  t'.mee,  while  they  are  awake : 
but  there  are  few  who  reflect  upon  them,  or 
make  them  objeou  c4  thought.'— P.  60.  4  to 
edit. 

2  E 
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imagine,  apprehend,  comprehend,  adhere,  conceive,  instil,  disgust,  disturbance, 
tranquillity,  &c.,  are  all  words  taken  from  the  operations  of  sensible  thin^,  and 
applied  to  certain  modes  of  thinking.  Spirit,  in  its  primary  signification,  is  breath: 
Angel,  a  messenger ;  and  I  doubt  tiof,  hut  if  ice  could  trace  them  to  their  Bcmrces, 
tf€  should  fndt  in  aU  languages  ^  the  names  which  stand  for  things  that  fail  not  un- 
der our  senses^  to  have  had  their  first  rise  from  sensible  ideasJ^  *  From  the  sen- 
tence wliich  follows,  it  also  appears,  that  Locke,  as  well  as  his  ingenious  disciple, 
was  disposed  to  connect  this  philological  speculation  with  his  own  account  of  the 
origin  of  our  ideas. — "  By  which  wo  may  give  some  kind  of  guess  what  kind  of 
notions  they  were,  and  whence  derived,  which  filled  their  minds,  wbo  were  the  first 
beginners  of  languages  ;  and  how  nature,  even  in  the  naming  of  things,  unawares 
suggested  to  men  the  originals  and  principles  of  all  their  knowledge." 

^Condillac,  in  his  Essai  sur  V Origins  des  Connoissances  JTumaines,  has  given 
his  sanction  to  this  conclusion  of  Locke.  (Seconde  Partie,  sect.  i.  chap,  x.)  And 
another  writer,  [D'Alembert,]  far  superior,  in  my  opinion,  to  Condillac,  as  a  meta- 
physician, has  brought  forward  the  philological  fact  stated  in  the  foregoing  parar 
graph,  as  a  new  argument  in  favour  of  the  theory  which  refers  to  sensation  the 
elements  of  all  our  knowledge. 

"  L'imperfection  des  langues  en  ce  qu'elles  rendent  presque  toutes  les  idees  in- 
tollectuclles  par  des  expressions  figur^es,  c'est-(l-dire  par  des  expressions  destinees, 
dans  leur  signification  propre,  k  exprimer  les  idees  des  objets  sensibles ;  et  rc- 
marquons  en  passant,  que  cet  inconvenient,  commim  h  toutes  les  langues,  suffiroit 
peut-etre  pour  montrer  que  c*cst  en  effet  k  nos  sensations  que  nous  devons  toutes 
nos  idees,  si  cette  verite  n'etoit  pas  d'ailleurs  appuyce  de  mille  autrea  prenves  in- 
contestables."  * 

Hobbcs  seems  to  have  been  the  first,  or,  at  least,  one  of  the  first  who  started  the 
idea  of  this  sort  of  etymological  metaphysics.  "  If  it  be  a  false  affirmation,"  he 
observes  in  one  passage,  "  to  say  a  quadrangle  is  rounds  the  word  round  quad- 
rangle signifies  nothing,  but  is  a  mere  sound.  So  likewise,  if  it  be  false  to  say, 
that  virtue  can  be  poured^  or  hlovm  up  and  down,  the  wonls  in-poured  (infused) 
virtue,^ in-blown  (inspired)  virtue,  are  as  absurd  and  insignificant  as  a  round 
quadrangle.  And,  therefore,  you  shall  hardly  meet  with  a  senseless  and  insigni- 
ficant word,  that  is  not  made  up  of  some  Latin  or  Greek  names." — See  page  111 
of  the  folio  edition  of  Hobbes,  printed  at  London  in  1750;  and  compare  it  with 
page  103  of  the  same  volume. 

Note  Q,  (p.  170.)— Essay  V.  chap.  3.—Abb^  de  LUle. 
I  do  not  quote  the  following  lines  as  a  favourable  specimen  of  the  Abbe  de  Lille's 
poetry,  but  merely  as  an  illustration  of  the  heterogeneous  metaphors  which  obtrude 
themselves  on  the  fancy,  whenever  we  attempt  to  describe  the  phenomena  of  Me- 
mory. It  is  but  justice  to  him  to  remark,  at  the  same  time,  that  some  of  them 
(particularly  those  printed  in  Italics)  do  no  small  honour  to  his  philosophical 
penetration. 

"  Cepentlant  des  objets  la  trace  passagere 
S'eufuirait  loin  de  nous  comme  une  ombre  legiire, 
•  Es$ay,  B.  III.  ch  L  §  5. 

»  lEctaircUgement,  Sec,  recL  2.]  Melanges,  tome  r.  p.  26.   Amsterdam,  1767. 
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Si  le  ciel  n*eut  cree  ce  depot  precieux, 
Ou  le  gout,  I'odorat,  et  roroillc,  et  les  yeux, 
Viennont  de  ces  objeta  depoecr  les  images, 
La  M6moirc.    A  co  nom  se  troublent  tous  nos  sages  ; 
Quelle  main  a  crcusc  ses  secrets  reservoirs  ? 
Quel  Dieu  range  avec  art  tous  cos  nonibreux  tiroirs, 
Les  vide  ou  les  remplit,  les  refermc  ou  les  ouvre  ? 
Les  nerfs  sont  ses  sujets,  et  la  tctc  est  son  Louvre. 
Mais  comment  a  ses  lois  toi\j()urs  obcissants, 
Vont-ils  k  son  empire  assujcttir  les  sens  ? 
Comment  I'cntendent-ils,  sitot  qu'cllo  conmiande  ? 
Comment  un  souvenir  qu'en  vain  elle  demande, 
Dans  un  temps  plus  heureux  promptement  accouni, 
Quand  je  n'y  songeais  pas,  a-t-il  done  rcparu  ? 
An  plus  ancien  depot  quelquefois  si  fidt^le, 
Sur  un  depot  recent  pourquoi  me  trnhit-olle  ? 
Pourquoi  cetto  m^moire,  agent  si  mervoilleux, 
Depond-elle  des  temps,  du  hazard  ot  des  lieux  ? 
Par  les  soins,  par  les  ans,  par  les  maux  affaiblie, 
Comment  resscmble-t-ellc  k  la  cire  vieillie, 
Qui  fidelo  au  cachet  quVllo  admit  autrefois, 
Refuse  uue  autre  empreintc  et  resiste  a  mes  doigts  ? 
Enfin,  dans  le  cerveau  si  I'iniage  est  tracee. 
Comment  pent  dans  un  corps  s'imprimer  la  penscc  ? 

"  La  Jinit  ton  tavoir^  m artel  audacieux ; 
Va  mesurer  la  terre^  irUerroger  les  deux, 
De  VimmcTUfe  univer$  rhjle  Vordre  supreme ; 
Mais  ne  pretends  jamais  te  connaUre  toi-nieme ; 
Jm  s'ouvre  sous  les  y4>ux  un  abime  sans  fands." — 

De  Lille,  Dlmoffination,  Chant.  L 

Note  R,  (p.  179.)-— Essay  V.  chap.  4.-^Dr.  Johnson's  PhUolotjy. 

"  It  is  never  from  an  attention  to  etymology,  which  would  frequently  mislead  us, 
but  from  custom,  the  only  infallible  guide  in  this  matter,  that  the  meanings  of 
words  in  present  use  nmst  be  learnt.  And,  indeed,  if  the  want  in  question  were 
material,  it  would  equally  affect  all  those  words,  no  inconsiderable  part  of  our  lan- 
guage, whose  descent  is  doubtful  or  unknown.  Besides,  in  no  case  can  the  line  of 
derivation  be  traced  backwards  to  infinity.  We  must  always  terminate  in  some 
words  of  whose  genealogy  no  account  can  bo  given." — Campbell's  Philosophy  of 
Rhetoric,  book  ii.  chap.  ii. 

In  this  remark  I  perfectly  agree  with  the  very  acute  and  judicious  writer ;  but 
I  do  not  well  see  its  connexion  with  the  following  note  which  is  subjoined  to  it : — 

"  Dr.  Johnson,  who,  not^^'ithstanding  his  acknowledged  learning,  penetration, 
and  ingenuity,  appears  sometimes,  if  I  may  adopt  his  own  expression,  '  lost  in 
lexicography,*  hath  declared  the  name  punch,  which  signifies  a  certain  mixt  liquor 
very  well  known,  a  cant  won!,  because,  being  to  appearance  without  etymology,  it 
hnth  probably  arisen  from  some  pilly  conceit  among  the  people.   The  name  sJterbet, 
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whicli  signifies  another  known  mixture,  he  allows  to  he  good,  hecaase  it  is  Arabic ; 
though,  for  anght  we  know,  its  origin  among  the  Arabs  hath  been  equally  ignoble 
or  uncertain.  By  this  way  of  reckoning,  if  the  wordjfwncA,  in  the  sense  wherein 
we  use  it,  should,  by  any  accident,  be  imported  into  Arabia,  and  come  into  use 
thrtre,  it  would  make  good  Arabic,  though  it  be  but  cant  English ;  aa  their  9herhet, 
though,  in  all  likelihood,  but  cant  Arabic,  makes  good  English.  This,  I  own, 
appears  to  me  very  capriciouK.'* — Ibid. 

I  cannot  help  being  of  opinion,  that,  in  Dr.  Johnson's  decision  concerning  the 
comparative  rank  of  these  two  words  in  the  English  language,  he  has  greatly  the 
advantage  over  his  critic ;  although  nothing,  undoubtedly,  can  be  more  absurd 
than  Vie  principle  on  which  it  proceeds;  that  "  those  words,  which  bein^to  ap- 
pearance without  etymology,  have  probably  arisen  from  some  silly  conceit  among 
the  people,"  ought,  on  that  account,  to  be  banished  from  good  writing.  The  real 
ground  of  the  difference,  in  point  of  effect,  which  the  words  punch  and  sh-erhe^  pro- 
duce on  the  ear  of  an  Englishman,  is,  that  the  fonner  recalls  images  of  low  life  and 
of  dif*gU8ting  intemperance;  whereas  the  latter,  if  it  at  all  awakens  the  fancy, 
transports  it  at  once  to  the  romantic  regions  of  the  East.  If  the  Arabians  were  to 
feel  with  respect  to  England,  as  every  well  educated  Englishman  feels  with  respect 
to  Arabia,  the  word  punch  could  not  fail  to  affect  their  ear,  as  the  word  sherbet 
does  ours.  Nor  should  this  be  ascribed  to  caprice^  but  to  the  general  and  unalter- 
able laws  of  the  human  frame. 

To  a  Frenchman  who  never  visited  this  island,  and  who  knows  English  manners 
by  description  alone,  the  word,  punch  has,  by  no  means,  the  same  air  of  vulgarity 
with  which  it  appears  to  our  eyes.  In  iact,  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  that  ponche 
and  Borhct  would  be  considered  by  him  as  words  of  the  same  class,  and  standing 
very  nearly  on  the  same  level. 

I  shall  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  which  the  last  quotation  from  Dr.  Camp- 
bell affords  nie,  to  express  my  surprise,  that  an  author  who  has  illustrated,  so  very 
ably  as  he  has  done,  the  paramount  authority  of  custom  in  all  questions  relative  to 
language,  should  have  adhered,  wi.h  such  systematic  obstinacy,  to  the  antiquated 
haih  in  preference  to  has.  In  discourses  from  the  pulpit  it  certainly  contributes  to 
the  solemnity  of  stylo,  in  consequence,  partly,  of  the  use  made  of  it  in  our  excellent 
translation  of  the  Bible,  and  partly,  of  its  rare  occurrence  in  our  ordinary  forms  of 
speaking.  If  it  were  universally  substituted  for  has,  (as  Swift  wished  it  to  be,)  it 
would  lose  this  charm  altogether ;  while,  in  the  mean  time,  nothing  would  be  arlded 
to  our  common  diction  but  stiffness  and  formality.  A  choice  of  such  expressions, 
according  to  the  nature  of  our  8ubject,  is  an  advantage  which  our  langua^  pos- 
sesses in  no  inconsiderable  degree  ;  nor  ought  it  to  Ikj  the  object  of  a  philosophical 
critic  to  sacrifice  it  to  a  mere  speculative  refinement. 

If  analogy  is  to  be  followed  uniformly  as  a  guide,  why  does  Campbell,  in  jthe 
very  same  sentence  with  htith,  make  use  of  such  words  as  signifies  and  allawt  ? — 
Why  not  signifieih  and  alhvctth 


>  Accordijig  to  Dr.  Lowth,  Juith  and  dMi  be- 
long to  the  serious  and  solemn  style ;  has  and 
doe*  to  the  familiar ;  and  yet.  in  the  very  first 
paragraph  of  the  preface  to  his  En<;1i^h  Gram- 
mar,  (a  composition,  one  would  think,  where 
the  terioui  and  tolt-mn  itplt  might  have  been 


dispensed  with.)  there  are  no  leas  than  few 
haths  within  the  compass  of  a  very  few  lines. 
His  example  has  misled  Campbell  nnd  xnanj 
others ; — more  particularly,  many  writers  of 
the  clerical  profession. 
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Note  S,  (p.  192.)— Easay  I.  chap.  I.— Beauty. 

I  do  not  hero  go  so  far  as  to  assert,  that  a  blind  man  might  not  receive,  by  means 
of  touch,  something  analogous  to  our  notion  of  heauty.  In  the  case  of  those  who 
see,  the  word  is,  in  no  instance  that  I  can  recollect,  applied  immediately  to  the 
perceptions  of  that  sense ;  but  this  question,  though  started  in  one  of  the  volumes 
of  the  Encydopidiet  is  of  no  moment  whatever  in  the  present  inquiry.  I  have  no 
objection,  therefore,  to  acquiesce  in  the  following  statement,  as  it  is  there  given : — 

"  11  n'y  a  ni  htau  ni  laid  pour  I'odorat  ct  lo  gout.  Le  Pvre  Andre,  Jcsuite,  dans 
son  E$Hiii  8ur  le  Beav^  joint  mome  ^  ces  deux  sens  celui  dc  toucher:  maisje  crois 
que  son  systeme  peut  etre  contredit  en  cc  point.  11  me  semble  qu'un  aveuglo  a 
des  idees  dc  rapport,  d'ordre,  de  symmctrie,  et  que  ces  notions  sont  entrees  dans 
son  entendemeut  par  le  toucher,  comme  dans  lo  uotre  par  la  vue,  moius  parfaites 
peut-etre,  et  moinH  exactes ;  mais  cela  prouve  tout-au-plu8,  que  les  aveugles  sont 
moins  aiTectes  du  heau  que  nouM  uutres  clairvoyans. — Kii  un  mot,  il  me  paroit  bien 
hardi  dc  prononcer,  que  I'aveugle  statuaire  qui  faisoit  des  bustes  ressemblans,  n'avoit 
cependant  aucune  idee  de  beaute.^' — Encydop.  Art.  Beauti. — [By  Diderot. — Ed^ 

That  our  notions  of  the  beauty  of  visible  objects  are,  in  many  instances,  power- 
fully mollified  by  associations  originally  suggested  by  the  sense  of  touchy  will  after- 
wards appear. 

Note  T,  (p.  212.) — Essay  I.  chap  2. — Swift  on  Landscape  Gardening. 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  of  Dr.  Swift's  to  Lord  Peterborough,  in 
which  he  ridicules  some  of  the  partial  and  confined  maxims  concerning  gardening 
which  were  current  in  his  time,  may  be  applied  (mutatis  mutandis)  to  most  of  the 
theories  hitherto  proposed  with  respect  to  the  beautiful  in  general: — 

.  .  .  .  "  That  this  letter  may  be  all  of  a  piece,  I'll  fill  the  rest  with  an  account 
of  a  consultation  lately  held  in  my  neighlxmrhood,  about  doKigning  a  princely 
garden.  Several  critics  were  of  several  opinions:  one  declared  he  would  not  have 
too  much  art  in  it ;  for  my  notion  (said  he)  of  gardening  is,  that  it  is  only  sweep- 
ing nature;  another  told  them,  that  gravel-walks  were  not  of  a  good  taste,  for  all 
the  finest  abroad  were  of  loose  sand ;  a  thinl  advised  perempturily  there  should  not 
be  one  lime-tree  in  the  whole  plantation  ;  a  fourth  made  the  same  exclusive  clause 
extend  to  horse-chesnuts,  which  ho  affirmed  not  to  be  trees,  but  weeds.  Dutch 
elms  were  condemned  by  a  fifth ;  and  thus  about  holf  the  trees  were  proscrilied, 
contrary  to  the  Paratlise  of  God's  own  planting,  which  is  expressly  said  to  be 
planted  with  all  trees.  There  were  some  who  could  not  bear  evergreens,  and  called 
them  nevcr-greens ;  some  who  were  angry  at  them  only  when  cut  into  shapes,  and 
gave  the  modem  gardeners  the  name  of  ever-greon  tailors ;  some  wh«)  had  no  dia- 
liko  to  cones  and  cubes,  but  would  have  them  cut  in  forest  trees ;  and'somc^who 
were  in  a  passion  against  any  thing  in  shaj>e,  even  against  clip't  hedges,  which 
Ihey  called  green  walls.  These  (my  Lord)  are  our  men  of  taste,  who  pretcnd'to 
prove  it  by  tasting  little  or  nothing.  Sure  such  a  taste  is  ULc  such  a  stomach,  not 
a  good  one,  but  a  weak  one."  .... 
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"  I  have  lately  been  with  my  Lord  ,  who  is  a  zealous  yet  a  charitable 

planter,  and  has  so  bad  a  taste,  as  to  like  all  that  is  good." — Pope*8  Works. 

Note  U,  (p.  230.)— Essay  I.  chap.  6.^  The  Picturesque. 

The  following  definition  of  the  word  Picturesque  is  given  by  the  Abb6  da  Bos, 
in  his  critical  reflections  on  poetry  and  painting.  I  do  not  think  it  correapondfl 
exactly  with  any  acceptation  in  which  it  has  ever  been  understood  in  this 
country.  In  one  respect,  it  approaches  to  the  definition  of  Gilpin,  mentioned  in 
the  text : — 

"  J'appelle  composition  pittoresquc,  I'arrangement  des  objets  qui  doivent  entrer 
dans  un  tableau  par  rapport  a  rcffet  general  du  tableau.  Une  bonne  composition 
pittoresque  est  celle  dont  le  coup-d'oeil  fait  un  grand  effet,  suivant  Tintention  du 
peintre  et  lo  but  qu'il  s'est  propose.  II  fant  pour  cela  que  le  tableau  ne  soit  point 
embarrassc  par  les  figures,  quoiquMl  y  en  ait  assez  pour  remplir  la  toile.  U  faut 
que  les  objets  s'y  dcmOIent  facilement.  II  ne  faut  pas  que  le»  figures  s'cstropient 
Tune  I'autrc,  en  sc  cachant  reciproquement  la  moitio  de  la  tete,  ni  d'autres  parties 
du  corps,  Icsquelles  il  convient  au  sujet  de  faire  voir.  II  faut  enfin,  que  les  groupea 
Boient  bien  composes,  que  la  lumi^re  leur  soit  distribuee  judicieusement,  et  que  les 
conleurs  locales,  loin  de  s'entretuer,  soient  disposees  de  maniere  qu'il  resulte  du 
tout  une  harmonic  agreeable  &  I'osil  par  elle-meme.'*^ 

The  chief  difference  between  this  definition  and  that  of  Gilpin  is,  that  the  latter 
refers  chiefly  to  natural  objects ;  the  former  exclusively  to  painting.  But  both 
agree  in  one  common  idea,  that  of  a  landscape  so  composed  as  to  produce  a  happy 
effect  in  a  jncture.  Du  Bos  applies  the  epithet  to  this  composition  when  exhibited 
by  the  artist  on  canvass ;  Gilpin,  to  such  compositions  when  they  happen  to  be 
sketched  out  to  the  painter's  pencil  by  the  hand  of  nature  herself.  Gilpin's  defini- 
tion, therefore,  presupposes  the  idea  which  Du  Bos  attempts  to  explain  ;  and  may, 
perhaps,  be  considered  as  a  generalization  of  it,  applicable  both  to  the  combinations 
of  nature,  and  to  the  designs  of  art.  It  is  in  the  former  of  these  senses,  however, 
that  he  in  general  uses  the  word  through  the  whole  of  his  Essay. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  Sir  J.  Kcyuolds  seems,  at  one  time,  to  have  been  disposed 
to  restrict  the  meaning  of  picturesque  to  natural  dtjects;  while  the  definition  of 
Du  Bos  would  restrict  it  to  the  art  of  painting.  From  a  note  of  Mr.  Gilpin's,  it 
appears,  that  when  his  Essay  was  first  communicated  to  Reynolds,  the  latter  ob- 
jected to  the  use  he  sometimes  made  of  the  term  picturesque ;  observing,  that,  in 
his  opinion,  "  this  word  should  be  applied  only  to  the  works  of  nature."*  But  on 
this  poiut  he  seems  to  have  afterwards  changed  his  opinion.*  In  an  earlier  per- 
formance, too,  of  Reynolds,  wo  find  the  word  employed  by  himself,  in  the  very 
same  sense  in  which  he  objects  to  it  in  the  above  sentence.  Speaking  of  a  picture 
of  Rubens,  (the  crucifixion  of  Christ  between  the  two  thieves,  at  Antwerp,)  he 
observes,  that  "  the  three  crosses  are  placed  prospectively  in  an  uncommonly 
picturesque  manner,"  Sec.  &c.  (8ee  the  rest  of  the  passage,  which  is  worth  con- 
sulting, in  his  journey  thn)Ugh  Flanders  and  Holland,  iu  the  year  1781.) 

1  Ri/lfxums  CriliqucJt,  &c.  sect  31. 

3  TItree  Estayi  on  Picturesque  Beauty,  pp.  35,  36. 

3  Letter  to  Gilpiu.  Ibid 
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Note  X,  (p.  233.)— Essay  1.  chap.  b.—The  Beautiful  and  the  Picturesque. 
Mr.  Price  bos  stated,  with  his  usual  acutencss  and  candour,  the  essential  dif- 
ference between  the  philological  question  concerning  the  propriety  of  his  language 
upon  this  subject ;  and  the  philosophical  question  concerning  the  reality  of  the  dis- 
tinction upon  which  his  treatise  hinges.  I  differ  from  him  only  in  this,  that  I 
consider  the  former  question  as  of  much  greater  importance  than  he  seems  to 
attach  to  it.    His  words  are  these  : — 

"  I  must  here  observe,  (and  I  wish  the  reader  to  keep  it  in  his  mind,)  that  the 
inquiry  is  nut  in  what  sense  certain  words  are  used  in  the  best  authors,  still  less 
what  is  their  commoA  and  vulgar  use  and  abuse ;  but  whether  there  are  certain 
qualities  which  uniformly  produce  the  same  effects  in  all  visible  objects,  and, 
according  to  the  same  analogy,  in  objects  of  hearing,  and  of  all  the  other  senses  ; 
and  which  qualities  (tliough  frequently  blended  and  united  with  others  in  the 
same  object  or  set  of  objects)  may  be  separated  from  them,  and  assigned  to  the 
class  to  which  they  belong. 

"  If  it  can  be  shown,  that  a  character  composed  of  these  qualities,  and  distinct 
from  all  others,  does  prevail  through  all  nature ;  if  it  can  be  traced  in  the  different 
objects  of  art  and  of  nature,  and  appears  consistent  throughout,  it  surely  deserves 
a  distinct  title ;  but,  with  respect  to  the  real  ground  of  inquiry,  it  matters  little 
whether  sucli  a  character,  or  the  set  of  objects  belonging  to  it,  is  called  beautiful, 
sublime,  or  picturesque,  or  by  any  other  name,  or  by  no  name  at  all."* 

These  remarks  must  be  received  with  very  important  limitations  ;  for,  granting 
them  to  hold  (as  they  certainly  do  to  a  considerable  extent)  with  respect  to  the 
use  of  words  in  any  particular  language,  they  certainly  will  not  apply  to  cases 
where  the  same  transitive  or  metapJiorical  meanings  follow,  in  a  variety  of  dif- 
ferent tongues,  the  corresponding  terms  in  all  of  them.  This,  I  flatter  myself,  I 
have  already  shown  with  sufficient  clearness. 

As  to  the  philosophical  question  about  the  two  sets  of  qualities  distinguished  by 
Mr.  Price,  I  not  only  agree  with  him  in  almost  all  the  critical  observations  which 
he  has  introduced  in  the  course  of  the  discussion,  but*I  esteem  his  work,  as  emi- 
nently calculated,  in  its  practical  tendency,  to  refonn  and  to  improve  the  publio 
taste.  I  confess,  at  the  same  time,  I  am  somewhat  afraid,  that  the  vagueness  and 
ambiguity  of  his  favourite  term  may  give  rise  to  many  misapplications  of  his  prin- 
ciples, very  remote  from  the  intentions  of  the  author.  The  picturesque  cottages, 
and  picturesque  porters' -lodges,  which  have  lately  been  starting  up  all  over  the 
country,  (to  the  greater  part  of  which  we  may  apply  the  happy  expression  of 
De  Lille — ("  Veut  etre  pittoresque  et  n'est  que  ridicule,")  afford  a  proof,  that  this 
apprehension  is  not  without  some  foundation. 

[Addition,  (p.  238.) — In  confirmation  of  his  own  peculiar  notions  concerning  the 
picturesque,  the  following  anecdote  is  told  by  Mr.  Price : — "  A  person  of  the  most 
unquestioned  abilities  and  geneml  accuracy  of  judgment,  but  who  had  not  paid 
much  attention  to  this  subject,  asserted  that  the  picturesque  was  always  included 
either  in  the  sublime  or  the  beautiful.  I  asked  him,  what  he  would  call  an  old 
rugged  mossy  oak,  with  branches  twisted  into  sudden  and  irregidar  deviations,  but 
which  had  no  character  of  grandeur?  Ho  said  he  should  call  it  a  pretty  tree.  He 
»  Kttoy  on  thf  Pieturfttjue,  rp  *!• 
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would  probably  have  been  surprised  if  I  had  called  oue  of  RembraDdt*s  old  hags  a 
pretty  woman ;  and  yet  they  are  as  much  alike  as  a  tree  and  a  woman  can  well 
he.'^—Ettay  om  tJie  Picturesque,  London,  1794,  pp.  101,  102. 

On  this  anecdote  it  may  be  remarked,  1.  That  the  comparison  ong^bt  to  have  ■ 
been  made,  either  between  Benibrandt's  jneture  of  the  old  hag,  and  an  eqnallj 
good  picture  of  the  old  rugged  mossy  oak,  or  between  the  old  oak  iteelf,  and  the 
original  hag  from  whom  Rembrandt's  portrait  was  taken.  Bj  comparing  the 
original  ouk  with  the  portrait  of  the  woman,  the  subject  is  inroWed  in  unnecessary 
perplexity. 

If  Mr.  Price's  question  had  been  addressed  to  me,  I  would  have  answered  with- 
out hesitation,  (supponing  the  old  oak  tu  have  been  as  remarkably  picturesque  as 
he  describes  it,)  that  it  was  u  beautiful  ntbjeci  for  a  picture,  (which,  by  the  way,  is 
only  a  concise  mode  of  expressing  a  fine  subject  fur  a  beautiful  picture ;)  and  I 
should  probably  have  answered  the  question  in  the  same  words,  if  it  bad  related  to 
the  old  hag  whom  Rembrandt  had  selected  for  his  pencil.  Tlie  word  picturesque, 
as  employed  in  this  instance  by  Mr.  Price,  is  a  btill  more  concise,  though  not  quite 
so  uucquivocul  an  expn*ssion  of  the  same  idea. 

Had  Rembrandt's  picture  been  faithfully  copied  from  nature,  witlioot  any  uiodl- 
ficutions  whatsoever,  (which  is  not  very  probable,  if  ho  meant  to  produce  a  pleading 
p;)rtrait,)  it  is  by  no  means  impossible,  that  it  might  have  been  said  of  the  original 
with  the  most  exact  propriety,  that  she  was  a  beantifol  old  woman.  In  like 
manner,  there  is  many  an  old  oak,  of  which,  though  it  wonld  be  absurd  to  call  it  a 
beautiful  or  a  pretty  tree,  I  should  not  consider  it  a  deviation  from  the  common  use 
of  language  to  say,  that  it  was  a  fine,  or  even  a  beautiful  old  oak. 

That  many  things  which  are  offensive  in  the  reality  may  be  beautiful  in  a 
picture,  is  an  observation  at  least  as  old  as  Aristotle.  For  this  various  reasons 
may  be  assigned. — 1.  The  pleasure  we  receive  from  the  mere  iinitation;  a  circmm- 
stance  on  which  Aristotle  lays  by  far  too  much  stress,  but  which  yet  must  be 
allowed  to  have  a  considerable  share  in  pnM.ucing  the  effect.  We  may  judge  of 
this,  from  the  pleasure  we  take  in  witneswng  a  good  exhibition  of  mimicry,  where 
we  would  have  btinliouHly  avoided  the  cofiipany  of  the  original.  2.  A  picture 
being  addressed  to  the  eye  alone,  whatever  is  offensive  to  <Ae  otlier  senses  iu  the 
reality,  is  completely  annihilated  in  the  representation.  Hence  the  beauty  of  many 
Flemish  paintings  of  dead  game,  dead  fishes,  and  even  of  the  ordinary  furniture  of 
a  larder.  3.  If  there  be  anything  in  the  originjd  disagreeable  to  the  eye,  the 
painter  has  it  in  Iiis  power  to  Kiippress  it;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  he  may 
heighten  whati  vcr  deiailh  art*  of  a  pleasing  nature.  In  this  Kes  the  triumph  of  the 
artist's  when,  witliout  destroying  the  resemblance,  he  keeps  blemiwhes  out 

of  view,  and  places  beauties  in  a  happier  light.  In  portrait  painting  this  produces 
what  is  called  u  flattering  or  a  pleasing  likeness ;  when  the  )>ainter  "  tells  the 
truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  but  not  the  whole  tntih."  The  beauties  which 
in  such  inbtances  we  ascribe  to  the  picture,  belong  not  to  the  original,  but  to  the 
fancy  and  taste  of  the  artist  ;  a/t  jar,  at  least,  as  by  removing  blemishes  he  gives 
an  agreeable  elfeet  to  circumstances  which  would  otherwise  be  overlo<Aed.  4.  The 
transcendent  skill  displayed  in  the  execution  ;  the  beauties  of  colouring,  of  drawing, 
and  of  design,  may  overjwwer  what  is  revoltitig  in  the  things  represented  ;  and 
even  the  difficulty  of  aeconiplisliin^  this  pleasing  effect  in  spite  of  so  many  difhcultics. 
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may  reader  it  to  the  eyo  of  the  connoisseur  more  pleaning  still.  Mr.  Hume,  in 
one  of  his  Essays,  has  endeavoured  to  account  in  this  way  for  the  pleasure  we 
receive  from  scenes  of  distress,  when  skilfully  represented  by  poets  and  'orators ; 
and  although  he  has  pushed  this,  as  well  as  many  other  of  his  principles  too  far, 
he  has  had  the  merit  of  pointing  out  one  of  the  chief  causes  concerned  in  the 
phenomenon. 

"  What  is  it  (says  he)  which,  in  this  case,  raises  a  pleasure  from  the  bosom  of 
uneasiness ;  and  a  pleasure  which  still  retains  all  the  features  and  outward 
symptoms  of  distress  and  sorrow  ?" 

"  I  anKWor  (continues  Mr.  Hume) :  This  extraordinary  effect  proceeds  from  that 
very  eloquence,  with  which  the  melancholy  scene  is  represented.  The  genius 
required  to  paint  objects  in  a  lively  manner,  the  art  employed  in  collecting  all  the 
pathetic  circumstances,  the  judgment  displayed  in  disposing  them  ;  the  exercise,  I 
say,  of  these  noble  talents,  together  with  the  force  of  expre8si<»n  and  beauty  of 
oratorial  numbers,  diffuse  the  highest  satisfaction  on  the  audience,  and  excite  the 

most  delightful  movements  The  same  principle  takes  place  in  Tragedy; 

with  this  addition,  that  Tragedy  is  an  imitation  ;  and  imitation  is  always  of  itself 
agreeable." — Essay  xxii.  0/  Tragedy. 

The  observation  hero  made  on  tragedy  is  manifestly  equally  applicable  to  explain 
the  pleasure  we  receive  from  things  not  naturally  beautiful,  when  presented  to  the 
eye  with  the  recommendations  of  beautiful  design,  and  of  beautiful  execution.  It 
is  in  this  way  alone  we  can  exidnin  our  delight  in  viewing  some  of  the  noblest  pro- 
ductions of  the  pencil  and  of  the  chisel ; — the  pictures,  for  example,  of  martyrdoms 
which  fill  the  churches  in  Roman  Catholic  countries ;  or  the  torments  of  Laocoon 
and  his  sons  in  the  masterpiece  of  ancient  sculpture.  It  is  not  certainly,  in  these 
cases,  the  beauty  of  the  things  represented  which  pleases  the  eye ;  but  it  is  tho 
beauty  of  the  representation ;  and  our  admiration  of  the  powers  of  the  artist,  which, 
in  rivetting  our  attention  to  such  objects,  triumphs  over  the  strongest  antipathies  of 
our  nature. 

From  these  various  considerations  it  is  evident,  that,  as  there  may  be  an  offensive 
portrait  of  a  beautiful  original,  so  there  may  be  a  beautiful  portrait  of  an  offensive 
original.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  words  hMuliful  and  picturc3([ue 
should  sometimes  appear  to  be  at  variance,  when  a  little  attention  to  the  meaning 
of  our  terms  would  at  once  reconcile  the  seeming  inconsistency.  One  thing  is 
certain,  that  it  is  in  contending  with  nature  by  a  beautiful  imitation  of  a  beautiful 
oiiginal,  that  a  master  artist  attains  the  highest  praise  of  his  art ;  and  consequently, 
there  is  no  incompatibility  l)etween  the  two  ideas,  which  Mr.  Price  has  stated  as 
being  always  in  opposition  or  contrast  to  each  other.] 

NoTK  Y,  (j).  254.)— Essay  I.  chap.  6.— Colouring. 

'*  Un  peiutre,  qui  de  tons  les  talens  uecessaires  pour  former  le  grand  artisan,  u'a 
que  celui  de  hien  cohrer,  d»»oide  qu'un  tableau  est  excellent,  ou  qu'il  ne  vaut  rien 
en  general,  suivant  que  I'ouvrier  a  syu  manier  la  couleur.  Ia  poesie  du  tableau 
est  comptee  pour  pen  de  chose,  pour  rien  meme,  dans  son  jugement.  II  fait  sa 
decision,  sans  aucun  egard  aux  parties  do  I'art  qu'il  n'a  point.'*— [Du  Bos]  B^- 
flexiona  Critiques  sur  la  Poesie  et  sur  la  Peinlure. 
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Note  Z,  (p.  261.)— Essay  L  chap.  7.— Sir  J.  Beynolds. 

For  the  following  very  judicious  remark  of  Mr.  Burke's,  on  the  philoBophical 
speculations  of  Sir  J.  Reynolds,  the  public  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Malone.  (VoL  i. 
p.  xcvii.) 

"  He  was  a  great  generalizer,  and  was  fond  of  reducing  cverytliing  to  one 
system,  more,  perhaps,  than  the  variety  of  principles  which  operate  in  the  human 
mind,  and  in  every  human  work,  will  properly  endure.  But  this  disposition  to 
abstractions,  to  generalizing,  and  clasHification,  is  the  greatest  glorj  of  the  human 
mind,  that,  indeed,  which  most  dibtinguishes  man  from  other  animals,  and  is  the 
source  of  everything  that  can  be  called  science.  I  believe,  his  early  acquaintance 
with  Mr.  Mudge  of  Exeter,  a  very  learned  and  thinking  man,  and  much  inclined 
to  philosophize  in  the  spirit  of  the  Platonists,  disposed  him  to  this  habit.  He 
certainly,  by  that  means,  liberalized,  in  a  high  degree,  the  theory  of  his  own  art; 
and  if  he  had  been  more  methodically  instituted  in  the  early  part  of  life,  and  had 
possessed  more  leisure  for  study  and  reflection,  he  would,  in  my  opinion,  have 
pursued  this  method  with  great  success." 

NoTK  A  A,  (p.  281.)— Essay  U.  chap.  l.SMimUy,  Hume, 

Since  finishing  this  Essay,  I  find  that  I  have  been  partly  anticipated  in  the 
foregoing  remark  by  Mr.  Hume,  who,  in  his  Treatise  of  Human  Nature,  expresses 
himself  thus : — 

"  Tis  a  quality  very  observable  in  human  nature,  that  any  opposition  which  does 
not  entirely  discourage  an<l  intimidate  us,  has  rather  a  contrary  effect,  and  inspires 
us  with  a  more  than  ordinary  grandeur  and  magnanimity.  In  collecting  oar  force 
to  overcome  the  opposition,  we  invigorate  the  soul,  and  give  it  an  elevation  with 
which  otherwise  it  would  never  have  been  acquainted.  Compliance,  hy  rendering 
our  strength  useless,  makes  us  insensible  of  it ;  but  opposition  awakens  and 
employs  it. 

"  This  is  also  true  in  the  inverse.  Opposition  not  only  enlarges  the  soul,  but 
the  soul,  when  full  of  courage  and  magnanimity,  in  a  manner  seeks  opposition. — 
These  principles  have  an  effect  on  the  imagination  as  well  as  on  the  passions.  To  be 
convinced  of  this,  we  need  only  consider  the  influence  of  heights  and  depths  on  that 
faculty.  Any  great  elevation  of  place  communicates  a  kind  of  pride  or  sublimity 
of  imagination,  and  gives  a  fancied  superiority  over  those  that  lie  below ;  and,  vice 
versa,  a  sublime  and  strong  imagination  conveys  the  idea  of  ascent  and  elevation. 
Hence  it  proceeds,  that  we  associate,  in  a  manner,  the  idea  of  whatever  is  good 
with  that  of  height,  and  evil  with  lowness.  Heaven  is  supposed  to  be  above,  and 
hell  below.  A  noble  genius  is  called  an  elevated  and  sublime  one.  £t  udam 
spemit  humum  fu/jicnte  penna.  On  the  contrary,  a  vulgar  and  trivial  conception 
is  styled  indifferently,  low  or  mean.  Prosperity  is  denominated  ascent,  and 
adversity  descent.  Kings  and  princes  are  supposed  to  be  placed  at  the  top  of 
human  affairs ;  as  peasant  and  tlay -labourers  are  said  to  be  in  the  lowest  stations. 
These  methods  of  thinking  and  of  expressing  ourselves  are  not  of  so  little  conse- 
quence as  they  may  appear  at  first  sight. 
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"  'Tis  evident  to  common  sense  as  well  as  philosophy,  that  there  is  no  natural 
nor  essential  difference  betwixt  high  and  low,  and  that  this  distinction  arises  only 
from  the  gravitation  of  matter,  which  produces  a  motion  from  the  one  to  the  other. 
The  very  same  direction,  which  in  this  part  of  the  globe  is  called  ascent,  is  deno- 
minated descent  in  our  antipodes,  which  can  proceed  from  nothing  but  the  con- 
trary tendency  of  bodies.  Now,  'tis  certain  that  the  tendency  of  bodies,  continually 
operating  upon  our  senses,  must  produce,  from  custom,  a  like  tendency  in  the  fancy, 
and  that,  when  we  consider  any  object  situated  in  an  ascent,  the  idea  of  its  weight 
gives  us  a  propensity  to  transport  it  from  the  place  in  which  it  is  situated,  to  the 
place  immediately  below  it,  and  so  on  till  we  come  to  the  ground,  which  equally 
stops  the  body  and  our  imagination.  For  a  like  reaHon  we  feel  a  difficulty  in 
mounting,  and  pass  not  without  a  kind  of  reluctance  from  the  inferior  to  that  which 
is  situated  above  it,  as  if  our  ideas  acquired  a  kind  of  gravity  from  their  objects. 
As  a  proof  of  this,  do  we  not  find  that  the  facility,  which  is  so  much  studied  in 
music  and  poetry,  is  called  the  fall  or  cadency  of  the  harmony  or  periotl ;  the  idea 
of  fjicility  communicating  to  us  that  of  descent,  in  the  same  manner  as  descent  pro- 
duces a  facility  ? 

"  Since  the  imagination,  therefore,  in  running  from  low  to  high,  finds  an  opposi- 
tion in  its  internal  qualities  and  principles,  and  since  the  soid,  when  elevated  with 
joy  and  courage,  in  a  manner  seeks  opposition,  and  throws  itself  with  alacrity  into 
any  scene  of  thought  or  action,  where  its  courage  meets  with  matter  to  nourish 
and  employ  it ;  it  follows,  that  every  thing  which  invigorates  and  enlivens  tho 
soul,  whether  by  touching  the  passions  or  imagination,  naturally  conveys  to  the 
fancy  this  inclination  for  ascent,  and  determines  it  to  run  against  the  natural  stream 
of  its  thoughts  and  conceptions.  This  aspiring  progress  of  the  imagination  suits 
the  present  disposition  of  the  mind ;  and  tho  difficulty,  instead  of  extinguishing  its 
vigour  and  alacrity,  has  the  contrary  effect  of  sustaining  and  increasing  it.  Virtue, 
genius,  power,  and  riches,  are  for  this  reason  associated  with  height  and  sub- 
limity, as  poverty,  slavery,  and  folly,  are  conjoined  with  descent  and  lowness. 
Were  the  case  the  same  with  us  as  Milton  represents  it  to  bo  with  the  angels,  to 
whom  descent  is  adi^erse,  and  who  cannot  sink  without  labour  and  compulsion,  this 
order  of  things  would  be  entirely  inverted;  as  appears  hence,  that  the  very  nature 
of  ascent  and  descent  is  derived  from  the  difficulty  and  pnjpensity,  and,  conse- 
quently, every  one  of  their  effects  proceeds  from  that  origin." — Treatise  of  Human 
Nature,  vol.  ii.  p.  281,  et  $eq. 

Though  I  must  have  ropeat<jdly  read  the  above  passage  in  Mr.  Hume's  works,  it 
had  totally  escaped  my  recollection,  till  I  met  with  a  short  abstract  of  it  very  lately, 
in  turning  over  Dr.  Gerard's  ingenious  Essay  on  Taste. 

Note  BB,  (p.  282.)— Essay  II.  chap.  \.— Virtue,  SJutfiesbury. 

"  As  for  the  position,  or  attitude  of  Virtue ;  though,  in  a  historical  piece,  such  as 
ours  is  designed,  it  would  on  no  account  be  proper  to  have  immediate  recourse  to 
the  way  of  emblem ;  one  might,  on  this  occasion,  endeavour,  nevertheless,  by  w)me 
artifice,  to  give  our  figure,  as  much  as  iwssible,  the  resemblance  of  the  same  god- 
<less,  as  she  is  seen  on  medals,  and  other  ancient  emblematic  pieces  of  like  nature. 
In  this  view,  she  should  be  so  dcKigned,  i\u  to  stand  firm  with  her  full  poise  upon 
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one  foot,  buving  the  other  a  little  advauced  and  raised  on  a  broken  piece  of  ground 
or  rock,  instead  of  the  helmet  or  little  globe  on  which  we  see  her  UBaally  setting 
her  foot,  as  triumphant,  in  those  pieces  of  the  emblematic  kind.  A  particular 
advantage  of  this  attitude,  so  judiciously  assigned  to  yirtue  by  ancient  masters,  is, 
that  it  expresses  as  well  her  aspiring  effort,  or  ascent  towards  the  stars  and  heaven, 
as  her  victory  and  superiority  over  fortune  and  the  world.  For  so  the  poets  have 
described  her.  And  in  our  piece  particularly,  where  the  arduous  and  rocky  way 
of  virtue  requires  to  be  emphatically  represented,  the  ascending  posture  of  this 
figure,  with  one  foot  advanced,  in  a  sort  of  climbing  action,  over  the  rough  and 
thorny  ground,  must  of  necessity,  if  well  executed,  create  a  due  effect,  and  add  to 
the  sublime  of  this  ancient  poetic  work.** 

See  a  treatise,  by  Lord  Shaftesbury,  entitled,  A  Notion  of  the  Historical  Draughi 
qf  the  Judgment  of  Hercules,  according  to  Prodicus,  &c. 

See  also  La  Gerusalemme  Liberata,  canto  xvii.  stanze  61,  62. 

Note  CC,  (p.  288.)— Essay  II.  chap.  l.—BcUkos. 

In  Boileau's  translation  of  Longinus,  as  in  the  English  one  of  Smith,  the  word 
^mhs  is  omitted ;  but  in  the  edition  of  this  translation,  published  by  M.  de  St 
Marc,  the  following  note  is  subjoiued  to  the  text: — "  Le  Grec  dit  un  art  du 
Sublime  ou  du  Profond.  Tons  les  interpr^tes  ont  pris  ces  deux  termes  pour 
synonymes.  J*ai  peine  &  croire,  que  Longin  ait  voulu  les  emplo^^er  comme  tels. 
Ce  n'est  que  dans  ce  seul  cndroit  qu'ils  sont  mis  avec  la  particule  disjonctive ;  par- 
tout  ailleurs  la  conjonction  les  unit  dans  une  mcme  phrase.  Je  pense  done,  que 
par  le  sublime  et  le  profoud  notre  Rhetour  a  voulu  presenter  deux  idees  differentet. 
£t  dans  le  fait,  ces  deux  differcnte^  idees  conviennent  egalement  k  son  sujet.  La 
P.  ofondeur  n'est  pas  moins  nccessaire  que  le  Sublime  k  la  grande  Eloquence." 

Instead,  however,  of  supposing  Longinus  to  have  been  influenced,  in  the  above 
passage,  by  the  conceit  suggested  by  the  French  critic,  it  seems  to  me  much  more 
rea.sonable  to  conclude,  that  he  had  an  eye  to  the  similarity  of  the  impressions  pro- 
duced, in  many  instances,  by  height  and  by  depth,  both  in  their  literal  and  in  their 
figurative  acceptations.  Various  proofs  of  this  similarity  will  occur  in  the  sequel  of 
this  Essay. 

Note  D  D,  (p.  294,)  Essay  II.  chap.  2. — Be  tJiere  liglUf  and  light  tJtere  was. 

The  tedious  controversy  about  the  sublimity  of  tliis  passage  of  Scriptuie,  which 
was  provoked  among  the  French  critics,  by  a  letter  from  Uuet,  Bishop  of  Avranches, 
to  the  Duke  of  Moutausier,  would  now  be  scarcely  remembered,  (at  least  in  this 
country,)  were  it  not  for  the  space  which  it  is  so  absurtlly  allow^cd  to  occupy,  in 
some  of  the  best  editions  of  Boileau's  works. — The  only  English  writer  of  note  who 
has  given  any  countenance  to  the  Bishop's  paradox  is  Lord  Kames,  who,  after 
mentioning  the  dispute  to  which  it  gave  rise,  as  a  curious  occurrence  in  literary 
history,  observes  that,  in  the  opinions  held  by  both  parties,  there  was  a  mixture 
of  truth  and  of  error ;  the  passage  in  question  being  sublime  in  one  point  of  view, 
and  not  sublime  in  another.  For  the  grounds  on  which  this  decision  rests,  see 
Elements  of  Criticism. 


NOTE  B  E.  (IMMENSITV,  ETEBNITT.) 
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A  French  poet  of  our  own  times,  in  alluding  to  the  wonders  of  creative  power, 
has  attempted,  by  means  of  a  very  singular  personification,  to  rise  still  higher  than 
the  sacred  historian.    With  what  success  I  leave  to  the  readier  to  judge. 

*'  L'lmagination,  feconde  enchanteresRO, 
Qui  fait  mieux  que  garder  et  que  se  souvenir, 
Ketrace  le  passe,  devnnce  I'avenir, 
I^cfait  tout  ce  qui  fiit,  fait  tout  ce  qui  doit  etre, 
Dit  h  I'un  d'exister,  a  I'autre  de  renaitre  ; 
Et  comme  k  TEternel,  quaud  sa  voix  I'appela, 
L'etre  encore  an  nfnnt  lui  r^pond:  me  Voilh.'" 

It  is  with  some  regret  I  mention,  that  these  lines  are  quoted  from  the  works  of 
an  author,  equally  distinguished  by  the  beauty  and  the  fertility  of  his  genius, — 
the  Abbe  de  Lille. 

Note  EE,  (p.  296,)  Essay  IT.  chap.  2. — Immermft/,  Eternity. 

Mr.  Burke  has  passed  too  slightly  over  the  subject  of  infinity,  without  turning 
his  attention  to  its  two  different  mollifications, — immensity  and  eternity.  The 
latter  seems  to  me  to  contribute  still  more  to  the  sublime  than  the  former.  Is  not 
this  owing  to  its  coming  home  more  directly  to  our  personal  feelings;  and,  con- 
sequently, (according  to  Mr.  Burke's  ow^n  doctrine,)  to  a  certain  mixture  of  the 
terrible,  or  at  least  of  the  awful,  inseparable  from  the  concei)tion  ? 

With  respect  to  that  portion  of  eternity  which  is  already  past,  there  is  another 
circumstance  which  conspires  with  those  already  mentioned,  in  leading  us  to  con- 
nect with  it  an  emotion  of  sublimity  : — T  mean  the  bias  of  the  mind,  (arising  chiefly, 
it  is  probable,  from  associations  early  established  in  the  fancy  by  the  phenomena  of 
falling  bodies,)  in  speaking  of  the  histoid  of  former  ages,  to  employ  words  literally 
expressive  of  elevated  position.  We  call  ourselves  "  the  descendants  of  our  ances- 
tors — we  speak  of  "  tracing  up  our  genealogy — "  of  honours  or  of  estates 
descending  in  the  male,  or  in  the  fenialc  lines."  Wc  speak,  in  like  manner,  of  tra- 
ditions handed  doicn  from  one  generation  to  another ;  nay,  we  sometimes  employ 
the  word  hiyh,  ns  synonymous  with  extremely  ancient.  **  The  nominal  observa- 
tion," says  Dr.  Brown  in  a  sentence  quoted  by  Dr.  .lohnson,  "  of  the  several  days 
of  the  week  is  very  hifjh,  and  as  old  ns  the  ancient  Egyptians,  who  named  the 
same  according  to  the  seven  planets."  Another  authority  to  the  same  purpose  is 
afforded  by  Prior : — 

"  The  son  of  Adam  and  of  Eve, 
Can  Bourbon  or  Nassau  go  higher  ?" 

Is  not  the  veneration  with  which  we  look  up  to  antiquity  partly  owing  to  the 
influence  of  these  associations?  Mr.  Hume  has  attempte<l  to  account  for  it  upon  a 
different  principle  ;  but  his  theory  is  to  me  quite  unintelligible :  "  Because  we  find 
greater  difficulty,  and  must  employ  superior  energy,  in  running  over  the  parts  of 
duration  than  those  of  space ;  and  in  ascending  through  past  duration,  than  in 
descending  through  what  is  future ;  therefore,  we  value  higher,  and  contemplate 
with  greater  veneration,  things  distant  in  time,  than  things  remote  in  space,  and 
the  persons  and  objects  of  antiquity,  than  those  which  we  figure  to  ourselves  in 
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the  agos  of  futurity."  Wliat  are  wo  to  understand  by  (lie  mperior  energy  we  etn- 
ploy  in  running  over  the  parts  of  duration  than  those  of  space ;  and  in  ascending 
through  p<ut  duration  than  in  descending  through  what  is  future?  So  far  as  I 
am  able  to  annex  any  meaning  to  this  passage,  the  fact  is  precisely  the  reverse  of 
what  is  here  stated.  To  ascend  through /xm^  duration  is  the  habitual  employment 
of  the  mind  in  the  exercise  of  memory,  and  in  the  study  of  history.  To  descend 
through  future  duration,  by  anticipating  events  before  tliey  happen,  is,  of  all  em- 
ployments of  the  understanding,  the  most  difficult ;  and  it  is  one,  in  which  tho 
soundest  and  most  sagacious  judgments  are  perpetually  liable  to  error  and  dis- 
appointment. It  is  singular,  that  tho  use  which  Mr.  Hume  has  made,  in  the  above 
sentence,  of  the  metaphorical  expressions  ascending  and  descending,  did  not  sug- 
gest to  him  a  simpler  solution  of  the  problem. 

I  will  take  tho  liberty  of  remarking  further,  with  respect  to  this  theory  of  Mr. 
Hume's,  that  it  is  not  "  with  our  anticipations  of  the  future,  that  our  veneration 
for  the  persons  and  objects  of  antiquity"  ought  to  have  been  contrasted,  but  with 
our  sentiments  concerning  what  is  contemporary  with  ourselves,  or  of  a  very  modem 
date.  The  idea  of  the  future,  which  is  the  region  of  all  our  hopes,  and  of  all  our 
fears,  is,  in  most  cases,  for  that  very  reason,  more  interesting  to  the  imagination 
than  the  idea  of  the  past ;  and  the  idea  of  tho  eternity  post  (to  borrow  a  scholastic 
phrase)  incomparably  more  so  than  that  of  the  eternity  ante. 

The  bias  of  the  mind  to  connect  together  the  ideas  of  antiquity,  and  of  devcUed 
place,  is  powerfully  confirmed  by  another  association,  coinciding  entirely  with  the 
former,  in  suggesting  the  same  modes  of  expression.  Among  the  various  natural 
objects  which  attract  a  child  s  curiosity,  there  is,  perhaps,  none  which  awakens  a 
more  lively  interest,  than  the  river  which  it  soes  daily  and  hourly  hastening  along 
its  channel.  Whence  does  it  come  ?  and  where  ia  it  going  ?  are  questions  which 
some  of  my  readers  may  still  remember  to  have  asked :  Nor  is  it  even  impossible, 
that  they  may  retain  a  faint  recollection  of  the  surprise  and  delight  with  which 
they  first  learned  that  rivers  come  down  from  the  mountains,  and  that  they  all 
into  the  sea.  As  the  faculties  of  the  understanding  begin  to  open  to  notions 
abstracted  from  matter,  an  analogy  comes  invariably  and  infallibly  to  be  appre- 
hended between  this  endless  stream  of  water,  and  tho  endless  stream  of  time ;  an 
analogy  rendered  still  more  impressive  by  the  parallel  relations  which  they  bear, 
the  one  to  the  Ocean,  the  other  to  Eternity.  The  flux  of  time,  the  lapse  of  time, 
the  tide  of  time,  with  many  other  expressions  of  the  same  sort,  afford  sufficient 
evidence  of  tho  facility  with  which  the  fancy  pasHcs  from  the  one  subject  to  tho 
other.*  Hence,  too,  it  is,  that  the  antiquary  is  said  to  trace  the  history  of  laws, 
of  arts,  and  of  languages,  to  their  fountain  headu,  or  orujiiud  sources:  and  hence, 
the  synonymous  meanings,  wherever  time  is  concerned,  of  the  wonls  backward  fmA 


1  C"  Ipsa  quoque  wslduo  labuntur  tempora  aamirably  translaUd  by  Drj^ 


motu 

Non  secus  ac  flumen  :  neqae  enim  cnngbt«re 


Et'd  timeH  are  in  perpetual  flux  :  and  ran. 
Like  rirers  from  their  fountain,  rolling  on : 
For  time,  no  more  than  streams  la  at  a  stay ; 
The  flying  hour  is  ever  on  her  way : 


flumen. 

Ncc  Juris  hora  potest :  sed  ut  unda  impel- 


litur  unda, 
Urgcturque  prior reniente,  urgetque  priorem  : 
T«mpora  sic  fugiunt  pariter,  pariterque 


And  as  the  fountain  still  supplies  her  store. 
Tho  ware  behind  impels  the  ware  before : 
Thus  in  successive  course  the  minutes  run. 
And  urge  their  predecessor  minutes  on.**] 


sequtmtur." 


Ovid.  Mel.  Ub.  xv.  fab.  3.      179  ] 
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upward.  To  carry  our  resoarcliea  vp  or  back  to  a  particular  ajra,  arc  phrases 
equally  sanctioucd  by  our  best  writers.  Nor  is  it  only  in  our  own  language  that 
these  terms  are  convertible.  In  t)ie  Greek  they  are  so  to  a  still  greater  extent ; 
the  preposition  when  in  composition,  sometimes  having  the  force  of  the  word 
aursuiiit  sometimes  that  of  the  word  retro. 

From  these  remarks  it  suflBciently  appears,  how  exactly  all  the  different  asso- 
ciations, pointed  out  in  this  note,  conspire  with  each  other  in  producing  a  uni- 
formity of  thought  and  of  language  among  mankind,  with  respect  to  the  two  great 
modifications  of  time,  the  past  and  the  ftUure. 

I  shall  only  mention  one  other  circumstance,  contributing  to  the  same  end : — 
The  filial  respect  with  which  we  literally,  as  well  as  metaphorically,  look  up  to  our 
parents,  during  our  early  years,  insensibly  extends  itself  to  tJieir  progenitors,  pro- 
ducing, not  unnaturally,  that  illusion  of  the  imagination  which  magnifies  the  en- 
dowments, both  botlily  and  mental,  of  our  ancestors,  in  proportion  as  wo  carry  oar 
thoughts  backward  from  the  present  period ;  and  which,  in  ruder  ages,  terminates 
at  last  in  a  sentiment  approaching  nearly  to  that  of  religion.  Datur  hac  venia 
antiquitatit  vt  miscendo  humana  dimnU^  primordia  urhium  augustiara  faciat. 

In  the  Christian  world,  however,  it  is  chiefly  the  Scripture  history  which  has 
invested  remote  antiquity  with  a  character  of  sublimity,  blending  our  earliest  reli- 
gious impressions  with  the  pictures  of  patriarchal  manners,  with  the  events  of  the 
antediluvian  ages,  with  the  story  of  our  first  parents,  and,  above  all,  with  the 
emotions  inspired  by  that  simple  and  sublime  exordium, — *'  In  the  beginning,  God 
created  the  Heavens  and  the  Earth." 

Note  FF,  (p.  307.)— Eusay  IT.  chap.  3. — Passage  from  Homer. 

Among  the  various  instances  of  the  sublime,  quoted  from  Homer  by  Longinus, 
the  following  nmile  has  always,  in  a  more  particular  manner,  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  succeeding  critics : — 

Whatever  sublimity  may  Ixdong  to  these  lines,  I  am  inclined  to  ascribe  almost 
entirely  to  the  image  of  the  elevated  spectator,  and  of  the  boundless  expanse  of 
water,  \ying  under  his  eye. 

NoTK  GO,  (p.  314.)— Essay  II.  chap  Z.—Marm<mtel,  Oeneralizatwn, 

Marmontel,  in  one  of  the  best  of  his  elementary  books,  has  laid  hold  of  the  same 
analogy,  to  explain  to  his  pupils  the  respective  effects  of  analysis  and  synthesis,  as 
exemplified  in  the  structure  of  language. 

"  Vous  voycz  que  c'est  par  foiblesse  que  I'esprit  humain  generalise  ses  idees. 
....  Pour  I'homme  c'est  un  besoin  de  simplifier  ses  idees,  k  mesure  qu'elles  se 


>  Lib.    1.  770.  Through  such  a  space  of  air,  with  thundering 

"  Far  as  a  shepherd  from  some  point  on  high  sound. 
O'er  the  wide  main  extends  his  boundlces  eje,        At  one  long  leap  (h*  Immortal  coursers  bound.* 
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malfiplient ;  et  ces  generalisations,  dans  lesqnelles  les  differences  sp^ciiiqaes  et 
individuelles  sont  oubliees,  et  qui  rcunissent  une  mnltitnde  de  souTenirs  en  on 
seul  poiut  de  ressemblancc,  ne  sont  qu*une  facilite  que  se  donne  resprit  poor 
Bonlager  sa  vue.  C'est  une  position  commode  qn*il  prend  pour  doinincr  but  nn 
pins  grand  nombre  d'objets :  et,  de  cette  csp^co  d'eminence  ou  il  e'est  place,  sa 
▼Writable  action  consiste  k  redescendre  T^helle  dcs  id^s,  en  restituant  &  chacune 
les  difierences  de  son  objet,  scs  proprietes  distinctives ;  et  en  recompoeant,  par  la 
synthase  ce  que  par  Vanalyse  il  avoit  simplifi6.'' — Grammaire,  p.  8. 

Note  H  H,  (p.  316.)--EsHay  XL  cbap.  3. — Jlufh  in  Mathematics. 

Mr.  Maclaurin  has  taken  notice  of  the  former  of  these  circumstances  in  the  in- 
troduction to  his  Treatise  of  Fluxions : — "  Others,  in  the  place  of  indivisible, 
substituted  infinitely  small  divisible  elements,  of  which  they  supposed  all  magni- 
tudes to  be  formed.  After  these  came  to  be  relished,  an  infinite  scale  of  infinitudes 
and  infinitesimals  (ascending  and  descending  always  by  infinite  steps)  was  imagined 
and  proposed  to  be  received  into  geometry,  as  of  the  greatest  use  for  penetrating 
into  its  abstruse  parts.  Some  have  argued  for  quantities  more  than  infinite  ;  and 
others  for  a  kind  of  quantities  that  are  said  to  be  neither  finite  nor  infinite,  but  of 
an  intermediate  and  indeterminate  nature. 

"  This  way  of  considering  what  is  called  the  sublime  part  of  geometrj  has  so  fiir 
prevailed,  that  it  is  generally  known  by  no  less  a  title  than  the  science,  the  arith- 
metic, or  the  geometry  of  infinities.  These  terms  imply  something  lofly  but 
mysterious ;  the  contemplation  of  which  may  be  suspected  to  amaze  and  perplex, 
rather  than  satisfy  or  enlighten  the  understanding ;  and  while  it  seems  greatly 
to  elevate  geometry,  may  possibly  lessen  its  true  and  real  excellency,  which 
chiefly  consists  in  its  perspicuity  and  perfect  evidence." — Maclaurin's  J^lujcions, 
vol.  i.  p.  2. 

Fontenello,  who  possessed  the  rare  tjilent  of  adorning  mathematical  science 
with  tlie  attractions  of  a  refined  wit  and  a  lively  eloquence,  contributed  perhaps 
more  than  any  (»lhcr  individual,  by  the  popularity  of  his  writings,  to  give  a  currency 
to  this  paradoxical  phraseology.  In  one  passage  he  seems  to  reproach  bis  prede- 
cessors for  the  timid  caution  with  which  they  had  avoided  these  sublime  specula- 
tions, ascribing  it  to  something  resembling  the  holy  dread  inspired  by  the  mystenVs 
of  religion: — A  remark,  by  the  way,  which  affords  an  additional  illustration  of  the 
close  alliance  between  the  sublime  and  the  awful.  "  Quand  on  y  etoit  arrive,  on 
s'arretoit  avec  une  esp('cc  d'effroi  et  do  sainto  horreur.  .  .  On  regardoit  Pinfini 
conime  un  mystere  qu'il  falloit  respecter,  et  qu'il  n'etoit  paspemiis  d'approfondir." — 
Prefftce  des  Elemem  (h  la  (JeometrU  de  VInJini. 

In  the  farther  prosecution  of  the  same  subject,  I  have  observed  in  the  text,  that, 
"  with  the  exception  of  the  higher  parts  of  mathematics,  and  one  or  ttco  others^ 
for  which  it  is  easy  to  account,  the  epithet  universally  applied  to  the  more  abstruse 
branches  of  knowle<lge  is  not  sublime  but  profound.'^  One  of  the  exceptions  here 
alluded  to  is  the  application  occasionally  made  of  the  former  of  these  words  to 
moral  speculations,  and  tdso  to  some  of  those  metaphysical  researches  which  are 
connected  with  the  doctrines  of  religion,  a  mode  of  speaking  which  is  fully  ac- 
counteil  for  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  Essay. 
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Agreeably  to  iho  same  aDalogy,  Milton  applies  to  the  metaphysical  discussions 
of  the  fallen  angels  the  word  high  in  preference  to  rfcep.  The  whole  passage  is,  in 
this  point  of  view,  deserving  of  attention,  as  it  illustrates  strongly  the  facility  with 
which  the  thoughts  unconsciously  pass  and  repass  from  the  literal  to  the  meta- 
phorical sublime. 

"  Others  apart  sat  on  a  hiU  retired, 
In  thoughts  more  elevate^  and  reasoiCd  high 
Of  Providence,  foreknowledge,  will,  and  fate : 
Fix*d  fate,  free-will,  foreknowledge  absolute." 

IPdradUe  Lott,  B.  II.  557.] 

Note  1 1,  (p.  319.) — Essay  II.  chap.  A.—High  in  Stature. 

In  the  effect  of  this  superiority  of  stature,  there  seems  to  be  something  speci- 
fically different  from  that  produced  by  an  apparent  superiority  of  strength,  A  broad 
Herculean  make  would  suggest  ideas  much  less  nearly  allied  to  sublimity,  and 
would  even  detract  from  the  respect  which  the  same  stature,  with  a  less  athletic 
form,  would  have  commanded.  A  good  deal  must  here  be  ascribed  to  that  appre- 
hended analogy  between  a  towering  8ha])e  and  a  lofty  mind,  which  has  transferred 
metaphorically  so  many  terms  from  the  former  to  the  latter ;  and,  perhaps,  some- 
thing also  to  a  childish  but  natural  association,  grafting  a  feeling  of  reverence  on 
that  elevation  of  body  to  which  we  are  forced  to  look  upwards. 

Tiie  influence  of  similar  associations  may  be  traced  in  the  universal  practice  of 
decorating  the  helmets  of  warriors  with  plumes  of  feathers ;  in  the  artificial  means 
employed  to  give  either  a  real  or  apparent  augmentation  of  stature  to  the  heroes 
of  the  buskin ;  and  in  the  forms  of  respectful  salutation  pi*evalent  in  all  countries ; 
which  forms,  however  various  and  arbitrary  they  may  at  first  sight  appear,  seem 
all  to  agree  (according  to  an  ingenious  remark  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds)  in  the  com- 
mon idea  of  making  the  body  less,  in  token  of  reverence. 

Note  KK,  (p.  320.)— Essay  II.  chap.  4.— 7%€  Excellent  or  ConsummaU. 

Longinus  [1. 3.]  has  expiessed  this  idea  very  unequivocally,  when  he  tells  us: — 
"  *A»(«r«f  »«i  i|»;^jif  rtt  kiyttt  irri  ru  S^n;"  and,  if  possible,  still  more  explicitly, 
his  French  translator,  Boilcau ;  "  Le  euhlime  est  en  effet  ce  qui  forme  Vexcellence 
et  la  souveraine  perfection  du  discoure."  To  this  version  Boileau  adds,  **  Cela 
s'cntend  plus  aisement  que  ccla  no  se  pent  rendre  en  Francois.  'Am^irtif  veut 
dire  Bummitas^  VextrenUU  en  hauteur;  ce  qu'il  y  a  de  plus  Hevi  dam  ce  qui  est 
€UvL  Lc  mot  l^^x^  signifie  K  pen  prds  la  m^me  chose,  c*est  4  dire,  eminentia^  ce 
qui  s'iUve  au-dessus  du  reste.  C'est  sur  ces  deux  termes,  dont  la  signification  est 
superlative,  et  que  Ix)ngin  prend  au  fig^ire,  que  je  me  suis  fonde  pour  soutenir  que 
son  desscin  est  de  traitor  du  genre  sublime  de  Veloqitence  dans  son  plus  haut  point 
de  perfection.''  (Remarques  sur  la  Traduction  du  Traite  du  Sublime.)— OJuvres 
de  Boilcau,  tom.  v.  Amsterdam,  1775. 

In  defence  of  Longinus's  application  of  the  epithet  sublime  to  Sappho's  Oe/e, 
Mr.  Knight  maintains,  that  the  pathetic  is  alioays  Sublime.  "  All  sympathies,"  he 
observes,  '*  excited  by  just  and  appropriate  expression  of  energic  passions,  whether 
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ih'-y  be  of  the  tender  or  violent  kind,  are  alike  sublime,  as  they  all  tend  to  expand 
and  elevate  the  mind,  and  fill  it  with  those  enthusiastic  raptures,  which  Longinos 
justly  states  to  be  the  true  feelings  of  sublimity.  Hence  that  author  cites  instances 
of  the  sublime  from  the  tenderest  odes  of  love,  as  well  as  from  the  most  terrific 
images  of  war,  and  with  equal  propriety."  In  a  subsequent  part  of  his  work,  Mr. 
Knight  asserts,  that  "in  all  the  fictions,  either  of  poetry  or  imitative  art,  there  can 
be  nothing  truly  pathetic,  unless  it  be  at  the  same  time  in  some  degree  sublime." 
In  this  assertion  he  has  certainly  lost  sight  entirely  of  the  meaning  in  which  the 
words  Sublime  and  Pathetic  are  commonly  understood  in  our  language ;  a  standard 
of  judgment,  upon  questions  of  this  sort,  from  which  there  lies  no  appeal  to  the 
arbitrary  definition  of  any  theorist ;  not  even  to  the  authority  of  Longinns  himself. 
Upon  an  accurate  examination  of  the  subject,  it  will  be  found  that,  like  most  other 
authors  who  have  treated  of  Sublimity,  he  has  proceeded  on  the  supposition  of  the 
possibility  of  bringing  under  one  precise  definition,  the  views  of  sublimity  taken 
both  by  the  ancients  and  by  the  modems,  without  making  dne  allowances  for  the 
numberless  modifications  of  the  idea,  which  may  be  expected  from  their  different 
systems  of  manners,  from  their  difibrent  reh'gious  creeds,  and  from  various  other 
causes.  Whoever  reflects  on  the  meaning  of  the  word  VirtuSf  as  employed  by  the 
earlier  Romans,  and  compares  it  with  the  Firfi*  of  their  degenerate  descendants, 
will  not  be  surprised  at  the  anomalies  he  meets  with,  in  attempting  to  recon- 
cile completely  the  doctrines  of  ancient  and  modem  critics  concerning  the  Sublime : 
and  will  find  reason  to  be  satisfied,  when  he  is  able  to  give  a  plausible  account  of 
some  of  these  anomalies  from  their  different  habits  of  thinking,  and  their  dififercnt 
modes  of  philosophizing  upon  the  principles  of  criticism. 

"  Appellata  est  a  Viro  virtus.  Viri  autem  propria  maxim^  est  fortitude,  ci^us 
mnnera  duo  maxima  sunt,  mortis  dolorisque  contemptio." — Cicero,  2\i8C.  2.  18. 

"  Virtus  sip^ifia  d'abord  \&  force,  ensuite  le  caura^<;,  ensuito  la  grpndeur  morale. 
Chez  les  Italiens,  virtu  no  designe  guere  que  la  pratique  des  beaux  arts  ;  et  le  mot 
qui,  dans  son  origine,  cxprimait  la  qualite  qui  distingue  emincmment  lliomme,  e&t 
donne  aujourd'hiii  A  des  Otres  qui  ont  perdu  la  qualite  distinctive  de  rhomme.  Un 
Soprano  est  Ic  Virtuoso  par  excellence."— Suard.  Essai  sur  la  Vie  et  le  Carcutcre 
du  Tasse. 

In  the  instance  of  the  suhlinie,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  much  less  wonderful  that 
there  should  bo  some  anomalies  in  the  use  made  of  this  word  by  Longinns,  when 
compared  with  our  present  modes  of  thinking  and  of  speaking,  than  that  the  points 
of  coincidence  should  be  so  many  between  his  view  of  the  subject,  and  that  which 
we  meet  with  in  the  best  books  of  philosophical  criticism  which  have  yet 
appeared. 

I  shall  take  this  ojiportunity  to  remark,  (although  the  observation  has  no  imme- 
diate connexion  with  the  foregoing  train  of  thinking,)  that  a  talent  for  the  paUietie 
and  a  talent  for  humour,  are  generally  united  in  the  same  person.*  Wit  is  more 
nearly  allied  to  a  taste  for  the  suhlime.  I  have  found  the  observation  verified,  as 
far  as  my  own  knowledge  extends,  whether  of  men  or  of  books.  Nor  do  I  think  it 
would  be  difticult  to  explain  the  fact,  from  the  acknowledged  laws  of  the  human 
mind. 

*  [8cc  Klamntg,  vol  iii.  p.  230  ] 
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Note  L  L,  (p.  320.) — Essay  II.  chap.  A.'^Longinus,  Sublimily. 

The  eloquent  and  philosophical  passage  which  I  am  now  to  quote,  with  respect 
to  the  final  cause  of  the  pleasures  connected  with  the  emotion  of  Sublimity,  affords 
a  proof,  that  the  views  of  Longinus  occasionally  rose  from  the  professed  and  prin- 
cipal object  of  his  book  to  other  speculations  of  a  higher  and  more  comprehensive 
nature.   I  shall  give  it  to  my  readers  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Akenside. 

"  Those  godlike  geniuses  were  well  assured,  that  nature  had  not  intended  man 
for  a  low-spirited  or  ignoble  being ;  but,  bringing  us  into  life  and  the  midst  of  this 
vast  universe,  as  before  a  multitude  assembled  at  some  heroic  solemnity,  that  we 
might  be  spectators  of  all  her  magnificence,  and  candidates  for  the  high  prize  of 
glory,  she  bas,  therefore,  implanted  in  our  souls  an  unextinguishable  love  of  every 
thing  great  and  exalted,  of  everything  which  appQars  divine  beyond  our  compre- 
hension. Whence  it  comes  to  pass,  that  even  the  whole  world  is  not  an  object  suf- 
ficient for  the  depth  and  capacity  of  human  imagination,  which  often  sallies  forth 
beyond  the  limits  of  all  that  surrounds  us.  liCt  any  man  cast  his  eye  through  the 
whole  circle  of  our  existence,  and  consider  how  especially  it  abounds  with  excellent 
and  grand  objects,  he  will  soon  acknowledge  for  what  ei^'oyments  and  pursuits  we 
were  destined.  Thus,  by  the  very  propensity  of  Nature,  we  are  led  to  admire,  not 
little  springs  or  shallow  rivulets,  however  clear  and  delicious,  but  the  Nile,  the 
Rhine,  the  Danube,  and  much  more  than  all,  the  Ocean.** — Longinus,  sect.  24. 

Note  M  M,  (p.  325.) — Essay  II.  chap.  6. — Sublimity^  Longinut, 

Longinus  himself  was  plainly  impressed  with  the  same  association,  when  he  re- 
marked :  "  *T>^«  w»v  »mt(it/s  llitnx^*  rjujrr*?  itdfrm  ht- 
fi^nftff  »«}  Ttif  r»v  ffirt^^s  tSfvf  iti^ui*  hMl^r§  %iffuiiJ^    [I.  4.] 

The  beginning  of  this  sentence  is  thus  translated  by  Boileau  :  "  Quand  le  aub- 
lime  vitnt  a  cdaUr^''  &c. ; — upon  which  version  Dacier  observes  as  follows  :  "  Notre 
laugue  n'a  quo  ce  mot  idater  pour  exprimer  le  mot  llfux^v,  qui  est  eroprunt^  de 
la  tempcte,  et  qui  donne  une  idee  merveilleuse,  h  pen  pr^  comme  ce  mot  de  Virgile, 
abrupt  is  nuhUms  ifpfiea.  Longin  a  voulu  donner  ici  une  image  de  la  foudre  que 
Ton  voit  plutot  tomber  que  partir." — (Euvre$  de  Boileau,  p.  16,  tom.  v.  ed.  Amst. 

Note  NN,  (p.  329.)— Essay  II.  chap.  b.—  Tlie  Sublime  of  BoMuet, 

After  consulting  Bailly's  History  of  Astronomy ^  I  find  that  my  memory  has  not 
been  so  faithful  on  this  occasion  as  I  had  imagined,  and  that  I  have  connected 
with  this  jMirticular  description,  several  ideas  which  occur  in  other  parts  of  the 
same  work.  As  it  appears  to  me,  however,  of  more  consequence,  at  present,  to 
illustrate  niy  own  idea  than  to  rectify  this  trifling  inadvertency,  I  have  allowed  the 
passage  to  remain  as  it  was  originally  written.  (See  Hist,  de  VAstron.  Mod, 
liv.  7.) 

In  the  hurry  of  preparing  for  tlie  press  the  notes  on  this  Essay,  I  neglected  to 
refer,  on  a  former  occasion,  (when  speaking  of  the  intimate  connexion  between  the 
ideas  of  the  literal  and  of  the  religious  Sublime,)  to  the  description  given  by  lliomas 
of  the  sublime  cUM|Ucncc  of  Bossuet.    It  is  a  description  not  unworthy  of  Bossuet 
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himself ;  but  I  am  prevented  by  its  length  from  quoting  it  here.  I  cannot,  how- 
ever, deny  myself  the  pleasure  of  transcribing  a  few  unconnected  sentences : — 

"  Jamais  personne  n*a  parlu  de  Dieo  avcc  tant  de  dignite.  La  Divinitc  est  dana 
see  discours  comme  dans  Punivers,  remnant  tout,  agitant  tout. — ^Dans  son  ^loqneoce 
sublime,  il  se  place  entre  Dieu  et  lliomme,  il  s'adresse  A  eux  tour-2Lp-toar.  .  .  . 
Qui  mieux  que  lui,  a  parle  de  la  vie,  de  la  mort,  de  P^temite,  du  terns  ?  Ces  idees 
par  elles-memes  inspiront  &  ^imagination  une  esp^ce  de  terrenr,  qui  n'est  pas  loin 
dn  sublime.  ...  A  travers  une  foule  de  sentimens  qui  Tentrainent,  Bossaet  ne 
fait  que  prononcer  de  temps  en  temps  des  mots ;  et  ces  mots  alors  font  iHssonner, 
comme  les  cris  interrompus  que  le  voyageur  entend  quelqnefois  pendant  la  noit, 
dans  le  silence  des  forets,  et  qui  Tavertissent  dhm  danger  qu'il  ne  connoit  pas.  .  .  . 
Mais  ce  qui  le  distingue  le  plus,  c'est  ISmpetuosite  de  ses  mouvemcmts,  c^est  son 
&me  qui  se  mele  h  tout.  II  semble  que  du  sommet  d*un  lieu  61ev^,  il  d^convre  des 
grands  ^vdnemens  qui  se  passent  sous  ses  yeux,  et  qu*il  les  raconte  k  des  bommes 
qui  sont  en  has." 

Note  00,  (p.  336.)--E8say  III.  chap.  l.—Caup  tVCEa  MtlUaire. 

In  his  argument  concerning  the  Coup  d'CEU  MtlUaire^  Folard  rests  his  opinioa, 
not  on  any  general  philosophical  considerations,  but  on  the  results  which  bis  good 
sense  suggested  to  him  from  the  records  of  military  history,  and  from  his  own  per- 
sonal observation  and  experience.  The  following  short  quotation  will  confirm  what 
I  have  stated  in  the  text,  concerning  the  universality  of  the  prejudice  there  men- 
tioned, at  the  period  when  he  wrote ;  a  circumstance  which,  when  contrasted  with 
the  glaring  absurdity  which  it  now  presents  to  the  most  superficial  inqnirers,  may 
be  regarded  as  good  evidence  of  the  progress  which  the  theory  of  tbe  human  mind 
has  made  during  the  course  of  the  last  century. 

"  (Test  le  sentiment  general  que  le  coup  d*oeil  ne  depend  pas  de  nous,  que  cVst 
un  present  de  la  nature,  que  les  campagnes  ne  le  donnent  point,  et  qu'en  un  mot 
il  faut  Papporter  cn  naissant,  sans  quoi  les  yeux  du  monde  les  plus  peruana  ne 
voyent  goutte  et  marchent  dans  les  ten^bres  les  plus  ^paisses.  On  se  trompe ;  nous 
avons  tons  le  coup  d'ceil  selon  la  portion  d'esprit  et  de  bon  sens  qu*il  a  plu  ^  la  pro- 
vidence de  nous  departir.  II  nait  de  Tun  et  de  Pautre,  mais  Pacquis  Taffine  et  le 
perfectionne,  ct  Pexpericncc  nous  Passure."  .  .  . 

..."  Philopcemen  avoit  un  caitp  d'ceil  admirable.  On  ne  doit  pas  le  considerer 
en  lui  comme  un  present  de  la  nature,  mais  comme  le  fruit  de  I'etude,  de  Papplica- 
tion,  et  de  son  extreme  passion  pour  la  gnerro.  Plutarque  nous  a]>prend  la  methode 
dont  il  se  servit  pour  voir  de  tout  autres  yeux  que  de  ceux  des  autres  pour  la  con- 
duite  des  armecs,"  &c.  &c.  &c. 

Note  PP,  (p.  347.)— Essay  III.  chap.  2.— Tact. 

"  Ceux  qui  passent  leur  vie  dans  la  socicte  la  plus  etendue  sont  bien  homes,  s'ils 
uc  preunent  pas  facilement  un  t(ict  fin  et  delicat,  ct  s'ils  n*acquierent  pas  la  con- 
noissance  du  cceur  humain." — Les  deux  jRSputations.  Conte  moral,  par  Madame 
de  Sillery. 

Quintiliau  seems  to  employ  the  phrase  sensu-s  communis  in  the  same  acceptation 
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nearly  with  the  French  word  tact.  "  Sensum  ipsam,  qui  communis  dicitur,  ubi 
discet,  cum  so  a  congrcsRU,  qui  non  hominibaa  solum,  sed  multis  quoque  animalibus 
iiaturalis  est,  segregarit 

On  whicl)  passage  Tumebus  remarks  :  "  Per  sensum  eommunem^  intelHgit  peri- 
tiam  quondam  et  experientiam,  quae  ex  hominura  congressu  sensim  coHigitur,  ap- 
|>ellaturque  a  Cicerono  CommunU  Prvdentia." 

I)*AIcmbert  occasionally  uses  tact  to  denote  one  of  the  qualities  of  Taste  ; — that 
peculiar  delicacy  of  perception,  which  (like  the  nice  touch  of  a  blind  man)  arises 
from  habits  of  close  attention  to  those  slighter  feelings  which  escape  general  notice ; 
a  quality  which  is  very  commonly  confounded  (sometimes  by  D*Alembert  himself) 
with  that  sensibility  to  beauty,  which  is  measured  by  the  degree  of  pleasure  com- 
municated to  the  observer.  It  appears  to  me,  at  the  same  time,  to  be  probable, 
that  when  he  thus  employed  the  word,  he  had  an  eye  chiefly  to  those  questions 
concerning  taste,  which  (as  I  before  said)  fall  under  the  province  of  the  connois- 
seur. No  person,  I  apprehend,  would  use  tact  to  express  a  quick  perception  of  the 
beauty  of  a  fine  prospect — nor  docs  it  seem  to  be  often  or  very  correctly  applied  to 
a  quick  and  lively  perception  of  the  beauties  of  writing.  **  On  pout,  ce  me  scmble, 
d'apr^s  ces  reflexions,  r^pondre  en  deux  mots  h  la  question  souvent  agitee,  si  le 
sentiment  est  pr^f<Srable  h  la  discussion,  pour  jnger  un  ouvrage  de  ffoHt.  L'impres- 
sion  est  le  juge  naturel  du  premier  moment,  la  discussion  Pest  du  second.  Dans 
les  personncs  qui  joignent  ^  la  finesse  et  k  la  promptitude  du  tact  la  nettet^  et  la 
justesse  de  Tesprit,  le  second  juge  ne  fera  pour  I'ordinaire  que  confirmer  les  arrets 
rendus  par  le  premier,"*  &c.  &c. 

Note  Q  Q,  (p.  358,)  Essay  III.  chap.  3.— The  Beautiful  and  St.  Augustine. 

In  the  article  Beau  of  the  French  Encydopedie^  mention  is  made  of  a  treatise 
on  the  beatUifult  by  St.  Augustine,  which  is  now  lost.  Some  idea,  however,  we 
are  told,  may  be  formed  of  its  contents  from  different  passages  scattered  through 
his  other  writings.  The  idea  here  ascribed  to  St.  Augustine  amounts  to  this,  that 
the  distinctive  character  of  beauty  is,  that  exact  relation  of  the  parts  of  a  whole  to 
each  other,  which  constitutes  its  unity.  "  C'est  VunitS  qui  constitue,  pour  ainsi 
dire,  k  forme  et  Tessence  dn  beau  en  tout  genre.  Omnis  porro  pulchritudinis 
format  unitas  est.** — The  theory  certainly  is  not  of  very  great  value ;  but  the 
attempt  is  curious,  when  connected  with  the  history  of  the  author  and  with  that  of 
his  age. 

With  respect  to  this  attempt,  (which  may  be  considered  as  a  generalisation  of 
the  theory  of  Utility,)  it  may  be  remarked  farther,  that  although  evidently  far  too 
confined  to  include  aU  the  elements  of  the  Beautiful,  yet  that  it  includes  a  larger 
proportion  than  many  others,  of  those  higher  beauties,  which  form  the  chief  objects 
of  study  to  a  man  of  refined  taste.    [In  the  words  of  Horace :] 

"  Denique  sit  quod  vis,  simplex  duntaxat  et  unwrn."— [-<4r*.  23. J 
"  Still  follow  sense  of  every  art  the  soul : 
Parts  answering  parts,  will  slide  into  a  wJtoU.'' 

•  [Rijkxiom  tur  tusagt  et  tttr  Fabus  <k  la  PhUciOjihie  dan*  Ut  MatUits  de  OotH.—M^lati^, 
vol.  It.  p.  317  ] 
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Even  in  the  works  of  nature,  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  their  Beauty  to  a  philo- 
sophical eye,  is  the  Unity  of  Design  which  they  everywhere  exhibit. — On  the 
mind  of  St.  Augustine,  who  had  been  originally  educated  in  the  school  of  the 
Manicheans,  this  view  of  the  subject  might  reasonably  he  expected  to  prodace  a 
peculiarly  strong  impression.^ 

Note  RR,  (p.  375,)  Essay  IIL  chap.  4.—FactiUy  of  Taste. 

The  same  remark  will  be  found  to  hold  in  all  the  fine  arts.  "  A  trae  con- 
noisseur," says  a  late  writer,  who  has  had  the  best  opportunities  to  form  a  just 
opinion  on  this  point,  "  who  sees  the  work  of  a  great  master,  seizes,  at  the  first 
glance,  its  merits  and  its  beauties.  He  may  afterwards  discover  defects  ;  but  he 
always  returns  to  that  which  pleased  him,  and  would  rather  admire  than  find  fault. 
To  begin  with  finding  fault  where  there  are  beauties  to  admire,  is  a  sure  proof  of 
want  of  taste.  This  remark  is  the  resuU  of  several  years  of  my  observation  in 
Italy,  All  the  young  men  looked  for  defects  in  the  finest  works  of  Corregio, 
Guide,  and  Raphael,  in  the  Venus  de  Medicis,  the  Apollo  Belvidere,  and  the 
Church  of  St.  Peter ;  whereas,  those  who  profited  by  the  lessons  which  were  given 
them  saw  only  beauties." — Dutensiana^  p.  110. 

Taste  is  defined  by  the  same  writer  to  be  "  tAe  discernment  of  the  beautiful'* 
The  definition  is  obviously  much  too  confined  and  partial ;  as  the  discernment  of 
&ults  as  well  as  of  beauties  is  a  necessary  ingredient  in  the  composition  of  this 
power.  But  it  has  the  merit  of  touching  on  that  ingredient  or  element  which  is 
the  most  essential  of  the  whole ;  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  basis  or  substratum  of  all  the 
rest,  and  the  only  one  where  education  can  do  but  little  to  supply  the  deficiencies 
of  nature.  According  to  the  vulgar  idea,  Taste  may  be  defined  to  bo  "  the  dis- 
cernment of  blemishes."  ["  Have  you  read,"  says  Gray  in  one  of  his  letters,  "  Lord 

Clarendon's  Continuation  of  hi^  History  ?   Do  you  remember  Mr.   *8  account 

of  it  before  it  came  out  ?  How  well  he  recollected  all  the  faults,  and  how  utterly 
he  forgot  all  the  beauties :  Surely  the  grossest  taste  is  bettor  than  such  a  sort  of 
delicacy." — Memoirs  of  Gray  by  Mason.   Letter  35.] 

Note  SS,  (p.  395,)  Essay  IV.  chap.  l.—EeynoUU. 

The  account  given  by  Reynolds  himself  of  what  he  felt  upon  this  occasion,  docs 
not  accord  literally  with  the  fiction  of  the  poet ;  as  it  appears  that  hia^r*^  raptures 
were  inconsiderable,  in  comparison  of  those  which  he  experienced  afterwards,  upon 
a  careful  and  critical  examination  of  Raffaelle's  Works.  The  fact^  therefore,  is 
incomparably  more  favourable  than  the  fiction^  to  the  argument  stated  in  the 
text. 


♦  [Augustin,  In  his  Cor\fettiQns,  records  the 
purport  of  his  treatise,  now  loet,  De  Apto  et 
Pulcro ;  Andr6,  in  hia  acute  and  eloquent  Essai 
Mur  le  Beau,  follows  out  the  theory  of  St.  Austin, 


which  was,  indeed,  it  may  be  asserted,  that  of 
all  antiquity ;  and  Diderot,  author  of  the  article 
Beau  in  the  French  Encyclot^die,  founds  almoet 
exclusively  upon  Lo  Pdre  Andr<3. — JStiL] 
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AuTiCLR  I.— (Sec  p.  279.) 
Essay  II.  chop.  1.— P</rr^  dfrivation  of  the  word  Subumis. 

Tub  following  is  a  vor}'  imperfect  abstmct  of  Dr.  Parr's  observations  on  the 
etymology  of  tho  word  §uUimi$.  I  regret  that  circumstances  rendered  it  im- 
possible for  me,  before  sending  it  to  the  press,  to  submit  it  to  the  revisal  and  correc- 
tions of  my  learned  friend ;  but  as  I  have,  in  every  sentence,  scrupulously  copied 
his  words,  I  trust  that  I  have  done  no  injustice  to  his  argument,  but  what  is  the 
necessary  consequence  of  the  mutilated  and  di^ointed  form  in  which  it  is  exhibited. 

As  I  have  not  mentioned  in  the  Note  which  gave  occasion  to  Dr.  Parr's  stric- 
tures, the  grounds  on  which  I  presumed  to  call  in  question  the  common  etymology 
of  BublimUf  I  think  it  proper  to  acknowledge  hero,  that  he  has  pointed  his  argiunents, 
with  the  most  sagacious  precision,  against  the  two  considerations  which  tacitly 
weighed  with  me  in  rejecting  that  etymology  as  unsatisfactory.  The  one  is  the  base 
and  abject  orujin  which  it  assigns  to  a  word,  identified,  both  in  ancient  and  modern 
languages,  with  all  our  loftiest  and  most  unearthly  conceptions.'    The  other,  the 


1  In  yielding  ho  readily  to  thia  comddenttion,  I 
am  now  fully  aware  bow  completely  I  loet  dght 
of  what,  in  the  beginning  of  the  preceding  Enaay, 
I  had  written  on  the  gradual  and  eaoceMiTe 
trantitiont  \n  the  meaning  of  wonLi,  to  often 
exempli  6ed  in  the  history  of  all  languagea.  Of 
this  general  fact,  not  lee*  intereeting  to  the 
philosopher,  than  to  the  philologer,  a  copious 
variety  of  curious  and  highly  instructive  in- 
stances are  produced  by  Dr.  Parr,  in  the 
course  of  the  different  communications  with 
which  he  has  lately  fttroured  me^  While 
perusing  tbeee,  I  have  Drequently  reooUecied  a 
passage  which  struck  me  forcibly  some  yean 
ago,  in  an  anonymous  pamphlet  published  at 
Oxford;  and  which  expresses  so  happily  my 
own  idea  of  the  naturo  and  ralue  of  Dr.  Parr's 
philological  disquisitions,  that  I  shall  take  the 
liberty  to  adopt  it  as  part  of  this  Note.  Whether 
the  learned  author,  [Coplcston,— JSJ.]  in  writing 
it,  had  in  view  the  illustrious  scholar  to  whom 
I  at  present  apply  it,  or  some  philosophical 
grammarian  yet  unknown  to  fame,  I  am  not 
entitled  to  conjecture.   [He  had.— EU.] 

"  There  is,  I  doubt  not,  a  clue  to  every  mazy 
daaco  of  human  thought,  which  we  trace  in  the 


texture  of  language.  When  ooce  unravelled,  it 
appears  simple  enough  :  And  the  more  simple 
it  in,  tho  greater  is  the  merit  of  the  discovery. 
And  yet  in  such  matters  the  worid  are  i4)t  to 
show  ingratitude  and  contempt,  when  they 
ought  most  to  admire  and  to  be  thankfuL 
....  Such  injustice  will  not^  I  trust,  deter 
a  philosophical  critic  firom  attempting  to  solve 
the  intricate  phenomena  of  language  which  still 
remain  unexplained.  To  perform  the  task  well 
requires  not  only  extensive  erudition,  a  strong 
memory,  an  acute  and  penetrating  mind,  tut 
an  acquaintance  also,  eiUier  self-taught  or  me- 
thodically acquired,  with  that  true  logic  whidi 
enables  us  to  sort,  to  discriminate,  and  to  ab- 
stract ideas,  to  know  them  again  under  all 
the  changes  of  dress  and  posture,  and  to  keep  a 
steady  eye  upon  them,  as  they  mingle  with  the 
confused  and  shiftinjt  crowd.  This  combina- 
tion of  qualities  is  indeed  rare  ;  but  there  have 
been  men  so  variously  gifted,  though  few;  and 
some  perhaps  there  still  are  :  Om  I  know  there 
is,  who  could  not  render  a  more  acceptable 
serrice  to  the  lovers  of  ancient  learning,  than  by 
guiding  their  footsteps  through  tliis  perplexing 
labyrinth." 
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anomalous,  and  (as  I  conceived)  inexplicable  extension  wbicb  it  gives  to  the  pre- 
position fub  to  convey  a  meaning  directly  contraiy  to  that  in  wliich  it  is  geneimUy 
nnderstood.  I  shall  take  the  liberty,  accordingly,  to  arrange  Dr.  Parr's  obserratioiiB 
nnder  two  separate  heads,  corresponding  to  the  two  distinct  objections  vrhich  they 
are  intended  to  obviate. 

I. — Mr.  Stewart  rejects  the  commonly  received  derivation  of  mbUmis  from  gupra 
limum.  But,  when  a  language  furnishes  all  the  constituent  parts  of  a  componnd 
word,  and  when  no  other  part  of  that  language  offers,  even  to  our  conjecture,  any 
other  terms,  there  surely  is  abundant  reason  for  our  acquiescence  in  that  etymology, 
which  contains  nothing  irrational  and  absurd. 

That  phrase,  which  to  us,  who  live  at  a  distant  time,  appears  degrading,  may 
not  have  borne  the  same  appearance  to  those  who  spoke  and  wrote  in  that  lan- 
guage. By  the  force  of  mere  custom,  figurative  expressions  acquire  grandenr  and 
energy  from  the  subjects  to  which  they  arc  applied ;  and  even  the  in  significant  or 
offensive  notions  which  adhere  to  the  parts  separately  considered,  may  be  anseen 
and  unfelt,  when  they  are  compounded,  and,  in  that  compounded  state,  are  applied 
metaphorically. 

Elevation  above  the  earth  might  be  expressed  by  a  term  to  which  custom  would 
give  the  sense  of  indefinite  elevation,  and  elevation  itself  is  a  property  so  agreeable 
to  the  mind,  that  we  at  once  approve  of  the  term,  which  expresses  it  luminously. 
Even  single  terms  acquire  beauty  or  dignity  by  their  union  with  other  terms 
without  the  aid  of  composition ;  and  Hence  the  precept  of  Horace, — 

"  Dixeris  egrcgie,  notum  si  callida  verbum 
Ileddiderit  junctura  novum.'* — Fpist.  ad  Pitones^     47,  48. 

Mire  is,  as  a  physical  object,  offensive.  Bnt  who,  upon  that  account,  will  object 
to  the  following  passage  in  Juvenal  ? 

.  .  .  .  "  Quibus  arte  benigna, 
Et  mdiore  luto  finxit  prsecordia  Titan." — Sat.  xiv.  B4. 

When  Cicero  says,  "  Tria  esse  in  verbo  simplici  qu«  orator  afferat  ad  illns- 
trandam  atque  ornandam  orationem,"  he  adds,  **  conjungendia  verbis,  ut  haec — 

"  Turn  paver  sapientiam  niihi  oninem  ex  animo  cxpectorat. 
An  non  vis  hujus  me  versutiloquas  malitias 

"Vidctis  versutiloquas  et  esrpeciorat,  ex  conjanctione  facta  esse  verba,  non 
nata." — Cicero,  De  Oratore,  lib.  iii.  To  an  Englishman,  when  he  reads  cxpectorat 
in  Latin,  the  word  loses  nothing  of  its  force,  because  we  have  a  word  with  a 
similar  sound  and  an  undignified  literal  sense  in  our  own  tongue,  and  the  "junctura" 
with  "  pavor"  and  "  sapientiam"  heightened  doubtless  the  effect  to  a  Boman  reader. 
When  a  Roman  met  with  "  versutiloquas,"  he  felt,  from  the  composition  of  the 
word,  more  than  he  would  feel  when  he  read  "  versutus  "  and  "  loquor**  separately. 
By  the  common  experience  of  all  readers,  and  the  common  consent  of  all  critics,  words 
compounded  of  parts,  which  have  no  grandeur,  become  grand  from  composition. 

«  «  He  «  « 

In  the  formation  of  suhlimis^  I  suspect  that  not  "dirtiness,"  the  property  of 
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UmuSf  but  "  tenacily/'  the  effect  of  it,  is  incladed  in  the  word,  and  that  the  addi- 
tion of  8ub  or  super  suggested  the  notion  of  exemption  from  that  effect,  and  thus 
the  notion  of  "soaring"  indefinitely  would  be  formed  in  the  mind. 
In  the  Ajax  of  Sophocles  we  read,  v.  1294,  [1302,  1264  J 

The  effect  of  moisture,  tenacity,  is  here  suggested  to  the  mind.  It  was  that 
tenacity  which  would  have  kept  the  ukn^ts  from  falling  out  from  the  helmet,  and 
rescued  Ajax  from  all  hazard^  by  not  falling  out  He  disdained  to  use  it.  Now, 
is  there  anything  degrading  in  the  phrase  vy^Zf  Ji^tv^»f  ?  No,  surely. 

We  read  in  H(»racc,  Od,  lib.  iii.  2,  21,— 

"  Virtus  recludcns  immeritis  mori 
Coelum  nogata  tentat  iter  via, 
Ccetusque  vulgares  et  udam 

Spernit  humum  fugicnte  penna." 

Here  we  have  a  series  of  grand  ideas,  and  the  subject  itself  is  grand.  Is  that 
grandeur  diminished  by  that  moisture  of  the  earth  with  which  we  often  associate 
the  notion  of  dirtiness  ?  No ;  for  tenacity,  the  effect  of  moisture,  not  dirtiness,  is 
here  the  associated  idea.  Baxter,  I  know,  interprets  udam  by  "poUutam  et 
hnmidam."  But  he  has  not  shown  where  udam,  in  any  other  passage,  implies 
moisture  with  filthiness,  though,  in  reality,  the  external  object,  humus  uda^  must 
always  be  "  dirty."  Janus  says,  "  Humidam,  quatenus  puro  letheri  opponitur." 
But  no  such  opposition  is  expressed  in  the  context,  and  the  word  itself  certainly 
docs  not  suggest  it.  I  think  that  udam  humum  means  "  the  ground,  which,  by 
its  moisture,  would  obstruct  the  motion  of  the  body  to  which  it  adhered,  in  any 
attempt  to  rise."  Here,  then,  tenacity  is  the  idea  retained,  and  the  idea  of 
filthiness,  which  is  naturally  the  concomitant  of  humus  uda^  is  dropped. 

In  the  formation  of  subUmis  the  process  of  the  mind  seems  to  roe  to  be  this. 
LImus  has  the  property  of  "  obstructing.**  That  to  which  the  word  sublimis  was 
applied,  is  "raised  above  the  obstructing  cause."  It  can  soar — it  does  soar;— 
and  thus  the  notion  of  "  soaring  indefinitely  **  is  familiarized  to  the  mind.  The 
origin  of  the  word,  and  its  literal  signification,  did  not  present  themselves  to 
the  mind  of  the  speaker  or  hearer.  By  custom,  the  word  had  acquired  the  sense 
of  "soaring"  in  the  way  probably  which  I  have  stated;  and  neither  limus^  nor 
the  mere  circumstance  of  being  "  raised  super  limiun,"  was  ever  thought  of,  when 
the  power  of  the  word  to  express  elevation  had  been  established.  Tlie  idea  of 
elevation  itself  is  so  agreeable  and  so  interesting,  as  not  to  leave  leisure  or 
inclination  for  analyzing  the  word  by  which  "  elevation  "  was  expressed. 

•  **«»* 

II. — Here  an  objector  might  start  up  and  say,  how  is  it  that  in  the  Latin  lan- 
guage «ti&  means  "under,"  and  "above,**  or  "up?"  I  admit  the  fact;  but  con- 
tend that  the  same  letters,  with  the  same  sound,  are  of  different  extraction,  and  lo 
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difibrent,  as  to  be  adapted  even  to  contrary  significations.  Let  it  be  remarked 
that  I  am  going  to  speak  of  sub,  when  compounded  with  a  Tcrb,  to  express 
"  elevation." 

"  Quantum  vere  novo  viridis  so  stibjtcit  ainus/* — Virgil,  Sd.  x.  74. 

Scrvius,  "  Suhjicif,  vel  sursum  jacitf  vd  subter  jaeit.'^ 

"  Infrenant  alii  currus,  aut  corpora  saltu 
Subjiciunt  in  equos,  et  strictis  ensibus  adsunt/' — Virgil,  xii.  2d8. 

Servius,  "  Subjiciunt  in  equos,  super  equos  jaciunt ;  sed  proprio  non  est  locutus, 
magisque  contrarie  ;  nam  subjieere  est  aUquid  svbter  jacere.^  The  sclioliaat,  whom 
wo  often  very  improperly  call  Sertnus,  was  puzzled,  as  must  be  many  a  modem 
reader,  by  the  opposite  senses  of  the  same  word ;  but  I  am  confident  in  my  ability 
to  solve  the  difficulty  even  to  the  satisfaction  of  Mr.  Stewart.  I  must  go  on  with 
examples. 

.  ..."  At  ima  exrostuat  unda 
Verticibus,  nigramque  alte  subjectat  arenam." — Virgil,  Gcorff.  iii.  240. 

"Ter  flamma  ad  summum  tecti  subjecta  reluxit." — Virgil,  Georg.  iv.  385. 
I  pass  on  to  Lucretius. 

.  .  .  .  "  Tibi  suaves  daidola  tcllus 
Summittit  flores." — ^Lib.  i.  9. 

"  Atque  efflare  foras,  ideoque  extollere  flammas, 
Saxaquo  subjedare,  et  arente  tollere  nimbos."--Lib.  vi.  700. 

"  Sic  et  Averna  loca  alitibus  summittere  debent 
Mortiferam  vim,  de  terra  quae  surgit  in  auras." — Lib.  vi.  818. 

Other  poets  write  so  : 

"  Aspice  quot  summittat  humus  fomiosa  colores." — Propertius,  lib.  i.  JSl.  2. 
Summittat,  "  sends  up." 

**  Surgunt  advcrsa  subreclcz  fronte  colubrte." — Lucan,  lib.  ix.  634. 

Bcrsmannus  has  the  following  note  : — "  Surredas  MSS.  duo,  h.  e.  sursum  erecta 
a  fronte  ipsius,  ne  earn  aspicerent." 

'*  Ccrtatim  structus  surrectas  molis  ad  astra 
In  media  stetit  urbe  rogus." — Silius  Italicus,  lib.  ii.  599. 

.  .  .  .  "  Telisque  rcpostis 
Summissas  tendunt  alta  ad  capitolia  dextras." — 

Silius  Italicus,  lib.  xii.  640. 

Drakenborch  in  the  note  says :  "  Summissm  dextrcR  hie  sunt  eUit^e,  sursum 
emissae  :  supra,  Lib.  i.  v.  G73." 

«  4^  «  *  «  Hf 

In  prose  writers  we  have  sub  for  "  up."  "  Sublcvare  mentum  sinistra,"  Cicero ; 
*'  siihlevare  raiseros,"  Cicero.  It  occurs  under  another  form,  «u«,  which  hereafter 
will  be  explained.    Sustineo,  "I  hold  up;"  suspvcio,  "I  look  up."    Mr.  Stewart 
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will  have  the  goodness  particularly  to  mark  tbe  form  tut. — Let  us  return  to  sub. 
Sublatus  means  *'  lifted  up."  "  Quum  Camillus,  suhjectut  a  circumHtantibus  in 
equum"  Livj,  lib.  vi,  c.  24,  "  raised  or  lifted  up  upon  the  horse.**  Gronoviue,  in  bis 
note,  produces  the  following  passage  from  Livy,  lib.  xxxi.  c.  37  : — "  Saluti  fuit  equen, 
qui  raptim  ipse  desiluit,  pavidumque  regem  in  equum  tuhjeciV^^lAsy^  lib.  vii.  c.  10. 

The  foregoing  instances  are  abundantly  sufficient  to  show  that  «u5,  when  com- 
|X)unded,  often  signifies  to  "  raise  up." 

Upon  tub^  when  standing  alone,  I  speak  doubtfully.  There  is  a  passage  in  Livy, 
where  svbire  may  have  the  sense  of  "  ascending  \^  but  I  am  not  positive,  and  shall 
offer  a  different  explanation.  "  Equites  diu  ignari  pugnie  et  victoriro  suorum  stc- 
terunt,  deinde  ipsi,  quantum  equit  suhire  poterant,  sparsos  fuga  Gallos  circa  radices 
mentis  consectati  cccidere  aut  ccpcre."  1  would  rather  explain  sulire^  "  to  enter," 
and  account  for  it  thus.  Wicn  we  go  into  the  open  air,  the  sky  is  above  us ;  when 
wo  go  into  the  house,  part  of  the  house  is  above  us ;  when  we  go  into  a  forest,  the 
trees  are  above  us ;  hence,  "  to  go  under,"  first  joined  with  the  notion  of  "  going 
into,"  was  afterwards  separated  from  it,  and  signified  perhaps  "  mere  entrance." 
There  is  a  curious  passage  in  Manilius,  where  tub  first  means  "  to  come  up,  or  ad- 
vance," and  afterwards  has  a  signification  not  very  dissimilar.  Speaking  of  tbe 
star  Andromeda,  he  says, — 

"  Ilia  subli  contra,  verBamquc  a  gmgite  irontem 
Erigit,  et  tortis  innitens  orbibus  alto 
Eniicat,  ac  toto  sublimis  corpore  fertur. 
Sed  quantum  ilia  tubit^  seque  ejaculata  profundo  est, 
Is  tantum  revolat,  laxumque  per  oethcra  ludit." — Lib.  v.  595. 

Here  subire  means  '*  to  come  towards,  or  advance,"  and  just  stops  short  of  "  on- 
trnnce  or  arrival." 

Upon  the  whole,  I  am  persuaded  that  sub^  standing  alone,  never  has  the  sense 
of  *'  up."  But  in  composititm  it  frequently  has  that  sense ;  and  finding  upon  my 
former  paper  two  or  three  additional  examples,  I  will  subjoin  them. 

"  Et  nox  alta  polos  bigis  tubvecta  tenebat." — Virgil,  ^n.  v.  [721.] 
"  Subvehitur  magna  matrum  regina  caterva." — ./En,  xi.  [478.] 
....  "  Tum  «tW<jpa<  ipsum."— -rE^n.  X.  [83L] 

Mr.  Stewart  will  permit  mo  to  observe,  that  in  one  modern  language,  the  Spanish, 
there  is  a  striking  coincidence  with  the  Latin  upon  the  power  of  sub  to  express 
"  elevation   in  compounded  words. 

SubUhi^  "  an  ascent,  or  going  up." 

SiJu'd^rOf  '*  a  high  place." 

Suhid^to,  "  that  is  ascended,"  "  that  one  must  ascend." 

Subulo,  "  lofty,  high,  proud,  haughty." 

SubuhSr^  **  one  that  rises  up,  or  goes  up." 

Snhir,  "  to  go  up,  to  rise." 

SnUevaci(^n,  "  rising  up,**  "  a  sedition." 

Suldevnr,  "  to  move  a  sedition  or  insurrection." 

Sullimociony  ''sublimation,"  "lifting  up,**  "extolling.** 
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Now  the  old  gmmmarians  saw  and  bad  noticed  this  power  of  ttsh,  but  were  un- 
able to  explain  it.     "  Suh  prsepositio  significat  modo  supra,  ut 

"  Ter  flamma  ad  sununum  tubjecta  relnxit," 

et 

.  .  .  .  "  Corpora  salta 
Suhjiciunt  in  equos,** 
supra  jaciunt ;  modo,  infra, 

.  .  .  .  "  Caudamqne  remulcens, 
Subjfcit  pavitantem  ut«ro,  sylvasque  petivit/^ 

item, 

Pedibusque  rotanim 
SuhjiciurU  lap9ut." 

Diomedes,  lib.  i.  p.  407,  ed.  Putsch. — Nonius  Marcellus  shall  follow.  Subjicere 
est  Bubtus  jacere,  supponere,"  and  of  this  the  more  general  signification  he  g^ves 
three  instances,  but  adds,  "  $u4utn  jacere,  excrescere,*'  and  gives  three  examples, 
all  of  which  I  have  already  produced.  Mr.  Stewart  will  be  pleased  to  notice  the 
old  word  avsum. 

"  SMimare^  extollere.   Ennius,  Medea : 

"  Sol  qua  candcntem  in  coelo  suhUmat  facem." 

"  Subrigere  significat  suaum  erigerty  quo  verbo  rustici  utuntur,  quum  trit»  fmges 
ad  trentilandum  in  areis  eriguniur, — ^Virgil,  ^n.  lib.  iv.  [183.] 

"  Tot  h'nguie,  totidem  ora  sonant,  tot  $urrigit  auris." 

So  far  Nonius  Marcellus. — Of  surrtgere  T  have  given  examples.  In  the  famous 
work  De  Oauais  Linguas  Latina^  Joseph  Scaliger*  in  chapter  155tli  treats  of 
"  praipositionum  efiBcicns  et  materia."  " /n  (genuit)  intra;  ear,  extra;  cU, 
ciira ;  in,  infra ;  sup,  supra ;  fuit  enim  sic  prius :  postca  sub,  ah  M,  ut  oft,  ab 
Ari.  Sed  antea  orta  sunt,  inter,  infer,  super,  exter,  deinde,  intera,  infera,  supera, 
extera,  quemadmodum  ex  P/uenomenis  Cicoronis  observari  potuit, 

"  Torvus  Draco  serpit,  subter,  superaqm  retorquens." 

Scaliger  is  right  enough  in  his  ah,  from  mw».  But,  when  he  says,  "  sup,  fuit 
enim  sic  prius,  postea  sub,  ab  he  confounds  words  of  different  origin,  as  we 
shall  presently  see.  Chapter  the  33d  turns  upon  the  "  consonantum  mutatio  in 
compositione."  "  B  mutatur  in  C,  F,  O,  L,  M,  P,  R.  Suecurro,  suffero,  suggero, 
sullevo,  summitfo,  suppeto,  surripio.  Id  iEolensium  more,  qui  xttmrtr,  »«C(«a«9, 
dicebant  praecedentem  sequentis  vi  pronunciantes.  Ncquo  tamen  in  omnibus  his 
litoris  semper  ea<Icm  connexio  ent.  Malim  enim  suslimem  quam  bullimbm  dicere. 
.  .  .  B  non  mutatur  ante  T,  in  S,  ut  dixere  in  sustoUo,  naraque  fuit  vetus  vox, 
sus,  quao  motum  coclum  versus  significai-et,  vr^/iv;  fortasse  autcm  fuerat,  subs, 
sicut  abs,  quanquam  hoc  vidctur  fuissc  &y^,  et  a  sus  fuit  susutn:  fecit  autem  ex  se 
sustuli,  non  enim  a  suffero,  venit.    Eadem  est  ante  C.  Suscipio,  quod  veteres  «/c- 

♦  iBonwt  (lormifal  Ilomo'iu.—ThQ  aathor  of      trloiM  father ;— not  Jonephus  Juitus,  but  Julius 
the  l)ook  De  Caiuit  Lingute  Lalintr,  was  not      Casnr,  Scaliger.— A/.] 
the  critical  Coryphieus,  but  his  not  loss  illus- 
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cipio,  ut  diximuB,  .i^olensium  more,  quemadroodum  supra  dccloratiim  est,  qnos 
prisci  etiam  in  aliis  observarunt ;  ut  est  apud  Plautum  in  Aiinaria. 

"  Sitppendas  potius  mc,  quam  tacita  hiec  auferas/' 

"  Quod  no8  suttpeiuht.  Pari  exemplo,  nucipiot  BustineOj  mtdfOt  svmm  cUo." 
What  Scaligcr  says  upon  tho  AeoHc  doubling  of  letters  in  compound  words  is  true. 
But  I  must  beg  leave  to  observe,  that  in  words  uncom pounded,  the  old  Romans 
pronounced,  but  never  wrote  a  double  letter  till  the  time  of  Ennius,  and  for  this 
aKScrlion  I  must  bring  my  proof. 

"  Ubi  Macelam  invenimus  scriptum,  pro  MaceUam^  Closets  pro  dosses^  sunias 
pro  summas,  ohrom  pro  iUorum^  numei  pro  nummif  observari  meretur,  antiquissi- 
mos,  qui  Latina  lingua  scripserc,  ad  usque  tempora  Ennii  poeta),  literas  consonantcs 
in  eadcm  voce  diiplicatas,  ct  immediate  alteram  alteri  annexam,  ut  nunc  quidem 
fieri  pcrpetuo  videmus,  minime  gentium  voluisse.  Et  hoc  ipse  Festus  (in  v.  Suli- 
taurilia.  Idem  in  v.  Ah  oloes  et  Aukis.  Cum  istud  veteres  pro  ab  tlliSf  et  hoc 
pro  oUas  dixerint :  vid.  etiam  Morhof.  De  Ling,  Teuton.  Part  I.  c.  3,  p.  50,)  erudi- 
tissimus  scriptor  et  prteclarus  antiquitatis  indagator,  si  modo  integer  ad  nos  per- 
venisse  potuisset,  clarissime  testatur:  '  nomen,'  inquiens,  *  SoUUturilia  antiqua 
consuetudino  per  unum  L  enunciari,  non  est  mirum,  quia  nulla  tunc  gemiuabatur 
litera  inscribendo :  quam  consuetudinem  Ennius  mutavisse  fertur.'  Idem  rursus 
alibi  (in  v.  Tbrum,  cf.  idem  in  v.  porigam  et  folium :)  *  Torum  ut  significet  torn- 
dum,  aridum,  per  unum  quidem  R  antiqua  consuetudine  scribitur.  Bed  quasi  per 
duo  BB  scribatur,  prouunciari  oportet.  Nam  autiqui  ncc  mutas,  nec  semivocalet 
litteras  geminabant.'  Quod  proin  etiam  Isidorus  {Orig,  lib.  i.  c.  26  in  fine)  con- 
firmavit,  ubi  *  veteres,'  inquit,  '  non  duplicabant  literas,  sed  supra  sicilicos  appo- 
nebant,  qua  nota  admonebatur  lector,  geminandam  esse  literam,  et  sicilicus  vocatur, 
quia  in  Sicilia  inventus  est  primo.'  Unde  forsan  usu  venit,  ut  in  rccentioribus 
monumentis  etiam  scriptitaverint  Romani,  Juentus  pro  juventus^  Fluium  pro 
fluviumj  Dumvir  pro  duumvir,  Flaus  pro  flavus  (Vid.  Aldus  Manutius  in  Ortho- 
graphia,  p.  451,  Cf.  Jo.  Schulzii  Florum  Sparsio  ad  loca  quiedam  in  re  literaria 
controvcrsa,  p.  221.)" — J.  N.  Funccii,  De  Origine  et  Pueritia  IxU.  LingucCf 
pp.  319,  320. 

We  shall  hereafter  turn  a  port  of  this  long  quotation  to  some  account.  I  am 
chiefly  concerned  in  opposing  Scaliger,  when  he  says  that  sus,  signifying  •*  motion 
t«)wanls  tho  sky,"  comes  from  wr^/if, — that  it  formerly  wns  subs  like  that 
abs  came  from  a-^^, — that  susum  is  from  sus, — and  that  suscipio  was  "  apud  veteres 
succipio.** 

Long  was  I  puzzled  with  the  contrary  powers  of  sub  in  compounded  words.  I 
knew  that  in  Latin  the  sibilant  letter  is  oden  substituted  for  the  aspirate, — for  as  i| 
gives  sex  and  l^^t,  serpo,  so  M  would  become  sub.  Reflecting  upon  the  subject, 
I  perceived  that  sub,  when  it  signifies  "  elevation,"  came  from  irij,  and  that  M^, 
like  M,  lost  the  closing  lettAirs,  and  that  p  was  (^hanged  into  b.  I  never  saw  this 
stated  in  any  book,  directly  or  indirectly.  But  no  conjecture  was  ever  more  clear, 
or  more  satisfactory  to  my  mind ;  and  it  solves  aU  difficulties.  The  letters,  and 
tho  sound  of  tub,  are  the  same  when  their  signification  is  diflerent,  because  they 
flow  from  different  Greek  words.  I  think  that  Mr.  Stewart  will  be  convinced  in 
one  moment. 
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Sub  thoiii  signifyiog  "  elevation,*'  comes  not  firom  but  from  v«4^,  and  8U9 
does  not  immediately  come  from  $ub  only,  but  by  another  process,  as  we  shall 
soon  see. 

Scaliger's  second  position  upon  9uh$j  like  abSf  is  erroneous  ;  and  erroneous,  too, 
is  the  notion  which  he  took  from  Festus,  that  abs  came  from  4f>^.  There  is  no 
yestige  whatsoever,  that  9ub  existed  in  the  form  ofaup;  and  as  to  ab$,  it  came  not 
from  4f>^,  but  from  Ari.  Of  a&*,  Cicero  tolls  us,  in  Orat.  168,  c.  47.  "  Una  prae- 
positio  est  abt  (so  Robert  Stephens  reads,  not  ah)  eaque  nunc  tantum  in  acceptis 
tabulis  manet,  ne  his  quidem  omnium;  in  reliquo  sermone  mutata  est.  Nam 
amovii  dicimus,  et  abegit  et  abstulUf  ut  jam  uescias  a&ne  verum  sit,  an  eibs.  Quid 
si  etiam  abfwjit  turpe  vitium  est,  et  abfer  noluerunt,  aufer  maluerunt  ?  quae  pne- 
positio,  prater  h»c  duo  verba,  nullo  alio  in  verbo  reperitnr.**  Cicero's  words  most 
be  understood  with  some  limitation.  For  we  find  ab9  compounded  in  abttemitts 
and  ahntineo^  and  when  it  is  uncompounded,  we  always  ought  to  write  dbs  te.  We 
find  aha  se  in  C»sar.  There  is  a  doubt  upon  abs  JSuessa  in  Livy,  lib.  xxxii.  1.  But 
we  road  abs  quivis  homine  in  the  Adelphi  of  Terence.  Gesner  gives,  from  Quin- 
tilian,  the  reason  for  which  ab  sometimes  took  the  old  final  «,  which  even  among 
the  old  Romans,  was  not  always  used.  "  Quid  ?  quod  syllabae  nostra  in  B  literam 
et  D  innituntur  adeo  aspere,  ut  pleriquc  mollire  tcntaverint,  in  prapositione  B 
litora  ob  sonum  et  ipsam  8  subjicicndo,"  xii.  10,  82. 

Against  Scaliger's  third  position,  I  contend  that  $u8um  did  not  come  from  #uf, 
but  versa  vice  (as  we  ought  to  say,  instead  of  vice  versa)  sua  comes  from  gusum. 
As  retrovorsum  was  contracted  into  rursum^  so  supervorsum  was  contracted  into 
sursum,  and  sursum  was  soflcned  into  susumj  and  «uaum,  when  compounded, 
shortened  into  sus. 

As  to  the  fourth  position,  that  suscipio  was  "  apiid  vctercs  succipio^^^  Scaliger  is 
niiBtnkcn.  Suscipio  is  cnpio  stisum,  "  I  take  up" — suspendo  is  susum  pendo^  "  I 
hang  up" — sustifieo  is  susum  teneo^  "I  hold  up" — suscito  is,  by  8caligcr*8  own 
confession,  susum  cito,  *'  I  stir  up " — suspicio  is  susum  specio,  "  I  look  up," — 
and,  as  specio  begins  with  an  s,  the  final  letter  of  sus^  contracted  from  stmim,  is 
omitted  upon  the  above  mentioned  principle  of  avoiding,  as  the  old  Romans 
avoided,  the  gemination  of  the  name  letter.  Well,  then,  we  soractiraes  have  sits, 
as  in  sustiueo — we  sometimes  have  suh^  as  in  suhjicere  and  suhjecUire  used  by 
Virgil — we  sometimes  have  the  final  letter  changed  into  the  initial  letter  of  tlio 
verb,  as  in  summitto.  Sometimes  in  diflferent  parts  of  a  wonl,  having  the  same 
signification,  we  have  both  sus  and  sub,  and  this  is  apparent  in  stuttuU  and  sub- 
latum.  I  really  give  myKclf  a  little  credit  for  my  solution  of  difficulties,  which 
must  often  perplex  others,  as  tliey  long  perplexed  me. 

Akticle  II.  (p.  288.)— Essay  II.  chap.  1. —  On  Dr.  Parr's  Sj>€CuIationJt. 

The  general  scope  of  Dr.  Parr*8  manuscript,  referred  to  in  pp.  279  and  288,  is 
thus  Ktated  by  himself  in  the  introductory  paragraph. 

"  Ah  it  is  not  my  fortune  to  agree  with  my  friend  Mr.  Stewart  upon  a  contro- 
verted paKHagc;  in  the  Pseiitlo-LoiiginuB,  I  shall,  first,  consider  the  general  principle 
how  far  drpth  is,  (»r  is  not  ufit  d  l»y  the  (Jreek  and  Roman  writers  for  heit/hf,  and  in 
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the  course  of  my  investigation,  I  sliall  take  occasion  to  write  somewhat  copiously 
upon  the  Latin  prepositions  which  are  employed  to  express  them  respectively ; 
secondly,  I  shall,  in  a  more  direct  way,  state  my  objections  to  the  reading  in 
liongiuus  for  which  Mr.  Stewart  contends  ;  thirdly,  I  shall  endeavour  to  vindicate 
that  etymological  explanation  of  the  word  sublimis  which  Mr.  Stewart  rejects ; 
and,  finally,  I  shall  trespass  upon  his  patience  by  assigning  some  of  the  reasons 
which  lead  mo  to  suspect,  that  the  Longinus,  usually  supposed  to  be  the  author  of 
the  Book  Hi^J  "T^tvf^  did  not  in  reality  write  it."* 


In  the  foregoing  article,  I  have  selected  various  passages  from  that  part  of  Dr. 
Parr*8  manuscript  which  relates  to  the  etymology  of  the  word  subHmts ;  and  I  in- 
tended to  attempt  here  a  similar  abstract  of  his  very  learned  and  profound  com- 
ments on  the  disputed  sentence  in  Longinus,  which  I  have  quoted  in  the  text 
Having  found,  however,  upon  a  more  careful  review  of  these  comments,  that  they 
did  not  admit,  without  much  injury  to  their  force  and  evidence,  of  such  retrench- 
ments and  omissions  as  were  necessary  for  my  present  purpose,  I  was  forced  to 
abandon  this  design.  They  who  know  the  overflowing  riches  of  Dr.  Parr*8  erudi- 
tion, and  the  marvellous  promptitude  and  discrimination  with  which  he  can  at  all 
times  avail  himself  of  his  literary  resources,  will  easily  conceive  the  impossibility  of 
conveying,  by  any  brief  summary,  an  adequate  idea  of  the  substance  and  spirit  of 
his  discussions  on  the  doubtful  reading  of  an  ancient  author,  involving  (as  in 
the  present  instance)  not  only  a  question  of  philology,  but  some  collateral  and  very 
interesting  points  of  philosophical  criticism. 

As  an  Atonement  to  my  readers  for  this  disappointment,  I  shall  do  my  utmost  to 
prevail  on  my  excellent  friend  to  allow  the  whole  of  his  manuscript  to  appear  in  a 
separate  publication :  And,  if  I  should  be  so  fortunate  as  to  succeed  in  my  request, 
1  shall  feel  no  slight  gratification  in  having  p^ven  occasion,  by  my  Emty  on  the 
SMimCf  to  so  precious  an  accession  to  the  stores  of  critical  science.f 


*  [Dr.  Parr  seem*  to  hare  adopted  the  opi- 
nion of  Araoti  ami  Wciske. — Ed."] 

t  [Among  Mr.  Stewart'*  papers,  there  is  found 
a  copy  of  what  is  entitled—"  Dr.  Parr's  letter 
to  Mr.  Stiirart,  on  hU  criticism  on  a  pauage 
in  Loiujinns,"  and  dated,  "  Ilatton,  Feb.  22d, 
1811"  It  extends  to  some  60  duodecimo  or 
small  octavo  pages,  and  in  not  closely  written.  It 
might  therefore,  omitting  the  extracted  pas- 
sages, have  been  easily  printed  entire.  But. 
upon  looking  up  thew  pnssages,  I  found  that 
they  were  much  more  articulately  detailed,  as 
printed  by  Mr.  Stewart,  than  as  they  appear  in 
the  manuKTipt  I  was,  therefore,  under  the 
necesoity  of  Bupi>o«ing.  either  that  Dr.  Parr  had 
subsequently  Rent  a  larger  communication  on  the 
subject,  or  that  the  Appendix  had  been  com- 
municated to  him  by  Mr.  Stewart  before  print- 
ing, and  that  the  Doctor  had  then  amplified 
the  quotations.  Though  no  indication  of  a 
fuller  disquisition  by  Dr.  Parr  is  to  be  found. 
BtlU  the  former  conjecture  becomes  almost  cer- 


tain from  %  letter  of  Mr.  Stewart  to  Dr.  Parr,  of 
14th  Dec.  1815,  (Parr's  W<trk*,  toI.  tU.  p.  546.) 
In  which,  speaking  of  the  Doctor's  manuscript, 
it  is  said.  "  my  printer  tells  me,  that  the  wbol« 
would  occupy  mort  than  250  octavo  page*.  If 
printed  in  my  next  edition  ;  a  calculation 
which  renders  it  quite  impossible  to  annex  it  to 
my  work,  without  much  condenMatioD,  in  the 
form  of  an  appendix whereas,  the  letter  be- 
fore me  could  hardly  extend  to  above  a  tU>zen 
gyeh  pages.  This  is  farther  confirmed  by  what 
Dr.  Johnstone  says  in  his  Memoirs  of  Dr.  Parr, 
(Parr's  Work*,  vol.  1.  p.  718.)  "  The  tract.  On 
the  Sfiblime,  sent  to  Professor  Stewart,  to  be  in- 
troduced Into  hb  work  on  the  Philosophy  of 
Uie  Mind,  comtists  of  more  than  one  humlred 
jMtge*,  vHth  thirty  or  forty  of  note*.  It  Is  so  rich 
from  the  stores  of  Parr's  classical,  philological, 
and  metaphysical  learning,  that  the  Professor 
was  desirous  of  having  it  publiKhed  of  the  same 
size,  and  in  a  like  ty{>6  with  his  own  book,  tl.at 
they  might  go  together,  but  declined  accepting 
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[Article  III.  (p.  288.)— Ejitiay  II.  chap.  1. 

I  shall  hero  extract  from  the  letter  of  Dr.  Parr  to  Mr.  Stewart,  (22d  Feb.  1811.) 
the  concluBion  of  that  part  in  which  ho  defcuds  Tonstal's  emendation  of  I^ginuR, 
(Sect.  li.  §  1,)  in  replacin;;  ^m4»$  by  a  defence  to  which  Mr.  Stewart  defers 

in  the  second  footnote  on  p.  288, — a  note,  by  the  way,  which  ought  to  have  been 
distingiiishcd  as  first  apiK^ariiig  in  the  second  edition  of  these  Essays.  Dr.  Parr*k 
handwriting  was  almost  illegible  ;  and  it  seems  frequently  to  have  been  misread  by 
the  copyist  from  whom  1  transcribe.  Conjectural  divination  was  therefore  occa- 
sionally requisite. — Ed. 

"  I  shall  now  directly  meet  the  passage  in  Longinus,  [Sect.  ii.  1 1,]  E!  ?rri»  y^«»f 
rt(  n  fitihvf  vixfn  I — '  utrum  uUa  sit  Subh'mitatis  sive  Altitudinis  ars?  The 
tnmshvtion  hero  given  by  a  liatin  Editor,  Wciske,  is  *  Sublimitatis  sive  Altitudinis 
ars.'*  Neither  Toup  nor  Wviske  says  a  word  about  the  tcxt.f  But  I  cxmnot 
believe  that  I^onginus  alone  should  a])ply  fimht  to  style,  though  as  a  solitary  use  of 
the  word,  it  is  admitted  into  Eru«;Kti*s  Ijcxicon  Technologias  Ortecorum  Jihe- 
toriae.  No  other  writer  upon  Rhetoric  follows  him ;  and  Longinus  himself  never 
resumes  it.    But,  if  wo  reject  is  there  any  good  reason  for  admitting 

vahs?  1  think  there  is.  In  the  8th  [section],  he  describes  the  five  Fountains 
rijf  vy^tiy^iett. — The  first  is  ri  wt^)  rat  MnViir  the  second,  ri  rf«)^* 

»a)  It^tv^m^rsMit  m-ahf, — The  ninth  section  runs,  I^e  mhlimitate  in  sententii* po.  ita, 
which  is  followed  by  some  digressions.  The  section  vt^}  wa4»»f^  I  think,  with 
Wcisko,  l)CpiiH  at  the  15th  section,  whore  he  Uvlks  of  the  f«>T«r/««. — We  all 
know  that  ai^nrnZtXot  is  jKjrfectly  equivalent  to  v-^tt  \  and  therefore  in  second 
section,  I  connider  him  hpcaking  of  the  two  principal  points, — Sublimity,  properly 
so  called,  and  the  Pa.ssions  of  the  mind, — at  the  ni(»nient  passing  over  the  three 
additional  sources  of  the  sublinio,  ns  he  was  intent  only  on  the  two  first.  In  the 
ItJth  section  he  goes  on  to  Figures,  an<l  so  foith. 

"  I  will  give  you  the  words  of  Schardani.J  *  Ki;o  sectione  xv.  witavs  tract^itionem 
continori  cxistimo :  cujus  ab  initio,  statuat,  si  quis  vult,  licebit  jKirpauca  verba 


ItM  a  gift,  and  incorporating;  it  in  the  body 
of  hi«  work,  on  account  of  its  importance  and 
magnitude"  Itwa*.  in  fact,  found  too  t^Iu- 
minout  for  publication.  OTon  in  the  unexclusive 
ooUeciion  of  Dr.  Parr'*  w  rilin)(a.  1  thall.  there- 
fore, (with  one  exception,)  limit  rayiielf  to  the 
extracts  published  by  Mr.  tStc^vart. 

Ttoui:ht.  however,  t<»  Ixj  mcutionfd,  that  Dr. 
Parr's  dorivntiun  of  the  word  tuhlimi*,  and,  in 
particular,  his  s|>eculatioii8  conccmiHg  the 
meaning  and  genesis  of  the  preposition  siib,  are 
in  sundry  rci>pect9  by  no  means  satisfRctory : 
and  they  are  attacked,  among  other  philulog<!rs, 
by  the  late  Dr.  Hunter,  ProfcMor  of  Humanity 
in  8t.  Andrews,  in  his  edition  of  Kir'///,  1 82;7, 
p.  3G3.  «ri7.  The  objections  of  Dr.  Ilunt4!rand 
oil.ers,  will  l  e  found,  however,  courouicntly  ex- 
tracted and  collected  by  Mr.  Ikirkcr,  in  hia 
Parriaua,  vol.  ii.  p.  41>7,  ittvy.  — ^;^/.] 


*  The  renion  in  Weiske's  edition  is  by  MoruM  ,- 
and  he  translates — "  sublimitatis  autprcmd/fa/w 
distiplina."— Ki. 

t  Weiske  has—"  Verba  ti  Hhut  mihl  •xm- 
liecta  snnt.  Bed  <|Uoniam.  iis  rcmotis,  sententi« 
numeri  n<»n  optime  cadunt.  ea  fercnda  em 
puto."— See  also  the  following  note  — EiL 

I  The  Dis*crtatU>  PhilologUa  tU  vild  ct  scrip- 
tU  Ltnurifii,  177(^,  is  published  under  the  name 
of  Peter  John  Hchardom,  but.  as  i*  well  known. 
m;is  in  reality  written  by  his  professor,  die  cele- 
biuted  liiihukiiiiut.  In  point  of  fact,  how- 
ever, the  passage  quoted  does  not  occur  in  thai 
Di-sert;ttion  at  all,  but  in  the  Disurtatio  CriHra 
(le  libra,  lU(t  "T^^at/f ,  written  by  H'cirkr,  and 
prellxcd  to  his  edition  of  Longinua  It  will  lie 
found  at  tlio  conclusion  of  Sect.  Iv.  of  the  Trea- 
tiiie,  and  on  p.  cxL  of  the  edition.-  Ed. 
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exciilisse,  qaibus  iliHcrto  dictum  fuorat  jam  secundum  fontem  avhllmitntia  do- 
monstrari.  Melius  hoc  erit,  quam  jacturam  fingero  totiuH  capitis.'  The  order 
proposed  by  Longinus  himself  in  the  division  of  the  subject,  asHigns  the  first  place 
to  grandeur  of  conception ;  but  there  is  nothing  which  can  be  applied  to  vehement 
affection  till  we  arrive  at  section  15th ;  and  that  section  opens  without  the  re})eti- 
tion  of  the  word  ,  and  without  any  clear  or  distinct  intimation  that  Longinus 
is  going  to  discuss  the  second  head.  But  what  ho  says  on  that  subject  is  ap- 
plicable to  9raii»t  when  he  speaks  of  a  less  artificial  and  more  familiar  use  of  the 
word,  to  tell  us  it  is  then  used — «r«»  «  \iym  U§»vftM/A»y  »ai  9rii»u(  CAi«ri/v 
— «.T  X. 

"  But  both  in  the  popular  and  in  the  artificial  use  of  the  word  pkantcuia^  it  is 
associated  with  some  kind  of  vehement  9rii»(,  for  after  mentioning  the  two  first 
divisions  of  the  subject,  he  says  that  they  are  pre-eminently  the  gifl  of  nature  ;  and 
he  intimates  the  third  and  fourth  to  be  more  intimately  connected  with  art. 

"  AA.A*  »l  ftXf  aurm4  rtiv  Sy^tuf  ««r«  ri  rXiat  tLv4iytnit  fVfreifm'  mi  Xmv**} 
V  fdn  u»i  iik  rix'fH,  Urt  wtk  r£iv  ^^nfAarttf  vrXa^tf,  (h^^a       9rw  r«vr«,  r«  fti* 

r«  laurnf  tlTafra,  n  if  al^tifiart  mai  hdffu  €Vfiwt,  [Sect.  viii.  §  1.] — On  the 
effect  of  the  ^iin  in  eloquence,  there  are  some  good  observations  in  the  Second 
Chapter  of  the  Sixth  Book  of  Quintilian. 

"  The  Result,  in  my  mind,  is  this : — Longinus  is  very  lax  in  the  use  of  his  terms. 
For  v^»t  is  applicable  to  the  highest  species  of  the  sublime ;  and  for  9rm4»t,  con- 
joined to  it,  as  denoting  the  second  spedesy  there  is  sufficient  authority  in  the 
matter  and  diction  of  Longinus  himself.  But  for  /3s^f ,  as  an  e//uivalefU  term  to 
S4f0tt  there  w  no  authority  irhatsoever  in  any  other  Greek  writer ^  nor  in  Longinus^ 
except  the  pcusage  in  diftpuie. 

"  Moreover,  the  fi»f»s  and  fimfy  are  applied  to  inanimate  objects,  so  as  to  signify 
magnitude  and  the  dimension  of  depth.  And  though,  as  applied  to  the  intellect 
and  the  operations  of  the  intellect,  they  imply  sagacity  or  wisdom ;  yet  there  is 
one  passage  only  (viz.,  in  Aristophanes)  where  they  are  applied  to  an  inanimate 
object,  which  w  itself  high,  but  which  in  this  very  passage  is  represented  as  d^4p. 
Secondly,  when  applied  to  the  intellect  or  to  the  operations  of  the  intellect,  they 
never  suggest  the  idea  of  sublimity  of  tliought.  And,  thinlly,  they  are  never 
applied  to  style,  either  ludicrously,  as  we  have  '  /3«/#f ,  or  the  art  of  sinking,'  or 
seriously,  by  any  writer,  except  by  Longinus,  and  by  Longinus  only  in  one  pas- 
sage, and  that  too  a  passage  which  may  be  inteUiffihly  and  convcnu'ntly  corrected  by 
the  introduction  of  waPtvt.^'] 
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Aratraction,  bow  far  ihln  process  is 
necessary  to  the  ideas  of  a  Line,  a 
Surface,  a  Solid,  02  ;  Tooke's  speca- 
hitions  regarding,  171,  172. 

Awinired  Perceptions,  330,  w/. 

Addison,  quoted  as  to  the  love  of  colours, 
205;  as  to  the  laws  of  art,  241 ;  bis 
taste,  of  what  character,  363. 

.T^schines,  his  noble  encomium  of  De- 
moRthenea,  380. 

Aikin,  (Dr.  Jolin,)  noticed  as  editor  of 
Armstrong's  poem,  Art  of  Healthy 
165. 

Akenside,  quoted  as  to  the  beauty  of 
colours,  204 ;  in  illustration  of  the 
Sublime,  298,  308,  327 ;  holds  that 
Taste  is  an  original  gif^,  339  ;  quoted 
OS  to  Taste,  361 ;  as  to  the  influence 
of  physical  science  io  leading  beauty 
to  nature,  396. 

Alembert,  see  D*Alembort. 

Alison,  (Rev.  Archibald,)  referred  to  in 
his  Principles  of  Taste.,  207,  208; 
adduced  pturies  for  his  explanation  of 
Beauty  on  the  theory  of  Association, 
243,  seq.;  maintains  that  Taste  is 
not  an  original  faculty,  336^  seti. ;  as 
to  the  faculty  of  Taste,  344. 

Amati,  in  reference  to  Longinus,  463. 

Andronicus  Rhodius,  on  the  title  Meta- 
phif^eSf  20. 

Angularity,  as  an  agreeable  or  dis- 
agreeable form  in  objects,  122,  seq. ; 

Animal  Spirits,  theory  of,  its  antiquity 
and  universality,  11. 


Aquila  Romanns,  c^noted,  46. 

Arbuthnot,  or  Swift,  quoted  as  to  the 
Sublime,  289. 

Aristotle,  on  his  work  entitled  Meta- 
physics,^ 20 ;  his  logic  too  limited,  48, 
setj.;  his  empire  more  durable  than 
that  of  his  pupil  Alexander,  52  ;  is  the 
Brocard  his — Nihil  est  in  Tntcllectu, 
&c.  ?  123 ;  on  Aristoxcnus,  147  ;  as  to 
his  definition  of  Time  and  of  Motion, 
410 ;  as  to  Definition  in  general,  411 ; 
quoted  as  to  Beauty  involving  magni- 
tude, 233 ;  in  illustration  of  transitive 
epithets  applied  to  Beauty,  250 ;  the 
True  is  not  always  the  Probable,  271 ; 
his  description  of  magnanimity  re- 
ferred to  in  illustration  of  the  Subh'm^ 
318. 

Aristoxenns,  (the  Musician,)  explain! 
the  soul  by  Ilarmony,  147. 

Armstrong,  on  his  notion  of  Spirit,  165. 

Association  of  Ideas,  inept  as  a  general 
theory  to  account  for  the  mental 
phenomena,  11,  seq.;  {see  Hartley;) 
influence  of^  in  education,  44,  46 ;  in 
the  production  of  the  Beautiful,  207, 
seq.,  226,  227 ;  theory  of,  in  its  appli- 
cation to  Bcanty,  242-255 ;  eflect  o( 
in  making  personal  deformities  agree- 
able, 364,  365. 

Astrology,  adduced  in  reference  to  the 
Sublime,  291. 

Astronomy,  a  science  of  observation  not 
of  experiment,  29,  seq. 

Attention,  influence  of,  m  education,  46. 
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Austin,  as  to  Time,  410;  on  his  no- 
tion of  the  Beaatiful  in  his  lost  treatise, 
De  Apto  et  Pulchro,  (Note  Q  Q,)  463, 
454. 

Axioms  of  Mathematics,  &c.,  eternal 
and  necessary,  135. 

Ajeen  Akberry,  on  the  literal  significa- 
tion of  words,  160. 


Bacon,  quoted  to  show  that  even  his 
shortcomings  or  errors  may  he  of  use^ 
25 ;  on  the  value  of  his  ipsissima  verboy 
ib.;  his  maxim  that  Knowledge  i$ 
Power^  vindicated  to  him,  and  illus- 
trated, 26,  aeq.y  47  ;  quoted,  38  ;  his 
Logic,  40,  seq. ;  not  limited  to  physi- 
cal science,  42 ;  on  the  art  of  inven- 
tion, 60 ;  his  peculiar  merit,  62  ;  how 
men  corrupt  philosophy,  146,  147  ;  on 
physical  metaphors  applied  to  mental 
philosophy,  152 ;  on  the  reaction  of 
lanf^age  u^on  thought,  172  ;  quoted 
in  illustration  of  the  Suhlime, 
314. 

Bailly,  quoted  in  illustration  of  the  Sub- 
lime, 329 ;  correction  in  regard  to  the 
Quotation  from,  (Note  NNj  451. 

Bater,  uses  the  word  palate  metaphori- 
cally for  Taste,  346. 

Bauzee,  his  etymological  criticisms 
praised,  179. 

Baxter,  (Andrew,)  his  strictures  upon 
Berkeley,  115  ;  his  conception  of 
Matter,  140;  upon  the  Primary  and 
Secondary  Qualities  of  Matter,  or 
upon  Perception  and  Sensation,  421. 

Beattie,  his  use  of  the  term  PsycJiologyy 
20;  on  the  term  Sentiment,  416. 

Beautiful,  on,  in  general,  191-274;— I.  in 
objects  of  Seme,  191-261 ;  to  what 
qualiries  is  the  Beautiful  in  sense  ap- 
plied, 191,  «e//.;  its  primitive  applica- 
tion to  objects  of  sight,  191,  203;  is 
it  applicable  only  to  the  perception  of 
relations?  192,  seq.;  that  there  is  no 
common  objective  Quality  to  which 
the  term  can  be  applied,  i6. ;  how  the 
word  came  to  be  applied  to  such  dif- 
ferent qualities,  195,  seq.;  progressive 
generalization  of  the  terra  from  oh- 
jects  of  sight  to  other  objects,  that  is 
its  transitive  extensions,  203, 
first  ideas  of  Beauty  derived  from 
colours,  204,  aeq. ;  Beauty  in  the 
second  place  applied  to  forms,  205, 
seq. ;  to  motions,  206,  se^. ;  this 
Beauty  is  specially  called  Grace,  ib.  ; 


this  enlargement  of  the  signification 
of  the  word  not  in  consequence  of  any 
common  quality  in  objects,  because 
though  they  all  agree  in  pleasing, 
they  please  upon  priuciplea  essen- 
tially different,  207 ;  Beauty  of  regu- 
larity, 209,  $eq.;  Beauty  of  rariety 
and  natural  Beauty,  211,  seq.;  Burke 
is  wrong  in  holding  that  there  is  any 
common  objective  (quality  ^  of  itself 
beautiful,  and  that  this  qnality  is  that 
of  producing  an  agreeable  relaxation, 
214-218;  the  Beautiful  in  contrast  to 
the  Picturesque,  224,  seq.;  why  and 
under  what  circumstances  deviations 
from  the  straight «]ine  are  pleasing? 
226;  Beauty  from  Utility,  226,  sea.; 
latitude  in  the  use  of  the  word  ae- 
fended  by  the  author,  objected  to  by 
Burke  and  Price,  228,  seq. ;  not  op- 
posed to  the  Sublime,  223,  seq. ;  does 
it  involve  a  certain  size  ?  ib. ;  how  it 
stands  to  the  Pretty,  le  Jolt,  &c.,  233 ; 
Beauty  from  expression  of  intelligence, 
and  especially  of  moral  qualities,  247, 
seq. ;  as  arising  from  Order,  Fitness, 
Utility,  Symmetry,  249,  seq.;  from 
Unit^,  (Note  Q  Q,)  453,  454 ;  as  aris- 
ing from  the  most  customary  form,  a 
theory  proposed  by  BiifiBer  and  Rey- 
nolds, (but  correspondent  to  that  of 
Polygnotus,)  256-261 ;  this  theory  cri- 
ticised, 257-261 ;— n.  in  objects  of 
Imcigination,  262-274 ;  how  the  word 
becomes  most  general  in  its  applica- 
tion to  imaginary  objects,  266;  see 
Taste. 

Belsham,  favours  the  theory  of  cerebral 
vibrations  in  the  case  of  Memory,  &c., 
8,  9.  ^ 

Berkeley,  his  Idealism,  11,  85  ;  as  inter- 
preted bv  Diderot,  66 ;  on  Ideas,  70, 
71 ;  on  his  Idealism,  in  general,  87- 
119  ;  mistakes  in  regard  to  his  theory, 
87-100 ;  a  horn  fide  Idealist  founding 
on  the  common  sense  of  mankind,  89 ; 
his  view  of  the  Primary  and  Secon- 
dary Qualities  of  Matter,  113,  114, 
115;  his  interview  with  Clarke,  418; 
quoted  as  to  the  Secondary  Qualities, 
4.S0;  on  the  notion  of  Extension, 
431. 

Bible,  quoted  as  to  the  Sublime,  292 

300,  319,  325. 
Birnn,  (Maine  do,)  see  Maine-Biran. 
Blair,  (Rev.  Dr.  Hugh,)  his  theory  of  the 

Sublime,   that  it  involves  mighty 

power  or  force,  278  ;  holds  that  Taste 

is  an  original  faculty,  339. 
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Blind :  are  they  insensible  to  Beauty  ? 
(Note  S,)  437. 

Bocthius,  on  the  Platonic  Ideas,  415. 

Boileau,  the  True  may  sometimes  be  the 
Improbable,  271 ;  quoted  as  to  criti- 
cal envy,  379,  380. 

Bos,  (Abbe  du,)  quoted  on  the  Pictur- 
esque, (Note  U,)  438. 

Boscovich,  his  physical  theory,  87,  93- 
95,  IOC,  115,  429. 

BosBuet,  the  sublime  of,  (Note  NN,) 
451,  462. 

Boyle,  on  the  instruction  to  be  drawn 
trvm  artisans,  45. 

Bricgs,  (Dr.  William,J  taught  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  the  hypotnesis  of  Cerebral 
Vibrations,  11. 

Brown,  ("  Capability,")  on  landscape- 
gardening,  240. 

Bruyero,  (La,)  adduced  as  to  what  he 
calls  U  gout  de  eomparaison^  370; 
quoted  as  to  admiration  being  a  cri- 
terion of  the  highest  taste,  374  ;  as  to 
critical  envy,  379. 

Brydone,  adduced  in  illustration  of  the 
Sublime,  309. 

Bufiicr,  on  his  theory  of  the  Beautiful, 
256-2G1. 

Burke,  quoted,  1 12 ;  his  use  of  the  verb 
to  handle,  183,  184;  referred  to,  203; 
in  regard  to  the  Beautiful,  208,  212  ; 
remarks  on  some  of  his  principles  in 
regard  to  Beauty  not  in  accordance 
with  those  of  the  Author,  213,  241 ; 
his  principle  rejected,  that  there  is 
some  common  quality  to  which  the 
epithet  Beautiful  may  bo  applied,  and 
also  that  this  common  quality  is  that 
which  pnMluccs  an  a^eable  relaxa- 
tion, 214-218;  special  refutation  of 
his  theory  in  regard  to  smoothness, 
219,  seq.;  objects  to  the  latitude  in 
the  UKC  of  the  word  BeatUy^  228,  seq. ; 
wrung  in  making  smallnesH  a  consti- 
tuent of  Beauty,  233;  quoted  as  to 
the  transitive  epithets  applied  to 
beauty  in  certain  languages,  250  ;  his 
thw)rv  of  the  Sublime,  tluit  it  involves 
the  Icrrible,  277 ;  adduced  in  illustra- 
tion of  the  Sublime,  309 ;  praised  as 
holding  correct  views  in  regard  to  the 
acquired  nature  of  Taste,  354  ;  repre- 
hended as  excluding  Fitness,  &c.  from 
the  notion  of  Beauty,  358 ;  on  the 
character  of  his  genius,  371 ;  Quoted 
as  to  the  greater  sensibility  or  Ima- 
gination in  youth,  393. 

Butler,  (Bishop,)  on  I/Ocke's  theory  of 
Personal  Identity,  GO. 


Campbell,  (Principal,)  in  what  extent 
he  uses  the  worn  Phvsiolog^,  19,  20; 
on  what  he  establishes  our  expecta- 
tion of  Nature's  Constancy,  102,  103  ; 
on  the  words  Sentiment^  $entimental, 
415, 416 ;  quoted  touching  Etymology, 
435. 

Campbell,  (Thomas,)  quoted  in  illustra- 
tion of  the  Sublime,  328. 

Cardan,  (Jerome,)  in  regard  to  Species, 
428. 

Cause,  the  ambipnitv  of  the  word  in 
Greek  led  to  the  rourfold  division  of 
the  Aristotelians,  194. 

Cervantes,  quoted  in  illustration  of  Taste, 
343. 

Chencvix,  (Richard,)  on  chemical  ele- 
ments, 14. 

Churchill,  quoted  in  illustration  of  the 
Sublime,  303. 

Cicero,  quoted  in  illustration  of  Reflec- 
tion, 56 ;  on  Aristoxenus,  147 ;  on  the 
metaphorical  terms  for  Mind,  164;  the 
meanness  of  an  ethical  system  provei 
its  unsoundness,  175;  quoted  in  regard 
to  the  transitive  extension  of  words, 
199;  as  to  the  Beautiful,  227,  248; 
as  to  the  I^cturesque,  239,  240 ;  in 
illustration  of  the  Sublime,  &u,  299  ; 
^ain,  312,  317,  324 ;  uses  the  term 
tSomachus  in  our  metaphorical  sense 
of  the  word  Taste,  345 ;  quoted  as  to 
beauty  from  Fitness,  &c.,  358 ;  quoted 
as  to  the  encomium  by  ^Kschiues 
upon  Demosthenes,  381. 

Cogan,  (Dr.)  referred  to,  11. 

Coffifo  ergo  sum  of  Descartes,  its  char- 
acter, 68,  se'f. 

Collins,  (the  poet,)  quoted  in  illustration 
of  the  Sublime,  325,  328. 

Colour  and  Extension,  their  inseparabi- 
lity in  thought  accounted  for  by  Asso- 
ciation, 245. 

Colouring,  on,  (Note  Y,)  441. 

Common  Sense,  tee  Sensus  Communis. 

Conception,  what  import  given  to  the 
word  by  the  author,  to  wit,  simple 
representation,  262,  seq.;  subservient 
to  Imagination,  264. 

Condillac,  his  interpretation  of  Locke, 
66,  121,  122  ;  on  his  notion  of  Ex- 
tension, 431 ;  approves  of  Locke*s 
etvmologic^il  metaphysics,  434. 

Condorcet,  his  interpretation  of  Locke, 
123,  124. 

Congreve,  uses  the  word  palate  meta- 
phorically for  Taste,  346. 

Consciousness,  how  far  the  French  won  I 
conscience  corresponds  to  this,  56; 
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what  iti  ft  ?  58  ;  to  Le  dlBcriminated 

from  ReflectioD,  61,  433. 
Consummate,  in  connexion  witli  tbe 

Sublime,  (NoteKK,)  449. 
Coup  d'ail  miUiaire,  what,  336,  (Note 

0  0,)  462. 
Cowley,  quoted  as  to  beautiful  imagery^ 

266;  in  illustration  of  the  Sublime, 

314. 

Criticism,  cant  of,  or  fastidiousness  of 
Taste,  368,  369. 

Crousaz,  on  plnrsical  metaphors  to  ex- 
press metapnysical  phtenomena,  57  ; 
on  Perception  and  Sensation,  or  on 
the  Primary  and  Secondary  Qualities 
of  Matter,  420. 

Cudworth,  holds  that  the  IntelTect  itself 
is  a  source  of  ideas,  75, 4 15 ;  that  Moral 
distinctions  are  not  apprehended  by 
Sense  but  by  Reason,  84 ;  employs  the 
term  Common  Sense  in  the  meaning 
of  simple  representation  or  conception, 
262. 


B'Alehbert,  on  the  proper  use  of  the 
term  Discovery,  43  ;  on  the  Lo^c  of 
Mathematics,  50 ;  on  the  origin  of 
our  ideas,  78  ;  our  belief  in  the  exist- 
ence of  matter  a  species  of  Instinct, 
111 ;  on  the  French  bigotry  to  old 
opinions  in  science,  and  to  no- 
velty in  matters  of  taste,  126,  127; 
objects  to  Du  Marsais's  proscription 
of  Figurative  terms,  173;  his  sketch 
on  Synonyms  praised,  179;  on  the 
Primary  and  Secondary  Qualities  of 
Matter,  or  upon  Percci)tion  and  Sen- 
sation, 421 ;  on  the  Secondary  Qnali- 
ties,  430  ;  approves  of  liOcke's  etymo- 
logical metaphysics,  434 ;  on  the 
chiingo  of  the  signitication  of  words 
hj/  extension,  107,  198  ;  how  far  a  sen- 
sibility to  uialterB  of  Imagination  is 
stronger  in  youth,  395 ;  his  use  of  the 
word  tact,  (Note  P  P,)  453. 

Darwin,  noticed  as  a  metaphysical  ro- 
mancer, 7  ;  on  his  metaphysical 
theory  in  jjeneral,  144,  seq. ;  in  regard 
to  the  origin  of  our  knowledge,  he 
certainly  considered  Ideas  to  be  ma- 
terial things,  and  in  this  goes  beyond 
Diderot,  144,  147;  Ideas  he  regards 
as  vibrations  of  the  medullary  sub- 
stance of  the  brain,  145;  the  doctrine 
that  Ideas  are  sensible  representations 
or  pictures,  ho,  with  Priestley,  &c., 
(  onsiders  as  mere  metaphor,  144,  145; 
on  the  genei alien  of  the  world,  147  ; 


hails  Tooke's  philological  diacoveries, 
and  the  conclusions  to  which  they  are 
to  lead,  174. 

Bayis,  (Sir  John,)  verses  in  reeard  to 
psychological  ueorics,  147  ;  his  em- 
ployment of  the  phrase  Common  Sense 
m  the  meaning  of  conceptioD,  or  re- 
presentation, 262. 

Definition,  on  the  conditions  and  history 
of,  (Note  B,)  410,  411. 

De^erando,  on  the  rage  for  simplifica- 
tion in  the  philosophy  of  the  mind, 
14 ;  on  Kant*s  Theory  of  Space  and 
Time,  117;  on  the  influence  of  Locke 
in  France,  120;  on  Condillac^s  sys- 
tem, 122 ;  on  excessive  ^neraliza- 
tion,  126 ;  praised  as  superior  to  most 
French  philosophers,  128,  129 ;  his 
original  text  given,  432  ;  alleged, 
130  132. 

Descartes,  his  Animal  Spirits,  10:  his 
cogito  ergo  sum,  58  ;  his  Innate  Ideas, 
73 ;  sanctions  the  Ideal  theory,  77  ; 
originated  Berkeley's  Idealism,  88; 
as  to  Definition,  410,  411 ;  quoted  as 
to  the  import  of  the  term  Idea,  413  ; 
as  to  his  partiality  for  squinting  from 
Association,  364. 

De8tut^Tracy,  his  admiration  of  Con- 
dillac,  121  ;  his  term  Id€6logie,  127, 
128;  on  bis  notion  of  Extension, 
431. 

Diderot  on  Locke  and  Berkeley,  66 ; 
his  interpretation  of  Locke,  125; 
quoted  in  regard  to  Beauty,  192,  19.3, 
194. 

Digby,  (Sir  Kenclm),  on  the  materiality 
of  our  Ideas,  145,  426. 

Drumniond,  (Sir  William,)  as  to  his  de- 
fence of  the  Ideal  theory  aeainst 
Reid,  414. 

Drydeu,- quoted  ^  to  the  proprieties  of 
the  English  tongue,  181  ;  as  to  the 
Picturesque,  231  ;  in  illustration  of 
the  Sublime,  308. 

DuteiiB,  quoted  as  to  the  perception  of 
Ijcauties  being  a  better  criterion  of 
Taste  than  the  detection  of  faults, 
(Note  KB,)  454. 


EniNBUKGii  Review,  difficulties  in  the 
study  of  Mind,  24,  actj.  (see  Jeffrey)  ; 
Article   by   Dr.    Thomas  Brown 
118. 

Ekmcnts  of  the  Philosophy  of  the 
Human  Mind,  why  interrupted,  3. 

Elevation,  in  relation  to  the  Suldime 
278,  21{\  20l,.*^(7.,  317-321,  324,  (Note 


£  £,)  445,  9tq.,  in  stature,  (Note  1 1,} 
449. 

Encydopccdia  BriUmtUea^  bow  the  au- 
thor of  the  article  Philosophy  ex- 
plains our  expectation  of  the  Constancy 
of  Nature,  104. 

Ennius,  quoted  as  to  Sublimity,  291. 

Epichannus,  Sir  William  Jones  contra- 
dicted in  regard  to,  108. 

Eschenbach,  quoted  in  illustration  of 
the  Sublime,  326. 

Essays:  these  Fhiloiophioal  Essays, 
reason  of,  3. 

Eternity,  how  sublime,  (Note  E  E,^  445. 

Etymological  Metaphysics,  on,  in  ge- 
neral, (Note  P,)  433,  434. 

Excellent,  in  connexion  with  the  Sub- 
lime, (Note  K  K,)  449. 

Experience,  according  to  Locke,  all  our 
knowledge  originates  in,  63,  134 ;  can 
only  inform  us  of  what  m,  and  not  of 
what  must  be — of  what  is  actual,  not 
of  what  is  necessary,  135,  136. 

Experiment:  experimental  philosophy, 
28,  se^. 

Expression,  Beauty  from,  247. 

Extension,  notion  of,  suggested,  61, 
se*/.,  83,  1 14,  seq.  ;  see  Space ;  how 
suggested,  419 ;  on,  in  general,  (Note 
Mj  431,  432  ;  its  notion  presupposes 
those  of  Motion  and  of  Time,  ib.; 
Extension  and  Colour,  their  insepara- 
bility in  thought  accounted  for  by 
Association,  245. 


Fancy,  (Phantasia,)  nearly  correspon- 
dent to  Imagination,  264. 

Fictitious  narratives,  a  too  exclusive 
familiarity  with,  tend  to  weaken  our 
interest  m  the  ordinary  business  of 
the  world,  274. 

Figure,  notion  of,  suggested,  6l,seq.; 
how  suggested,  419. 

Folani,  (Chevalier,)  adduced  in  regard 
to  the  coup  (Ta'd  milUaire,  336. 

Fontaine  (La,)  quoted  on  Materialism, 
160 ;  as  to  Female  Beauty,  246. 

Fontenelle,  quoted,  118 ;  as  to  the  Sub- 
lime in  Geometry,  (Soie  11 II,)  448. 

Forbes,  (Ijord  l^residcnt  Duncan,)  in 
regard  to  Second  Si^ht,  428. 

Frazer,  (Mr.  John,)  his  explanation  of 
Sensible  Species,  from  his  Discourse 
concerning  Uic  JSecond  Sight,  427, 428. 


Genius,  dovK  it  adulterate  philosophy, 
315,  316. 
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Gerard,  q^noted  as  praising  and  criticis- 
ing Reid,  316 ;  maintains  that  Taste 
is  not  an  original  faculty,  336,  seq. 

Gillies,  (Dr.)  his  vindications  of  Aris- 
totle, 123,  411. 

Gilpin,  quoted  as  to  the  Hcturcsque, 
232,  237-239  ;  criticised,  235;  ad- 
duced as  to  the  effect  of  the  plano- 
convex mirror  in  surveying  land- 
scapes, 269, 270 ;  on  the  Picturesque, 
(Note  U,)  438. 

Girard,  his  etymological  criticisms 
praised,  179. 

Go  to,  on  the  phrase,  184. 

Grace,  or  beauty  of  motion,  206,  seq, 

Gravcsande,  on  the  hypothesis  of  laeas, 
413;  quoted  in  regard  to  the  term 
instiiict,  429 ;  praised  and  criticised, 
430. 

Gray,  quoted  as  to  the  love  of  colour, 
205  ;  in  illustration  of  the  Beautiful, 
250 ;  of  the  Sublime,  ter,  286,  287 ; 
again,  295,  298,  302,  308,  810,  325; 
in  relation  to  a  theory  of  Plato  in  re- 
gard to  Taste,  370 ;  as  to  admiration, 
a  quality  of  tnie  Taste,  374  ;  curious 
violation  of  this  in  a  criticism  of  hig 
own,  379;  seeming  reversal  of  the 
effect  of  critical  envy,  380 ;  quoted 
on  the  pleasures  of  vicissitude,  389 ; 
as  to  the  perception  of  beauties  being 
a  better  critenon  of  Taste  than  the 
detection  of  faults,  (Note  K  K,)  454. 

Gresset,  quoted  in  illustration  of  Taste, 
360. 

Guibert,  quoted  as  to  the  military  coup 
d:atil,  335. 


Habits,  extraordinary  rapidity  of 
thought  determined  by,  333. 

Harbinger,  adduced  to  shew  the  illu- 
sions of  Etymology,  182. 

Harpe,  (La,)  quoted* as  to  the  history  of 
the  word  Jiout,  344;  as  to  ourpudg- 
ments  of  Taste  being  in  proportion  to 
our  general  intelligence,  383. 

Harris,  quoted  against  Sensationalism, 
75 ;  on  lunate  Ideas,  77  ;  on  the  bro- 
card,  Nihil  est  in  Intellectu,  &c.,  123. 

Hartley,  noticed  as  a  metaphysical  ro- 
mancer, 7  ;  his  theory  of  vibrations,  9, 
10,  14,  15,  147 ;  on  his  metaphysical 
theory  in  general,  137,  seq.;  a  doc- 
trine of  Sensationalism,  138 ;  explains 
cvvr^'thing  by  Association,  16-18  ;  in 
this  coincident  with  Condillac  and 
Bonnet,  139 ;  not  however  a  Materi- 
alist, ib. 
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Hath  and  luUt  &c.,  in  regard  to  their 

use,  486. 
Heigh^  §ee  Elevation. 
Helvetins,  his  interpretation  of  Locke, 

123 ;  bis  tbeorj  of  the  Sublime,  that 

it  involyes  the  Terrible,  277. 
Hill,  (Aaron,)  (|uotoil  in  illustration,  of 

the  false  sublime,  328. 
Hindoo  Idealism,  107,  108. 
Hobbee,  quoted  as  to  the  Peripatetic 

doctrine  of  Species,  424 ;  first  to  start 

the  idea  of  An  etymological  metaphy- 

sic,  434. 

Iloearth,  referred  to  in  regard  to  the 
theory  of  Beauty,  208 ;  his  waving 
line  or  lino  of  beauty  referred  to,  225. 

Home,  (Henry,  Lord  Karnes,)  see  Kames. 

Homer,  quoted  as  to  female  Beauty, 
246,  247  ;  in  illuMtration  of  the  Sub- 
lime, 297,  301,  muUer,  311,  312; 
again,  313  ;  quoteu  for  a  sublime  pas- 
sage, (Note  F  F,J  447. 

HooKe,  (Dr.)  on  tne  nature  of  Ideas, 
146,  146,  426. 

Horace,  quoted,  160 ;  in  illustration  of 
the  Beautiful,  250 ;  of  the  Sublime, 
282,  328 ;  uses  the  word  so/ate  in  our 
metaphorical  meaning  of^Tasto,  345 ; 
quoted  as  to  critical  envy,  379 ;  quot- 
ed, 404. 

Hughes,  praised  as  holding  correct 
opinions  in  regard  to  the  nature  of 
TuBte,  355. 

Hume,  on  the  limitation  of  the  term 
Association,  17,  18 ;  his  Idealism 
founded  on  the  ideal  hypothcBis  touch- 
ing Perception,  48  ;  hiH  acceptance  of 
the  Ideal  theory,  71,  72  ;  on  Locke's 
vague  usage  of  the  word  Idea,  79 ; 
pushed  the  consemiences  of  the  reduc- 
tion of  Vice  and  V  irtue  to  Perceptions 
to  its  ultimate  conclusion,  82,  se^.; 
his  Scepticism,  its  good  and  evil  con- 
sequences, 85,  86  ;  relation  to  Ber- 
keley as  an  Idealist,  89,  90 ;  founds 
our  expectation  of  the  Stability  of 
Nature  on  Association,  101  ;  objection 
to  and  solution  of  this,  both  given  by 
Hume,  102,  see  104  ;  docs  not  go  so 
far  as  Diderot  in  Sensationalism,  125; 
quoted  as  to  Experience,  136;  adduced, 
147  ;  quoted  as  to  Idea,  413,  423  ;  bis 
employment  of  the  tenn  Sentiment, 
41 G  ;  bis  use  of  the  word  Instinct, 
429  ;  bis  view  in  regard  to  Taste  gen- 
erally approved  ()f,  343  ;  observes  that 
a  great  genius  is  prone  to  admiration, 
374  ;  quoted  on  the  pleasure  we  re- 
ceive from  M\  elofjuent  portiniturc  of 


painful  ol^jectf,  441 ;  in  hia  theory  of 
the  Sublime  partly  anticipates  the 
Author,  (Note  A  A,)  442,  443  ;  bow 
he  accounts  for  the  aaaociation  of  an- 
tiquity with  elevation,  445. 

Hutcheson,  how^  he  accepted  Locke's 
doctrine  touching  the  Origin  of  oar 
ideas,  73;  reaUy  only  foliowB  Aris- 
totle in  making  Extension,  Fijgare, 
Motion,  Reet,  to  be  more  properly  the 
concomitants  of  sight  and  toach,  than 
sensations  of  either  of  these  seDses, 
73,  74;  admits,  in  uniformity  with 
Locke,  that  all  our  Fundamental  ideas 
not  relations)  must  he  derived 
trom  a  Sense,  74,  81 ;  this  doctrine 
criticised,  74;  opposed  to  Locke's 
conclusions  against  Innate  practical 
principles,  otherwise  coincides  with 
nim,  81 ;  ap|>rehensive  of  the  conse- 
quences of  nis  reduction  of  Vice  and 
Virtue  to  Perceptions,  81,  82 ;  had 
however  a  plausible  defence  in  his 
doctrine  of  tne  suggested  qualities  of 
Extension,  Figure,  and  Motion,  (bat 
which  was  only  borrowed  from  Aris- 
totle.) 83,  tee  alto  in  regard  to  his 
doctrine  of  Primary  QnsJities,  420 ; 
quoted  on  the  word  Beauty,  191. 

Hutton,  (Dr.  James,)  his  Idealism,  96- 
99,  114. 


Idea,  historical  notices  of  tho  word, 
(Notes  C,  D,)  411,415. 

Ideal  Theory,  as  held  by  Locke,  66  69, 
72  ;  by  Leibnitz,  69 ;  by  Berkeley, 
70  ;  by  Hume,  71. 

Idealism : — ^that  of  Berkeley,  on,  in  gen- 
eral, 87-119,  (NoteF,)  417,418;  mis- 
takes  in  regard  to  this  theoi7, 87-100 ; 
tendency  to  Idealism  by  Plato,  88 ; 
by  Malebranche,  106 ;  by  Leibnitz, 
107  ;  Hume*s  Idealism,  and  compared 
with  Berkeley's,  89,  90 ;  this  theory 
according  to  Boscovich,  93-96  ;  to 
Hutton,  90-99 ;  the  Idealism  of  Ber- 
keley, Hutton,  Boscovich,  compared, 
98-100;  the  Hindoo  Idealism,  107, 
108 ;  strictures  on  the  various  opin- 
ions touching  the  existence  and  non- 
existence of  matter,  108-110  ;  accord- 
ing to  D'AJenibert,  our  belief  in  the 
existence  of  the  material  world,  a 
species  of  Instinct,  111. 

Ideas,  Locko  varies  in  placing  those  of 
material  things  sometimes  in  the 
Brain,  sometimes  in  the  Mind,  66  : 
latent  or  innate  in  the  Mind,  77  ;  how 
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the  word  idea  may  be  properly  under- 
■tood,  ib. ;  how  the  sources  of,  to  bo 
traced,  148 ;  common  prejudices  which 
influence  our  explanations  of,  ib. 

Identity,^  (personal,)  69  ;  obtained  by 
Consciousness  and  Memory,  59,  60. 

Ideology,  a  term  adopted  in  France  for 
Sensationalism,  127, 128. 

Imagination,  in  what  sense  used  by  the 
Author,  to  wit,  as  creative  represen- 
tation, 264,  $eq. ;  what  sense  ministers 
more  espccinlly  to  Imagination,  264  ; 
how  this  faculty  conduces  to  the 
Beautiful,  206,  $eq. ;  things  pleasing 
in  imagination  (imitation)  displeasing 
in  reality,  271 ;  relish  for  tne  plea- 
sures of,  supposed  in  the  faculty  of 
Taste,  386,  Mq.;  what  does  it  sup- 
pose ?  387,  ieq. ;  is  it  more  vigorous 
in  the  earlier  periods  of  society  ?  399- 
406  ;  when  productive  of  more  plea- 
sure, is  pnxluctivo  of  U$8  pain,  404. 

Imitation,  things  pleasing  as  imitated 
may  be  displeasing  as  real,  271. 

Immensity,  (m  Space,)  how  Sublime, 
(Note  E  E,)  445. 

Impulse,  according  to  Locke,  the  only 
way  in  which  bodies  can  operate  or 

Sroduce  ideas  in  us,  66. 
ian,  see  Hindoo. 
Innate: — Innate  Idea, on  the  word,  79, 
seq. ;  Locke  has  quibbled  on  it,  ib. ; 
Shaftesbury's  strictures  on  his  per- 
version, ih.;  thev  were,  however,  in 
this  respect,  nearly  at  one,  80 ;  on  In- 
nate Ideas,  130. 
Instinct,  on,  in  general,  (Note  K,)  429, 
430 ;  frequently  employed  too  vaguely, 
429,  111. 
Intellect,  {see  Understanding,  Reason ;) 
is  it  an  original  source  of  our  know- 
ledge ? — See  Knowledge. 


Jeffket,  ^Francis,)  difBculties  in  ro- 

fard  to  the  study  of  Mind,  24,  $eq* 
,  quoted  in  illustration  of  the  Sub- 
lime, 325. 

Johnson,  (Dr.)  on  the  term  Sentiment^ 
416;  on  his  philology  in  general, 
(Note  R,)  435,  436 ;  on  his  etymoio- 
gics,  t6. ;  adduced  as  to  the  meaning 
of  jncturesmef  230 ;  auoted  as  to  a 
certain  moJification  of  Taste,  361 ;  as 
to  the  effect  of  association  in  making 
even  faults  agreeable,  365  ;  his  criti- 
cal decisions  often  perverse,  377, 378 ; 
quoted,  388 ;  on  the  association  of 
antiquity  with  elevation,  445. 


Jones,  (Sir  William,)  quoted  on  the 
Hindoo  Idealism,  107,  108 ;  his  evi- 
dence adduced  in  regard  to  Indian 
opinion  touching  the  Sublime,  291, 
292. 

Juvenal,  quoted  in  illostratton  of  the 
Sublime,  319. 


Kames,  (Henry  Home,  Lord,)  his  use 
of  the  verb  to  handle^  183  ;  his  theory 
of  the  Sublime,  that  it  involves  a 
beautiful  object  placed  high,  278  ;  of 
the  sublimity  of  the  quotation,  Let 
there  be  light,"  &c.  (Note  D  D,)  444. 

Kant,  on  Space  and  Time,  116-118, 
420 ;  contrasted  with  Reid,  422. 

Knight,  (Mr.  Payne,)  quoted  in  regard 
to  the  transitive  extensions  of  the 
term  Beautiful,  196;  referred  to  on 
Burke's  theory  of  the  Sublime,  275  ; 
his  own  theory  of  the  Sublime,  that  it 
involves  great  mental  energy,  278. 

Knowledge,  (human,)  sources  of,  ac- 
cording to  Locke,  55 ;  on,  in  general, 
55-86 ;  classification  by  our  Author 
of  the  principal  opinions  in  regard  to 
the  origin  of  our  knowledge,  130-136. 
Knowledge  is  power,"  a  saying  of 
Bacon,  authentic,  26 ;  importance  of 
the  precept,  47. 


La  Harpb,  »ee  Ilarpe. 

Language,  very  imperfect  as  an  organ 
of  mental  intercourse,  153,  teq, ;  in 
what  sense  it  can  be  called  the  "  ex- 
press image  of  thought,"  154 ;  the 
mind,  witli  astonishing  quickness, 
takes  and  supplies  the  hints  given  to 
it  by  language,  153-156 ;  transposi- 
tions in  tne  arran^ment  of  words, 
155;  language,  in  its  etymology,  does 
not  show  the  intellectual  process  of 
thought,  as  Mr.  Tooke  supposes,  159 ; 
the  Author  does  not  proscribe,  like 
Du  Marsais,  Figurative  terms  in  phi- 
losophv,  but  proposes  to  vary  the 
metaphors,  173 ;  to  understand  the 
present  import  of  a  word,  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  trace  the  historical  progress 
of  its  past  meanings,  178,  seq.;  a 
word,  in  pasfiing  from  one  language 
to  another,  frequently  changes  alto- 
gether its  original  meaning,  180. 

Ijcibnitz,  on  the  resemblance  of  our 
ideas  to  their  archetypes,  68,  69 ;  his 
criticism  of  Locke,  76 ;  bis  metaphy- 
sical reveries  referred  to,  106;  ten- 
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doncy  to  Idealitim, — considers  Matter 
as  a  mere  well  regulated  Pbfenomenon, 
107 ;  quoted  as  to  Truth,  133 ;  his  cri- 
ticism of  TxKke  in  regard  to  Necessary 
truths,  135 ;  I^ibnitz  and  the  Sufli- 
cient  Reason  referred  to  in  explana- 
tion of  our  love  of  regular  forms  and 
uniform  arrangements,  209,  seq. 

Lille,  (Abbo  de,)  quoted  on  the  pbsBno- 
mena  of  Memory,  TNote  Q.)  434, 435 ; 
on  the  beauty  of  a  hike,  224;  on 
beauty  through  Association,  244  ; 
quoted,  439,  445. 

Livv,  quoted  in  illustration  of  the  Sub- 
hmo  in  Depth,  285,  308  ;  as  to  Philo- 
pcemen,  335,  336. 

Locke,  aware  that  no  light  was  to  be 
obtained  in  psychology  from  physio- 
logy, 7,  8  ;  his  limitation  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  Association,  16,  17;  on  the 
divisions  of  Philosophy,  19;  his  spe- 
culations valuable,  not  so  much  as 
enlarging  our  knowled^  as  in  making 
us  conscious  of  our  ignorance,  48 ; 
his  account  of  the  sources  of  human 
knowle<1gc,  on,  in  general,  55-86, 
(Note  0,)  432.  433  ;  Kcid's  criticism 
of  this,  432  :  how  bis  philosophy  was 
understood  by  Iluroe,  63 ;  ouotations 
from  himself  in  Htatcment  or,  63,  ae^j. ; 
how  far  his  philosopliy  may  bo  ad- 
mitted, 65 ;  may,  however,  Imj  inter- 

}>rote(l  to  mean  much  that  is  ropro- 
jonsible,  65,  aaq. ;  the  import  of  the 
Ideal  theory  as  held  by  him,  69 ; 
against  Innate  Ideas,  79,  HO :  IiIk  con- 
troversy, however,  merely  verbal,  80, 
81  ;  theory  of  Matter,  94;  his  autho- 
rity in  Franco,  120-130  ;  but  his  d(x;- 
trines  there  very  variouHly  interprete<l 
by  the  different  philosophers,  120, 
8Pq. ;  our  Author's  enumeration  of 
these  various  interpretations,  130, 
seq. ;  his  philosophy  understood  by 
the  ladies  of  Paris,  131  ;  never  men- 
tions Dacon,  133  ;  in  what  meaning 
his  maxim  nliould  be  miderstood,  that 
all  our  knowledge  originatcH  in  Ex- 
perience, 133,  80^.;  as  to  Definition. 
410;  as  to  his  imi>ort  of  the  word 
Idea,  412  ;  on  the  term  SciUimmtf 
416  ;  on  the  creation  of  Matter,  429  ; 
anticinatcd  Mr.  'J'ooko  in  his  ctymo 
logical  niotaphyHicH,  \?>:\. 
Logic,  coiulitiouH  of  a  just  and  compre- 
hensive Bystom  of,  49,  8Cj. ;  logic  of 
nioraln,  oO. 
LonginuH,  his  description  of  the  Sub- 
lime, that  it  HUh  tin;  reader  with  a 


glorying  and  sense  of  inward  great- 
ness, 278,  tee  alao  818,  381 ;  on  hin 
phraseology  io  regard  to  the  Sublime, 
288 ;  on  nil  quoting,  "  Let  there  be 
light,'*  &c.,  as  an  instance  of  the  Sab- 
lime,  294  ;  on  the  false  sublime,  328 ; 
translation  by  Akenside  of  a  passage 
from,  (Note  L  L,)  451 ;  on  his  com- 

fiarison  of  the  Sublime  to  a  flash  of 
ightning,  (Note  MM,)  451. 
Lowth,  on  the  use  of  hath  and  doth  for 

has  and  doeSf  436. 
Lucan,  quoted  in  illustratiou  of  tbe  Sub- 
lime, 305. 

Lucretius,  quoted  as  holding  a  Uieory 
of  beauty  corresponding  to  Burke's, 
215;  in  illustration  of  the  Sublime, 
295,  297;  referred  to  in  illustFation 
of  the  Sublime,  305. 


Maclaurin,  quoted  in  illustration  of 
the  Sublime,  315;  as  to  the  sublime 
part  of  geometry,  (Note  H  H,)  448. 

Maine-Biran,  against  Condillac,  and 
with  reference  to  Habit,  122. 

Malebrancho,  his  metaphysical  reveries 
referred  to,  106 ;  adduced  as  to  the 
effect  of  Association  in  matters  of 
Taste,  365. 

Marmontel,  quoted  as  to  Beautv,  234  ; 
as  to  Generalization,  (Note  Q  G,)  447, 
448. 

Marsais,  (M.  Du,)  recommended  a  pro- 
scription of  Figurative  ezpnissions 
from  abstract  discussions,  173 ;  on 
tho  multiplication  of  meanings  in 
words  by  extension,  198. 

MartiiU,  quoted  as  to  Natural  Beauty, 
211. 

Mathematical  Affections  of  Matter  es- 
tablished and  characterized,  115- 
119. 

Mathematics,  (both  ( Jeometry  and  Arith- 
metic,) our  technical  languai^  in,  is 
borrowed  from  tho  physical  proper- 
tics  of  matter,  170. 

Matter,  Creation  of,  (Note  1,)  429. 

Matter  and  Mind,  our  notions  of  both 
merely  relative — merirly  phceuomcnal, 
5,  8rti. ;  our  present  life  may  he  only 
a  Dream,  held  by  Plato,  Maxinius 
TyriuH,  Shakspeare,  Voltaire,  &c.,  8S  ; 
Matter  a  mare  phienomcnon,  impli- 
citly the  doctrine  of  Malebrancho  and 
lioscovich,  explicitly  avowed  by  l^ib- 
nitz,  K<A>ison,  and  others,  lOli,  107  ; 
Hlrictures  on  tho  various  opinions 
touching  the  existence  and  non-exist- 
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enco  of  Matter,  108-110 ;  according  to 
D'Alembert,  our  belief  in  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Material  world  a  Rpccies  of 
Instinct,  111;  Primary  and  Secondary 
Qualities  of,  1 13,  «eff. 

Maupertuis,  the  first  in  France  to  avow 
himself  a  Newtonian,  127. 

Maximus  Tyrius,  admits  that  our  pre- 
sent existence  may  be  only  a  Dream, 
88. 

Memory,  how  far  necessary  to  our  no- 
tions of  Identity,  60,  62;  of  Time, 
62  ;  of  Motion,  tb. ;  the  metaphorical 
expressions  in  relation  to,  168,  169. 

Metaphors,  mixed,  on  their  use,  185. 

Metaphysics,  how  this  word  came  to  de- 
nominate a  part  or  the  whole  of  the 
philosophy  of  the  human  mind,  20 ; 
on  the  vagueness  of  the  term,  32,  39 

Milton,  quoted  for  the  word  groteaque^ 
corre8i>onding  to  picturesque,  238; 
in  illustration  of  the  Sublime,  292, 
293  ;  in  the  same  relation,  294,  318, 
324,  326 ;  in  regard  to  the  proiieness 
of  good  taste  to  admiration,  375 ;  to 
shew  that  High  may  be  in  science 
correspondent  with  Profound,  (Note 
H  H.)  449. 

Mind,  (philosophy  of,)  prevalent  errors 
regarding,  in  general,  6,  $cq.;  of 
Mmd,  as  of  Matter,  our  notions  mere- 
ly relative  or  phienumcnal,  tb.;  our 
knowledge  of,  founded  altogether  on 
Observation  and  I nd action,  6,  scq,, 
32,  seq.;  how  far  to  the  exclusion  of 
Experiment,  31,  teq.;  all  Physiolo- 
gical theories  inept,  6,  seq, ;  on  this 
the  opinion  of  Ijocke,  7,  seq.;  Bel- 
sham's  hypothenis  of  c^irebral  and 
nervous  Vibrations,  particularly  no- 
ticed as  thus  incompetent.  8,  ;  par- 
ticularly noticed  also  is  the  liartleian 
theory  of  Association,  11,  seq.;  this, 
like  wise,  incompctenli,  12,  seq.;  how 
this  philosophy  came  to  be  connected 
with  Metaphysics,  20;  some  objec- 
tions to  it  obviated,  23-54  ;  Anatomy 
of  the  Mind  compared  with  the  Ana- 
tomy of  the  Body,  35,  sr  /. ;  modem 
scepticism  in  regard  to  the  ^diilosophy 
of  the  Mind  contrasted  with  that  of 
antiquity,  37 ;  paramount  influence 
of,  39,  fii^.f  43 ;  improvement  of,  the 
preat  object  of  Bacon,  30,  sfq.^  42  ; 
influence  of,  on  the  happincsM  of  ho- 
cietv,  41,  8t'q.;  why  the  philoHophcrH 
of  Mind  are  less  vulgarly  renowned 
than  the  pliilosophcrH  of  matter,  53  ; 
intellectual  and  moral  operations,  how 


did  they  obtain  a  name?  149,  ieq.; 
answer,  1*-  by  a  species  of  Induction, 
150;  2»-  by  metaphorical  or  analogi- 
cal Extension,  151,  itq.;  names  of 
abstract  notions  taken  originally  from 
Sensible  objects,  but  not  therefore 
themselves  sensible  in  their  subse- 
quent applications,  152,  ieq.^  159- 
188  ;  Mind  appears  a  sorry  me- 
chanism in  the  writings  of  Hartley, 
Priestley,  Darwin,  or  Tooke,  175 ;  its 
study  useful  in  correcting  an  undue 
ascendency  of  Imagination  or  Taste, 
392,  seq. 

Mitchell  precedes  Priestley  in  his  doc- 
trine of  Matter,  140. 

Monro,  (^Dr.  Alex.,  Primus,}  on  the  uni- 
versality of  the  hypothesis  of  Animal 
Spirits,  11. 

Montaigne,  quoted  as  to  rapidity  of 
thought  in  chess,  334. 

Montescjuicu,  (juoted  as  to  Beauty,  234. 

Moral  distinctions,  not  from  Sense  but 
from  Reason,  83. 

More,  (Dr.  Henry,)  that  the  world  was 
generated,  not  created,  148. 

Motion,  idea  of,  involves  those  of  Exten- 
sion and  Time,  119;  how  obtained, 
419,  420. 


Napoleon,  (Bonaparte,)  in  confirmation 
of  Bacon's  Aphorism  that  "Know- 
ledge is  Power,"  38. 

Natural  signs,  see  Signs. 

Natnre,  Constancy  of,  our  Expectation  of 
this,  on  what  founded,  106,  135. 

Necessary  tmths,  there  are  such,  135. 

Newton,  (Sir  Isaac,^  his  conclusions 
contrasted  with  his  queries,  10;  his 
conjecture  touching  tno  Creation  of 
Matter,  429 ;  as  to  his  quasi-intuitive 
apprehension  of  truth,  332,  seq. 

Nihil  ent  in  InUUcctu  quod  fwn  prius 
fuerit  in  Semn,  123,  et  alibi. 

Novels,  see  Fictitious  narratives. 


Observation,  philosophy  of,  28,  srq. ; 

as  opiK)sed  to  strictly  experimental 

philo8(>pliy,  29,  seq. 
Ocean,  how  a  sublime  object,  309,  310, 

seq. 

Olynipiodorus,  on  the  Platonic  Ideas,  414. 
Ontology,  21. 

Origin  of  human  knowledge,  sec  Know- 
1cm1-c. 

Outness,  on  the  word,  116. 

<.>vid,  quoted  as  to  the  spear  of  Achilles, 
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80 ;  as  to  moral  duty,  254 ;  as  to 
Sublimity,  in  relation  to  Astronomy, 
281  ;  as  to  Sublimity  (elevation)  m 
the  human  countenance,  318 ;  quoted, 
394,  446. 


Parr,  (Rev.  Dr.  Samuel,^  on  the  deriva- 
tion of  the  word  sMimtt^ — quod  supra 
limutn^  455-462  ;  on  the  authorship  of 
the  treatise  On  the  Sttblime  attributed 
to  Longinus,  462,  463;  in  this  follows 
Amati  and  Weiske,  ib. ;  in  favour  of 
Tonstal's  emendation,  464,  465;  his 
oversighta  or  inadvertencies,  460, 464. 

Paterculus,  quoted  in  regard  to  the 
transitive  extension  of  words,  199. 

Pathos,  Pathetic,  what,  (Note  C  C,) 
444 ;  pathetic  in  relation  to  the  Subn 
lime,  (Note  K  K,)  449,  450;  its  con- 
nexion with  Humour,  450. 

Pearce,  adduced  as  to  a  reading  of  Lon- 
ginus,  288. 

Perception,  lieid's  philosophy  of,  47  ;  as 
opposed  to  Sensation,  418,  419. 

Penpatetics,  as  to  the  import  of  SpecicMf 
Pnantann,  Idea,  412. 

Petronius,  uses  sapor  in  our  sense  of 
Taste,  344,  345. 

Philopcemcn,  adduced  as  having  the 
military  coup-dUml,  335. 

Philosophy,  ancient  Greek,  how  divided, 
19,  my. 

PicturcHquo,  as  contrasted  with  the 
Beautiful,  224,  scq.,  230,  scq. ;  what, 
(Note  U,)  438.^ 

Pindar,  quoted  iu  illustration  of  the  Sub- 
lime, 298. 

Plato,  makes  Reason  (Intelligence)  not 
Scuse,  the  criterion  of  our  moral  iudg- 
ments,  84, 85 ;  his  tendency  to  a  doubt 
in  regard  to  the  external  world,  88- 
108  ;  Sir  William  Jones  contradicted 
in  regard  to,  108  ;  odducod  as  thinking 
that  Heauty  literally  denotes  a  quality 
not  of  Matter  but  of  Mind,  247  ;  how 
his  philoHophy  is  called  sublime,  293, 
325;  quoted  as  to  ac(juired  dexteri- 
ties, 333 ;  as  to  the  cook's  judgment 
of  the  agreeable  in  a  di^h,  346  ;  as  to 
Taste,  370. 

Platonic  Ideas,  (Note  D,)  414,  415. 

Pliny,  (the  elder),  (juoted  as  to  the 
Ikautifiil  in  painting,  235,  241. 

Pliny,  (the  younger,;  uses  the  term 
siomachtu  in  our  metaphorical  sense 
of  the  word  Taste,  345. 

Plutarch,  hi.s  evidence  adduced  as  to  the 


effect  of  Association  in  making  de- 
formities agreeable,  365. 

Pneumatology,  20,  2 1 . 

Polybius,  quoted  as  to  acquired  Percep- 
tions, 331. 

Pope,  quoted  in  illastration  of  the  Sub- 
lime, 288, 328 ;  in  illustration  of  Tact, 
347  ;  that  a  critic  should  be  himself  « 
model,  378. 

Prejudice— error;  the  correction  of  one 
is  frequently  more  important  than  the 
acquisition  of  many  truths,  51,  52. 

Provost,  Dedication  to  him,  1 ;  on  the 
want  in  the  French  language  of  « 
word  for  Consciousness,  56  ;  referred 
to  with  reUtion  to  Kant,  118;  as  « 
critic  of  Condillac,  122. 

Price,  (Mr.  Uvedale,)  quoted  in  regard 
to  Burke's  theory  of  Beauty,  221 ; 
in  regard  to  the  Picturesque,  224, 
ieq.,  230,  236-240;  objects  to  the 
latitude  in  the  use  of  the  word  Beauty, 
228,  ieq.,  criticised,  235 ;  referred  to 
on  Burke's  theory  of  the  Sublime, 
275 ;  quoted  on  the  discrimination  of 
the  Beautiful  and  the  Picturesque, 
(Note  X,)  439,  ie^. 

Price,  (Rev.  Dr.  Richard,)  on  Innate 
Ideas,  77 ;  that  moral  distinctions  are 
not  apprehended  by  Sense  but  by 
Reason,  84  ;  quoted  on  abstract  ideas, 
415. 

Priestley,  noticed  as  a  metaphysical 
romancer,  7 ;  his  hypothetical  as- 
sumptions, and  assault  upon  Reid,  11, 
12  ;  that  Reid  criticised  the  Ideal 
theory  seriously,  albeit  the  expres- 
sions of  philosophers  were  only  meant 
met4iphorically,  68,  88,  422;  this 
opinion  of  Priestley  refuted,  (Note 
11,)  422-428  ;  quoted  in  refiitation  of 
hiniselfj  423 ;  on  his  metaphysical 
theory  in  general,  139,  teq.;  an  am- 
biguous kind  of  Materialist,  139,  140  ; 
his  earlier  scheme  makes  Matter  in  a 
manner  immaterial,  140 ;  in  his  sub- 
sequent writings  a  more  determined 
Materialist,  141  ;  but  always  a  psy- 
chological Unitarian,  tb.;  his  doctrine 
of  moral  Necessity  founded  on  bis 
psychological  Materialism,  142  ;  this 
ironically  advanced  by  Berkeley  pre- 
viously, 143  ;  he  has  not  improved 
Berkeley's  conception  of  Materialism, 
ib. ;  in  regard  to  the  Origin  of  our 
knowledge  he  probably  regarded  Ideas 
as  themselves  material,  144 ;  treated 
as  metaphorical  the  language  of  those 
philosophers  who  describe  Ideas  or 
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Species  as  representations  or  pictures, 
f&.;  his  table  of  Reid's  Instinctive 
Principles,  409 ;  Priestley's  and  Hart- 
ley's explanation  of  ideas  by  vibra- 
tion, 427  ;  his  theory  on  the  Creation 
of  Matter,  429. 

Primary  and  Secondary  Qualities  of 
Matter,  tee.  Qualities. 

Prior,  (Matthew,)  on  the  association  of 
antiquity  with  elevation,  445. 

Profound,  how  analo^i^tis  with  the 
High  in  science,  (Note  HH,)  448, 
449. 

Propertins,  quoted  as  to  the  transitive 
application  of  the  term  Beautiful  to 
forms,  206. 

Psychology,  20. 


QuALiTiBS  OP  Matter,  Primary  and 
Secondary,  on,  in  general,  (Note  (},) 
418-422  ;  according  to  Locke,  67,  113, 
419;  acconling  to  Berkeley,  113, 
419;  according  to  Reid,  113,  118, 
119;  Locke  really  meant  that  our 
ideas  of  the  Primary  are  resemblances 
of  these  qualities,  68  ;  indistinctness 
of  the  line  drawn  bv  Reid,  Descartes, 
Locke,  between  tneso  classes,  113, 
te/i. ;  Primary  qualities  distinguished 
from  what  the  Author  calls  the  Mathe- 
matical Affections  of  Matter,  115,  %cq. 

Quintilian,  on  affected  obscurity,  118; 
quoted  as  to  Beauty,  235 ;  as  to  the 
beautiful  in  painting,  235;  in  illus- 
tration of  the  Sublime,  302 ;  nse  of 
the  word  guttuM,  345 ;  quoted  in  re- 
gard to  Seneca's  writing,  371  ;  uses 
stiimu  communis  for  Tact,  (Note 
PP,)453. 


Reason,  {»ee  Understanding,)  as  the 
general  faculty  for  the  discovery  of 
truth,  51 ;  the  orpin  b^  which  wo 
apprehend  moral  distinctions,  83,  84. 

Reasoning,  or  the  discursive  faculty,  its 
relative  importance,  49,  51 1  general 
reasoning,  Tooke's  speculation  in  re- 
»ird  to,  171,  172. 

Reflection,  what  it  means  in  Tx)cke's 
philosophy,  56,  433;  second  source 
of  all  experience  and  knowledge,  64 ; 
what  according  to  Boscovich,  95. 

Reid,  assailed  for  his  Instinctive  Prin- 
ciples by  Priestley,  11,  12  ;  his  nega- 
tive merit  in  refuting  ern>rs,  47,  48 ; 
his  remarks  on  Locke's  derivation  of 
all  our  knowledge  from  Sensation  and 


Reflection,  66,  432,  433;  misrepre- 
sented by  Priestley,  88;  his  argu- 
ment against  Berkeley,  90;  this 
misimderstood,  91 ;  his  reasoning  from 
Common  Sense,  91,  tea. ;  sound,  not 
however  unexceptionable,  92 ;  his 
theory  of  the  foundation  of  our  belief 
in  the  existence  of  Matter,  101,  teq.; 
on  what  he  founds  our  belief  in 
the  Stability  of  Nature,  ib. :  on  the 
Primary  ana  Secondary  Qualities  of 
Matter,  113,  114  ;  table  of  his  In- 
stinctive Principles,  by  Priestlev, 
(Note  A,)  409  ;  as  to  Definition,  410; 
as  to  Idea,  411,  412;  his  improper 
application  of  the  term  Sentiment^ 
416;  his  early  belief  in  Berkeley's 
Idealism,  418;  on  our  ideas  of  Ex- 
tension, Figure,  Motion,  419,  420; 
saw  more  clearly  than  other  philo- 
soj^hers  the  distinction  between  the 
Primary  and  Secondary  Qualities  of 
Matter,  422  ;  his  use  of  the  word  In- 
stinct, 429 ;  on^  the  Secondary  Quali- 
ties, 430  ;  on  his  notion  of  Extension, 
431  ;  says  that  genius  adulterates 
philosophy,  316  ;  quoted  as  to  Objec- 
tive and  Subjective  Feeling,  363. 

Representation,  power  of,  262,  geq.; 
subservient  to  Imagination,  264. 

Repton,  (Mr.  H.,)  quoted  as  to  Land- 
scape-gardening, 227. 

Reynolds,  (Sir  Joshua,)  his  quotation 
n*om  Aquila  Romanus  cited,  46 ;  on 
his  theory  of  the  Beautiful,  256-261  ; 
adduced,  268 ;  praised  as  correctly 
holding  that  Taste  is  an  acquired 
principle,  353;  quoted  concerning 
Genius^  356  ;  as  to  Tnste,  381,  382  ; 
maintains  that  sensibility  to  beauties 
of  Imagination  is  not  limited  to  youth, 
397,  tteq. ;  on  the  Picturesque,  (Note 
Vj)  438 ;  his  philosophical  character, 
(Note  Z,)  442  ;  on  his  disappointment 
at  first  with  the  works  of  Raffaelk), 
(Note  S  S,)  454. 

Rivarol,  (M.  de,)  quoted  as  to  Etymo- 
logy, 181. 

Robertson,  ^Principal,)  is  he  right  in 
holding  tnat  Imagination  is  more 
vigorous  in  the  earlier  stages  of  so- 
ciety ?  400,  Beq. 

Robison,  (Professor  John,)  calls  Matter 
a  mere  Phenomenon,  107. 

Rogers,  (the  Poet,)  on  his  use  of  mixed 
metaphors,  185. 

Romances,  fee  Fictitious  narratives. 

Ross,  (Alexander,)  on  the.  nature  of 
Ideas,  424,  425. 
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Uoubaud,  his  theory  of  Synonyms  crili- 
ciHed,  178 ;  on  the  wonl  t(Kt,  346. 

Roughnegs,  as  an  a^cable  or  disagrce- 
aUe  quality  in  objects,  219,  trq. 

Kuhnkonius,  in  reference  to  Longinns, 
464. 


Sallust,  quoted  in  illustration  of  Uio 

Sublime,  319. 
Sappho,  her  ode,  how  sublime,  320. 
Sanndcrson,  (the  blind  mathematician,) 

the  unerrine  fineness  of  his  touch,  373. 
Scaliger,  JuTius  Ciesar,}  (itioted  as  to 

the  Intellect,  163 ;  his  book  De  Cmisis 

LinffuoB  Latino},  quuted  by  Dr.  Pair, 

but  erroneously  attributed  to  his  son 

Jo8C^)h,  460. 
Scepticism,  ancient  and  modem,  con- 

trastod,  37  ;  ancient,  in  regard  to  the 

Material  World.  87. 
Schardam,  (J.  P.,)  in  reference  to  Lon- 

einus,  464. 
Schiller,  that  the  real  cannot  always  be 

SAfelv  rcDrescnted,  272. 
Schmiut-Phiseldeck,  as  an  expositor  of 

Kant,  118. 
Scriptures,  nee  Bible. 
Sea,  vi(U  Ocean. 

Sewndary  and  Primary  Qualities  of 
Matter,  see  Qualities. 

Secondary  Qualities,  (xcf  Qualities,)  on, 
in  general,  (Note  L,)  430. 

Seneca,  adduced  as  to  the  Stoical  para- 
dox, that  the  cardinal  virtues  are 
animals,  145 ;  quoted  against  verbal 
controversies,  176,  177:  in  illustra- 
tion of  the  Sublime,  305 ;  touching 
his  style,  371. 

Sensation,  one  source  of  experience  and 
knowledge,  according  to  Locke,  63 ; 
as  opposed  to  Perception,  418,  419. 

Sense,  is  it  the  exclusive  Origin  of  our 
knowledge  ?  —  J»e«  Knowledge  ;  not 
apprehensive  of  Moral  distinctions,  83. 

Sensus  Communis,  by  whom  employed 
in  the  author's  meaning  of  Concep- 
tion, 262. 

Sentiment,  on  the  meaning  of  the  term, 
(Note  E,)  415-417. 

'SOravesande,  see  (iravesande. 

ShaflcBbury,  adduced  as  to  TiOcke's 
quibblea  on  the  word  Jmwte,  79,  80  ; 
quoted  as  to  the  ponition  of  an  alle- 
gorical figure  of  \  irtue,  (Note  li  B,) 
443,  444. 

Shakspeare,  quoted,  88,  260,  268;  on 
the  Improbable,  271;  adduced  in  re- 
iorencc  to  the  Sublime,  313  ;  quoted 


as  to  the  effect  of  Association  in  mak- 
ing deformities  agreeable,  365. 
Shenstone,  quoted  as  to  the  love  of 
colour,  204;  as  to  Beauty  through 
Association,  244 ;  obeerres  that  good 
taste  and  good  nature  are  inseparable, 
375. 

Signs,  natural :  in  relation  to  the  Sob~ 
lime,  317. 

Sillery,  (Madame  dc,)  quoted  in  regard 
to  Tact,  (Note  PP,)  452. 

Smith,  (Adam,)  adduced  as  to  the  divi- 
sions of  Philosophy,  19 ;  as  to  Sensible 
Qualities,  95;  on  the  metaphorical 
extensions  of  language,  151,  teq. ;  on 
the  transformation  of  Proper  into  Ap- 
pellative names,  167,  how  be  uses  toe 
word  /Sentiment,  415 ;  his  use  of  the 
word  Inatind,  429 ;  on  the  Secondary 
Qualities,  430 ;  on  his  notion  of  Ex- 
tension, 431 ;  quoted  as  to  Association 
making  even  faults  agreeable,  365. 

Smith,  (tlie  Harmonist,)  his  coincidence 
with  Hartley  in  re^ra  to  the  identity 
of  ideas  and  iibrations,  147. 

Smoothness,  as  a  condition  of  Beauty  on 
Burke's  theorv,  219,  9eq. 

Socrates,  quotecf  against  useless  know- 
ledge, 36,  37  ;  quoted  in  regard  to  the 
Beautiful,  194,  195;  adduced  as 
thinking  that  Beauty  literally  denotes 
a  quality  notof  Matter  butof  Mind,  247. 

Space  and  Time,  on,  116-119. 

Speaker,  extempore,  quickness  and  ta- 
riety  of  his  intellectual  combinations, 
333. 

Spirits,  ^ee  Animal  Spirits. 

Stair,  (Lord,)  as  to  Definition,  411. 

Sterne,  his  usage  of  the  ac^ective  seuti- 
mental,  417. 

Stewart,  (Dugahl,)  ends  proposed  in 
these  EssayB,  51 ;  contents  and  reason 
of  the  parts  of  the  present  Volume, 
53,  54 ;  proposes  not  to  proscribe  but 
to  vary  metaphorical  expressions  in 
philosophical  discussions,  173,  174 ; 
his  statement  about  his  Essays  on 
the  Beautiful  and  on  the  Sublime, 
275,  276  ;  his  peculiar  enjoyment  of 
tales  of  wonderment,  406. 

Suard  (M.)  on  the  term  Sentiment^  417  ; 
on  the  transitive  extension  in  the 
meaning  of  words,  200,  450. 

Svh,  power  of  this  particle  in  composi- 
tion, 455,  462. 

Sublime,  on,  in  general,  275-329 ;  as  to 
the  literal  sense  of  the  word,  277-289 ; 
essence  of,  according  to  Burke,  to  Hel- 
vfttins,  to  Blair,  to  Knight,  to  Karnes, 
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to  IjongintiH,  277,  278 ;  criticiMm  of 
theno  opinions,  278,  eeq.;  in  its  literal 
and  primitive  sense,  according  to  the 
Author,  the  won!  denotes  grfat  alti- 
hide,  278,  279,  tee  also  317-321,  324  ; 
etymology  of  the  word — (quod  supra 
Umum,)  scouted  by  the  Author,  279  ; 
but  defended  by  Dr.  Parr,  279,  465- 
402  ;  Kamcs,  the  vamieness  of  his 
theory  noticed,  279 ;  the  Author  pro- 

Coses,  not  a  new  theory  of  the  essence, 
ut  a  clearer  derivation  of  the  traim- 
Hve  meanings  of  the  word,  280 ;  no 
theory  is  simply  wrong,  but  all  are  at 
least  partial,  ih, ;  how  what  acts  in 
opposition  to  gravitation  is  sublime. 

280,  seq.;  Astronomy,  how  sublime, 

281,  324  ;  connexion  of  Power  or  force 
with  the  sublime,  283,  293, 9e<j. ;  how 
it  may  be  connected  with  Depth, 
283,  »€q. :  generalizations  of  the  word 
in  con«e(iMenre  of  religious  assoiMa- 
tions,  290-3f)0;  connexion  of  all  re- 
ligious sentiments  with  an  vpward 
tendency,  291  ;  association  of  the 
Sublime  with  the  Powerful,  294;  with 
the  Terrible,  290.  wq. ;  generaliza- 
tions of  tho  word  from  associations 
with  gravitation  and  other  physical 
phfenomena,  301-310;  connexion  of 
the  Sublime  with  the  Profound,  307, 
wq. ;  how  the  wonl  is  applied  in  pure 
mathematics,  315 ;  (Note  H  H,)  448. 

Swift,  ^or  Arbuthnot)  quoted  as  to  the 
Sublime,  289  ;  his  taste,  of  what  chiv- 
racter,  363 :  quoted  on  landscape 
ganleninp,  (Note  T,)  437. 


Tacttub,  quoted,  334. 

'J'act,  used  metaphorically  in  h'ke  man- 
ner as  Taste,  and  with  a  similar 
meaning,  340,  neq. ;  (Note  P  P,)  452, 
453. 

Taste,  the  faculty  or  habit  of,  on,  in 
general,  330-400 ;  not  a  simple  and 
original  faculty,  330,  aeq.;  though 
commonly  believed  to  be  so,  330, 
«/»//.,  339,  8eq.;  not  convertible  with 
sensibility,  340  ;  what  are  its  consti- 
tuents, 340,  teq,;  is  a  dincriminnlinff 
apprehension,  342,  teq.;  is  also  in- 
stmvtnneotu  in  its  decision,  343,  ae//.; 
hihtory  of  the  term,  344,  .ww. ;  liow 
and  liy  what  associations  Taste  is 
formeil,  and  its  different  names  attri- 
buted, 347-349 ;  how  the  progress  of 
the  physical  sciences,  and  the  pro- 
gress of  Taste,  agree  and  «liffer,  348- 


.H51  ;  analogy  of  Taste  and  Ijanguage 
in  their  progress,  351  ;  a  principal 
impediment  in  tho  progress  of  Taste, 
352  ;  analogy  of  Taste  and  the  Ac- 
quired Perceptions,  363  ;  authors  who 
have  held  correct  notions  concerning 
I'astc  as  an  acquired  principle,  353- 
355 ;  on  its  pro^ss  in  general,  355 ; 
its  connexion  with  genius,  350 ;  di^ 
ferent  modifications  of,  357-383 ;  dis- 
tinction between  it  and  a  natural  sen- 
sibility, 357,  9eq.,  300 ;  beauty  from 
Classical  Associations,  359  ;  from 
National  or  Local  Associations,  t6.; 
from  Personal  Associations,  300,  $tq» ; 
universal  Taste,  301 ;  arbitrary  Taste, 
t&. ;  philosophical  Taste,  what,  302  ; 
though  sensibility  does  not  constitute 
true  Taste,  still  it  is  a  sine  qi'a  non 
of  it,  300 ;  specific  ]>leasure  from  tho 
exercise  of  Taste,  308,  »eq.;  fastidi- 
ousness of  Taste, — "  cant  of  criti- 
cism," 3()8.  309 :  Taste  natural  and 
acquired,  ih. ;  technical  correctness  of, 
309 ;  "  le  gout  de  comparaison,** 
373 ;  as  perceiving  beauty,  and  as 
detecting  blemishes,  372,  teq.;  good 
Taste  is  more  prone  to  admiration 
than  to  censure,  372,  teq.^  (Note 
R  R,)  454 ;  how  Taste  may  bo  mor- 
ally corrupted — how  Ta.««te  and  Mis- 
anthropy may  be  connected,  370, 9eq. ; 
Taste  and  general  intellectual  supe- 
riority usually  combined,  382,  383 ; 
dependent  on  a  relish  for  the  plea- 
sures of  Imagination,  380,  aeq,;  its 
cultivation  useful  to  correct  a  one- 
sided tendency  of  metaj)hysical  pur- 
suits, 391,  sea.;  how  far  it  is  true 
that  a  sensibility  to  its  beauties  is 
stronger  in  youth,  394,  seq. ;  if  sensi- 
bility is  weakened,  judgment  and  dis- 
crimination are  strengthened  by  age, 
ih. ;  exercise  of,  brings  the  objects  of 
Imagination  more  under  our  control, 
405,  400. 

Temperature,  high  and  low,  320. 

Tliermometer,  %ee  Temperature. 

Thomas,  quoted  as  to  the  sublime  of 
BoBSuet,  (Note  N  N,)  452. 

Thomson,  (the  Poet,)  quoted  as  to  the 
Picturesque,  231 ;  in  illustration 
of  the  Sublime,  313. 

Tibullus,  quoted  as  to  the  beauty  of 
grac«,  207. 

Time  and  Space,  »ec  Space  and  Time. 

Tonstal,  his  emendation  of  Longinui 
rejected  by  our  Author,  288 ;  approved 
by  Dr.  Parr,  404,  405. 
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Tooke,  (Mr.  John  nome,)  on  his  philo- 
logical speculations  in  general,  148- 
188;  criticised,  150,  159-163,  167. 
171,  172,  178,  180,  181,  188;  9noted 
a^nst  the  transitive  extension  of 
signification  in  words,  196. 

Toup,  adduced  as  to  a  reading  of  Lon- 
giuus,  288. 

Tracy,  $ee  Destntt-Tracy. 

Transitive,  in  coptrast  to  the  metapho- 
rical meanings  of  a  word,  196,  teq. 

True,  not  always  the  Probable,  271, 
272. 

Tucker,  (Abraham,)  quoted,  86 ;  quoted 
as  to  Idea,  413,  414. 

Turgot,  how  he  explains  our  belief  in 
the  Constancy  of  feature,  1 05. 

Tumebus,  on  iemus  eommttnu,  453. 

Twining,  referred  to  in  a  note  on  Aris- 
totle's Tioetict,  271. 


UiTDRRfrrARDiNO,  ^  how  far  necessary 
to  our  acquisition  of  the  notions 
of  Truth,  C^ertainty,  Probability, 
Theorem,  Premises,  Conclusion,  Re- 
lation, 62. 


Vaugklab,  quoted  as  to  diction,  188. 

Vibrations,  cerebral  or  nervous,  gene- 
alogy of  this  theory,  10,  11,  145, 
147. 

Virgil,  quoted  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
Mind,  164;  as  to  the  trauHitivo  appli- 
cation of  the  term  beautiful  to  forms, 
206 ;  as  to  the  picturesque  character 
of  the  goat,  2:\7  ;  as  to  transitive  epi- 
thets applit^d  in  relation  to  Beauty, 
250 ;  to  Sublimity,  282 ;  as  to  the 
connexion  of  Sublimity  with  Depth, 
284,  308 ;  with  Darkness,  297  ;  in 


further  illustration  of  the  Sublime, 
299,  &ts,  308. 

Virtue,  bow  its  allegorical  figure  ought 
to  be  posed  in  a  picture,  (Note  B  B.) 
443,  444 ;  virtue  as  derived  from  vis, 
and  degraded  into  virtU^  450. 

Voltaire,  hazards  the  poMsibility  that 
our  present  existence  is  a  Dream, 
88;  now  he  explains  our  belief  in 
the  Constancy  of  Nature,  105;  quot- 
ed as  to  Taste,  341,  344;  qiiotc<l, 
and  reprehended,  as  to  the  decline  of 
sensibility  with  the  progress  of  civili- 
sation, 404. 

Vossius,  (Joannes  GerarduB,)liis  Etymo- 
logicon  quoted  in  regard  to  the  names 
for  Mind  or  Spirit  in  Greek  and  LatiD, 
163. 


Waller,  quoted  in  regard -4^  Female 

Beauty,  247. 
Warburton,  referred  to  in  regard  to  the 

progress  of  writing,  157  ;  adduced  in 

regard  to  Burke^s  style,  371. 
Warton,  (Joseph,)  quoted  as  to  the 

Picturesque,  231,  232. 
Weiske,  in  reference  to  Longinus,  463, 

464. 

Wheatley,  quoted  on  the  beauty  of  a 
lake,  224;  things  may  be  pleasing 
in  reality  which  are  offensive  when 
painted,  272. 

Word,  nee  Language. 

Wyndham,  (Right  Hon.  William,)  quot- 
ed as  to  the  ncturesquc,  227,  239. 


Xe.vophon,  quoted  for  the  doctrine  of 
Socrates  in  regard  to  the  Beautiful, 
194,  195;  in  regard  to  the  Morally 
Beautiful,  248. 
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or 

DUGALD  STEWART,  ESQ., 

COMPRISING,  AMONG  OTHER  LARGE  ADDITIONS,  A  CONCLUDING 
CHAPTER  OP  HIS  DISSERTATION,  LECTURES  ON 
POLITICAL  ECONOMY.  &o.  &o. 

WITH  A  BIOGRAPHICAL  MEMOIR  OF  THE  AUTHOR 

By  SIR  WILLIAM  HAJdILTON,  Bakt. 


After  the  death  of  Reid,  Duqald  Stewart  was  tho  head  of  what 
has  been  denominated  "  The  Scottish  School  of  Philosophy  long 
before  his  death  he  was,  indeed,  universally  acknowledged  ias  the  most 
distinguished  living  philosopher  of  Great  Britain,  and  likewise  as  one 
of  the  best  writers  in  the  language.  Ilis  published  works  are  con- 
siderable, both  in  number  and  extent,  and  are  also  conversant  with 
the  most  important  parts  of  Philosophy, — historical,  speculative,  and 
practical.  Of  these  works,  tho  earlier  have  been  frequently  re- 
printed ;  but  from  circumstances,  merely  private,  and  which  it  is  un- 
necessary to  specify,  new  editions  of  his  later  writings  have  been 
withheld,  and  a  collection  of  the  whole,  which  ought  long  ago  to  have 
appeared,  has  only  now  become  possible. 

This  Collection,  which  it  is  proposed  forthwith  to  publish,  will 
appear  in  handsome  8vo,  and  may  extend  to  nine,  perhaps  to  ten, 
vohimes.  It  will  not  be  merely  a  uniform  re-impression  of  the  former 
Publications.  These  it  will  of  course  comprise, — following  the  most 
authentic  Edition,  with  the  Author's  lilanuscript  Corrections,  and  his 
frcqncnt  and  important  Additions ; — but  in  the  extensive  literary  re- 
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ix^ns  of  Mr.  Stewart,  besides  the  Writings  thus  left  prepared  for 
the  Press,  there  are  others  which  may  afford  valuable  extracts  to  be 
incorporated  in  the  already  published  Treatises, — or  to  be  otherwise 
annexed  to  them. 

The  worb  of  selecting  frdtn  the  Manuscripts,  and,  in  general,  of 
editing  the  Collection,  has  been  undertaken  by  Sir  Wiluam  Hamilton, 
who  will  likewise  supply  a  Memoir  of  the  Author. 
« 

The  contents  of  the  Publication  are  as  follows ;  and,  in  so  far  as  at 
present  appears,  they  will  occupy  Nine  volumes. 

1.  Dissertation,  exhibiting  a  General  View  of  the  Progress 
OF  Metaphysical,  Ethical,  and  Political  PhilosO^ht. 

This  will  comprise  nmnerous  and  extensive  Additions,  and  a  Chapter 
hitherto  unpublished,  exhibiting  a  concluding  view  of  **  Tendencies 
and  Results.'* 

2, 8,  4.  Elements  of  the  Philosopht  of  the  Huuan  Mind.    8  vols. 

To  this  will  be  prefixed  Part  I.  of  the  Outlikes  of  Moral  Philosopht, 
containing  the  Outline  of  the  Philosophy  of  Mind.  Tlie  first  vohime 
will  contain  the  relative  Addenda  published  in  the  third,  which  are 
still  in  copyright.  In  the  second  volume  will  appear  various  Inser- 
tions and  Corrections.    The  Outlines  also  have  some  additions. 

5.  PniLosoPHiCAL  Essays. 

Tin's  volume  may  be  considered  as  almost  a  part  of  the  last  work. — Large 

additions. 

G,  7.  Philosophy  of  the  Active  and  Moral  Powers.    2  vols. 

Tlicre  will  be  prefixed  Part  II.  of  the  Outlines  of  Moral  pHiLosopnT, 
containing  the  Outline  of  the  Ethical  Philosophy. — Considerable 
Additions. 

8.  Lectures  on  Political  Economy. 

That  is,  on  Political  Philosophy  in  its  widest  signification.  Now  first 
published.  Part  III.  of  ihe  Outlines  of  Moral  Philosophy,  con- 
taining the  Outline  of  the  Political  Philosophy,  will  bo  prefixed. 

9.  Biographical  Memoirs  of  Smith,  Robertson,  and  Reid. 

Additions  ;  ^ith  Momoir  of  the  Author  by  Sir  William  Hamilton. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS. 

Now  ready,  at  all  Book  and  Print  Sellers, 

ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  SCRIPTURE  BY  AN  ANIMAL 
PAINTER.  With  Notes  by  a  Naturaxist.  Twentt  Photographs, 
after  Drawings  by  J.  B.    Imperial  Quarto.    Price  j£2,  28.' 

SIR  EDWIH  LAHD8EEB. 

«  If  any  praise  from  mo  can  add  to  the  popularity  of  this  charming  work,  I*haTe 
great  pleasure  in  repeating  my  sincere  admiration  for  its  extreme  oaginality  of  con- 
ception and  admirable  accuracy  of  knowledge  of  the  creatures  delineated.  Having 
studied  animals  during  my  whole  life,  perhaps  my  testimony  as  to  the  tmth  of  the 
artist's  treatment  of  tlie  Scriptural  Illustrations  may  have  som^  influence." 

"  Designs  of  great  spirit  and  beauty,  and  the  loftnesa  of  effeot  produced  bjr  the  Photogr^ber  in 
hii  veriion  of  them  exoeeds.  in  many  caeee.  that  of  the  most  perfect  mmotinf—Examirur.  .  • 

"  J.  B.  has  worked  her  rery  beet,  delineating  with  accuracy,  finfahing  trwy  part  of  her  lubject 
carefully,  and  dispUying  obeenration.  capacity,  and  thought,  in  a  quite  uncommon  degree."— fjM^ctofor. 

SAPPHO  :  A  Tragedy,  by  Franz  Grillpakzer.    Translated  by  L.  C.  C. 

Small  8vo,  price  Ss. 

"  A  grand  Tragedy,  el(»quently,  and  we  doubt  not.  faithfully  rendered.  Few  persons  will  be  dispoied 
to  deny  to  the  English  tbe  epithet  of  sublime,  which  Byron  bestowed  on  the  Italian  Translation.  It  is  a 
writing  to  stir  the  depths  of  one's  being,  in  a  sad,  indeed,  but  yet  salutary  m%y.''—AlvmUtff  Po$t. 

THE  ETHICS  OF  THE  SABBATH.    By  David  Pikret.  Small 

8vo,  cloth,  price  48. 

THE  DOCTRINES  OF  THE  BIBLE  DEVELOPED  IN  THE 
FACTS  OF  THE  BIBLE.  With  an  Appendix,  contoining  a  Catechism  on  each 
Section,  for  the  use  of  Families,  Scripture  Classes,  and  l^hools.  By  the  Rev. 
GiOROB  Lewis,  author  of  The  Bible  and  Breviary ;  or,  Ritualism  Self- 
illustrated,**  &c.,  &C.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  5s. 
*'  In  this  inquiring  age  there  is  need  of  a  sound  and  judicious  work  which.  In  the  compass  of  a 

few  chapters,  shall  set  out  the  realities  of  Divine  truth,  and  the  reasons  for  its  credibility.   This  is  tbe 

design  of  Mr.  Lewis's  book :  and  he  has  carried  out  that  design  with  the  soundest  Judgment  and  the  most 

patient  iuTestigation.'*— ite(r«  Wttkly  Mamtffer. 

THE  MOSAIC  RECORD  IN  HARMONY  WITH  THE  GEOLO- 
GICAL.   Small  dvo,  Trice  Ss. 

"  Death  has  been  busy  among  our  most  dlMtingulshed  masters  of  natural  science,  and  it  cheers  us 
to  see  such  a  man  as  the  author  rising  to  occupy  one  of  the  vacant  places,  and  to  show  that  the  race  is 
not  yet  extinct." —  Witneu. 

"  This  is  a  very  charming  little  work,  which  has  afforded  us  an  hour's  real  pleasure,  with  much  in- 
struction."— Church  and  IStaU  Qaxitte. 

THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  INFINITE ;  with  special  reference 
to  the  Theories  of  Sir  William  Hamilton  and  M.  Cousin.  By  IIbnait  Caldba- 
WOOD.   Demy  8vo,  price  Zs.  6d. 
"  We  welcome  the  appearance  of  this  able  essay,  on  a  theme  so  interesting  to  eveiy  eleratcd 

mind.  ...  It  Is  the  most  independent  metaphyseal  essay  wo  have  read  for  a  long  time.  ...  It  possesses 

perspicuity,  which  is  the  essential  attribute  of  a  philoeophical  s^le,  and,  moreover,  unites  clearness  with 

condensation'— BriUtk  Review. 

LIFE  AND  EXPERIENCE  OF  MADAME  DE  LAMOTHE  GUYON, 

together  with  some  account  of  the  Personal  History  and  Religious  Opinions 
of  Fknelon.  By  Thomas  F.  Upham.  Edited  by  a  Clergyman  of  the  Church 
of  England.  With  a  Portrait  of  Madamb  Guton,  by  R.  J.  Lakb,  Esq.,  A.R.A. 
Demy  8vo,  cloth,  price  K)^.  fid. 
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Cloth,  price  3.s.  6il., 

HUNGARIAN  SKETCHES  IN  PEACE  AND  WAR.    By  Mokitz 

JOKAI. 

"  Jokat  Ib  a  highly  popolar  Haogarl&n  author,  and  this  is  th«  finest  specimen  of  his  works  that 
luu  appeared  in  ED^hT—Athenaum. 

"  Most  TiTid  and  truthful  deecriptlons  of  ITungarian  life."— I«ad<r. 

"  The  duf  (fopuvre  of  one  of  the  most  popular  writers  of  fiction  in  Hungary.  The  Tolume  ooo- 
tains  delineations  of  Hungarian  life  among  the  middle  class,  nobility,  and  eren  the  Hungarian  peasant, 
who  is  no  less  attntctive  in  his  way,  is  painted  with  faithful  accuracy.*— Britannia. 

TI. 

Cloth,  price  28.  6d., 

ATHENS  AND  THE  PELOPONNESE,  with  Sketches  of  Northern 
Grbbcb.   By  Hebmann  IIettner. 

*•  Hettner  t«i a  scholar,  an  historian,  an  archaeologist,  and  an  artist,  and  in  a  wries  of  letters,  or  pages 
firom  a  Diary,  written  in  1652.  he  tells  us  a  sad  story,  in  flowiog  and  elegant  language,  and  with  an 
entiinsiasm  which  proTes  his  relish  for  the  work."— Okibe. 

"  Ererywhere  he  shews  himself  to  be  an  accomplished  scholar  and  true  artist,  as  well  as  an  able 
writer.  A  more  readable  or  instmctiTe  Tolume  of  Trarels  in  Greece  we  hare  nerer  seen."— Jt/omin^;  Poit. 

"  The  work  of  a  most  able  and  thoughtful  man.' — £rami;irr. 

"  If  the  '  Miscellany  of  Foreign  Literature*  contains  a  su<*cession  of  Tolumes  of  the  kind  and  quality 
of  those  with  which  it  has  commenced,  it  wiU  prore  a  welcome  addition  to  many  a  library." — LiUrarp 
GoMette. 

III. 

Cloth,  price  3a.  6d., 

TALES  OF  FLEMISH  LIFE.    By  Hendrik  Conscience. 

"  We  shall  look  with  a  new  curiosity  at  those  fine  old  Flemish  towns  when  next  we  Tisit  them,  and 
perhaps  rest  there  for  a  day  or  two,  inspired  by  the  memories  of  the  delightful  book  before  us — a  bo<>k 
which  is  to  be  enjoyed  most  by  the  Christmas  fire,  and  which  should  be  read  aloud  to  the  family  circle, 
whom  it  will  entrance  whUe  it  is  heard,  and  improve  when  it  is  remembered." — CrMc. 

"  Hendrik  Conscience  is,  we  believe,  an  author  of  no  small  repute  among  his  countrymen ;  indeed, 
ttom  the  popular  nature  of  his  works,  and  the  skill  with  which  he  hits  off  peculiarities  of  character,  we 
should  Judge  him  to  occupy  that  place  among  Flemish  lUUraUurs  which  we  os^i^  to  Dickons."— CAurcA 
and  State  Gazette. 

IV. 

Cloth,  price  Ss.  6d  , 

CHRONICLES  OF  WOLFERT'S  ROOST,  and  OTHER  PAPERS. 
By  Washington  Irving. 
"  The^  papers  show  no  decline  of  intellect,  no  foiling  of  the  versatile  mental  powers  of  their  autbur." 

V. 

In  Two  Vols.,  Cloth,  price  7.**., 

WANDERINGS  IN  CORSICA:  Its  History  and  its  Heroes.  By 
Ferdinand  Gregoroyius. 

"  It  Is  our  hope  that  the  work  of  Mr.  Gregorovlus  may  obtain  the  compliment  of  translation.  .  .  . 
We  are  unwilling  to  forestall  tho  interest  which  attaches  to  its  description  of  the  scenes  of  Napoleon's 
>outh,  antl  the  anecdotes  which  with  great  diligence  the  author  has  collected  on  the  >«pot,  of  his  Corsican 
education  and  adventures.  ....  Mr.  Grcgorovius  is  a  diligent  and  cuthubiaRtic  collector  of  the  tra- 
ditions of  a  heroic  race,  a  man  of  strong  feeling  for  the  great  and  beautiful,  and  an  able  historian." — 
quarterly  Revieie,  Dccrmhcr  1854. 

"  Hero  is  a  hook  which,  if  any  one  can  l>e  found  to  translate  it  without  allowing  the  bloom  to  escape 
in  tho  proccM.  cannot  fnil  to  be  as  popular  among  English  readers  as  the  be.st  writings  of  Washington 
Irring."—  lyestminstcr  Rerictp. 
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